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APPENDIX 


Journals  of  Senate  and  Assembly, 


NINETEENTH     SESSION 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


V^olnme    HI 


SACEAMENTO: 
T.    A.    SPRINGER,    STATE    PRINTER. 

1872. 


BOUND  BY  F.  FOSTER,  SACRAMENTO. 


KiGOG 


CONTEJS^TS. 


1 — Memorial  and  Report  of  the  California  Immigrant  Union. 

2 — Protest  and  Memorial  against  granting  appropriations  to  the  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 

3 — Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa 

Grove  of  Big  Trees. 
4 — Report  on  the  State  Prison,  bj'  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 
5 — Minority  Report  of  tiie  Special  Committee  on  Assembly  Bill  No.  305 — An  Act  to 
provide  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of  the  reclamation  and  levee  districts  of  the 
State. 
6 — Report  of  tiie  Committee  on  Corporations  on  Senate  Bill  No.  5 — An  Act  to  amend  an 

Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  companies. 
7 — Report  of  Special  Committee  in  relation  to  granting  women  political  equality. 
8 — Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  regarding  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Asylum. 
9 — Report  of  Assembl^'^  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  in  reference  to  the  Insane  Asylum 

at  Stockton. 
10 — Memorial  of  the  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Company. 
11 — Memorial  asking  aid  from  Congress  for  irrigating  purposes. 
12 — Report  of  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  against  Assembly  Bill  No.  305. 
13 — Minority  Report  of  San  Francisco  delegation  on  Assembly  Bill  No.  228. 
14 — Report  of  Assembly  Committee  on  State  Hospitals. 

15 — Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Revision  on  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
16 — Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Revision  on  the  Civil  Code. 
17 — Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Penal  Code. 
18 — Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Penal  Code. 
19 — First  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  examine  the  Codes  prepared  bj-  the  Revision 

Commission. 
20 — Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  during  the  years  1870  and  1871 
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MEMORIAL    AND    REPORT 


California   Immigrant    Union, 


LEGISLATURE   OF   THE   STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


T.  A.  SPRIXGER STATE  PRINTER. 


RKPORT    AND    MEMOKIAL. 


FORMER   APPLICATION    TO   LEGISLATURE. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
such  legislation  as  would  provide  for  active  and  extended  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  hither  a  fair  share  of  the  great  tide  of  immi- 
gration which  annually  pours  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  as  well 
as  that  which  floAvs  westward  from  the  older  and  more  densely  populated 
Eastern  States,  but  which,  by  reason  of  efforts  on  their  part,  is  mostly 
absorbed  by  other  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  Eock}^  Mountains. 
Perhaps  too  much  was  asked,  or,  rather,  more  than  the  Legislature 
would  then  have  been  justified  by  public  opinion  in  granting.  At  all 
events,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  State. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   CALIFORNIA   IMMIGRANT   UNION. 

The  merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco  who  had  petitioned 
for  such  legislation  were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  their 
efforts.  They  were,  however,  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
such  work  that  with  characteristic  public  spirit  they  determined  to  sub- 
scribe the  funds  required  for  the  commencement  of  the  movement, 
though  necessarily  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale.  The  California 
Immigrant  Union  assumed  the  management  of  the  business  and  superin- 
tended the  disbursement  of  the  funds  so  raised.  The  plan  adopted  was 
substantially  that  in  use  in  other  States,  which  experience  had  shown  to 
produce  satisfactory  results  wherever  earnestly  attempted.  It  was  the 
preparation,  publication,  and  gratuitous  circulation  of  documents  con- 
cerning the  resources  and  attractions  of  California  in  the  older  Eastern 
States,  England  and  her  ])rovinces,  and  those  portions  of  Europe  from 
whence  we  might  hoi^e  to  draw  useful  additions  to  our  productive  popu- 
lation. For  this  purpose  correspondence  was  solicited  and  promptly 
answered,  and  every  means  taken  to  advertise  the  fact  that  information 
concerning  this  State  could  be  had  gratuitously  by  addressing  any  of  its 
officers.  Every  effort  was  also  used  to  encourage  the  publication  of  mat- 
ter of  the  same  character  by  the  city  and  interior  newspapers  and  by 
private  parties. 


ADDRESS   TO   THE  PEOPLE   OF   THE    STATE. 

An  oflSce  was  opened  at  nnmbcr  three  hundred  and  sixteen  California 
street.  Mr.  William  II.  ]\[artin  was  elected  General  Agent,  and  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Capp,  JVlanager,  at  moderate  salaries,  and  these,  with  an  office 
bo}',  coustituted  the  working  force  and  the  only  persons  receiving  pay 
for  services  rendered — their  entire  time  being  devoted  to  the  business. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Union  and  inviting  cooperation  in  the  interior  counties,  was 
also  published  and  widely  circulated,  and  efforts  constantly  made  to 
obtain  useful  and  reliable  information  concerning  the  public  lands  open 
to  settlement  in  the  resi^ective  counties,  and  those  for  sale  by  railroad 
companies  and  private  owners,  whether  improved  or  unimproved. 

A  copy  of  said  address  and  circulars  used  to  obtain  co5peration  and 
information  from  the  residents  of  interior  counties  are  hereto  annexed. 

PUBLICATION    OF   IMMIGRATION    DOCUMENTS. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  publication  of  suitable 
immigration  documents.  A  prize  essay  by  John  S.  Hittell,  Esq.,  Avritten 
for  the  California  Immigrant  Union,  entitled  "  California  as  a  Home  for 
the  Emigrant,  a  brief  statement  of  its  public  lands,  wages,  climate,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  attractions,  and  general  business,"  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  with  other  matter  of  a  similar  character.  Twenty-five 
thousand  coi^ies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  printed,  and  the  greater 
portion  already  circulated,  as  appears  from  the  table  hereto  annexed. 
Copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  this  j^amphlet  have  been  laid  upon  the 
desks  of  members  of  the  Legislature  for  their  examination.  It  has  been 
favorably  mentioned  by  nearly  every  paper  published  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  many  others  published  in  the  Eastern  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Eight  thousand  copies  of  the  same  essay  were  also  procured  in 
newspaper  form,  together  with  much  other  valuable  matter  of  a  similar 
character  from  Messrs.  Went  worth  and  Boruck,  publishers  of  the 
Hesources  of  California,  by  purchase  and  as  comj^ensation  for  permission 
to  use  the  same  in  their  paper.  Besides  the  number  thus  secured  for  the 
use  of  the  Union,  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends  and  patrons  also 
circulated  a  large  edition  of  their  paper,  the  matter  it  contained  having 
been  selected  with  that  object  in  view. 

GERMAN    TRANSLATION. 

A  translation  of  this  essay  into  German  was  also  made  for  the  Union 
by  Leo  Eloesser,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  linguist,  which  was  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  Abend  Post,  a  German  newspaper  in  San  Francisco, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  same  in  the  German  Demokrat.  The  matter  was 
then  stereotyped  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  the  edition  being  five 
thousand  copies.  One  half  of  this  edition  was  shipped  to  Germany  for 
distribution  there,  together  with  duplicate  stereotype  plates  for  printing 
subsequent  editions  there.  An  agent  was  employed  and  sent  there  at  a 
salar}'  to  superintend  the  circulation  of  documents  there,  and  take  all 
other  measures  possible  to  turn  emigrants  in  this  direction.  He  dis- 
tributed the  documents  sent,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-German 
war  immediately  after  his  arrival  prevented  his  further  uselulness  there 
and  compelled  us  to  vacate  his  commission,  and  the  expense  thus  incurred 
was  not  productive  of  any  satisfactory  results.     Although  the  war  could 


not  have  been  foreseen,  this  disappointment  and  the  heavy  drains  there- 
after made  upon  the  purses  of  our  French  and  German  residents  during 
the  war  and  after  its  close,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans, 
and  the  wounded,  have  been  such  as  to  materially  reduce  our  subscrij)- 
tion  list  and  prevent  the  issuance  of  other  editions  in  French,  Italian, 
Danish,  and  other  European  languages  as  intended,  or  any  subsequent 
editions  in  the  German  language.  One  set  of  the  stereotype  plates 
remain  in  Germany,  and  another  in  San  Francisco,  ready  for  use  when- 
ever the  necessary  funds  are  supplied. 

OTHER   DOCUMENTS    OBTAINED    FOR    CIRCULATION. 

A  variety  of  other  documents  containing  matter  suitable  for  circula- 
tion among  the  emigrating  classes  were  also  obtained  by  donation  or 
pui'chase.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  two  subsequent  editions  of 
the  "  Resources  of  California,"  of  each  of  which  we  obtained  several 
thousand  copies;  B.  Fabian's  Essay  on  the  Agricultural  Lands  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  we  obtained  by  purchase  and  donation  large  numbers 
in  pamphlet,  and  in  newspaper  form  as  a  supplement  to  the  Scientific 
Press;  the  Sacramento  Union,  containing  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Survej^or  Geiifral  and  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  information 
concerning  this  State;  the  Stockton  Independent,  containing  a  description 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  its  attractions  to  settlers;  the  Kern 
County  Courier  supjjlement,  describing  the  Kern  Valley,  and  its  resources 
and  attractions;  San  Diego  and  Southern  California,  a  pamjihlet  issued 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Diego;  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California;  various  numbers  of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  containing  articles 
or  information  of  special  interest;  about  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
Reports  of  the  State  Surveyor  General,  containing  the  agricultural 
statistics  of  the  counties;  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
State  Agricultural  Society;  circulars,  etc.,  describing  the  route  to  Cali- 
fornia by  steamer  and  overland,  with  lists  of  fares;  Hon.  Edward 
Young's  Report  on  Immigration,  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Wash- 
ington; circulars  of  the  Riverside  Colony  in  San  Bernardino,  and  West- 
minster Colony  in  Los  Angeles;  and  single  copies  of  city  and  interior 
papers,  containing  special  information  requested  by  correspondents,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  A  statement  of  documents  received,  many  of  which  are  yet  on 
hand,  is  hereto  annexed. 

A  statement  showing  the  distribution  of  these  documents  is  also 
annexed,  a  summary  of  which  is  as  follows: 


DOCUMENTS    DISTRIBUTED. 


NAMES  OF  DOCUMENTS. 


Abroad. 


English  pamphlet  "All  about  California." 

German  pamphlet  "All  about  California." 

Hittell's  Essay.     (Extra  Alta) 

Eesources  of  California 

State  Surveyor  General's  Eeport 

Fabian's  Agricultural  Lands  of  California 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Eeport.     {Union).. 
Sundries 


Total 


11,144 
1,633 
6,811 
6,331 
1,241 
576 
155 
1,052 


5,763 
2,447 
2,270 
2,217 
432 


551 


13,680 


Total  to  December  31st,  1871 42,623 

Besides  the  above  were  a  great  variety  of  other  matter,  of  which  no 
record  was  kept,  being  furnished  to  others  for  mailing  and  distribution. 
Seven  hundred  and  one  copies  of  the  English  pamplet  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  the  German  edition  were  mailed  to  libraries  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  which  do  not  appear  above,  as  also  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  Surveyor  General's  report,  which  are  included 
above. 

The  distribution  made  of  these  documents  we  believe  to  have  been 
both  judicious  and  useful.  The  greater  portion  were  mailed  in  response 
to  direct  requests  by  letter  for  information  concerning  this  State  and  to 
persons  offering  to  circulate  additional  copies  among  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  When  any  large  number  were  sent  together  it  was  to 
responsible  parties,  who  otiered  to  make  good  use  of  them  and  see  they 
were  not  wasted.  A  fuller  statement  of  the  States  and  counties  to 
which  such  documents  were  sent,  showing  how  wide  has  been  their 
circulation,  accompanies  this  report. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  correspondence  received  at  our  office  has  also  been  very  large,  as 
appears  from  the  complete  tabular  statement,  showing  the  letters 
received  ever}^  month.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Avhole  number.was 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twent3"-four,  being  from  California,  five 
hundred  and  eighty-seven;  Illinois,  ninety-four;  New  York,  sixtj'-six; 
Missouri,  forty;  Massachusetts,  twenty-four;  Ohio,  twenty-two;  Wis- 
consin, twenty-two;  Kentucky,  twenty-one;  Tennessee,  nineteen;  Michi- 
gan, eighteen;  Pennsylvania,  seventeen;  Mississippi,  sixteen;  Indiana, 
sixteen;  Nebraska,  fifteen;  Oregon,  fourteen;  Minnesota,  fourteen;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  fifteen;  Kansas,  fourteen;  Iowa,  thirteen;  Nevada, 
eleven;  Alabama,  nine;  Maryland,  eight;  Ehode  Island,  seven;  Arkansas, 
seven;  Utah,  seven;  Washington  Territory,  six;  Virginia,  six;  Texas, 
six;  New  Hampshire,  six;  Georgia,  six;  Connecticut,  five;  South  Caro- 
lina, five;  New  Jersey,  four;  West  Virginia,  three;  Colorado,  three; 
Maine,  three;  Montana,  three;  Delaware,  two;  North  Carolina,  two; 
Wyoming  Territory,  three;  Arizona,  one;  Louisiana,  one;  Florida,  one; 


Dacota,  one;  Idaho,  one.  Total  from  United  States,  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  England,  thirty -nine;  Ireland,  four;  Scotland, 
five;  Europe,  forty-two;  Germany,  thirteen;  Denmark,  one;  Sweden, 
two;  Saxony,  one;  France,  one;  Nova  Scotia,  one;  New  South  AValee, 
one;  New  Zealand,  eleven;  Australia,  eleven;  Central  America,  six; 
British  North  America,  one;  Canada,  twenty-two;  China,  one.  Total 
from  abroad,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

The  letters  of  all  kinds  written  from  our  office,  mostly  in  reply  to 
those  received,  and  all  on  matters  connected  with  our  business,  are  shown 
by  the  detailed  statement  hercMith.  The}"  were  as  follows:  To  parties  in 
California,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one;  New  York,  nine;  Illinois,  eighty- 
three;  Missouri,  thirty-six;  District  of  Columbia,  thirty;  Massachu- 
setts, twenty-two;  Ohio,  twenty-two;  Iowa,  twenty;  Kansas,  nineteen; 
Pennsylvania,  seventeen;  Tennessee,  fifteen;  Indiana,  fifteen;  Michigan, 
fourteen;  Kentucky,  fourteen;  Nebraska,  fourteen;  Wisconsin,  thirteen; 
Maryland,  eleven;  Minnesota,  nine;  Texas,  seven;  New  Hampshire,  six; 
Mississippi,  seven;  Nevada,  six;  Arkansas,  six;  Virginia,  five;  Connec- 
ticut, five;  Oregon,  five;  New  Jersey,  four;  Utah,  four;  Maine,  four; 
Washington  Territory,  four;  Ehode  Island,  four;  South  Carolina,  four; 
Alabama,  four;  Georgia,  three;  Montana,  three;  Colorado,  two;  North 
Carolina,  two;  Wyoming  Territory,  one;  Louisiana,  one;  Arizona,  one; 
Florida,  one;  West  Virginia,  one;  total  to  United  States,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  To  England,  forty-six;  Ireland,  three; 
Scotland,  ten;  Germany,  twenty-nine;  Denmark,  three;  Sweden,  two; 
Saxonj",  one;  Eussia,  one;  British  North  America,  one;  South  Africa, 
one;  New  Zealand,  sixteen;  New  South  Wales,  thirteen;  Australia,  six; 
China,  three;  India,  one;  Canada,  twenty-four;  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
two;  total  abroad,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two;  and  total  number  of 
letters  sent,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

They  were  written  as  follows:  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -nine — Octo- 
ber, four;  November,  forty-one;  December,  ten.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy — January,  four;  February,  two;  March,  one;  April,  one;  May 
forty-three;  June,  sixty;  July,  forty;  August,  eighty-seven;  September, 
seventy-eight;  October,  sixty-seven;  November,  seventy-five;  December, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one — January, 
seventj'-five;  February,  eighty-three;  March,  ninety;  April,  fortj'-eight; 
May,  forty-nine;  June,  sixty;  Jul}',  eighty-eight;  August,  sixty-eight;  Sep- 
tember, sixty-nine;  October,  fiftj'-one;  November,  sixty-four;  December, 
seventj'-four.  The  letters  received  and  copies  of  letters  written  are  on 
file  in  our  office  oj^en  to  inspection.  The  greater  number  of  the  letters 
received  were  accompanied  by  requests  for  information,  and  the  greater 
number  of  letters  written  were  accomimnied  by  documents  containing 
it.  Full  statements  showing  both  letters  received  and  letters  written, 
and  whence  received  and  where  sent,  accompany  this  document. 

APPLICANTS    FOR   INFORMATION. 

The  number  of  callers  at  the  office  to  obtain  information  of  various 
kinds  concerning  the  facilities  for  settlers  in  this  State  have  been  as 
follows: 


From    United 
States. 


From 
Abroad. 


1869. 
December. 

1870. 
January  ... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Aiigust 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 

1871. 
January.... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August .... 
September, 
October..., 
November. 
December. 


Totals. 


Total . 


71 


49 

15 

18 

4 

4 

17 

152 

33 

105 

51 

152 

89 

47 

33 

54 

52 

100 

38 

48 

1 

70 

14 

120 

56 

120 

26 

136 

33 

142 

48 

172 

25 

172 

16 

104 

34 

26 

9 

15 

13 

181 

102 

366 

79 

74 

56 

48 

29 

2,546 

876 

2,546 

3,422 


In  these  numbers  are  included  the  families  of  those  who  applied  at 
the  office  for  information  if  they  had  accompanied  them  to  this  State. 
Many  of  them  rej^resented  a  number  of  friends  who  would  follow  if  their 
reports  were  favorable.  The  majority  desired  government  lands,  but 
quite  a  number  were  men  of  means  and  desired  to  j)urchase  well 
improved  places. 

OTHER   WORK. 

Besides  thd  documents  mentioned  above  as  circulated  b}'  the  Immi- 
grant Union,  correspondence,  etc.,  a  considerable  amount  of  other 
literary  Avork  has  been  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  which  has 
appeared  as  articles,  correspondence,  etc.,  in  papers  in  California  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  able  and  interesting  report  on  Immigration,  pub- 
lished as  a  congressional   document    by  Hon.  E.  Young,  Chief  of  the 


Bureau  of  Statistics,  at  page  one  hundred  and  eiglity-one,  will  be  found 
a  letter  written  to  supplement  the  information  there  given  concerning 
California,  obtained  in  reply  to  questions  addressed  to  the  Assessors  of 
Internal  Eeveuue  throughout  the  State,  and  relating  mostly  to  matters 
which  could  not  api)ear  in  mere  statistics  or  condensations  of  answers  to 
siJecific  questions  as  there  given.  This  report  has  been  deemed  so  valu- 
able by  managers  of  eastern  railroads  as  a  means  of  turning  travel  west- 
ward over  their  roads,  not  alone  to  California,  however,  that  large 
editions  have  been  republished  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad  Companies,  and  are  being  widely  circulated  at  home 
and  abroad  by  their  agents  for  that  purpose.  Congress  also  will  doubt- 
less order  the  publication  of  large  editions,  and  jjrobably  also  transla- 
tions for  circulation  abroad  to  encourage  immigration. 

While  this  publication  will  undoubtedly  benefit  California  by  laying 
its  advantages  before  the  readers,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  of  the 
same  service  as  othei's  in  which  the  attractions  of  this  State  alone  are 
set  forth  without  similar  showings  by  other  States  and  Territories,  even 
though  less  favored,  which  desire  to  compete  with  us  for  a  shai'e  of  the 
annual  domestic  and  foreign  immigration  that  seek  homes  on  the  new 
and  low  priced  lands  of  the  west.  Considerable  work  has  also  been  done 
in  the  compilation  of  matter  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  State  for  reference  when  required, 
and  for  publication  in  some  of  the  papers  above  mentioned  and  other- 
wise. It  is  sulficient  to  say  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Immigrant  Union  has  at  different  times  been  mentioned  in  many 
newspai^ers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  others  in  England, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Europe  to  which  sample  documents  have  been 
sent,  and  frequently  also  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  correspon- 
dence is  answered  and  similar  documents  sent  gratuitously  to  all  who 
apply  for  them  at  our  office.  Much  of  our  correspondence  from  other 
States  and  countries  consists  of  applications  for  information  made  in 
consequence  of  such  notices. 

We  have  also  taken  pains  on  all  occasions  to  supply  with  full  and 
reliable  official  and  other  information  concerning  this  State,  many 
gentlemen  connected  with  Eastern  newspapers,  and  others  who  have 
visited  this  State  for  purposes  of  business  or  jjleasure,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  their  friends  and  furnish  them  the 
material  for  correspondence,  lectures,  etc.,  on  their  return. 

LECTURES,   ETC. 

We  have  also  availed  ourselves  of  the  services  of  old  Californians 
visiting  their  old  homes  in  the  circulation  of  our  documents  whenever 
the  offer  to  do  so  has  been  made.  Three  gentlemen,  old  residents  of  this 
State  who,  during  the  past  two  years  visited  the  Eastern  States,  during 
their  stay  delivered  lectures  upon  California,  which  were  well  attended 
and  excited  much  interest,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  notices  conceiming 
them  in  the  local  papers.  These  were  Mr.  D.  L.  Emerson,  of  Oakland; 
Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Eev.  John  Powell,  of  Eio 
Yista.  The  lectures  of  the  latter  were  in  the  Welsh  language  delivered 
to  his  countrymen,  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  j^eople,  whom  it 
is  very  desirable  to  attract,  and  who  have  formed  large  settlements  in 
Kansas  and  other  western  and   northwestern  States   where  sufficient 
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inducements  were  held  out  to  them.  Messrs.  Sumner  and  Emerson,  the 
former  of  whom  was  most  successful,  distributed  large  numbers  of  our 
documents  where  they  lectured,  and  demonstrated  that  suitable  agents 
of  this  kind  could  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada. 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  efforts  to  secure  an  active  cooperation  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped. 
The  information  we  have  secured  concerning  public  lands  open  to  settle- 
ment and  2:)rivate  lands  for  sale  has  been  laid  before  all  applicants,  and 
such  other  information,  advice,  and  assistance  as  we  could  furnish 
afforded  gratuitously  in  all  cases.  Every  offer  by  residents  to  impart 
local  information  to  newcomers  desiring  to  settle  in  2:)articular  counties 
has  been  availed  of,  and  letters  of  introduction  commending  the  appli- 
cants to  their  kindly  offices  suj^plied  Avhen  desired. 

Thus  in  the  ways  mentioned  and  otherwise  whenever  opportunity 
offered  all  that  lay  in  our  power  has  been  done  to  fiicilitatc  and  encour- 
age settlement  of  our  vacant  lands  by  attracting  a  desirable  immigration 
of  men  anxious  to  occupy  and  imjjrove  them. 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  made  in  the  performance  of 
this  work  and  exhibiting  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
California  Immigrant  Union  from  its  organization,  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  to  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventj-one — twenty-six  months — is  hereto  annexed.  During  this  time 
we  have  received: 

RECEIPTS. 


Donations 

Subscriptions 

Loans 

Advertising 

Eent  of  deskroom. 

Total 


8903  30 

19,291  50 

1,853  12 

947  90 

935  75 


323,931  57 


The  above  figures  show  an  average  income  of  nine  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  jjer  month. 

Our  expenditures  during  the  same  period  have  been  as  follows: 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Priijtiiig  and  mattei-  for  distribution 

Postage  and  freight 

Stationery 

Salaries  of  Manager,  General  Agent  and  Secretary,  and  boy 

Col  lection  

Office  expenses 

Eent 

Furniture 

Adverti  sing 

Newspapers 

German  agency 

Loans  repaid 

Sundries  

Total 

Balance  cash  on  hand v 

Total 

Add  present  indebtedness,  about 

Total 


63,427 

67 

903 

82 

208 

45 

11,238 

35 

471 

70 

554 

02 

2,698 

50 

431 

74 

2G2 

00 

179 

90 

1,153 

12 

1,762 

86 

638 

15 

$23,927  28 

4 

29 

$23,931 

57 

1,000 

00 

$24,931 

57 

The  tabular  statement  hereto  annexed  exhibits  these  receipts  and 
expenditures  month  by  month  as  they  occurred,  and  are  submitted  as  a 
suitable  basis  for  any  estimates  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  evinced  their  lively  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  State  by  these  liberal  and  voluntary  contributions,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  any  direct  return  there- 
from excepting  w^hat  they,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  whole 
State,  would  receive  from  the  increased  prosperity  which  additional 
productive  population  in  the  farming  and  mining  districts  would  create, 
believe  that  they  have  thus  performed  more  than  their  duty  as  good  and 
public  spirited  citizens.  The  further  performance  of  this  duty  of  attract- 
ing desirable  immigration  and  thus  hastening  the  settlement  of  our  vacant 
lands  and  the  development  of  all  our  resources,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, must  be  provided  for,  if  at  all,  by  the  State,  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
The  enterprise  and  public  spirit  and  the  liberality  of  private  individuals 
is  not  sufficient  for  such  an  object  in  a  State  as  large  as  ours,  but  pos- 
sessing so  small  a  population.  The  experience  of  other  States  and  coun- 
tries shows  that  monej's  thus  expended  produce  results  that  are  amj)ly 
satisfactory  to  the  public  and  to  taxpayers.  In  proportion  as  the  dis- 
tance from  our  State  to  the  great  centres  of  population  and  the  cost  of 
coming  here  exceed  that  of  other  States,  and  in  proportion  as  our  im- 
mense area  of  vacant  public  and  private  lands  exceeds  theirs,  so  does 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  expended  in  attracting  population  hither 
increase.  This  we  have  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  case,  and  an 
inspection  of  our  expenditures  and  management  generally  will  show 
that  no  useless  extravagance  has  been  indulged  in.  An  examination  of 
the  estimate  of  expenses  proposed  to  be  incurred  in  the  future  will  show 
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that  effective  operations  can  hardly  be  carried  on  for  a  smaller  sura.  If 
the  management  of  this  business  is  such  as  is  satisfactory,  the  California 
Immigrant  Union  offers  its  organization,  its  experience,  and  its  officers, 
and  its  services  to  the  State  in  the  performance  of  any  duties  of  a  simi- 
lar character  for  which  it  may  please  the  Legislature  to  make  provision. 
Unless  such  provision  is  made,  and  the  public  spirit  thus  tar  manifested 
is  appreciated  and  recognized,  as  the  association  has  no  capital  stock, 
makes  no  investments,  reaps  no  profits,  promises  no  dividends  to  its  sub- 
scribers, and  makes  no  charge  for  its  services,  there  will  scarcely  remain 
sufficient  inducement  to  continue  its  organization  and  maintain  its  vol- 
untary subscrijDtion  list,  and  its  officers  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

CHARACTER    OF   APPLICANTS    FOR    INFORMATION. 

Concerning  the  ajjplicants  for  information  it  is  necessarj'  to  remark 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  how  many  persons  have  been  or 
will  be  attracted  to  this  State  by  the  efforts  already  made.  Many  of 
those  who  do  thus  come  to  the  State  do  not  apply  at  all  at  the  office. 
There  are  many  reasons  foi'^this.  One  is  that  the  information  furnished 
in  reply  to  correspondence  was  often  so  complete  as  to  enable  the 
applicants  to  make  up  their  minds  in  which  part  of  the  State  they  desired 
to  settle;  and  avoiding  San  Francisco  and  its  hotel  expenses  altogether, 
they  proceeded  directly  to  where  they  expected  to  find  lands  to  suit 
them.  Others  had  friends  already  settled  here,  upon  whose  advice  and 
assistance  they  would  naturall}'  prefer  to  rely.  Americans,  and  par- 
ticularly those  from  the  AVcstern  States,  are  quite  as  ftxmiliar  "with  the 
laud  laws  and  regulations  as  any  of  ourselves,  and  quite  as  able  to  obtain 
such  information  as  they  need  concerning  lauds,  and  to  travel  and  take 
care  of  themselves  and  their  own  interests  generall}'.  The}'  dislike  to  be 
considered  as  "  immigi*ants  "  or  strangers,  and  will  not  apply  for  infor- 
mation at  a  jDublic  ofB.ce,  and  proceed  to  make  themselves  at  home  among 
us  without  ceremony.  They  travel  with  their  eyes  open,  and  find  friends, 
or  make  them  for  themselves.  This  class,  though  among  the  most 
valuable  whom  we  can  attract,  and  those  most  readily  secured  by  the 
circulation  of  our  documents,  will  never  figure  largel}'  upon  the  records 
of  any  immigration  office.  They  write  for  documents,  and  receive  them 
without  acknowledgment,  because  they  see  that  it  jJays  a  State  to  issue 
them  gratuitousl}'.  and  because  other  States  do  so.  They  make  use  of 
the  information  they  find  in  them,  j^roceed  to  the  district  that  suits 
them,  and  quietly  locate  or  purchase  or  lease  a  farm,  and  form  part  of 
the  population,  and  are  shortly  followed  by  their  friends,  without 
creating  any  stir,  excejDt  a  casual  mention  in  the  local  paper  that  "  quite 
a  number  of  settlers  have  recently  located  in  such  a  district."  All  that 
is  necessary  to  attract  this  class  is  to  bring  before  them  a  statement  of 
the  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and  cheap  lands,  and  other  advantages 
which  California  possesses  over  other  States.  What  they  usually  want 
when  they  do  apply  for  information  is  to  know  Avhether  what  they  have 
heard  or  learned  concerning  different  sections  of  the  State  is  correct, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  some  respectable  resident,  to  whom  they 
can  ai:»ply  for  local  and  more  precise  information  in  the  places  they 
intend  to  visit,  and  the  most  direct  and  cheapest  route  to  get  there.  As 
for  the  rest,  they  consider  themselves  able  to  do  as  others  do,  and  per- 
haps a  little  better,  wherever  they  may  go.  Foreigners  and  former 
residents  of  the  older  Eastern  States,  where  there  have  been  no  public 
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lands  for  many  years,  are  more  minute  in  their  inquiries,  and  require 
more  actual  assistance. 

Many  of  those  who  called  at  our  office  professed  to  represent  many 
friends  who  would  follow  them  if  their  reports  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  State  w^ere  favorable.  Others  professed  to  be  agents  of 
organized  colonization  societies  who  proposed  to  found  cooperative 
settlements,  or  to  purchase  large  tracts  of  land  with  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal, subdivide  and  distribute  them  among  stockholders,  or  sell  in  parcels 
to  settlers  whom  the}'  intended  bringing  here.  Others  were  skilled  land 
operators  seeking  profitable  investments,  and  apparently  as  eager  to 
"monopolize  "  good  lands  at  low  prices  as  any  who  have  been  developed 
in  our  own  State.  Quite  a  number  were  farmers  of  considerable  means, 
attracted  by  favorable  reports  concerning  our  mild  climate  and  rich  soil, 
and  able  and  willing  to  purchase  well  imjiroved  farms  near  railroads  and 
large  towns.  The  majority,  however,  were  farmers  of  limited  means 
who  desired  to  obtain  public  lands  upon  which  to  settle  and  make 
improvements  under  the  homestead  or  preemption  laws,  and  would, 
therefore,  in  ever}^  sense  of  the  word,  make  desirable  additions  to  our 
productive  and  taxpaying  population,  if  secured.  Many  of  these  visit- 
ors traveled  extensively  upon  this  coast  in  search  of  locations,  and  the 
severe  drought  prevailing  here  caused  a  large  number  to  visit  Oregon 
and  \Yashington  Territory,  where  agents  informed  them  the  rainfall  is 
more  certain  and  greater,  railroads  in  course  of  construction,  and  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  public  lands  less  than  here.  Man}'  of  this  class 
afterwards  returned,  either  disappointed  or  because  better  pleased  with 
what  they  saw  here.  Those  who  traveled  most  complained  greatly  of 
the  large  tracts  of  unsurveyed  Government  land  held  bj'  single  individ- 
uals without  claim  of  title  and  under  pretence  of  the  slightest  possible 
improvements,  and  from  which,  under  the  possessory  Act  and  the 
rulings  of  our  Courts,  they  succeed  in  excluding  all  others  who  would 
gladly  settle  and  improve  there.  They  were  unable  to  perceive  how  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  State  was  furthered  by  thus  permitting  one 
man,  who  pays  no  taxes  and  makes  no  improvements,  to  drive  off  from 
ten  to  forty  other  persons,  each  of  whom  would  gladly  do  both ;  and  in 
such  cases  we  were  compelled  to  admit  that  we  did  not  claim  this  to  be 
either  an  advantage  of  California  or  an  inducement  to  agricultural  set- 
tlers. And  since  it  is  not  for  the  interest,  of  the  State  or  of  any  county 
to  permit  one  man  to  hold  large  tracts  of  land  without  title  or  payment 
of  taxes,  and  prevent  the  settlement  of  twenty  other  men  upon  land  to 
which  they  each  have  at  least  as  much  right  as  himself,  and  would 
willingly  improve  and  pay  for,  we  hope  to  see  a  statute  passed  by  which 
our  Courts  will  not  protect  such  jjossessions  of  tracts  of  unsurveyed 
lands  larger  than  the  National  Government  will  award  the  first  occu- 
pant after  survey  made,  and  compel  the  marking  out  of  claims  which 
may  be  held,  in  order  that  the  residue  shall  be  open  to  those  who  need 
it,  and  are  willing  to  jDay  the  cost  of  survey  and  take  it  on  the  terms 
the  Government  offers,  and  pay  taxes  on  it  forever  after. 

The  letters  on  file  in  our  office  and  the  applications  made  there  show 
conclusively  that  whenever  the  contrast  between  our  mild  Winters  and 
bright  Summer  skies,  and  long  and  severe  Winters  and  short  Summers, 
and  the  frequent  rains  that  ruin  or  constantly  endanger  the  fruits  and 
crops  of  the  farmer,  even  when  ripened,  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  is  properly  set  before  them,  very  many  of  the  residents 
of  those  States  are  easily  induced  to  sell  off  their  farms  and  seek  new 
and  more  cona:enial  homes  in  this  State,  and  seldom  regret  the  change. 
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Another  fact  established  by  these  letters  is  that  the  result  of  the 
circulation  of  iiiiniigration  documents,  though  sure,  need  not  alwaj^s  be 
looked  for  in  a  single  season.  Man}^  who  receive  them  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  will  come  to  California,  but  cannot  do  so  until  they  are 
able  to  sell  or  nuike  some  satisfactory  disposition  of  lands  where  they 
are.  Often  one,  two,  or  three  years  will  elapse  ere  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
Sometimes  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  farms  when  they  move 
westward  again;  others  make  leases  and  leave  a  power  to  sell  when 
opportunity  offers,  with  some  agent  in  the  vicinity,  and  come  with  what 
available  means  they  have.  These  and  others  who  make  sales  on  long 
credits,  come  here,  make  a  location,  commence  in  a  small  w^ay  until  the 
proceeds  of  their  sales  become  available  and  can  be  expended  for  stock 
and  comfortable  improvements.  Thus  when  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  residence  in  this  State,  the}'  work  for  months,  or  even  years, 
to  wind  uj)  their  business,  and  submit  to  many  inconvenience,  to  come 
here;  the}'  pay  the  comparatively  high  rates  of  fare  and  endure  the 
meagre  accommodations  afforded  on  immigrant  trains  to  families  and 
travelers  of  limited  means,  to  seek  a  climate  in  which,  even  if  no  trich,  a 
man  may  live  comfortably  all  the  year  round;  where  the  streams  are 
not  frozen,  nor  the  ground  covered  with  snow;  where  all  industry  is  not 
jDaralyzed  in  Winter,  and  one  half  the  year  consumed  in  efforts  to  lay  up 
provisions  for  man  and  beast  during  this  long  unprofitable  season  of 
enforced  idleness. 

The  addressing  of  such  documents  to  one  eastern  farmer  does  not 
affect  him  alone.  Its  contents  are  discussed  by  the  members  of  his 
family,  their  friends,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances.  If  he  is  convinced, 
sells  his  farm  and  comes  here,  his  neighbors  for  the  same  reasons  that 
influenced  him,  are  often  ready  to  follow  his  example  if  they  can  arrange 
to  do  so.  Often  relatives  in  other  States  desire  to  settle  near  him,  and 
particularly  if  his  reports  concerning  his  own  success  are  favoi-able; 
others  are  certain  to  follow  whether  they  settle  near  him  or  not.  Thus 
the  effect  of  such  documents  may  be  looked  for  long  after  they  are  sent 
and  read  by  those  who  originally  receive  them.  If  once  a  considerable 
current  of  immigration  is  turned  towards  this  coast,  there  need  be  no 
fears  but  that  it  will  steadily  grow  and  swell  in  the  future  until  an 
ample  return  is  obtained  for  whatever  reasonable  outlay  is  made  to 
secure  it. 

WIDE   CIRCULATION    OF   DOCUMENTS. 

In  order  to  secure  the  widest  possible  circulation  of  the  information 
distributed,  nearly  all  of  our  documents  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
request  that  when  read,  the  person  receiving  them  will  (.leposit  them  in 
some  public  reading  room  or  library  not  already  supplied,  where  they 
will  be  preserved,  that  others  may  read  them,  and  that  extra  copies  sent 
may  be  circulated  among  friends  likely  to  be  interested  in  their  contents, 
and  an  offer  to  supply  gratis  similar  documents  to  all  others  who  desire 
them  and  might  thereby  be  induced  to  settle  in  this  State.  In  very 
many  cases  applicants  for  documents  have  asked  for  additional  copies 
for  friends,  or  the  writers  have  offered  to  circulate  usefully  as  many  as 
may  be  sent.  In  all  cases  such  offers  of  gratuitous  service  have  been 
accej)ted  and  a  liberal  supply  furiiished,  and  we  know  in  many  cases 
that  the  promise  has  Ijeen  faithfully  kej^t.  This  has  been  done  in 
England,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  we  can  thus  dispose  of  all 
we  can  supply.     VYe  have  thus  supplied  several  thousand  copies  of  our 
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publications  and  documents  to  the  agents  of  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  England,  and  Europe,  and 
to  the  agents  of  the  steamship  lines  between  San  Francisco  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  ticket  agents  at  the 
seaports  and  in  the  interior,  in  order  to  induce  some  who  otherwise 
might  not  think  of  coming  to  come,  and  others  who  were  intending  to 
come  to  America,  to  select  Ca  ifornia  as  their  place  of  residence  in 
preference  to  any  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Territories.  The  owners  of 
transj)ortation  lines  are  very  willing  to  assist  us  to  benefit  California  in 
this  manner  because  they  are  thus  directly  benefited.  Their  agents  are 
glad  to  receive  our  documents  because  by  their  circulation  their  com- 
missions on  sales  of  tickets  are  increased.  This  mutuality  of  benefits  is 
the  true  foundation  for  cooperation  in  any  undertaking,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  every  class  in  the  community  and  every  section  of  the  State 
will  be  benefited  b}"  a  large  and  speedy  increase  of  our  productive  popu- 
lation, we  rest  an  application  for  assistance  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
enable  the  California  Immigrant  Union  to  enlarge  and  make  its  public 
spirited  operations  more  effectual. 

ESTIMATE   OF    MONTHLY    EXPENSES    OF   AN     EFFECTIVE    I3IMIGRATI0N    AGENCY 

The  application  made  for  an  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month,  in  order  to  place  the  operations  of  the 
California  Immigrant  Union  upon  an  etfective  working  basis,  was  founded 
upon  the  following  estimate: 


Office  rent 

Manager's  salary 

General  Agent's  salary 

Clerk 

Expenses  in  office 

Postage  and  freight 

Traveling  expenses 

Tran  slations 

Printing  and  purchase  of  documents  here  and  abroad  equal  to 

ten  thousand  copies  per  month 

Copies  of  records,  maps,  and  field  notes  of  eight  Land  Offices. 

Advertising  in  Eastern  States  and  Europe 

Lecturer  in  Eastern  States 

Agencies, 

London  and  Liverpool,  with  occasional  lecture 

Germany 

Copenhagen 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Bremen 

Ham  burg 

Havre 

Chicago 

New  York 

Total 


200 
200 
100 

50 
200 
100 

25 

500 
200 
100 
200 


250 
150 
25 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 


$2,750 
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As  some  of  the  above  expenses  might  not  be  continuous,  or  commence 
for  some  months  yet,  and  as  the  State  should  obtain  copies  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  ma])S  and  field  notes  for  the  State  Surveyor  General's 
office,  and  furnish  copies  of  those  pertaining  to  each  county  to  the 
County  Eecorder,  in  whose  office  they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection, 
"we  believe  with  proper  economy'  two  thousand  tive  hundred  dollars  per 
month  would  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  an  agency  on  the  scale  2>ro- 
posed;  the  money  that  might  not  be  needed  or  could  not  be  usefully 
aj^ijlied  for  an}'  one  of  the  objects  specified  being  transferred  to  others 
where  experience  showed  the  best  results  to  be  obtained.  This  estimate 
includes  no  allowance  for  salaries  in  San  Francisco  to  any  j)erson  whose 
whole  time  is  not  devoted  to  the  business.  A  smaller  appropriation 
might  maintain  a  bureau  of  correspondence  in  San  Francisco  and  provide 
for  the  i)rinting  and  circulation  of  documents  by  mail  as  heretofore. 
This  has  been  done  by  private  subscription  already  by  an  association. 
But  what  is  wanted  is  provision  for  active  work  outside  of  this  State, 
at  the  i)oints  where  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  most  strongly;  where 
the  emigrants  are  collected,  shipped,  landed,  and  scattered;  and  that  our 
documents  may  be  placed  in  their  hands  even  before  they  start  from  their 
homes,  that  they  rany  start  with  the  full  determination  to  come  here,  and 
not  in  doubt  as  to  where  they  will  settle,  leaving  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  State  or  railroad  company  whose  agents  in  ]^ew  York 
happen  to  be  most  active  or  most  unscrupulous.  "Work  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  secured  unless  it  is  paid  for.  AYe  believe  it  can  be  secured  for 
the  sum  named  through  the  agency  of  our  correspondents  and  ocean 
and  railroad  transportation  companies  who  are  interested  to  see  our 
oiserations  succeed.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  Minnesota  appropri- 
ated ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose  out  of  a  total  State  tax  assess- 
ment of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  actual 
receipts  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen'  hundred  and  seventy-one,  were,  as  per  report  of  the  State  Con- 
troller, three  million  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents,  or  over  ten  times  as 
much. 

THE    GROWTH    OF   NEW  STATES. 

From  the  census  returns  and  other  estimates  which  have  been 
accepted  as  reliable  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  some  of  the  new 
States  w^hich  have  competed  with  California  for  population  have  been  as 
follows: 

California. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  population  as  per  census, 
ninety-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  census,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  estimate,  four 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy,  census,  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven.     Gain  in  last  ten  3'ears  47.5  per  cent. 

Iowa. — The  growth  of  the  population  of  Iowa  is  reiDresented  by  the 
folio winii:  fiiijures: 
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1838 
1840 
1844 
184G 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 


320,013 
519,055 
038,775 
674,913 
701,732 
754,699 
902,040 
,040,819 
,191,812 


Gain  in  last  ten  j^ears,  76. G  per  cent. 

Minnesota. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  six  thousand  and  seventy- 
seven;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  one  hundred  and  seventy -two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-six, 
two  hundred  thousand;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven.  Gain  in  last  ten 
years,  153.2  per  cent. 

Nebraska. — In  eigj|teen  hundred  and  sixty,  twenty-eight  thousand 
eight  hiindred  and  forty-one;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand.  Gain  in  last  ten  years,  326.5  per 
cent. 

Wisconsin. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  thirty  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-five;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred  and 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-one;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  one  million  fifty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  Gain  in  last  ten  years,  thirty- 
six  per  cent. 

Oregon. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  fifty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty -five;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  ninety  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty -two.     Gain  in  last  ten  j'ears,  73.4  per  cent. 

Washington  Territory. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ninety-four;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one.  Gain  in  last  ten 
years,  106.2  per  cent. 

When  this  increase  is  compared  with  the  slow  natural  growth  of  pop- 
ulation it  is  evident  how  largely  this  increase  has  in  every  instance 
above  mentioned  been  owing  to  foreign  and  domestic  immigration,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  this,  the  surest  and  most  rapid  means  of 
increasing  the  population  and  wealth  of  new  States,  shall  be  stimulated 
and  promoted  by  every  legitimate  means  within  the  power  of  legislators. 

The  following  table  more  fully  shows  the  growth  of  these  States  in 
material  wealth  as  well  as  in  population  during  the  past  ten  years,  as 
shown  hy  the  United  States  census  returns  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears: 

Flr!<t — That  the  actual  increase  in  population  in  California  during  the 
past  ten  j'ears  has  been  less  than  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Second — That  the  percentage  of  increase  of  population  has  been  less 
in  California  than  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  or  Washington 
Territory. 

Third — That  the  increase  in  wealth  of  all  the  other  States  enumei'ated 
has  been  at  rates  varying  from  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  head  to 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  per  head  for  the  additions  to  their 
jDopulation  during  the  past  ten  years,  while  in  California  it  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  per  head,  so  that 
apparently  what  increase  of  population  has  been  secured  b}^  California 
has  increased  its  wealth  more  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  other  State 
named. 

Fourth — That  with  this  growth  of  population  the  average  wealth  of 
each  iniiabitant  in  the  State  has  also  increased,  as  shown  by  the  table  in 
every  State  except  Iowa,  as  to  which  the  explanation  is  furnished  by 
the  IJuited  States  Land  Office  rejDorts,  viz:  that  most  or  all  of  the  govern- 
ment land  there  disposed  of  is  taken  under  the  homestead  law,  by  which 
title  does  not  pass  until  after  five  years'  residence,  and  consequently  the 
values  of  such  farms  do  not  apj^ear  in  assessment  lists,  which  form  the 
basis  of  such  estimates. 

It  will  therefore  appear  that  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded,  immigration  is  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  any  new 
State  in  which  there  are  large  bodies  of  vacant  lands  open  to  settlers  and 
awaiting  improvement,  on  terms  that  bring  them  within  the  means  ot 
poor  men,  and  the  facts  concerning  California  appear  to  constitute  an 
argument  that  is  irresistible  in  favor  of  all  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote immigration  to  this  State. 

PASSENGER    MOVEMENTS   IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gain  of  population  in  this  State  during 
the  past  ten  years  by  travel  only,  and  not  by  births,  the  figures  being  the 
balances  of  arrivals  over  departures. 


In  1862,  by  sea 

In  1803,  by  sea 

In  1864,  by  sea 

In  1865,  by  loss,  3,780 

In  1866,  by  sea 

In  1867,  by  sea 

In  1868,  by  sea 

In  1869,  by  sea 

In  1870,  by  sea,  6,633,  by  rail,  8,446. 
In  1871,  by  sea,  2,361,  by  rail,  7,921. 


Total  gains... 
Less  loss  in  1865. 


Net  gains  in  ten  years. 


14,771 

15,882 
9,773 


4,759 
15,264 
34,941 
24,400 
15,079 
10,282 


145,371 

3,780 


141,371 
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The  gains  hy  sea  for  the  four  previous  years  were  as  follows: 


In  1858. 
In  1859. 
In  I860. 
In  1861. 


12,746 
13,402 
16,185 
16,864 


Total. 


59,197 


Which  added  to  the  above,  make  a  total  gain  in  fourteen  years  by 
immigration  of  two  hundred  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  eight. 

The  fluctuations  here  shown  were  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  In 
the  earl}"  years  of  the  late  civil  war  very,  many  persons  came  here  for  a 
merely  temporary  residence,  to  escape  the  troubles  in  the  East.  As  the 
war  drew  to  a  close  they  returned  again,  so  that  our  gain  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four  was  six  thousand  less  than  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-thi*ee,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  the  departures 
exceeded  the  arrivals  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  Many 
Californians  also  went  East  to  take  part  in  the  war.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  the  rapidly  approaching  comi^letion  of  the  Pacific 
Eailroad  created  an  unusually  large  movement,  by  which  we  gained  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixtj^-nine  the  balance  in  our  favor  fell  off  ten  thousand  five  hundred, 
viz:  to  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred;  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  a  further  fall  of  nine  thousand  three  hundred  occurred,  and 
reduced  our  gain  to  fifteen  thousand  and  seventy-nine.  During  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one  this  decline  continued  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
five  thousand,  and  our  gains  were  reduced  to  ten  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two.  This  decline  has  undoubtedl}*  been  owing  largely  to 
the  drought  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  two  years,  and  also  to 
the  actual  difliculties  encountered  by  newcomers  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment lands  at  Government  rates  in  consequence  of  the  ojieration  of  the 
Possessory  Act  as  interpreted  in  the  Courts,  under  which  large  tracts  of 
unsurvej'ed  lands  are  held  by  single  individuals,  and  settlers  excluded, 
and  the  absence  of  a  Trespass  Act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  small 
f.irmers'  crops  are  a^the  merc}^  of  the  owners  of  herds,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  fence,  which  in  many  districts  would  cost  more  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  land,  an  expense  many  settlers  are  utterly  unable  to 
incur.  Another  reason  for  this  falling  off  of  immigration  is  doubtless 
the  course  of  certain  newspajiers  in  this  State,  the  editors  of  which  have 
greatly  magnified  the  evils  which  actually  exist,  depreciated  the  real 
resources  and  attractions  of  the  State  for  settlers  who  are  able  to  pur- 
chase or  locate  land  and  commence  farming,  and  insisting  that  out  of  the 
eighty  millions  of  acres  of  lands  owned  'bj^  and  not  yet  disposed  of  by 
the  General  Government  none  remain  that  are  worth  the  taking,  have 
seriously  advised  any  who  might  intend  to  come  here  that  the  induce- 
ments offered  by  other  States  are  far  suj^erior  to  those  of  California — a 
course  the  motive  or  policy  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  To 
whatever  cause  this  decline  in  the  number  of  newcomers  may  be 
attributed,  the  necessity  of  active  and  immediate  measures  to  check  it  is 
sufficiently  evident. 
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PASSENGER   MOVEMENT   OF    1870   AND    1871. 

During  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  the  passenger  movement 
has  been  as  follows,  month  by  month: 


1871. 


January  ... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September , 

October 

November . 
December . 

Totals... 


An-ivals. 


555 
534 
779 
741 

1,828 

2,208 

1,089 

938 

839 

761 

1,085 

836 


12,193 


Departures. 


518 
629 

597 

916 

805 

797 

612 

787 

1,289 

489 

1,192 

1,201 


9,282 


Arrivals. 


1,109 
1,066 
2,086 
3,149 
4,138 
3,028 
2,667 
2,450 
2,491 
3,349 
2,824 
1,460 


29,817 


Departures. 


1,044 
1,063 
1,456 
2,034 
2,511 
2,268 
1,925 
2,251 
2,400 
2,142 
1,775 
1,047 


21,896 


Arrivals  by  sea 12,193 

Arrivals  by  rail 29,817 

Total 42,010 

Arrivals 42,010 

Departures 31,722 


Net  gain. 


,10,282 


Departures  by  sea 9,832 

Dejiartures  by  rail  21,896 

Total 31,728 

Gain  by  sea 2,361 

Gain  by  rail 7,921 

Total.....*: 10,282 


As  showing  the  character  of  this  movement,  the  following  figures, 
exhibiting  the  jiassenger  movement  by  sea  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  are  given: 
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Arrivals  and  Departures  by  Sea,  1870  a/id  1871. 


18- 

■0. 

18 

71. 

« 

Arrivals 

« 

►2 
p 

p 

Arrivals 

a 
o 

From  and  to  Panama 

5,782 

18 

11 

16 

1,069 

992 

565 

1,315 

775 

118 

7,260 

3,459 

3 

5 

3 

5,542 

844 

416 

875 

955 

91 

4,166 

From  and  to  Eastern  ports  direct... 

From  and  to  England  direct 

From  and  to  Eui'ope 

1 

6 

From  and  to  China  and  Japan 

From  and  to  Hawaiian  Islands 

From  and  to  Mexico 

4,232 
629 
393 
433 
463 
107 

3,264 
516 
294 

From  and  to  Australia 

From  and  to  British  Columbia 

From  and  to  other  countries 

521 
963 
102 

Total 

20,161 

13,528 

12,193 

9,832 

Thus  from  the  above  it  appears  that  while  the  arrivals  from  China 
and  Japan  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  were  only  one  thousand  and 
sixty-nine,  the  departures  were  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  indicating  that  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  more 
persons  returned  to  China  than  came  here. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  the  arrivals  from  China  and 
Japan  were  five  thousand  five  hundi"ed  and  forty-two,  and  the  departures 
were  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  indicating  a  gain  irom 
that  direction  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  Mongolian. 

The  gains  by  rail  from  Eastern  cities  are  previously  stated.  These 
figures  point  out  the  importance  of  taking  measures  to  secure  what 
additional  population  we  require  from  desirable  rather  than  undesirable 
sources. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  appears 
that  during  the  quarter  ended  December  last,  there  arrived  at  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  immigrants, 
of  whom  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  were  male,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  female.  The  nationalities  of  the  immigrants  are 
as  follows:  England,  forty-eight;  Ireland,  fifty-seven;  Scotland,  twenty- 
three;  France,  eight;  Germany,  twenty-four;  Mexico,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six;  Australia,  six  hundred  and  sixty-one;  Tahiti,  sixteen;  Chile, 
four;  Peru,  seven;  China,  six  hundred  and  thirty-six;  Vancouver's 
Island,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine;  Sandwich  Islands,  thirty-six. 
Their  occupations  w^ere:  Clergymen,  three;  clerks,  forty-two;  cooks, 
three;  farmers,  six;  laborers,  one  thousand  and  twenty-three;  merchants, 
fifty-four;  mechanics,  two  hundred  and  fifty-six;  mariners,  sixteen; 
miners,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three;  physicians,  eight;  without 
occupation,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
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ROOM    AND    NEED    FOR   POPULATION    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Acoovding  to  the  latest  official  estimate  (October  sixth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one),  the  area  of  the  State  of  California  will  approxi- 
mate to  one  hmnlred  and  fift^^-three  thousand  square  miles,  or  ninety- 
seven  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  this  area  has  been  sur- 
veyed'b}'  the  General  Government.  Of  this  area,^t  is  estimated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  General  Land  Office,  "that  ninety 
million  acres  are  susceptible  of  a  diversified  agriculture,  or  of  otherwise 
being  made  i^roductive."  (United  States  Land  Office  report,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty.)  The  usual  estimate 
is  that  forty  million  acres  are  arable;  the  land  suitable  for  grazing  of 
equal  extent,  and  ten  million  acres  cajjable  of  being  made  productive  by 
protection  from  overflow  when  swamp,  or  by  irrigation  when  arid. 

The  United  States  Land  Office  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
sevent}",  page  one  hundred  and  sixty,  says:  "Excluding  the  area 
granted  by  the  General  Government  for  different  purposes,  also  the  sur- 
face covered  by  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  and  the  quantity  embraced 
in  sales  and  locations,  there  yet  remain  one  hundred  million  seventy 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seveiity-seven  and  sixteen  one  hundredth 
acres  of  public  lands  Avithin  the  limits  of  the  State  liable  to  disposal." 
Also,  further  on:  "  It  is  estimated  that  the  coast  district  contains  thirty 
thousand  square  miles  of  mountains,  and  twent}^  thousand  square  miles 
(tAvelve  million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres)  of  vallej^s;  and  the 
interior  districts,  eighty  thousand  square  miles  (fifty-one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  acres)  of  valleys  and  plains,  and  fifty  thousand  of 
mountains;"  (page  one  hundred  and  sixty -three.) 

As  the  hitter  estimate  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State  above  given 
(made  by  the  Chief  Draughtsman  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  in  San  Francisco)  purports  to  be  a  correction  of  former 
estimates,  by  omitting  bays,  harbors,  lands  covered  by  water,  etc.,  the 
foregoing  statement  probably  should  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion, 
viz:  about  twenty  per  cent.  Thus  corrected  the  amount  of  land  still 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  General  Government,  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  which  is  still  oj^en  to  actual  settlers,  is  sufficiently  great  to 
merit  the  attention  of  wise  legislators,  who  ai^preciate  the  importance 
of  hastening  the  process  of  occupjang  and  making  it  productive. 

The  last  reqDort  of  our  State  Surveyor  General  shows  that  the  area  of 
land  cultivated  in  this  State  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  does 
not  greatly  exceed  three  million  eighty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres,  or  about  one  in  every  thirt}',  and  that  about  one 
half  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  the  single  crop  of  wheat. 

The  actual  population  of  California  as  compared  with  its  area  is  so 
small,  viz:  only  about  four  to  the  square  mile,  that  it  is  evident,  without 
any  important  additions  to  the  portion  which  resides  in  cities  and  towns, 
that  of  the  agricultural  regions  might  be  multiplied  several  hundred  per 
cent  without  beginning  to  approach  the  degree  of  density  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  prosperity,  or  even  that  which  has  been  attained 
in  some  of  the  larger  and  older  Eastern  States.  Indeed,  the  prosperity 
of  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  in  which  are  concentrated  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  requires  that  they  shall  be 
backed  up  by  a  larger  agricultural  and  productive  population  settled 
around  and  beyond  them.     This  has  long  been  evident  to  eveiy  Intel- 
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ligent  person,  whether  resident  among  us,  or  merely  a  casual  visitor  who 
has  examined  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  care. 

DISTRIBUTION     OF   POPULATION    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

The  population  of  California  as  given  by  the  United  States  census  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  was  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty  four  are  whites,  fortj'-nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  Chinese,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
colored,  and  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  Indians.  Of 
these  we  find  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  or  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent,  concentrated  in  San  J'rancisco 
alone.  In  the  ten  cities  and  towns  which  succeed  it  in  the  order  of 
Uieir  populations,  viz:  Sacramento,  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight;  Oakland,  eleven  thousand  one  hundred  and  four;  Stock- 
ton, ten  thousand  and  thirty-three;  San  Jose,  nine  thousand  and  ninety- 
one;  Grass  Valley,  seven  thousand  and  sixty-six;  Vallejo,  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-two;  Los  Angeles,  five  thousand  six  hiindred 
and  fourteen;  Marysville,  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five; 
Chico,  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  and  Santa  Clara, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy,  we  find  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  seventy-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one — over  thir- 
teen per  cent.  Thus  we  find  over  forty  per  cent  of  our  inhabitants  con- 
centrated in  eleven  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns,  leaving  less  than 
sixty  per  cent  residents  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  districts  beyond 
them.  If  the  complaints  made  by  many  of  these  towns — that  the  enu- 
meration was  defective — were  true,  the  case  is  worse  than  as  stated 
above.  If  we  then  take  the  numerous  other  towns  not  named  above 
and  estimate  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  do  not  occupy,  cultivate, 
or  improve  the  soil,  and  the  large  number  of  miners  who  are  engaged  in 
operations  of  a  character  which  are  not  as  yet  productive,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  number  of  people  now  actually  occujDying  and  culti- 
vating and  otherwise  improving  and  making  productive  the  vast  area  of 
good  agricultural  land  within  the  limits  of  this  State  is  far  smaller 
than  is  consistent  with  general  and  substantial  prosperity.  If  we 
examine  the  methods  of  culture  and  pasturage  in  use  among  the  class 
who  occupy  the  lands  which  are  adapted  to  agriculture,  we  find  that 
our  herdsmen  and  many  of  our  farmers  are  exhausting  the  natural  j^as- 
tures  by  annually  cutting  or  pasturing  ott'  the  seeds  before  maturity, 
and  taking  no  means  of  rei^lenishing  the  land,  whether  by  rest  or  the 
sowing  of  grass  seeds,  such  as  are  in  use  in  all  countries  where  a  careful 
and  economical  agriculture  prevails.  Our  farmers  also  by  confining 
themselves  to  the  production  of  a  single  stai:)le  without  manuring,  rota- 
tion, or  diversity  of  crops,  are  impoverishing  their  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  aftbrding  that  permanent  and  profitable  employment  for  labor- 
ing men  and  women,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  agriculture  in 
other  countries,  even  where  laboi'-saving  machinery  has  attained  its 
greatest  perfection.  The  facts  in  this  regard  have  been  fully  stated  in 
the  annual  reports  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  a2:)parent 
that  important  additions  are  necessary  to  our  agricultural  population, 
not  only  to  increase  its  numbers,  but  also  that  our  agriculture  may  be 
improved.     The   wealth  of  the  State  would  be  greatly   increased   by 
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adding  to  its  population.  Population  alone  is  wealth,  and  where  it  exists 
material  wealth  that  is  found  by  both  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector  grows 
and  increases  with  it,  and  thus  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  State  and 
county  and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  schools,  roads,  and  other 
institutions  of  civilization  is  diminished,  because  shared  by  a  greater 
number. 

When  we  consider  that  California  is  as  large  as  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  populous  eastern  States  which  by  reason  of  the  density  of  their 
population  sustain  all  the  institutions  of  a  high  civilization  at  far  less 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  than  is  now  possible  here,  the  necessity  for 
immediate  and  active  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  our  condition  is 
sufficiently  apparent. 

HOW   TO   ATTRACT   POPULATION. 

The  question  then  arises:  how  shall  this  be  done?  "What  means 
shall  we  take  to  attract  useful  additions  to  our  population?  These 
questions  are  best  answered  by  references  to  the  means  adopted  by 
other  countries  that  have  been  situated  in  many  respects  as  we  are  now. 
These  questions  have  received  more  or  less  attention  in  all  countr'es 
newly  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  the  Australian  colonies, 
situated  as  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been 
adopted.  At  first  used  only  as  a  penal  settlement,  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  country,  which  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  California, 
soon  attracted  voluntary  immigrants.  The  discovery  of  their  gold 
mines  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  this  State,  created  a 
rush  thither  similar  to  that  which  first  populated  our  own  mountains. 
As  the  yield  of  their  placer  mines  diminished  the  attractions  of  agricul- 
ture, pasturage,  and  manufactures  became  stronger,  and  the  number  of 
those  engaging  in  these  productive  industries  increased.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  ordinary  institutions  of  civilization  created  the  same  desire 
for  a  permanent  j^opulation  to  sustain  them  that  arose  among  us  a  few 
years  ago.  Accordingly  a  liberal  land  system  was  established  under 
which  the  herdsman  could  lease  a  large  tract  of  land  until  agricultural 
settlers  required  it,  and  farmers  who  desired  to  settle  could  purchase 
what  land  they  needed  for  agriculture  on  easy  terms  of  credit.  To 
hasten  this  permanent  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  manufactures  and  the  development 
of  every  other  resource,  a  system  of  agencies  in  the  mother  country 
and  assisted  passages  for  immigrants  has  been  devised  and  set  in 
operation,  the  result  of  which  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  all  the 
colonies  are  inaugurating  similar  movements  and  making  liberal  pro- 
vision to  secure  their  efficiency.  The  following  short  item  from  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  shows  what  is  accomplished  in  this  manner  by  a  single 
colony: 

Queensland  Emigration. — The  ship  Indus,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  burden,  sailed  on  the  nineteenth  instant  from  Gravesend  for  Bris- 
bane, Queensland,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Roberts;  Surgeon 
Superintendent,  E.  Dowdney,  Esq.;  Matron,  Miss  Gillies.  The  Indus  is 
the  one  hundred  and  third  vessel  that  has  sailed  on  the  land  order  sys- 
tem of  emigration  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Queensland  Gov- 
ernment Office,  thirty-two  Charing  Cross,  London.  She  contains  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  souls,  divided  into  paying,  assisted,  and  free 
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passengers,  and  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  families, 
one  hundred  and  five  single  men,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  single 
females. 

The  settlement  of  the  Canadian  Pi'ovinces  has  been  encouraged  by 
similar  means. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  State  of  California  will  adoj)t  any  system 
as  thorough  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  fortunately  we  have  not  the 
same  difficulties  to  overcome  as  the  Colonies  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, while  the  inducements  Ave  are  able  to  present  to  emigrants  are 
far  greater.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  those  countries  grow 
most  rapidly  in  wealth  and  pojDulation  by  voluntary  immigration  whose 
resources  and  attractions  are  most  thoroughly  advertised  and  thus 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  classes  that  may  be  attracted,  and  which 
do  most  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  come.  The  English  Colonies  have  largely  dej)ended  upon  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  land  to  settlers,  usually  at  one  pound  sterling,  or  five  dollars 
per  acre,  to  reimburse  them  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  attracting  them, 
and  their  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed.  California  offers  to 
settlers  lands  gratis  under  the  homestead  law,  or  at  the  mere  cost  of 
survey  and  registry  by  preemption;  i.  e.  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  f)er  acre.  This  inducement  is  suf- 
ficient to  attract  them  if  only  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  lands  and 
the  advantages  of  our  climate,  our  public  school  system,  and  other  liberal 
legislation  are  jDroperly  made  known,  what  is  possible  doAe  to  diminish 
the  cost  of  transf)ortation  hither  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  information  they  require  as  to  suitable  available  lands  upon  which 
to  make  their  homes  after  their  arrival. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    DONE   IN    OTHER    STATES. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  have  adopted  legislation  and  ap- 
propriated puplic  moneys  for  the  purjoose  of  attracting  population,  to 
hasten  the  occupation  and  cultivation  of  their  vacent  lands. 

loica. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  Iowa  apj^ointed  a  Commissioner 
to  reside  at  New  York,  to  promote  immigration  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  war  interfered  with  his  success,  and  propably  they  had  not  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  •  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  his 
office  was  abolished.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  however,  "  An 
Act  to  encourage  immigration  to  the  State  of  Iowa  "  was  passed.  The 
Board  of  Immigration  created,  consists  of  the  Governor  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  Congressional  District.  A  Secretary  elected  by  them  is 
the  only  working  officer,  as  the  Board  only  meets  annually,  and  mileage 
is  only  allowed  them  for  two  meetings  in  each  year.  The  Secretary  is 
j)aid  for  his  services.  Five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
publication  of  documents  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  and  b}^  a  joint 
resolution  the  Secretary  of  State  was  directed  to  supply  postage  and 
stationery.  Unde'r  this  authority  the  paper  was  supplied  for  printing 
sixty-five  thousand  copies  of  their  pamphlet  as  well  as  all  other  postage 
and  stationery,  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  appropriation.  The 
Secretary  informs  me  that  the  present  Legislature  will  be  asked  for  a 
largely  increased  appropriation  (twenty  thousand  dollars)  uj^on  the 
showing  made. 
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LEGISLATION    OF   MINNESOTA. 

In  ;^^inncsota  the  Legislature  commenced  legislation  upon  this  subject 
by  an  Act  to  encourage  immigration,  approved  June  eleventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fit'tj'-eight.  It  appropriated  only  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  paiil  Joseph  A.  Wheelock  for  prejiariug  and  superintending  the  pub- 
lication in  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  climate,  soil,  and  resources  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

On  the  second  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Legislature  passed  an 
Act  providing  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  emigrant  aicf  societies 
to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration  to  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

By  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  approved 
April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-one,  the  Commissioner  of 
Statistics  was  authorized  to  publish  annually,  at  the  exj^ense  of  the 
State,  five  thousand  copies  of  his  report,  as  a  pamj^hlet  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  jDages,  which  were  to  be  distributed  through  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  monthly  official  communications  from  him 
were  to  be  published  in  leading  papers  in  the  large  eastern  cities,  and 
those  of  European  seaports  if  possible.  One  thousand  dollars  was 
appropriated  for  his  salary,  in  lieu  of  copyright,  and  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  his  expenses. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  during  the  war,  the  Act  was 
repealed.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  an  Act  to  organize  a 
system  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  was 
passed,  and  approved  March  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  It 
directed  that  three  thousand  dollars  should  be  appropriated  annually; 
and  three  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  was  api^ropriated  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixtj^-four  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect. 

So  satisfactory  Avere  the  results  thus  obtained  that,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  the  Legislature  created  a  State  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  placed  ten  thousand  dollars  at  their  disposal,  to  employ  agents 
and  correspondents,  prepare  and  jjublish  documents  concerning  the 
resources  of  Minnesota,  etc.,  and  to  enhance  and  encourage  immigration 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  they  were  to  report  their  labors, 
with  facts  and  suggestions,  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixtj'-eight,  three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  immigration  documents.  The  total 
amount  assessed  for  State  taxes  in  Minnesota  during  that  year  was 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  was  repealed,  apparently  to  change  the  Commissioners,  for  a 
similar  Act  was  at  once  passed,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  w^as  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  new  Board.  The  total  State  tax  assessed  in  Minne- 
sota for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  was  three  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  another  change  in^he  Board  appears 
to  have  been  necessary,  for  a  new  Act  was  passed,  and  two  out  of  the 
three  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  the  Governor  and  Secretarj-  of  State, 
"were  named,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  placed  at  their  disposal.  By 
another  Act  a  Commissioner  of  Statistics  was  created,  (the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  is  ex  officio  Commissioner,)  with  power  to  secure  very 
full  statistics  from  county  officers  concerning  Minnesota,  "  its  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  commerce,  and  population,  including  vital  statistics 
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and  all  useful  facts  which  he  may  be  able  to  gather  bearing  upon  the 
material  and  social  interests  of  the  State,  and  tending  to  afford  at  home 
and  abroad  a  coi'rect  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  progress."  The 
statistics  thus  compiled  were  published  and  used  as  an  immigration  docu- 
ment, precisely  as  the  Surveyor  General's  report  has  been  used  by  the 
California  Immigrant  Union  of  this  State. 

LEGISLATION    OF   WISCONSIN. 

In  Wisconsin,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  an  Act  was  passed 
"to  enhance  and  encourage  immigration  to  this  State  from  the  older 
States  of  the  Union  and  from  Europe."  It  provided  for  printing  and 
distributing  immigration  pamphlets  in  the  English,  ^V^elsh,  Geinnan,  and 
Scandinavian  hmguages,  in  such  number  as  to  the  Board  may  seem 
l^roper.  Only  two  thousand  dollars  was  j^laced  at  the  disj^osal  of  the 
Board  for  this  purpose. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  the  Act  was  amended,  enlarging 
the  jDower  of  the  Board  and  adding  French  to  the  list  of  languages  in 
which  pamphlets  were  to  be  published.  It  also  authorized  them  to  pro- 
vide "  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  useful  information  concerning 
the  climate,  products,  population,  and  resources  of  this  State,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  best  routes  to  this  State  from  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  and  for  printing  the  same"  in  those  languages. 

A  few  days  after  the  Act  was  again  amended  in  a  way  intended  to 
encourage  the  people  of  the  State  to  interest  themselves  in  the  move- 
ment. The  Board  had  one  member  appointed  by  the  Governor  from 
each  Congressional  District,  and  he  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
made  ex  officio  members.  The  Governor  was  also  to  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  a  committee  of  three  in  each  county,  to  assist 
the  State  Board  by  looking  after  the  interests  of  their  own  county. 
These  county  committees  were  to  obtain  lists  of  the  names  and  post 
office  addresses  of  such  friends  and  relatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  localities  as  were  living  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  A 
copy  of  the  list  was  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Board,  and  by  them  the 
county  committees  were  to  be  supj)lied  with  documents  to  mail  to  these 
addresses  and  postage  to  send  them.  Further  to  interest  the  counties, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  might  authorize  the  committees  to  prepare  and 
publish  special  documents  concerning  the  attractions  and  advantages  of 
their  own  county,  at  the  expense  of  the  County  Ti'easury.  These  docu- 
ments the  committee  were  at  liberty  to  mail  with  those  supplied  by  the 
State  Board. 

The  State  Board  were  authorized  to  offer  jjrizes  to  authors  for  suitable 
immigration  documents;  copyright  those  accepted,  and  publish  them; 
and  also  publish  communications  in  foreign  and  Eastern  pajiers,  jjaying 
only  the  cost  of  composition  and  transmission.  None  of  the  Board  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and  only  three  thousand  dollars  was  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  carry  out  these  objects. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  the  experience  gained  had  shown 
that  the  amount  of  work  which  could  thus  be  profitably  performed  was 
sufficient  in  importance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  pay  some  one  to 
attend  to  it  properly,  and  not  merely  devolve  it  as  unpaid  work  upon 
officers  having  other  duties  to  attend  to,  for  which  alone  they  were  2iaid. 
A  new  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion was  created — the  first  appointed,  his  successors  to  be  elected.  All 
the  duties  of  the  old  Board  were  devolved  upon  him,  and  their  records 
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placed  in  his  charge.  He  is  "  annually  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  calculated 
to  give  all  useful  information  concerning  this  State,  showing  briefly  and 
concisely  its  developed  and  undeveloi^ed  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  State  belonging  to  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  preemption  or  entry  under  the  homestead  law;  the 
quantity  for  sale  belonging  to  the  State  and  to  railroad  companies;  the 
average  price  thereof;  a  general  description  of  the  climate,  qualities 
of  soil,  productions  and  productiveness  thereof;  timber,  water  power 
facilities  for  manufactures,  for  navigation  and  commerce,  railroad  con- 
nections, present  and  prospective;  and  all  other  information,  statistical  or 
otherwise,  tending  to  show  the  attractions  and  advantages  which  the 
State  offer  to  immigration,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  same." 

The  same  plan  of  county  committees  was  retained,  but  their  appoint- 
ment given  to  the  Commissioner.  He  was  also  authorized  to  appoint 
agents  abroad,  without  compeBsation  or  power  to  incur  njiy  expenses 
unless  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  in  pursuance  of  law.  (Such 
agents  would  probably  be  ticket  agents  of  well  established  railroad  or 
steamship  lines,  whose  agency  and  supjjly  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  would 
increase  their  business.) 

He  was  to  apjDoint  a  local  agent  at  Chicago  for  four  months  in  the 
year,  at  seventy-tive  dollars  per  month,  and  to  act  himself  as  local  agent 
at  Milwaukee.  He  was  to  endeavor  to  arrange  with  railroad  companies 
for  reduced  fares  for  immigrants,  to  cooj)erate  with  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration in  Washington  so  far  as  he  can  with  advantage  to  this  State,  to 
give  his  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  immigration,  to  distribute 
pamphlets  and  disseminate  information  wherever  in  his  judgment  it  will 
be  most  beneficial,  and  to  do  his  utmost  with  the  means  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  promote  mimigratiou  to  this  State. 

He  is  to  report  annually  his  labors,  expenditures,  results  thereof,  with 
such  references,  suggestions,  and  statistics  as  may  furnish  reliable  data 
for  future  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  his  salary  and  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  the  Act. 

Thus,  though  all  the  legislation  has  been  characterized  by  extreme 
economy,  the  appropriation  has  gradually  been  increased,  as  the  facts 
and  results  satisfied  the  people  and  the  Legislature  that  such  appropri- 
ations were  useful  and  remunerative. 

Samples  of  the  publications  by  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
under  these  Acts  are  herewith  exhibited,  as  also  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Immigration. 

LEGISLATION    IN    KANSAS. 

The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  by  an  Act  approved  February  twenty- 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  entitled  "Immigration  to  Kan- 
sas— an  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  enable  the 
trustees  of  colleges,  academies,  universities,  and  other  institutions, 
societies,  and  companies  to  become  bodies  corporate,"  approved  February 
ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  provided  for  the  formation  of 
corporations  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  to  the  State  of  Kansas, 
giving  them  all  the  usual  jjowers  of  corjoorations,  to  contract  and 
be  contracted  with,  acquire  and  convey  at  jjleasure  all  such  real  and 
personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  and  coiivenient  to  carry  into 
eflect  the  object  of  the  incorporation,  and  do  all  needful  acts  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created,  etc. 
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By  another  Act  approved  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  created,  as  follows: 

BUREAU     OF   IMMIGRATION — AN    ACT     TO     ESTABLISH    A   BUREAU    OF   IMMIGRA- 
TION  AND   APPOINT   AGENTS   THEREFOR. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Sec.  1.  That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  two  Commissioners  of  Immigra- 
tion, who  together  with  the  Governor  shall  constitute  a  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration, which  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  agents  to 
visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  directing  immigration 
to  this  State;  to  make  contracts  with  railroad  and  packet  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  low  rate  of  fare  to  immigrants,  and  to  per- 
form such  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  aimed 
at  in  this  Act;  provided,  however,  that  said  Bureau  of  Immigration  or  its 
agents  shall  not  under  any  consideration  involve  the  State  in  any  in- 
debtedness or  expense  in  amount  exceeding  the  sum  appropriated  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  shall  each  year  collect  and  com- 
pile for  publication,  in  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  also  in 
such  other  forms  as  they  may  judge  best  and  necessary  to  aid  the  object 
of  the  Bureau,  all  statistics  and  facts  relating  to  the  character  and 
resources  of  this  State,  the  amount  of  money  received  and  expended  by 
them,  and  all  such  other  information  as  shall  be  of  general  interest  to 
the  State  and  calculated  to  subserve  the  designs  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  of  the  State  University,  when 
organized,  to  carefully  preserve  a  daily  meteorological  record,  which, 
with  all  such  other  information  relative  to  soil,  minerals,  and  all  other 
scientific  facts  bearing  upon  the  resources  of  the  State  that  such  Facul- 
ties may  be  able  to  gather,  shall  be  forwarded  for  publication  to  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Capital. 

•  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Assessors  of  the  several 
organized  counties  in  the  State  to  prepare  annually  a  report  of  the 
amount  of  lands  in  their  several  counties,  what  proportion  may  be 
vacant,  what  under  cultivation,  and  all  such  other  information  as  they 
may  possess  tending  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State,  and  forward  the  same  to  this  Bureau. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Geologist  to  prepare  an 
abstract  of  such  investigations  as  he  may  have  made  as  to  the  soil, 
minerals,  coal,  salt  springs,  and  other  information  which  came  within 
the  legitimate  duty  of  this  office  to  gather,  at  such  times  as  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  may  require. 

Sec  6.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  (35,000)  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  jDurpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  agents  to  be  sent 
to  Europe,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  oi^erations  of  this  Bureau; 
and  the  Govei*nor  is  hereby  empowered  to  direct  the  Auditor  to  draw 
his  warrants  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  amounts  as  the  Bureau  shall 
deem  proper,  not  exceeding  the  above  amount.  Such  vouchers  to  be 
marked  "  Immigration  Fund,"  and  the  State  Treasurer  shall  pay  each  at 
sight. 

Sec.  7.  The  aforenamed  Commissioners  shall  enter  upon  their  duties 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and 
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remain  in  office  for  one  year,  and  shall  take  the  required  oath  of  Sta^e 
officers,  and  shall  each  give  bonds  in  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars 
(2,000),  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  conditioned  to  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  required  by  their  appointment  and  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  shall,  as  much  as  possible, 
encourage  and  try  to  effect  the  organization  of  a  State  Immigration 
Society,  which  shall  cooperate  with  this  Bureau  in  aid  of  immigration. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Thus  the  State  Board  was  directed  to  try  to  awaken  interest  enough 
among  the  general  public  in  the  matter  of  hastening  the  population  and 
developmeiit  of  the  resources  of  the  State  to  secure  the  organization  of 
a  private  association  to  cooperate  with  the  State  officers  who  had  State 
funds  at  their  disposal,  and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  immigrants  in 
the  different  counties. 

Here,  the  public  have  been  in  advance  of  the  Legislature,  and  such  an 
organization  now  exists  and  has  been  in  active  operation  for  over  two 
years,  and  offers  its  services  to  the  State,  and  the  public  spirit  and  dis- 
interested motives  and  objects  of  its  members,  as  well  as  the  character 
and  standing  of  its  officers,  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  consideration 
to  which  its  application  is  entitled. 

In  the  "  Act  making  approjn'iations  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  ap- 
proved March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,"  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"For  immigration  purposes,  the  sura  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars; 
the  said  sum  to  be  expended  hj  the  Governor  in  purchasing  twenty-tive 
hundred  copies  of  a  book  now  ready  for  publication,  entitled  '  The 
Resources  and  Development  of  Kansas;  Fifteen  Years  Experience;  with 
a  new  map  and  twenty-five  illustrations;  by  C.  C.  Hutchinson.'  Five 
cojDies  of  said  book  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  and  every 
Senator  and  Representative  of  the  present  Legislature,  to  be  distributed 
by  them  outside  of  Kansas,  and  the  remainder  of  said  books  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  Governor  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem  best 
calculated  to  call  attention  to  the  resources  and  advantages  presented 
by  the  State  of  Kansas." 

Also  ano'Jier  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  is  herebj'  appropriated 
for  the  jjurpose  of  collecting  and  publishing  such  information  and  sta- 
tistics as  are  best  calculated  to  induce  and  aid  immigration  to  the  State; 
and  that  for  the  same  purpose  the  further  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  to  j)ay  the  neeessar}^  expenses  of  collect- 
ing, transj)orting,  and  exhibiting  the  agricultural  products  of  Kansas  at 
the  industrial  exhibitions  of  the  East,  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  The  money's  hereby  appropriated  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Kansas  Immigration  Society,  on  presentation  by  the  said  society  of 
vouchers  setting  forth  in  detail  the  disbursements  of  the  society  for 
the  purpose  or  purposes  hereinbefore  named,  verified  by  affidavit  of  its 
President  and  Secretary,  and  ajiproved  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
of  State." 

Thus  Kansas  appears  to  be  very  much  in  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  make 
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its  advantages  and  attractions  known  abroad.  Tlie  result  of  its  earlier 
appropriations  of  State  moneys  was  tlie  organization  of  a  large  and 
public  s})irited  private  association,  which  is  appreciated,  encouraged,  and 
aided  by  the  State,  and  which  has  demonstrated  to  private  landowners 
that  it  will  pay  them  handsomely,  and  better  than  any  other  course,  to 
subdivide  and  sell  their  lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
means  to  advertise  them  and  attract  purchasing  settlers  from  abroad. 
As  a  result,  Kansas  has  filled  up  rapidly  with  an  enterprising  and*  intel- 
ligent population  and  taxable  wealth,  and  not  only  that  State  but  the 
entire  West  has  been  benefited  by  the  enterprise  developed,  and  the 
new  and  i)roductive  population  attracted,  when  public  attention  was 
once  fairly  turned  in  that  direction. 

From  the  accompanying  statement  it  will  appear  that  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  California  Immigrant  Union  for  the  past  two  yeai"s  has 
been  of  jirecisely  the  same  character  in  every  respect  as'that  thus 
devolved  upon  State  officers,  and  paid  for  from  the  Treasuries  of  other 
States,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  at  its  disposal.  And  its  records  are 
open  to  the  fullest  examination  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  immigration  or  any  of  the  matters  to  Avhieh  they  refer. 

GAINS   IN    MINNESOTA. 

In  the  United  States  Land  Ofiice  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  the  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Minnesota  reports: 

"The  established  foct  that  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Eailroad  Avill  be  com- 
pleted to  the  lied  Eiver  this  season  is  causing  a  volume  of  immigration 
to  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  unprecedented  in  any  previous 
year.  In  Otter  Tail  and  Beker  Counties,  settlements  are  being  made 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  is  estimated  that  along  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  in  the  region  above  mentioned  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  popu- 
lation of  the  State  during  the  present  season.  Other  parts  of  the  State 
have  also  received  large  accessions  of  settlers  during  the  year." 

GAINS   IN    NEBRASKA. 

The  United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Nebraska  in  the  same  volume 
rejiorts : 

"  Immigration  to  Nebraska  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  has  been  unusually  large,  and  the  progress  of  the  State  in. 
material  development  correspondingly  rapid.  A  careful  estimate  based 
upon  statistics  obtained  from  the  State  SujDerintendent  of  Immigration 
and  from  other  reliable  sources,  places  the  total  increase  of  population 
during  the  year  by  immigration  at  about  seventy-five  thousand.  This 
large  influx  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  systematic  eftbrts  of  the  State 
Board  of  Immigration  and  the  railway  companies,  in  making  known  the 
superior  inducements  the.  State  ofters  the  settler  and  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital  and  labor. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  this  remarkable  increase  is  the  establishment 
of  numerous  colonies  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  railroad  com- 
panies owning  land  granted  by  the  general  Government,  which  they  offer 
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to  sell  in  large  quantities  and  on  long  credit.  The  magnitude  and  extent 
of  these  colonies'  settlements  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  liailway  company  has  alone  located  dur- 
ing the  year  nine  colonies,  all  reported  in  a  lirosjicrous  condition,  and  that 
one  of  these  colonies  located  by  the  Union  Pacitic  liailway  has  negoti- 
ated with  that  company  |br  land  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  thousand 
families." 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  the  same  volume, 
(report  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one),  says: 

"  The  emigration  to  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  last 
year  has  been  unprecedented. 

"  In  Ka^isas  and  Nebraska,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  there  were  fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixtj^-seven  entries  made  iinder  the  homestead  law  alone, 
adding  that  number  of  farms  to  these  commonwealths  and  representing  a 
130pulation  of  not  less  than  filty  thousand  persons.  Of  these,  the  larger 
portion  have  sought  Kansas  as  the  field  of  their  labors.  While  these  tw^o 
States  have  been  leaders  in  the  progress  of  settlements,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  show  a  material  increase  in  their  productive  forces,  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  persons  having  entered  homestead  and 
preem.ption  claims  in  these  communities  during  the  last  year.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  entries  are  made  by  persons  from  the  various 
nations  of  the  old  world." 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  during  a  j^ear  in  Avhich  the  average 
gain  of  California  was  sadly  falling  olf. 

IMMIGRATION     DOCUMENTS   OF    OTHER    STATES — PRICES    OP   THEIR    LANDS,    ETC. 

loiva. — The  abstract  just  given  of  the  Acts  creating  these  State  Com- 
missioners and  Boards  of  Immigration  sufliciently  indicates  the  means 
resorted  to  by  them  to  attract  immigrants  to  their  respective  States. 
They  consisted  in  a  judicious  sj^steni  of  advertising  the  cheaj)  lands, 
good  climate,  liberal  laws  and  institutions,  provision  for  free  public  edu- 
cation, the  undeveloped  resources,  and  other  attractions  their  States  had 
to  oft'er  to  newcomers.  A  reference  to  two  of  their  pamphlets  will  be 
interesting  for  several  reasons.  The  first  consists  of  ninety-six  pages  and 
is  entitled: 

"Iowa,  the  Home  for  Immigrants:  being  a  treatise  on  the  resources 
of  Iowa,  and  giving  useful  information  with  regard  to  the  State,  for  the 
benefit  of  immigrants  and  others.  Published  by  order  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Immigration.     Des  Moines;   1870." 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  announces  that  "the 
present  edition  of  this  pamphlet  consists  of  thirty-five  thousand  copies 
in  English,"  and  that  "there  are  also  published  fifteen  thousand  copies 
in  German,  six  thousand  copies  in  Norwegian,  four  thousand  coj^ies  in 
Swedish,  and  five  thousand  in  Dutch."  AVhat  subsequent  editions  have 
been  published  and  circx;lated  by  the  same  Board  I  am  not  advised. 

The  result  of  this  style  of  legislation  to  increase  i^opulation  and  tax- 
able property  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentences: 

"As  compared  with  other  States  the  rates  of  taxation  are  low  in  Iowa 
— the  levy  for  all  State  purposes  being  but  two  mills  en  the  dollar.     In 
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some  counties  or  districts  the  people  voluntarily  impose  additional  taxes 
upon  themselves  for  building  schoolhouses  and  various  other  local  im- 
provements which  enhance  the  value  of  their  property  and  by  which 
they  are  directly  benefited.  The  financial  condition  of  Iowa  is  not 
equaled  by  any  other  State  in  the  Union." 

The  table  elsewhere  given  shows  that  in  the  past  ten  years  Iowa  has 
gamed  in  population  five  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  a  number  equal  to  about  nine  tenths  of  the  entire  present 
population  of  this  State,  and  has  a  population  double  that  of  California  in 
an  area  only  one  third  as  large  as  ours;  and  has,  according  to  this  pamphlet 
(page  57),  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  Government  land 
remammg  within  her  limits,  and  her  people  on  the  average  are  poorer 
than  ours.  Yet  Iowa  is  here  stretching  out  her  arms  for  more  population, 
and  wanting  more  poor  men  within  her  limits,  for  her  people  understand 
that  population  is  wealth. 

Let  us  next  see  how  lands  in  Iowa  are  situated  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  obtainable,  and  what  are  the  inducements  to  settlers  there 
which  have  proven  so  sufficient  to  attract  them.  On  page  fifty-seven  I 
find  the  following  j^aragraph  : 

''G-overnment  Lands.— All  the  Government  lands  yet  remaining  to  be 
taken  are  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State,  and  may  be  esti- 
mated at  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres.  The  larger  portion  of  them 
are  situated  in  the  Counties  of  Osceola,  Lyon,  Sioux,  and  Plymouth. 
They  are  only  in  the  market  to  be  taken  by  preemption  or  as  home- 
steads. This  is  a  wise  arrangement;  for  if  they  were  subject  to  'private 
entry,'  speculators  would  soon  have  them.  As  it  is,  they  must  pass  from 
the  Government  into  the  hands  of  actual  settlers." 

There  is  instruction  for  us  as  well  as  information  in  that  paragraph. 
And  if  Iowa  can  afford  to  advertise  on  this  scale  to  hasten  the  occupation 
and  cultivation  of  her  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  Government  land, 
what  cannot  the  State  of  California  afford  to  do  to  prevent  her  eighty 
million  acres  of  Government  lands  continuing  unimproved  and  unjDro- 
ductive?  If  Iowa  has  obtained  from  the  General  Government  the  boon 
of  having  her  public  lands  reserved  for  actual  settlers  at  Government 
rates,  why  may  not  California  have  the  same  benefit  conferred  upon 
her.''  And  why  should  not  the  same  policy  be  adopted  as  to  our  remain- 
ing State  lands?  I  submit  these  questions  for  the  earnest  consideration 
01  our  legislators. 

Eut  Iowa  does  not  merely  advertise  this  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of 
Government  lands  as  constituting  an  attraction  for  settlers.  Her  legis- 
lators took  a  far  wiser  view  of  their  duty  and  the  true  policy  of 
the  State.  Iowa's  public  lands  had,  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  as  these  figures  indicate,  passed  not  only  into  the  hands  of 
actual  settlers,  but  largely  into  the  hands  of  land  speculators,  and  as 
grants  and  subsidies  to  railroad  corporations.  There  was  the  same 
deprecation  of  land  monopolies  there  as  here.  There  is,  however,  no 
means  known  to  American  law  for  taking  land  away  from  actual  owners 
who  hold  without  improvement,  and  distributing  it  in  smaller  parcels 
among  those  who  desire  to  settle  upon  and  improve  it.  The  Legislature 
appreciated  the  ev^l,  and,  after  due  consideration,  adopted  the  only 
possible  and  sensible  remedy.     It  was: 

i^irsi— Prevention  for  the  future,  secured  by  persuading  the  General 
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Government  to  withhold  from  "private  entry"  the  public  lands  remain- 
i^/  wiihin    her   limits   and   reserve   them   for   actual    homestead    and 

'"|2!^-VotS 'up 'existing  unproductive  monopolies  by  liberally 
ndvertln.  these  privite  and  i^ilroad  lands,  so  as  to  attract  there  pur- 
c  Lers  who  would  buy  small  tracts  and  farm  and  improve  them 
enhandn^  their  value,  increasing  permanently  the  State  and  county 
re4nues1rom  taxation,  and  dividing  with  the  older  population  the  bur- 
dens which  the  maintenance  of  any  government  imposes 

Doubtless  there  were  not  lacking  those  who  opposed  this  po  icy  on 
the  oiwi  1  that  -railroad  companies  and  land  speculators  would  profi 
bv  it'more  largelv  than  any  other  class."  But  no  public  improvement 
or  ex  Zditure'of  public  money  can  be  made  without  some  lew  private 
indlviia  profiting  more  thin  others.  If,  however,  the  permanent 
benefit  to  the  general  public  is  far  greater  than  the  mere  tempora  y 
St  to  the  few,  and  when  this  profit  is  once  reahzed,  the  evil  com- 
[ainedot^  cease  and  is  removecl,  such  expenditure  of  pubhc  lunds  is 
Se  g^aLst  possible  economy,  and  a  profitable  investment^  ^^^1:^^ 
diture  required  for  this  purpose  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  una^oid- 
aWe  penalty  of  the  unwise  legislation  which  created  the  evil.  The  only 
^ItPr-nXe  is  to  suffer  for  an  mdefinite  period  the  evil  which  delays  the 
dev  lo^en"  Ind  advance  of  the  Stale,  taxes  existing-^industr.^^^ 
heavily  and  discourages  others  from  commg  to  create  new  taxable  pi  op- 
ov+T-  nnrl  thus  diminish  the  rate  of  taxation. 

S^t  us  now  see  what  are  the  lands  advertised  as  offering  inducements 
+n  <4Pttlers   other  than  the  public  lands.-  . 

On  mo  e  forty-six  of  this\3amphlet  it  is  stated  that  "  superior  facihties 
for  "cmfr'n'  cLlp  lands  in  Iowa  are  now  offered  to  actual  set  lers  by 
seveiTo  the  land  grant  railroad  companies.  Knowing  that  the  busi- 
ness of  tlr  roads  depends  upon  the  deielopment  of  the  country  through 
ness  oi  uieii  lu  1  ,;,;.piv  brouo-ht  the  r  lands  into  the  market, 

rn'd"uVonTurtl.t\s'miy  speedy  s.Ue  and  settlei^nt^ 

and  upon  s^         ^      ^^  .^  ^  ^  gratifying  fact  that  these  corporations 

prefer  to  have  this  vast  and  rich  domain  pass  into  the  hands  o  actual 
settlers  who  will  render  it  productive.  This  hberal  policy  will  resuU 
Tot  only  in  great  advantag4  to  the  thousands  who  may  become  land 
owners  but  to  the  corporations  themselves.  . 

On  m'es  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver 
EaiWis  ?atedtohave  receiVed^hree  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  which  were  then  "m  the  market  at 
^Les  i=LoW  from  five  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  dependmg  upon 
Sitv  and  local  advantages.  The  cheapest  lands  are  back  Irom  the 
r^aSd  mostly  within  teS  and  none  more  than  twenty  mdes  from  it. 
uuiioaa,  most  y  ^         ^^  ^         ^^.^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^.  ^,^^,^^  ^^^,^^  ^^  ^        o^ 

ten  vears  credit  with  six  per  cent  interest.  If  full  payment  is  made  at 
'the  S^o?  purchasing,  t.4nty  per  cent  is  deducted  from  the  long  credit 

^''On'pa-es  forty-nine,  fifty,  and  fifty-one  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  and 
P.cififEai^i^ad  is  staled  to  have  received  grants  amounting  to  six  hun 
dred  ind  ix  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  "The 
pHces  ran'e  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  with  some  few 
tracts  at  hf^her  figures.  The  prices  are  now  low-below  those  asked  toi 
smilu  lands  Tn  the  same  neighborhood."  Thus,  newcomers  to  obtain 
priv^e  1  nds  must  pay  higher'than  railroad  land  rates;  and  as  this  rail- 
^ild   'pa  sed  through  -Sny  of  the  earliest  and  most  closely  settled 
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counties  in  the  State,  and  therefore  through  Lands  which  were  even  at 
that  early  day  (eighteen  hundred  and  fittj^-six)  already  occupied  and 
improved,"  it  there  obtained  few  or  no  Lands  under  its  grant,  and  new- 
comers desiring  to  settle  there  must  pa}'  prices  fully  as  high  as  those 
psked  in  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  or  Sonoma — corresponding  counties  in  this 
State. 

In  Honorable  Edward  Young's  Eeport  on  Immigration,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  Washington,  at  page  eighty-two,  from  the  reports 
of  local  Assessors  of  Internal  Eevenue,  it  is  stated  that  in  Iowa  small 
improved  farms,  partly  fenced  and  partly  cultivated,  with  frame  build- 
ings, sell  as  follows:  Lee  County,  twenty  dollars  to  seventj'-iive  dollars 
per  acre;  medium  cpiality,  fifty.  Scott,  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars; one  half  under  cultivation.  Jackson,  twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five 
dollars;  wooden  dwellings;  no  barns.  Clayton,  twenty  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars.  Kossuth,  six  dollars  to  twenty  dollars,  according  to  location; 
some  of  the  improved  farms  are  unfenced,  cattle  in  some  neighborhoods 
being  herded;  frame  buildings.  Jasper,  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  forty 
dollars;  farms  about  two  thirds  fenced  and  not  cultivated;  small  frame 
buildings.  Other  counties  generally  range  from  fifteen  dollars  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  and  forty  dollars.  Unimproved  lands  range  in  difterent 
counties  from  five  dollars  to  twenty  dollars;  timber  lands  from  ten  dol- 
lars to  thirty  dollars  and  forty  dollars;  prairie,  five  dollars  to  twenty 
dollars,  and  in  a  few  cases  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  and  two- dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre.  Eents  of  farms  range  from  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre — usually  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to 
five  dollars;  or  at  one  third,  two  fiftbs,  or  one  half  of  the  crop.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  no  difliculty  in  matching  these  inducements  to  settlers 
in  almost  any  portion  of  California  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  damage  the  State  by  letting  the  fact  be 
known. 

On  pages  51  to  53  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad  and 
the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Eailroads,  are  stated  to  have  lands  in 
thirty  counties,  amounting  to  one  million  and  thirty  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres.  "  The  lands  offered  by  this  company 
vary  in  price  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  At  the  latter  price 
persons  can  secure  very  choice  locations  within  two  to  four  miles  of  im- 
portant statioiis.  A  few  tracts  nearer  stations  are  held  at  still  higher 
figures.  Further  from  the  stations  six  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre, 
and  six  to  twenty  miles  from  the  railroad  at  five  and  six  dollars  per 
acre.  *  =i=  *         *         ij-j^g  price  of  timber  Lands  varies  much 

according  to  location  and  quality  from  fifteen  dollars  to  forty  dollars 
per  acre.  *  *  *  *  From  Sioux  City  down  the  Missouri 
Eiver  Valley  "  lands  range  from  five  to  ten  dollarsper  acre.  "  For  "the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Eailroad,  a  magnificent 
grant  embracing  about  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  *  *  * 
on  either  side  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  railroad,  the  terms  of  sale 
are  the  same  as  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Cedar  Eapids  and  Missouri 
Eiver  Eailroad  grant.  " 

On  pages  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Eailroad  is  .said 
to  have  land  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres. '  "  The  prices  range  from  four  dollars  to 
twelve  dollars  per  acre,  averaging  about  eight  dollars  per  acre."  And 
to  show  how  valuable  these  lands  are  and  how  great  the  inducement  to 
purchase,  it  is  added:  "The  excellent  quality  of  these  lauds  would  very 
soon  enable  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  his  home  from  the  products  of  the 
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soil.  It  lias  veiy  often  been  demonstrated  in  Iowa  that  the  first  crop 
of  wheat,  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  will  pay  for  the  land  at  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  as  well  as  for  breaking  and  fencing." 

In  California,  Avhere  the  cost  of  breaking  land  is  less  than  in  Iowa, 
and  particularly  where  a  "no  fence  law  "  operates,  our  farmers  can  do 
quite  as  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  say  so.  And 
with  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  Government  land  yet  undisposed  of  and 
open  to  homestead  and  preemjition  entrj',  and  railroad  grant  lands  sell- 
ing at  prices  as  low  as  those  above  mentioned,  California  offers  induce- 
ments to  settlers  fully  equal  to  the  above,  and  would  probabl}'  attract 
immigration  as  successfully  if  due  care  were  taken  to  make  her  attrac- 
tions and  resources  known. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  the  names  and  locations  of  the  land  offices 
and  agents  of  the  railroad  companies  are  carefully  given,  that  they  may 
be  found  or  addressed  by  letter. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  variety  of  other  information  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  newcomers  to  which  I  cannot  refer,  among  which,  however,  are 
laws  exempting  from  taxation  for  ten  years  one  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  real  and  personal  property  for  each  acre  planted  in  forest  timber; 
fifty  dollars  for  five  years  for  each  aci'e  i^lanted  and  cultivated  in  fruit 
trees;  and  county  authorities  are  authorized  by  law  to  make  similar 
exemjitions  from  count}'  taxes  for  shade  trees  planted  along  public  high- 
ways, and  for  hedges,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  mile  of 
the  former  and  for  each  mile  of  the  latter.  Thus  Iowa  wisely  omits  no 
means  to  increase  her  taxable  2:>i'operty  and  make  the  State  inviting  to 
permanent  settlers.  The  facts  concerning  the  railroad  grants  in  that 
State  show  that  railroad  companies  do  not  sell  their  lands  for  much  less 
than  the  market  value  of  similar  lands;  that  the  existence  of  similar 
grants  in  this  State  need  not  be  considered  an  unmitigated  evil  and  a 
hindrance  to  settlement,  as  some  profess  to  consider  them,  and  point  out 
to  all  such  the  true  means  to  be  taken  by  a  State  to  hasten  the  process 
of  passing  them  into  private  ownership. 

LANDS   IN    MINNESOTA. 

I  have  also  before  me  the  immigration  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages  enti- 
tled: "Minnesota,  its  resources  and  progress,  its  beauty,  healthfulness, 
and  fertility,  and  its  attractions  and  advantages  as  a  home  for  immi- 
grants. Compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  and  published  by 
direction  of  Horace  Austin,  Governor.     St.  Paul;   1871." 

On  page  sixty-two  of  this  jjamphlet  it  is  stated  that  "according  to  the 
latest  surveys  and  estimates  the  total  area  of  Minnesota  is  fifty-one 
million  seven  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  Of  this  there  ai*e  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  about  eleven 
million  acres;  held  by  railroads,  schools,  etc.,  about  eleven  million 
acres;  being  a  total  absorbtion  of  twenty-two  million  acres  of  the  public 
lands,  and  leaving  an  area  of  thirty  million  acres  (more  than  half 
the  entire  State)  for  the  landless  and  poor  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  to 
enter  on  and  possess.  Here  is  a  domain  abounding  in  all  the  elements 
of  health,  beauty,  and  fertility;  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  New 
England  States,  larger  than  many  of  the  principalities  of  Europe,  which 
awaits  the  developing  hand  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men." 

The  liberal  jji-ovisions  of  the  United  States  land  laws  (which  of  course 
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apply  equally  to  the  eighty  million  acres  of  public  lands  in  this  State) 
are  then  explained  at  length. 

As  to  other  lands,  on  page  sixty-eight,  concerning  State  lands  donat- 
ed by  Congress  to  the  endowment  of  public  schools,  the  State  Univer- 
sity, and  an  Agricultural  College,  it  is  said: 

"An  excellent  system  for  the  gradual  sale  of  tliese  lands  has  been 
devised.  They  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  Auditor,  and 
l^rovision  is  made  for  their  appraisal  at  a  price  ?iot  beloiv  five  dollars  per 
acre,  and  each  year  a  quantity-  of  these  lands  is  offered  at  public  sale  in 
the  several  counties.  The  j^urchaser  is  required  to  pay  in  cash  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  his  bid  for  prairie  lands,  and  twenty-six  to 
seventy-five  per  cent  for  timber  land,  according  to  the  value  of  such 
timber.  On  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  the  purchaser  is 
granted  a  credit  of  twenty  years  at  seven  per  cent  interest,  payable 
yearly  in  advance,  or  he  may  at  any  time  within  that  period  pay  the 
whole  amount,  receive  a  deed  at  once,  and  thus  stop  the  accruing  of 
interest.  These  advantageous  terms  attract  crowds  'of  purchasers  at  the 
annual  sales." 

If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  California  plan  of  forcing  the  school 
lands  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  far  in 
advance*of  settlement  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  will  not 
improve  and  occupy  them,  and  usually  pay  but  five  dollars  on  account, 
and  then  merely  hold  to  forestall  and  exact  a  large  profit  from  those 
who  may  afterwards  come  here  and  desire  to  farm  and  improve  them,  so 
far  as  the  price  is  concerned  it  is  in  favor  of  purchasers  here  who  are 
fortunate  and  enterprising  enough  to  obtain  the  bargains  oftered. 

Eailroad  lands  are  said  to  be  for  sale  (page  sixty-nine)  by  the  Southern 
Minnesota  Eailroad  at  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre  upon 
long  time,  with  reasonable  interest.  The  Union  and  St.  Peter  Eailroad 
confine  their  sales  to  actual  settlers,  to  whom  they  otter  land  at  five 
dollars  per  acre,  the  purchaser  paying  three  years  interest  in  advance, 
at  seven  per  cent,  and  the  principal  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  in 
four  annual  installments.  The  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company 
sell  their  lands  at  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  cash,  or  on  ten 
years  credit,  at  seven  per  cent  interest.  The  Lake  Superior  and  Missis- 
sippi Eailroad  Company  sell  their  lands  at  from  four  dollars  to  eight 
dollars  per  acre,  and  on  long  credit,  at  seven  per  cent  interest.  Among 
these  lands  "there  is  little  or  no  prairie;  but  they  comprise  a  variety  of 
openings  and  forests  of  pine  and  hard  wood,  and  abound  in  meadows  and 
lakes  and  deposits  of  minerals;"  a  description  which  would  apply  to  our 
upper  foothill  or  mountain  valley  regions,  nearly  all  of  which  in  Cali- 
fornia is  Government  land,  open  on  Government  terms  to  actual  setters. 
•  The  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Eail- 
roads  otter  lands  at  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  one  tenth 
cash,  one  tenth  in  one  year,  and  balance  in  four  equal  annual  payments, 
with  interest  at  seven  per  cent. 

As  to  unimproved  private  lauds,  it  is  stated  in  Hon.  E.  Young's  Eeport 
on  Immigration,  at  pages  seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine,  the  price  of 
unimproved  land  in  Minnesota  to  be  as  follows:  Wabashaw  County, 
two  dollars  and  a  half  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre;  Washington,  two 
dollars  and  a  half  timber,  prairie,  twenty  dollars;  Hennepin,  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  seventj^-five  dollars;  Goodhue,  five  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars;  Eamsey,  six  miles  out,  with  no  clearing  or  fencing,  seven  dollars; 
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Stearns,  ten  dollars  to  thirty  dollars;  Anokee,  two  dollars  and  a  half  to 
six  dollars,  part  timber  and  part  prairie,  not  much  of  it  fenced;  Dakota, 
two  dollars,  mostly  prairie;  Le  Sueur,  four  dollars  to  twenty  dollars,  none 
cleared,  none  fenced;  Blue  Earth,  ten  dollars,  prairie  land  eight  dollars 
to  twenty-live  dollars,  without  fencing;  Winona,  from  five  dollars  to 
fifteen  dollars,  no  chg)iee  lands  vacant,  etc. 

Small  improved  farms:  Washington,  ten  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars 
per  acre;  "Wabasha w,  from  ten  dollars  to  forty  dollars;  as  a  general  rule 
about  half  the  land  is  plowed  and  ienced,  each  farm  having  a  small  log 
or  frame  cUvelling  and  straw  covered  stable;  Goodhue,  fifteen  dollars  to 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  amount  of  improvements;  Stearns, 
average,  twenty  dollars  per  acre;  Olmstead,  fifteen  dollars  to  thirty-five 
dollars;  Le  Sueur,  five  dollars  to  forty  dollars,  one  quarter  under  culti- 
vation and  fenced;  Winona,  ten  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  log 
or  small  frame  buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

Eents  of  small  improved  farms  are  said  to  be:  Washington,  three 
to  five  dollars  per  acre,  or  one  third  crop  to  owner,  who  furnishes  only 
the  land;  Wabashaw,  three  dollars  to  five  dollars,  if  on  shares  one  half, 
the  owner  providing  one  half  the  stock,  implements,  and  seeds.  Other 
counties  the  same.  Le  Sueur  owner  receives  one  quarter  and  furnishes 
nothing,  otherwise  one  half,  etc.,  etc. 

In  all  these  respects  Minnesota  has  no  advantages  over  California. 

As  to  unimproved  private  lands,  it  is  stated  in  the  Minnesota  pamphlet 
that  "they  can  be  jiurchased,  accessibly  situated  among  settlements,  and 
frequently  within  five  to  eight  miles  of  large  towns,  which  afibrd  good 
markets  for  vegetables  and  dairy  products,  at  from  four  dollars  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  acre,  partially  upon  credit.  Lands  of  fair  quality  are 
offered  at  five  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  within  ten  miles  of  St. 
Paul,  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  high  city  prices  are 
eagerly  paid  for  all  garden  and  dairy  products,  and  Vv'here  manure  for 
enriching  second  rate  lands  is  gladly  given  to  farmers  who  will  haul  it 
away.  Similar  opportunities  are  presented  in  the  vicinity  of  other  large 
and  growing  towns.  Farms  of  various  degrees  of  improvement  are 
frequently  oftered  for  sale  at  from  twelve  dollars  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre,  such  price  being  often  less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  fences. 
These  cases  occur  not  from  the  undesirable  character  of  the  property 
so  much  as  from  the  restlessness  and  love  of  change  characteristic  of 
Western  people." 

Probably  if  the  attractions  of  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  properly  laid  before  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  such  cases  would 
shortly  be  far  more  numerous  than  at  present.  A  Californian  reading 
the  above  is  apt  to  imagine  that  second  rate  land  is  common  there,  or  he 
may  think  that  considering  the  rigor  of  the  winter  climate,  lands  there 
to  live  upon  and  cultivate  are  not  worth  more  than  such  jjrices.  Farmers 
there,  also,  hearing  of  the  prices  of  cultivated  land  here  may  well  desire 
to  come  to  this  State,  where  the  rapid  enhancement  in  the  value  of  land 
will  alone  enrich  them  faster  than  the  rates  indicated  above.  And  this 
paragraph  itself,  as  well  as  correspondence  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
California  Immigrant  Union,  will  serve  to  show  that  Minnesota  presents 
a  fine  field  for  the  operations  of  an  Immigration  Agent  from  California. 

SOURCES    OF   IMMIGRATION    ANl)   RESULTS. 

With  a  few  further  extracts  from  the  Minnesota  pamphlet  as  to  the 
the  results  of  immigration  in  these  States  and  the  sources  from  whence  it 
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has  been  derived,  I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject.     On  page  fifty-five 
and  following  pages  it  is  said: 

"  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Minnesota,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  of 
American  ancestry,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  foreign  born, 
probably  in  the  following  proportions: 


From  the  several  German  States. 

Scandinavians 

Irish 

Other  countries 

Total 


90,000 
65,000 
45,000 
10,000 


210,000 


"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-four  the  number  of  landowners  was 
fifty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  seventy-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  tAventy-oue;  showing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen, 
or  forty-three  and  nine  tenths  per  cent.  Number  of  improved  farms  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  twenty  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-seven;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  forty-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty;  being  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three,  or  ninety-two  and  two 
tenths  per  cent,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of  landowners 
has  increased  forty-three  and  nine  tenths  per  cent — which  is  a  gratifying 
circumstance,  as  evincing  the  distribution  of  landed  wealth — the  devel- 
opment of  such  wealth,  as  shown  in  the  improvement  of  farms,  has 
advanced  ninetj^-two  and  two  tenths  per  cent,  or  more  than  twice  as 
rapidly. 

"  Similar  movements  are  seen  relative  to  lots  within  the  various  cities 
and  towns,  as  show-n  by  the  following  statement:  number  of  lotowners 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-four,  twentj-five  thousand  and  eighty-four; 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty.  Number  of  improved  lots  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundi-ed  and  forty-two.  Whole 
number  of  acres  of  improved  farms  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand; 
and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  one  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand." 

As  to  Iowa,  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  that  State,  on  page  sixty-seven, 
it  is  said: 

"  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the  whole  population,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  were  natives  of  others  of 
the  United  States,  and  fifty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  were 
born  in  Iowa;  Avhile  only  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  were  foreign  born.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}^  there  were  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  and  eighty-one  natives  of  others  of 
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the  United  States,  sixteen  hundred  and  three  born  at  sea  or  nativity- 
unknown,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  born  in  Iowa;  while  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  and 
eighty-one  were  natives  of  foreign  countries." 

The  figures  are  also  given  which  show  whence  these  additions  to  their 
population  were  drawn.  They  are  instructive,  as  showing  whence  we 
may  hope  to  increase  our  own  population  by  immigration. 

ri»om  these  it  appears  that  the  gains  in  American  population  from 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


From  New  England  States 

From  New  York 

From  New  Jersey 

From  Pennsylvania 

From  Ohio 

From  Indiana 

From  Illinois 

From  other  Western  States 

From  Southern  States 

The  gain  by  births  in  Iowa  was 


19,505 
37,919 

2,915 
37,412 
G8,427 
37,630 
19,449 

9,020 

23,464 

140,768 


The  gain  by  immigration  of  natives  of  foreign  countries  from  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  as  follows: 


From  England 7,737 

From  Ireland 23,187 


From  Scotland, 

From  Wales 

From  German  States 

From  Holland 

From  Scandinavia • 

From  Fran cc 

From  other  European  countries. 
From  British  America 


2,183 
665 
31,302 
1,507 
7,203 
2,039 
2,572 
6^657 


I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  means  of  supplying  the  figures  for  the 
years  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  These,  however,  sufficiently 
point  out  the  fields  in  which  documents  setting  forth  the  attractions  and 
advantages  of  California  may  be  circulated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  best  results,  and  that  more  may  be  accomplished  in  our  own  country, 
perhaps,  than  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  here  a  greater  number  are 
readers  and  possess  the  means  necessary  to  enable  them  to  reach  here 
and  settle  upon  land  as  farmers.  I  would  also  call  attention  to  the 
advertisement  on  the  back  of  the  pamjihlet  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  located  in  the  C^t}^  of  New 
York. 

The  statements  concerning  other  States  as  to  the  inducements  they 
present  to  immigrants  could  be  quoted  with  like  results  and  compared 
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with  those  of  Califoriiia,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  Calii'oruia  does  in  fact  present  inducements  to  farmers 
of  moderate  means  fully  equal  to  the  States  that  now,  merely  by  reason 
of  their  being  nearer  to  the  older  Eastern  States,  now  successfully  com- 
pete with  us  for  new  population;  and  that  as  we  can  fairly  and  honestly 
assert  this  of  our  State,  her  interest  requires  that  we  should  do  so,  and 
seek  at  once  to  secure  the  enterprise,  wealth,  and  advancement  which 
immigration  always  brings  with  it.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
experience  shows  that  the  article  which  is  most  thoroughly  advertised 
is  the  one  which  secures  most  purchasers,  though  a  better  article,  which 
is  not  judiciously  and  liberally  brought  before  the  public,  is  in  the 
market. 

ADVERTISING   IN     FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

To  show  that  advertising  the  resources  and  attractions  of  a  State  in 
foreign  countries  has  its  ettect,  it  is  onl}^  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table 
on  page  seventy-five  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  December  thirty-first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (the  later  report  not  having  yet  come  to 
hand).  In  the  table  giving  the  avowed  destination  of  passengers  landed 
at  Castle  Garden  during  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  among  others, 
the  number  registering  themselves  as  bound  for  California  is  given  at 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four;  for  Illinois,  whose  rail- 
road lands  have  been  very  widely  and  liberally  advertised,  twentj^-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  three,  while  for  Indiana,  an  adjoining  State, 
there  were  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Iowa 
had  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty -nine,  or  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  California;  Kansas,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five; 
Michigan,  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirtj^-six;  Minnesota,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two;  Wisconsin,  nine  thousand  and 
seventy-seven;  while  Oregon  only  had  sixty-one,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory nine.  From  this  it  appears  that  these  foreigners  had,  in  their 
own  countries,  heard  or  read  sufficient  concerning  the  resources  and 
attractions  of  the  States  mentioned  to  determine  them  before  leaving 
home  as  to  where  they  would  go  to  find  places  for  settlement.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  all  these,  in  any  case,  had  been  secured  by  a  single  season's 
operations,  for  several  of  these  States  have  been  advertised  officially 
and  otherwise  for  years  past;  but  these  figures  show  that  the  result  was 
certain  and  satisfactory.  Texas  is  said  within  a  few  years  past  to  have 
secured  fifteen  thousand  German  families.  Supposing  each  family,  upon 
the  average,  to  have  brought  with  them  or  created  one  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  new  property,  fifteen  million  dollars  has  thus  been  added  to 
her  wealth. 

HOW  TO  RETAIN  POPULATION  WHEN  ATTRACTED. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  attract  immigrants  on  the  plan  proposed,  provided  the  scale  of  opera- 
tions is  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal.  The  experience  of  other 
States  tdemonstrates  this.  But  experience  also  shows  that  having 
attracted  people  here  in  search  of  lands  for  settlement,  something  more, 
in  justice  to  them  and  to  ourselves,  becomes  necessary.  AYe  must  do 
something  then  to  keep  them  hei^e.  For  this  purj^ose  we  must  facilitate 
their  settlement  by  every  means  in  our  power.  If  the  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  finding  lands  to  suit  them  are  too  great  they  become  dis- 
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couraged  and  will  return  or  go  further,  even  though  they  fare  worse. 
With  all  due  dclerence,  permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  measures 
W'hich  appear  to  be  calculated  to  increase  the  attractions  of  this  State 
for  agricultural  settlers,  by  facilitating  their  obtaining  lands.  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  briefly  alluded  to. 

INFORMATION    FOR    NEWCOMERS. 

The  first  measure  of  this  kind  which  appears  to  be  desirable,  is  to 
increase  the  facilit}'  for  obtaining  information  as  to  the  lands  that  are 
actually  open  to  settlers  in  the  different  counties  of  this  State.  The 
best  plan  that  suggests  itself  is  the  obtaining  by  the  State  of  copies  of 
the  United  States  surveys  and  field  notes  of  all  the  survej'cd  towiiships 
in  which  there  are  yet  Government  lands  undisposed  of  and  open  to 
settlement  under  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws,  or  State  laws. 
When  thus  procured  and  filed  in  the  Survej'or  General's  office,  copies  of 
the  plats  of  such  townships  should  be  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  County 
Eecorder  or  Assessor  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated,  there  to 
remain  open  to  the  insjiection  of  all  who  desire  to  examine  them.  These 
plats  should  be  obtained  from  the  District  Land  Offices,  and  in  addition 
to  the  descriptive  field  notes,  should  be  accompanied  by  lists  of  all  sales 
and  dispositions  of  portions  of  such  townships  to  date,  showing  the 
terms  uj^on  Avhich  such  disj^osal  was  made,  as  whether  by  private  entry, 
homestead,  or  preemption,  and  by  Avhom,  and  once  in  three  months  sup- 
plemental lists  could  be  obtained  and  forwarded  to  the  same  offices, 
showing  subsequent  dispositions  of  such  lands  until  none  remained. 
With  such  records  open  to  them  in  each  county,  newcomers  could 
ascertain  at  once  what  lands,  if  any,  were  open  for  them  to  settle  upon, 
and  could,  without  unnecessary  exj^ense  or  delay,  proceed  to  examine 
them  if  from  the  description  furnished  by  the  field  notes  they  deemed 
them  worth  examining.  The  names  of  settlers  on  adjoining  lands  would 
also  greatly  facilitate  their  search,  and  the  record  of  dates  and  terms  of 
disposal  enable  them  to  detect  merely  fraudulent  and  colorable  locations 
intended  simply  to  mislead  and  keep  off  others  who  might  desire  to 
settle  and  improve  such  lands  in  good  faith.  Besides  their  value  for  this 
purpose,  such  maps  and  notes  would  also  probablj'  be  worth  far  more 
than  their  cost  to  the  State,  bj'  serving  as  the  basis  for  a  more  complete 
assessment  of  lands  and  improvements  similar  to  the  plan  of  assessment 
by  blocks  and  lots  prevailing  in  San  Francisco,  under  which  omissions 
are  almost  imi:)ossible.  Such  records  would  also  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  history  of  the  titles  to  lands  in  the  respective  counties,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  reference  to  the  dates  of  locations  might  occasionally 
furnish  to  the  Assessor  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  unrecorded  patents 
from  the  United  States  to  occupants,  which  would  render  the  lands 
affected  taxable  at  an  earlier  day  than  is  now  sometimes  the  case. 

EXCLUSION  OF  SETTLERS  FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

As  the  operation  of  the  present  Possessory  Act  as  construed  by  the 
Courts  is  unsatisfactorj''  and  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  discouraging  and  injurious  to  newcomers,  in  that  it  enables  a 
single  individual  often  to  occupy  a  tract  of  thousands  of  acres  of  desir- 
able land,  the  property  of  the  General  Government,  without  claim  of  title 
and  without  payment  of  taxes,  excepting  upon  a  few  slight  improve- 
ments, and  frequently  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  who  would  he 
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glad  to  occupy  the  same  in  small  parcels,  it  would  appear  that  some 
amendment  of  this  law  is  necessar}-.  The  State  Courts  now  i")votect  the 
actual  possession  of  any  occupant  of  unsurveyed  Government  lands  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  jiossession.  As  large  tracts  so  held 
are  not  usually  cultivated,  the  interest  of  the  State  would  be  better  sub- 
served by  such  legislation  as  would  limit  the  protection  extended  by  the 
State  Courts  to  tracts  of  a  reasonable  size,  and  facilitate  the  occupation 
of  all  vacant  lands  by  as  many  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  may  be  willing 
to  live  upon  and  improve  them  and  obtain  absolute  titles  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  interest  of  such  occupants  of  large  tracts  is  to  discourage 
and  delay  their  survey  and  sale  by  the  General  Government,  and  to  exclude 
and  drive  off  settlers.  This  latter  they  can  now  do  by  aid  of  the  process  , 
of  the  State  Courts,  being  able  to  maintain  actions  of  ejectment  founded 
upon  their  possession  alone.  While  the  pioneer  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
over  any  later  comer,  this  preference  and  protection  should  be  limited  to 
a  moderate  quantity  of  land,  not  much,  if  any,  in  excess  of  what  he  will 
be  allowed  to  retain  after  survey  by  the  Government,  when  the  land  is 
opened  to  location.  An  amendment  or  change  in  the  law,  by  which,  as 
other  settlers  enter  a  district  in  which  the  lands  are  yet  unsurveyed,  the 
few  original  occupants  would  be  comj^elled  to  mark  olf  claims  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
including  their  imj^rovements  where  they  reside,  in  the  possession  of 
which  the  Courts  would  fully  protect  them,  while  any  surjjlus  lands  were 
left  open  to  any  others  who  desired  to  occupy  and  reside  ujion  them, 
would  at  once  open  up  to  settlement  a  very  large  amount  of  good  agri- 
cultural lands,  would  hasten  surveys  and  increase  the  jDojiulation  of  many 
counties  now  sadly  needing  it,  and  largely  add  to  the  amount  of  their 
assessment  rolls.  Under  a  recent  Act  of  Congress,  persons  desiring  to 
settle  upon  unsurveyed  Government  lands  can  petition  for  a  survey,  and 
by  depositing  the  cost  of  surveying  the  township,  can  have  a  survey 
made.  But  to  enter  upon  unsurveyed  lands  held  by  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  sur- 
vey he  will  have  to  vacate  the  greater  part  of  what  he  holds,  they  must 
risk  the  danger  of  personal  collisions  and  become  trespassers,  and  liable 
to  litigation  and  expenses,  as  well  as  being  regarded  as  intruders  and 
unwelcome  neighbors.  As  this  occupation  of  tracts  of  unsurveyed  lands, 
of  unreasonable  size  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others  who  would 
willingl}^  settle  upon  and  improve  them,  could  not  long  continue  without 
the  assistance  of  the  State  Courts,  the  remedy  is  clearly  within  the  j^ower 
of  the  Legislature.  The  quantity  of  land  that  in  its  natural  condition 
scarcely  affords  sufficient  pasture  for  a  single  ox  or  sheep,  would,  if 
cultivated,  often  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  entire  family.  And 
with  the  enactment  of  a  general  "no  fence  law,"  thousands  of  poor  men 
would  be  able  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate  lands  frem  which  they  are  * 
now  excluded  and  where  there  would  be  no  j)rotection  for  their  crops 
against  the  unherded  stock  of  their  wealthier  neighbors. 

The  late  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California,  in  his  report 
to  the  Land  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  (United  States  Land  Office  Eeport,  1870,  p.  466), 
says: 

"  The  desire  to  acquire  title  to  the  public  lands  in  larger  tracts  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  is  very  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
owners  of  large  bands  of  sheep  and  cattle.  In  some  districts  remote 
from  large  towns,  men  of  this  class  have  surrounded  tracts  of  one  or 
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two  or  more  thousand  acres  with  rude  brush  fences,  or  have  parcelled 
out  an  entire  district  in  large  tracts  among  themselves,  with  some  tacit 
agreement  to  discourage  the  settlement  of  newcomers.  When  the 
United  States  Surveyor  appears  to  subdivide  these  lands,  they  do  what 
they  can  to  discourage  or  retard  his  surveys.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  appljnng  to  the  Legislature  or  to  Congress  to  pass  laws  sanction- 
ing the  occupation  of  certain  classes  of  land  in  large  bodies  for  *^the 
accommodation  of  these  herdsmen.  But  some  difficulties  lie  in  the  way 
of  such  legislation.  One  is  the  almost  impossibility  of  getting  a  fair 
appraisement  or  classification  of  any  lands  that  are  to  be  sold  in  large 
bodies  at  a  reduced  price.  The  temptation  will  exist  to  include  the  best 
quality  of  lands  in  the  classification. 

"  Another  and  probably  an  insuperable  difficulty  is  that  ivhere  one  voter 
clamors  for  the  possession  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  the  public 
la7ids,  ten  other  voters  claim  as  good  a  right  as  he  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each  of  the  same  land.  It  is  not  dificult  to  guess  the  result  ichen  the 
issue  is  fairly  made.  The  above  remarks  apply  also  to  the  question  of 
disposing  of  large  bodies  of  timber  lands." 

It  is  a  question  for  this  Legislature  to  decide  whether  the  time  for 
meeting  this  issue  fairly  and  determining  upon  and  establishing  a  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  seeking  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number,  and  the  interests  of  the  many  as  against  that  of  the  few, 
has  not  fully  arrived?  As  our  agricultural  population  increases  the 
difficulty  above  referred  to  increases  also,  and  the  evil  of  the  present 
system  works  greater  injury  to  the  State.  It  is  more  important  to  have 
our  lands  occupied  by  men  than  by  cattle.  The  rights  of  men  are 
superior  to  the  rights  of  cattle,  and  the  interest  of  the  State  requires 
that  no  poor  man  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  live  upon  and  cultivate  a 
small  tract  of  land  and  sujiport  his  family,  because  a  richer  neighbor 
who  has  no  better  title  or  greater  rights  than  himself  desires  to  keep  it 
unimproved,  that  his  thousand  cattle  may  range  over  a  hundred  hills, 
or  a  broad  valley  large  enough  for  twenty  farms  such  as  are  usually 
owned  b}^  comfortable  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States.  As  the  rights  of 
these  parties  are  equal,  the  prior  possession  of  the  one  should  be  subject 
to  the  rights  of  all  later  comers  to  diminish  it  as  their  wants  require 
until  he  is  limited  to  the  quarter  section  upon  Avhich  he  resides,  and 
which  uj)on  survey  he  would  be  compelled  to  elect.  Suitable  provisions 
can  readily  be  made  by  which  this  process  will  be  peaceable  and 
collisions  avoided,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for  survej^s  on 
dei)osit  of  the  costs  by  the  settlers  or  those  who  desire  to  become  such, 
would  then  be  speedily  invoked  and  all  conflicting  claims  adjusted  at 
once. 

Another  suggesUion  of  the  late  United  States  Surveyor  General  is  also 
wise  and  timely,  and  perhaps  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect  might  be 
asked  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  advantage. 
He  says:  "  Some  modification  of  the  surveying  laws  or  regulations  seems 
to  be  called  for  in  view  of  the  immense  tracts  of  rough  mountain  lands 
in  this  State,  throughout  which  are  dispersed  small  secluded  valleys, 
where  settlers  are  seeking  to  acquire  a  title  and  ask  for  subdivision  sur- 
veys of  particular  tracts.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the 
public  appropriations  will  be  applied  to  those  tracts,  except  for  township 
lines.  *****  jii  many  of  these  cases  only  one  or  two  settlers 
are  willing  to  pay  for  a  survey;  the  others  j^refer  no  survey,  being  hold- 
ers of  larger  tracts  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.     *     *     *     *     If 
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some  mode  could  be  devised  by  which  this  retail  business  of  subdividing 
townships  could  be  carried  home  to  a  man's  neighborhood,  like  a  Justice's 
Court,  and  could  be  done  by  some  surveyor  living  near  by,  without 
excessive  foi'mality  and  responsibility,  and  be  audited  and  aj^proved 
beyond  appeal  by  some  officer  not  over  one  hundred  miles  distant,  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  settlers  and  greatly  promote  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  countiy."  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  settlement  has 
generally  preceded  survey's,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sale  of 
land  at  once  reimburses  the  expense  of  the  svrvey  and  much  more,  he 
urges  that  true  economy  demands  that  Government  appropriations  for 
that  purpose  be  increased,  and  at  least  a  system  of  township  surveys  be 
carried  all  over  -the  State. 

If  the  Government  land  is  reserved  for  actual  settlors  in  small  tracts, 
the  earlier  the  surveys  are  made  the  greater  will  be  the  inducements  to 
agricultural  settleifs  to  locate  upon  the  land.  Too  great  haste  in  passing 
the  public  lands  into  private  ownership  in  advance  of  settlement  and 
before  we  have  the  population  necessary  to  occupy  and  improve  them, 
defeats  the  very  object  in  view.  It  diminishes  the  revenue  of  the  State 
by  delaying  improvement,  since  large  purchasers  do  not  as  a  general 
rule  either  occupy  or  cultivate  land,  and  it  discourages  immigration  by 
raising  the  prices  of  desirable  lands  and  lessening  the  opportunities  for 
men  of  moderate  means  to  acquire  them. 

A  laud  j)olicy  which  will  favor  poor  settlers  rather  than  rich  land 
operators,  by  reserving  the  lands  yet  unsold  for  their  occupation;  lessen- 
ing the  cost  and  trouble  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  lands  that 
are  actually  open  to  them;  diminishing  the  expense  of  settlement  by 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  fences  to  protect  their  crops  and  plan- 
tations, will  enable  our  State  to  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  immi- 
gration of  the  farming  classes  of  Europe,  England,  and  the  older  States 
east  of  the  Mississii)pi,  than  any  of  the  newer  States  and  Territories 
that  now  successfully  compete  with  us  for  population,  and  that  without 
anj^  gold'  mines  or  promises  of  sudden  wealth  are  filling  their  borders 
with  sturdy,  industrious,  enterprising,  and  economical  taxpaying  pro- 
ducers of  wealth  and  prosperity.  This  class  is  ready  to  flock  in  numbers 
wherever  lands  are  good  and  cheai),  and  men  with  strong  arms  and  will- 
ing hands  are  appreciated  and  welcomed  as  they  deserve.  Let  it  be 
known  that  California  reserves  her  vacant  lands  for  such  and  invites 
them  to  her  shores,  and  lay  the  inducements  presented  by  her  soil,  her 
climate,  and  her  great  mineral  wealth  before  them,  and  vory  shortly  a 
tide  of  immigration  will  set  in  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen,  until 
every  nook  and  corner  as  well  as  the  broad  valleys  of  the  State  will  be 
filled  with  a  prosperous  and  contented  land  owning,*  agricultural  popu- 
lation, commerce,  manufactures,  and  mining  will  reach  a  development  as 
yet  undreamed  of,  and  California  will  commence  to  fulfill  her  destiny. 

Now  is  the  time  to  inaugurate  the  movement  to  hasten  such  a  con- 
summation on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  end  in  view.  The  droughts 
which  for  two  years  have  discouraged  immigration  and  agricultural  oper- 
ations have  passed  away,  and  plenteous  rains  have  insured  a  year  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Those  w^ho  come  here  during  the  present  year 
will  send  back  favorable  reports  to  all  their  friends,  who  await  tidings  of 
their  suece'ss  and  the  prospects  ahead  for  those  who  follow.  The  state- 
ments made  in  the  immigration  documents  already  circulated  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  below  the  mark  and  worthy  of  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, as  is  the  fact,  and  every  ettbrt  made  by  the  State  will  be  backed 
up  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  upon  the  spot.     Foreign 
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capital  seems  now  ready  to  invest  in  tlic  most  costly  enterprises  for 
the  reclamation  of  our  swamp  lands  and  the  irrigation  of  our  dry  ph\ins. 
Its  representatives,  men  of  great  experience  and  the  highest  scientific 
attainments,  after  the  most  careful  examination  report  that  no  fairer 
and  more  promising  field  for  such  investments  exists  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  If  we  exhibit  a  want  of  appreciation  or  confidence  in  our 
own  resoiirces  we  may  again  continue  indefinitely  to  sufter  from  hopes 
deferred,  and  the  flow  of  population  to  our  shores  will  diminish  still  more, 
for  capital  is  timid,  and  the  gods  help  only  those  who  help  themselves. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

CHAELES  S.  CAPP, 
Manager  California  Immigrant  Union. 
San  Francisco,  January  23d,  1872. 
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CALIFORNIA    IMMIGRANT    UNION. 


HONORARY   COMMITTEE. 


His  Excelleiicj'  Henry  H.  Haight,  Ex-Governor  of  California. 
Hon.  T.  H.  Selby,  Ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
Ex-Governor  J.  G.  Downey,  Los  Angeles. 

D.  J.  Oliver,  mei'chant. 
Morris  Speyer,  merchant. 

C.  Christiansen,  of  Auger,  Christiansen  &  Co. 

Jos.  A.  Donohoe,  banker. 

G.  Mahe,  Director  French  Savings  Society. 

Ex-Governor  Leland  Stanford,  President  Central  Pacific  Eailroad. 

Hon.  Eobert  \Yatt,  Controller  of  California. 

Ex-Governor  M.  S.  Latham,  banker. 

G.  B.  Cerrutti,  Consul  of  Italy. 

H.  Barroilhet,  Peruvian  Consul. 

F.  Eoeding,  of  E.  Feuerstein  &  Co. 

Hon.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  Judge  Twelfth  District. 

John  A.  McGlynn,  Superintendent  Central  Eailroad. 

Joseph  G.  Eastland,  Secretary  San  Francisco  Gas  Company. 

A.  E.  Baldwin,  real  estate. 

J.  W.  Stow,  merchant. 

L.  L.  Eobinson,  capitalist. 

W.  W.  Hollister,  wool  grower,  Santa  Barbara. 

BOARD   OP    trustees. 

James  Linforth,  of  Linforth,  Kellogg  &  Co. 
L.  Gottig,  I*resident  German  Savings  Bank. 
Mark  Hopkins,  Treasurer  Central  Pacific  Eailroad. 

E.  Kruso,  of  Kruse  &  Euler. 

H.  M.  Newhall,  of  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
Charles  S.  Capp. 
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C  T.  Hopkins,  President  California  Insurance  Company. 
Thomas  Breeze,  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co. 
H.  B.  Tichenor,  of  H.  B.  Tiehenor  &  Co. 
J.  W.  Stow,  President  Metropolitan  Gas  Comjjany. 
Henry  Balzer,  of  Zeil,  Bertheau  &  Co. 
A.  Seligman,  banker. 
Johi.  S.  Ellis,  of  Ellis  &  Curtis. 
W.  W.  Montague,  of  Locke  &  Montague. 

S.  O.  Putnam,  Secretary  California  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Joseph  Aron,  of  Weil  &  Co. 
C.  T.  Hopkins,  President. 
J.  Seligman  &  Co.,  Treasurer. 

Charles  S.  Capp,  First  Vice  President  and  Manager. 
W.  H.  Martin,  Secretary  and  General  Agent,  office  316  California  street. 
George  Greierson,  Copenhagen,  Agent  for  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 

E.  Kruse,  of  Messrs.  E.  Kruse  &  Co.,  Correspondent  at  Bremen. 
Messrs.  Balzer  &  Co.,  Corresponents  at  Hamburg. 


CALIFOENIA     IMMIGEANT     UNION. 


STATEMENT    OF   ITS    OBJECTS,    PURPOSE,    AND   PLAN    OP    OPERATIONS. 


[Published  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  of  May  13th,  1870.] 

To  the  People  of  California: — The  Legislature  of  California,  at  its  last 
session,  decided  that  it  would  make  no  appropriation  of  public  moneys 
to  aid  or  hasten  immigration  to  this  State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  causes  which  led  to  that  result.  It  is  sufficient  that  we 
accept  the  fact,  and  with  it  the  consequences.  These  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  statement  that  in  default  of  official  action  to  bring 
desirable  American  and  European  immigration  hither,  California  has 
now  to  rely  upon  the  attraction  of  her  natural  resources  and  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  public  spirited  portion  of  her  citizens  to  make  those 
resources  known  to  the  immigrating  classes. 

The  California  Immigrant  Union  is  composed  principally  of  leading 
business  men  of  San  Francisco.  Their  interests  are  identified  with  those 
of  the  State  at  large.  Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Immigrant  Union  will  be  trans- 
acted, and  that  the  promises  its  officers  may  make  will  be  honorably 
performed.  This  Association  now  commences  the  performance  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  task.  It  has  no  capital  stock.  The  subscriptions  of  its 
members  and  friends  are  its  only  present  means  for  the  payment  of  its 
expenses.  The  measure  of  its  success  and  usefulness  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  voluntary  and  active  cooperation  of  men  of  practical  ideas  and 
public  spirit  in  the  other  counties  of  this  State.  We  confidently  exj^ect 
this  coojieration  and  active  aid  from  the  local  presses  and  citizens  of 
standing  and  intelligence  in  the  interior. 
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What  is  it  that  we  require?  Simpljthis:  "We  say  to  the  people  of  the 
counties  that  desire  their  agricultural  populations  increased,  their  vacant 
pul)lic  lands  passed  into  the  ownership  of  small  holders,  settled,  improved, 
and  cultivated — that  we  can  attract  desirable  American  and  European 
immigrants  to  California  during  the  present  and  the  coming  year  in 
large  numbers.  The  means  we  propose  to  use  are  the  same  that  have 
been  successfully  applied  in  all  the  new  States  that  have  grovrn  so  rap- 
idly during  the  past  ten  years,  while  California,  without  them,  has  in 
point  of  population  been  almost  stationarj^.  That  is  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness that  presents  comparatively  few  difficulties,  now  that  the  funds 
necessary  for  performing  it,  upon  at  least  a  moderate  scale,  have  been 
secured.  A  considerable  number  of  immigrants  will,  perhaps,  come 
without  regard  to  our  efforts. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    THE    COUNTIES. 

But  when  thej'  come  here  where  shall  they  go?  What  can  your 
county  offer  to  induce  them  to  settle,  enrich,  and  imjDrove  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  locality?  What  good  public  lands,  adajited  to  agri- 
culture, are  there  within  the  limits  of  your  county,  surveyed  or  unsur- 
vej^ed,  on  which  they  can  settle  uj^on  the  terms  offered  by  the  General 
Government?  In  default  of  jiublic  lands,  what  private  lands  are  there 
in  your  county,  improved  or  unimproved,  which  are  really  desirable  and 
offered  for  sale  at  rates  so  low  and  upon  terms  so  liberal  as  really  to 
constitute  an  inducement  to  immigration?  Suppose  that  within  the  next 
three  months,  or  in  six  months,  or  a  year,  we  can  bring  hither  a  colony 
of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  heads  of  families  of  agriculturists, 
Americans  or  Europeans;  has  your  county  a  location  uj^on  public  lands 
on  which  we  can  settle  them  chea^ily  and  advantageously  to  themselves? 
If  so,  where  is  it,  and  what  assurance  can  we  have  and  publish  of  that 
fact?  If  there  are  no  such  locations  to  be  had  uj^on  public  lands,  are 
there  any  upon  private  lands,  entirely  suitable,  to  be  had  at  really  cheap 
rates  and  uT)on  such  terms  of  payment  as  to  constitute  a  substantial 
inducement  for  tliem  to  come  there?  Who  of  you  that  are  known  and 
responsible  will  vouch  for  the  statements  made  concerning  either  of  such 
locations,  and  are  j^repared  to  pledge  themselves  to  aid  any  such  move- 
ment by  their  advice  and  cooperation  if  attempted?  We  have  enough 
of  general  information;  we  now  want  the  facts  relative  to  the  separate 
districts  and  counties. 

If  the  showing  you  are  able  to  make  for  your  county  is  such  as  to 
answer  satisfactorily  these  and  similar  questions  that  are  almost  daily 
addressed  to  us  by  strangers  newly  arrived  and  in  search  of  such  lands 
for  settlement  and  by  the  letters  from  abroad,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  and  sending  immigrants  thither  to  locate  their  homesteads 
upon  public  lands,  or  purchase  private  lands  and  settle  and  improve 
them.  We  know  that  a  satisfactory  showing  of  this  kind  could  be 
made  concerning  nearly  every  county  in  California.  The  question  is, 
however,  as  to  every  county. 

whd  is  to  do  it? 

Have  you  in  your  midst  one  or  more  intelligent,  reliable  men,  public 
spirited  enough  to  be  willing  to  take  the  time  and  bestow  the  labor 
necessary  to  make  this  exhibit  of  the  inducements  your  county  jiresents 
to  immigrants  in  order  to  attract  them  there?     And  when  they  come, 
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who  are  the  men  to  aid  them  in  finding  the  Lands  mentioned,  that  they 
need  not  be  disappointed,  and  feeling  deceived  and  injured,  seelc  other 
localities?  Doubtless  such  men  can  be  found  among  you.  We  desire 
them  to  signify  their  willingness  to  do  this  at  once.  Very  little  more 
than  this  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  the  objects  we  have  in 
view. 

OLR    OBJECTS   AND   PLANS. 

We  desire  first  to  bring  new  agricultural  settlers  here,  and  when 
they  are  here  to  be  able  to  send  them  without  delay  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible  to  districts  in  which  they  can  settle  contentedly  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  to  the  older  residents,  and  thus  build  up  the  State.  We 
desire  to  make  this  essentiallj'  a  movement  for  the  benetit  of  the  whole 
public  of  California  and  of  the  immigrants.  If  without  unnecessary 
delay,  there  is  sufficient  public  spirit  developed  in  the  counties  to  aid 
us  actively  in  the  ways  we  have  suggested,  it  will  be  entirel}'  such  a 
movement.  If  this  public  spirit  is  lacking,  private  enterprise  will  reap 
the  largest  part  of  the  immediate  benefit.  If  this  association,  organized 
and  pledged  to  help  immigrants,  is  not  able  to  send  them  to  those  who 
will  point  out  public  lands  upon  which  they  can  locate  under  the  liberal 
homestead  and  preemption  laws  of  the  nation,  either  singly  or  in 
numbers  together,  private  land  operators  will  press  their  lands  upon 
their  attention  at  higher  prices,  and  it  will  be  far  cheaper  for  them  to 
accej)t  those  offers  than  to  travel  wearily  and  at  great  expense  in  search 
of  lands  for  themselves,  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  and 
alwaj's  discouraging  to  seek  for,  while  the  false  rejiort  is  so  industriously 
spread  abroad  that  "  all  the  good  and  valuable  public  lands  are  already 
monopolized." 

Among  those  who  come  here  to  settle,  there  will  be  many  possessing 
means  sufficient  and  desiring  to  purchase  improved  farms,  or  lands  nearer 
to  the  cities  and  towns  and  main  routes  of  travel,  and  railroads  alread}^ 
or  soon  to  be  built,  at  prices  in  proportion  to  their  advantages.  We 
accordingly  solicit  consignments  of  such  lands  for  sale  at  fair  prices,  and 
are  prepared  to  advertise  them  abroad  extensively  b}*  means  of  our 
foreign  and  Eastern  publications  and  agencies,  and  to  disjiose  of  them  on 
commission  to  those  who  desire  to  purchase.  In  this  way  we  expect  to 
increase  the  available  funds  of  the  Union,  and  enable  us  to  extend  the 
gratuitous  portions  of  our  operations  accordingly. 

AVe  propose  to  publish  the  advantages  and  inducements  offered  to 
immigrants  by  the  entire  State.  We  prefer  not  to  limit  our  operations 
to  any  particular  section  or  county.  We  are  willing  and  desirous  of 
leaving  the  settlement  of  3'our  own  county  to  yourselves.  We  offer  jon 
the  benefits  of  our  labor,  our  central  organization,  and  the  agencies  we 
will  establish  abroad.  We  desire,  above  all  things,  that  in  every  county 
of  the  State  of  California  one  or  more  branches  of  the  "  California 
Immigrant  Union  "  or  Advisory  Committees,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  entirely 
independent  organizations  shall  be  formed,  or  Avhen  this  cannot  be  done, 
that  at  least  some  one  suitable  permanent  resident  shall  agree  to  cor- 
respond with  us,  and  to  attend  to  the  reception  and  location  of  immi- 
grants within  its  limits.  Usually  they  will  be  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  if  once  the  lands  upon  which  the}'  can  settle  are  pointed 
out,  or  a  bargain  in  private  lands  that  suits  them  is  offered.  We  know 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  this  can  be  done  far  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily  lor  the  immigrants  by  those  who  are  upon  the  spot  than 
by  us  at  a  distance.     We  can  usually  only  do  this  by  the  employment 
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of  traveling  agents,  or  by  other  means  involving  considerable  expense, 
much  of  which  it  is  not  proper  or  necessary  that  either  we  or  they 
should  be  called  on  to  meet.  All  such  unnecessary  expense  detracts 
just  so  much  from  the  inducements  to  settlers  to  go  there  or  to  us  to 
send  them. 

This  is  the  sort  of  information  California  needs  to  have  disseminated 
abroad.  It  is  what  we  require  to  lay  before  immigrants  bere.  Collect 
it  and  forward  it  to  us  for  publication,  or  publish  it  in  your  local  papers 
and  send  us  co])ies  thereof.  Organize  to  act  in  this  way;  see  that  yonr 
Count}'  Assessors,  whose  duty  it  is  under  the  law  to  collect  such  statis- 
tics, perform  their  duty,  and  let  your  Supervisors  and  your  local  commit- 
tee see  that  their  figures  are  complete  and  accurate,  in  order  that  our  State 
and  official  reports  may  be  trustworthy-  and  creditable.  Let  us  know 
which  are  the  counties  that  most  desire  an  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion and  that  offer  the  greatest  inducements  to  it.  If  you  distrust  our 
management,  manage  the  location  of  immigrants  who  come  among  you 
yourselves.  We  seek  no  monopoly  of  this  business.  We  welcome  every 
aid,  and  are  prepared  to  applaud  and  encourage  every  eflbrt,  public  or 
private,  that  tends  in  the  same  direction,  no  matter  what  the  motive  that 
inspires  it.  We  will  disseminate  reliable  information  in  our  own  country 
and  abroad.  We  will  send  out  agents  to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  to 
our  shores.  If  every  county  is  prepared  to  strive  to  obtain  the  portion 
of  which  it  stands  in  need,  and  which  its  advantages,  if  known,  ought 
to  attract,  all  their  vacant  lands  that  are  valuable  may,  in  a  very  few 
years,  be  filled  up  and  settled  by  a  prosperous,  hajjpj^,  industrious,  produc- 
tive pojiulutiou.  With  the  extension  and  diversification  of  our  agiiculture 
will  arise  a  corresponding  development  of  mining,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  abundant  employment  for  those  who  prefer  to  engage  in 
other  occupations  than  muiing  and  stock  I'aising.  It  is  evident  that 
whatever  is  done  in  the  manner  we  suggest  in  the  counties,  must  tend 
to  tbeir  advantage.  Whatever  is  done  in  the  publication  of  the  informa- 
tion collected,  must  operate  directly  and  indirectly  for  their  benefit  and 
that  of  the  State  at  large.  There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  the  plan  pro- 
posed. It  costs  little.  Something  of  the  sort  is  needed.  This  is  our 
plan,  and  no  other  is  offered.  We  are  prejDared  to  develop  and  enlarge 
it  in  every  useful  direction  as  circumstances  require,  and  as  the  aid  we 
receive  and  the  funds  at  our  disposal  will  permit. 

Short  forms  of  association  for  those  who  may  wish  to  organize  local 
branches  of  the  •'  California  Immigrant  Union  "  or  auxiliarj^  societies  or 
committees  in  their  own  counties,  will  be  sent  gratuitously  when  desired, 
and  cojnes  of  our  by-laws  to  those  who  wish  to  join  this  Association. 
Copies  of  our  publications  will  also  be  forwarded  wherever  likely  to  be 
useful,  without  charge.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"  California  Immigrant  Union,"  San  Francisco.  Office,  number  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  California  street. 

Officers  of  the  Caiifornla  Lnmigraiit  Union: — President,  C.  T.  Hopkins; 
First  Vice  President  and  Manager,  C.  S.  Capp;  Second  Vice  President, 
Charles  Crocker,  Vice  President  Central  Pacific  Eailroad;  Third  Vice 
President,  L.  Gottig,  President  German  Savings  Bank;  Secretary,  C.  W. 
Grant;  Treasurer,  J.  Seligman  <fc  Companj^,  bankers;  General  Agent,  W. 
H.  Martin. 

Trustees: — L.  Gottig;  P.  H.  Canavan,  importer  of  wines  and  liquors; 
H.  J.  Booth,  manufacturer;  Alexander  Weil,  of  Lazard  Freres;  Charles 
Crocker;  Charles  Kohler,  of  Kohler  &  Frohling;  F.  Berton,  banker.  Con- 
sul of  Switzerland;  G.  O'Hara  Taafte,  Danish  Consul;  C.  S.  Capp;  A. 


Seligman;  Thomas  Breeze,  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.;  Charles  Clayton, 
merchant;  C.  T.  Hopkins,  President  California  Insurance  Company;  Aug. 
Helbing,  of  Strauss  &  Helbing;  A.  D.  Bell;  S.  0.  Putnam,  Secretary  Steam 
Navigation  Company. 

Honorary  Committee: — His  Excellency  Henry  H.  Haight,  Governor  of 
California,  President  ex  officio;  Hon.  T.  H.  Selby,  Hon.  John  G.  Downej^, 
D.  J.  Oliver,  Morris  Speyer,  Christian  Christiansen,  Joseph  A.  Donohoe, 
Gustave  Mahe,  Hon.  Lehmd  Stanford,  Hon.  Eobert  Watt,  Hon.  Milton 
S.  Latham,  G.  B.  Ccruti,  Italian  Consul;  H.  Barroilhet,  Peruvian  Consul; 
F.  Eoeding,  Hon.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  W.  AV.  Hollister,  John  A.  McGlynn, 
Joseph  G.  Eastland,  A.  E.  Baldwin,  J.  W.  Stow,  L.  L.Eobinson, 


[Circular  requesting  cooperation  by  residents  of  the  interior  of  tlie  State.] 

Office  of  the  California  Immigrant  Union,  ) 

316  California  street,  San  Francisco,  June  6th,  1870.  J 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  circular  address  from  the  California 
Immigrant  Union.  It  fairly  and  fully  states  the  object  of  the  movement 
we  have  set  on  foot.  Can  you  do  anything  in  your  county  toward  the 
formation  of  a  branch  of  this  Association,  an  Advisory  Committee,  or 
an  independent  organization,  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  an  agricul- 
tural population  in  jovlv  county  by  facilitating  the  movements  of  any 
who  may  come  to  you  desiring  to  locate  in  your  midst?  Farmers  com- 
ing here  from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  and  able  to  purchase 
farms  for  themselves,  or  to  commence  farming  upon  public  lands,  are  as 
intelligent  as  ourselves,  and  will  usually  be  able  to  know  what  will  suit 
them  and  what  will  not.  If  they  can  here  obtain  full  information  con- 
cerning any  portion  of  the  State,  and  can  be  recommended  to  some 
responsible  i3erson  or  persons  in  each  district  who  will  advise  them  truly 
as  to  price,  quality,  and  title  of  private  lands,  and  where  they  may 
safely  locate  upon  Government  land,  usually  they  will  require  no  further 
assistance.  If  they  are  assured  of  a  kind  reception  among  people  who 
would  be  gla;i  to  have  them  as  neighbors,  and  enabled  to  find  good  loca- 
tions, without  wasting  time  and  money  in  hunting  them  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  they  will  be  encouraged  to  visit  your  county  and 
may  easily  bo  induced  to  become  permanent  and  useful  residents.  Are 
you  and  any  of  your  friends  ready  to  aid  the  Association  in  the  plan 
proposed?  If  so,  advise  us  of  what  you  are  able  and  willing  to  do  for 
your  county,  and  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  responsible  persons,  resi- 
dents of  your  county,  to  whom  intending  settlers  may  be  sent  for  infor- 
mation and  advice,  and  such  information  as  you  may  be  able  to  aiford 
concerning  its  lands  and  the  inducements  it  otters  them. 

Please  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  i>ublic-8pirited  citizens  of 
your  county,  and  advise  us  of  the  feeling  concerning  it,  and  oblige, 
Yours  truly,  CHAS.  S.  CAPP, 

Manager  California  Immigrant  Union, 

316  California  street. 

[A  sinailar  circular  was  also  addressed  to  County  Surveyors  and  others.] 
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BLANK  FOR  LOCAL  INFORMATION. 

Information  concerning  lands  suitable  for  Settlers  in  County,  Califor- 
nia.    Furnished  to  the  California  Immigrant   Union,  by . 
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Dated 


— ,  187—. 
Signature: 
Post  Office  address: 


Special  Nojice_  to  Agents.— The  Caliibrnia  Immigrant  Union  does  not  desire  to  deal 
with  or  advise  immigrants  or  others  to  settle  upon,  purchase,  or  examine  lands,  tlie  title  to 
which  is  uncertain,  involved  in  litigation,  clouded  or  unsettled,  or  held  in  undivided  inter- 
ests, all  of  which  are  not  obtainable.  Information  concerning  lands  thus  situated  would 
be  useless,  and  is  therefore  not  desired.  Its  officers  particularly  desire  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  owners  of  large  tracts  of  good  land,  who  are  willing  to  cut  them  up  and 
sell  them  in  small  parcels  at  lair  rates  and  upon  easy  terms  to  actual  settlers.  Whenever 
diagrams  or  maps  can  be  procured  and  forwarded  without  expense,  tliey  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  information  furnished. 

CHAKLES  S.   CAPP, 
Manager  California  Immigrant  Union. 
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[Blank  answer  to  ordinary  letters.] 

California  Immigrant  Union,  '\ 

Office,  316  California  Street,  V 
San  Francisco, ,  187-      j 


Mr. : 

Dear  Sir:     Your  letter  of -,  asking  information  concerning  Cali- 
fornia, was  duly  received  .      Herewith   we   have   mailed   to  your 

address  a  package  of  our  documents,  viz:     .     These  contain  most 

of  the  information  j'oii  desire,  and  probably  all  that  can  be  of  service  to 
one  at  your  distance  from  our  State.  When  read,  please  loan  or  mail 
them  to  such  agricultural  friends  of  yours  as  will  be  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested in  their  contents,  or  else  place  the  extra  copies  in  some  public 
reading  room  or  library  in  your  vicinity  not  already  supplied,  where 
they  will  be  preserved  and  may  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  do  so.  We 
should  also  be  pleased  to  receive  the  addresses  of  any  other  persons, 
libraries,  or  reading  rooms  to  Avhom,  in  your  judgment,  it  might  be 
useful  to  send  similar  documents.  Any  of  your  friends  who  desire 
copies  we  will  supply  with  pleasure,  on  application  to  us. 
Yours,  truly,  — 


California  Immigrant  Union. 

[A  blank  page  for  further  answer,  and  list  of  officers  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.] 
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STATEMENT 


Of  the  Receipts  of  the  California  Immigrant  Union  from  Novcmher  Ist,  1869, 

to  December  31sf,  lafi"!. 


MONTHS. 


18G9. 
Novf  mber 
December . 

1«70. 
Jamiaiy — 
February  . 

March 

April  

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Totals  first  11  mos, 


?1,S00  00 

775  00 

700  00 

2r,o  00 

100  00 


§129  50 


22  95 
G  00 


1,012  00 
1,224  00 
1,004  00 

8(54  00 
1,007  00 


$158  45  I     ^8,876  00 


W 


$100  00 
300  00 


1,453  12 


$1,853  12 


§245  00 
398  00 


§87  50 
75  00 

"45  ob" 


§1,800  00 
775  00 

700  00 

250  00 

100  00 

100  00 

1,441  50 

1,311  50 

1.324  GO 

1,284  95 

2,511  12 


§643  00  I     §207  50  1   §11,598  07 


October i  §     75 

November I  25 

December '  1  10 

1871.  ■ 

January i  21  50 

February !  1  00 

March I  68  50 

April  '  20  00 

May j  100  00 

JuiKi I  351  25 

July ;G170  00 

August  j  50 

September  10  00 


Totals  second  year. 


§817  00 

823  00 

1,026  50 

846  50 
742  00 
793  50 
1,044  50 
515  00 
442  50 
707  50 
542  50 
487  50 


§744  85 


$8,788  00 


§100  00 


5  00 


§105  00 


October  . . . . 

November 
December , 


§692  50 
492  50 
582  50 


Totals  last  3  mos. 


L,767  50 


$64  00 
135  90 


§199  90 


Totals §903  30   §19,291  50  A$l,853  12  B  §947  90 


§20  00 
20  00 
20  00 

79  00 
78  00 

70  00 

71  25 
25  00 

80  00 
25  00 
90  00 
25  00 


$603  25 


§25  00 
90  00 
10  00 


§837  75 

843  25 

1,047  60 

947  00 
821  00 
1,032  00 
1,135  75 
640  00 
878  75 
902  50 
633  00 
522  50 


§10,241  10 


§717  50 
646  50 
728  40 


§125  00        §2,092  40 


C$935  75  !    §23,931  57 


Notes. — A.    Advances  hy  Messrs.  J.  Seligman  &  Co. 

B.  Advertising  in  pamphlets. 

C.  This  amount,  $947  90,  is  to  be  deducted  from  Cr.  $2,698  50  expended  for  rent,  reducing 
it  to  this  extent,  viz:   to  $1,750  for  twenty-six  months. 

G.     Commissions  and  expenses  on  land  sold  in  Monterey  County. 


GO 


STATE 


Of  the  Expenditures  of  the  California  Lnmlgrant  Union 


MONTHS. 

Printing,and  mat- 
ter for  distribu- 
tion  

Postage 

5-   I   c°  1  §  1 

i    !   :  ^B - 
^         1   •:    ^^^ 

i       1     :^>-5 

'•                 :  2  S-  2 

2_ 

i 

o 
a 
o 
X 

3 

1869. 

$105  50 
833  75 

307  25 
17  50 

$34  45 
35  85 

5  65 
9  95 

$58  58 
18  25 

3  90 

7  25 

$252  00 
210  00 

640  00 
330  00 
95  00 
30  00 
610  40 
895  00 
438  20 
412  50 
831  25 

$9  85 
5  40 

1870. 

$100  00 

5  50 

5  50 

2  50 

15  00 

55  45 

39  35 
41  42 
43  95 

72  20 

21  20 
14  00 

51  65 

June 

Jnlv   

110  87 
305  00 
697  60 

188  00 

57  04 
35  75 
76  92 

24  00 
53  30 

34  00 

1 

68  60 

1 

Totals  first  11  months...  $1 

1 

i,567  97 

$338  27 

$123  18 

$4,744  35 

$269  71 

$272  80 

$129  00 

265  10 

50  00 

26  50 
10  00 
13  85 
15  00 

$14  15 

39  30 

125  60 

41  40 
44  00 
71  00 
29  10 
13  60 

20  10 
47  75 
16  55 

21  80 

$492  25 
350  00 
555  00 

433  00 
385  00 
418  50 
944  50 
264  00 
381  00 
299  50 
462  75 
282  50 

$16  42 
17  17 
30  50 

14  90 

12  30 

13  70 

$25  75 
20  25 

20  62 
9  15 

December 1 

17  68 

1871. 

27  45 

17  00 

32  00 

25  25 

18  25 
1  87 

23  10 

10  00 

1  35 

5  50 

10  25 

Julv   

11  25 

50  00 
61  25 

16  94 

10  85 

1 

Totals  second  year 

$626  20 

$484  35 

$66  89 

$5,268  00 

$114  99 

$222  12 

$7  00 

18  00 

205  50 

$18  10 
12  35 
50  75 

$18  38 

$383  00 
459  00 
384  00 

$12  00 
12  85 

$87  00 

34  25 

Totals  last  three  months 

§230  50 

$81  20 

§18  38 

§1,226  00 

$87  00 

$59  10 

Totals  $3 

,427  67 

$903  82 

$208  45  E  ? 

Jll,238  35 

$471  70 

$554  02 

Notes. — Payments  in  this  column  are  irregular  in  amount,  because  employes  were  not 
paid  regularly  or  in  full.  Salaries  Manager,  $150;  General  Agent,  $250  (out  of  which  he 
paid  subscription  of  $50  per  month);  Office  Boy,  $35;  Secretary  to  June  30th,  1869,  $150. 
Also  traveling  expenses  allowed  General  Agent,  §375. 


Gl 

MENT 

from  November  \st,  1869,  to  December  31sf,  1871. 


7i 

I 

Furniture 

< 

a 
B' 

m 

TO 

o 

5' 

■-J 

B 

a 

£ 
1 

o 

$60  00 
50  00 

$108  82 
27  50 

$14  50 

$7  50 
7  75 

3  50 
2  00 

$88  75 

$785  45 
1,203  00 

50  00 

7  50 

1,115  80 



20  00 

399  70 

95  00 

47  50 

186  00 

156  00 
60  40 

35  00 
30  00 

42  50 
16  25 

101  00 

; 

1,259  20 

62  50 

9  00 

1,318  41 
1,307  17 
1,403  99 

125  00 

308  50 

125  00 

14  02 

125  00 

175  00 

D  1,153  12 

2,613  17 

f!783  50 

$426  74 

$87  00 

$79  50 

$584  50 

$117  75 

$1,153  12 

$11,548  39 

|125  00 

1 

$6  00 
4  50 
2  50 

13  25 
2  00 

1 

$808  57 

125  00 

$40  00 

842  34 

125  00 

128  28 

175  00 
100  00 
300  00 



1,043  71 

125  00 

90  00 
30  00 

946  50 

125  00 

757  30 

125  00 

967  30 

125  00 

9  15 
5  00 
9  25 
7  00 
•  12  75 
4  50 

1,194  10 

250  00 

5  00 

100  00 

650  82 

125  00 

F  350  00 
G 170  00 

901  10 

125  00 

5  00 

211  53 

2  25 

3  55 

877  03 

125  00 

686  24 

125  00 

20  00 

:::;::::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

529  45 

$1,625  00 

$5  00 

$175  00 

$75  90 

$1,020  61 

$520  40 

$10,204  46 

$125  00 

$4  00 

9  75 

10  75 

$153  55 
2  15 

$721  03 

125  00 

639  10 

40  00 

j 

2  05 

814  30 

$290  00 

$24  50 

$157  75 

$2,174  43 

Cr$2,698  50 

$431  74 

$262  00 

$179  90 

$1,762  86 

$638  15 

D  $1,153  12 

$23,927  28 
4  29 

$23,931  57 

D.  Paid  salarj'  of  S.  Boeh  from  departure  until  employment  ceased.  Cost  and  freight 
on  German  pamphlets  not  included  in  this  amount.  Salary  and  traveling  expenses  $250 
per  month. 

F.  This  covers  expenses  of  General  Agent  to  New  York. 

G.  Commissions  and  expenses  on  land  sold  in  Monterey  County. 
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STATEMENT 


Of  documents  received  by  California  Immigrant  Union  from  October,  1869,  to 

December  31.s^,  1871. 


Pamphlet  Form. 


English  pamphlet,  first  edition 

English  pamphlet,  second  edition 

English  pamphlet,  third  editioJi 

German  pamphlet 

Common  Sense  Applied  to  Immigration 

Arguments  in  favor  of  Immigrtition 

Surveyor  GeneraTs  Eeport.  18(j9,  1870,  and  1871 

Agricultural  Lands  of  California.     (Fabian's  Essaj') 

Eeport  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Ed.  Young's  Special  Eeport  on  Immigration 

San  Diego  and  Southern  California 

Eailroad    Gazettcrs,    with   time    tables,    maps,    and    faros    to 

Ca  lifornia 

Yaledietory  of  Hon.  Thomas  Selby,  and  Inaugural  address  of 

Hon.  William  Alvord  \ 

Controller's  Eeport 


Newspaper  Form. 


EesoTirces  of  California,  first  numljer 

Eesources  of  California,  seeon<l  number 

Alta  California,  containing  Hittel's  Essay 

Scienti fie  Press 

Green's  Land  Paper 

Sacramento  Union.     (United  States  Surveyor  General's  Eep't), 

Stockton  Independent  on  "San  Joaquin." 

Kern  County  Courier  on  "Eesources  of  Kefn  County." 

Evening  Bulletin 

Evening  Bulletin,  containing  Annual  Eeport 

Evening  Bulletin,  containing  "  How  to  Promote  Immigration." 

Circulars. 

Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 

San  Bernardino.     (Eiver  Side  Colony) 

Steamer  Eoute  to  California 

Circular,   English 

Circular,  German  •. 

Circular  in  regard  to  Fresno  Count}' 

Public  Land  Laws  of  California 

Pearson's  pamphlet  on  California 

European  Immigration 

Immigration  and  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  Xew  York 
State 
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PROTEST   AND   MEMORIAL 


rantinct  appropriation 


IMMIGRANT  AID  SOCIETY. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


PROTEST  AND  MEMORIAL. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  California: 

The  undersigned,  a  citizen  of  this  Conimonwetilth,  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  public  interest,  desires  to  submit  a  protest  against  j'our  honor- 
able body  making  any  appropriation  out  of  the  public  treasury  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  any  "  Lumigratiou  Aid  Society." 

Almost  the  entire  area  of  arable  public  land  in  California,  as  well 'as 
the  major  i:)ortion  of  the  Mexican  and  Si^anish  granted  ranches,  having 
passed  into  the  proprietorship  of  a  few  speculators,  at  insignificant  prices — 
chiefly  through  the  tortuous  and  unfair  agencies  of  corrujjt  legislation 
and  adjudication — it  is  the  hight  of  presumption  for  these  legal  spoliators, 
or  robbers  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  of  this  vast  estate  and  other 
wealth  of  the  country,  to  come  before  the  people's  representatives  seek- 
ing such  subsidy  to  increase  population,  only  to  enhance  the  value  of 
their  possessions.  We  have  already  more  inhabitants  in  our  State  than 
are  desirable,  under  existing  circumstances.  Let  them  remain  away 
until  that  great  reactionaiy  and  reformatory  period  (not  distant)  shall 
have  arrived,  when  all  these  fraudulently  seized  upon  public  acres  (the 
common  j)roperty  of  the  whole,  and  only  to  be  enfeoffed  in  limited  quan- 
tities to  actual  occupants)  shall  be  restored  to  their  original  status  to  be 
thus  parceled  out  and  ^^ossessed.  And  this  protestant  and  memorialist 
prays  your  honorable  body  will  take  some  action  to  hasten  such  con- 
summation, so  imperatively  demanded  by  justice  and  the  vital  interests 
of  the  State. 

Such  aids  to  invite  and  fetch  in  the  refuse  and  surplus  pojjulace  from 
other  countries  is  wrong  in  principle.  I  can  appreciate  the  policy  of  the 
Governments  of  these  latter  countries  in  rendering  assistance  to  rid 
themselves  of  such  redundant  population,  especiallj'  of  the  least  desira- 
ble, or  of  the  self-prompted  and  aided  deportation,  \iihether  of  the  inferior 
or  superior  species,  to  seek  kindlier  fortunes  in  foreign  parts,  but  fail  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  any  other  country  outlaying  money  or 
exertions  to  bring  them  into  theii"s.  Moreover,  it  is  a  law  of  ]S"ature 
that  the  slower  and  more  naturally  the  growth,  the  solider  and  more 
lasting  the  production. 

Hence,  for  whose  advantage  is  it  to  flood  the  countrj-  with  cheap 
laborers,  as  so  loudly  demanded  by  these  exploiting  capitafists  and  their 
pensioned  agents,  unless  it  be  to  add  to  and  still  further  impoverish  that 


throng  of  serf-like  wealth  developers  whose  toil  inures  alone,  under  our 
present  infamously  conducted  governmental  system,  to  the  immediate 
and  sole  advantage  of  this  avtiricious  and  predacious  few?  These,  in 
conjunction  with  a  few  kintl-hcarted  but  mistaken  ethnologists  and 
fanatics  of  the  "Universal  Brotherhood"  school,  demand  that  we  shall 
let  in  as  many  Malaj^ans,  Mongolians,  jSTigritians.  and  other  varieties  of 
the  genus  homo  as  may  choose  to  come  amongst  us,  and  shall  j^rove 
docile,  apt,  and  willing  proletaires.  For  whose  advantage  and  what 
advantage,  1  repeat,  to  thus  hastil}^  populate  our  country  with  all  sorts 
of  the  meaner  breeds  of  the  human  races  (sufficiently  cursed,  as  it  is, 
with  such),  looking  alone  to  the  amount  of  low  wage  muscle  they  can 
and  will  bring  to  bear?  If  an  increase  of  population  be  desirable,  let  us 
look  more  to  the  qualit}^  than  the  quantity.  But  wherefore  this  hurry 
to  increase,  whether  with  good  or  bad  importations?  Let  us  the  rather 
imj^rove  the  breeding  and  condition  of  those  already  here.  Suppose 
many  thousands  of  acres  shall  remain  uncultivated,  where  is  the  harm? 
Have  they  not  remained  so  for  some  considerable  period  without  any 
detriment  to  the  American  people?  If  not  all  cultivated  in  our  day  and 
generation,  they  will  be  left  in  a  virgin  and  richer  condition  for  our 
descendants.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  sparser  populated  a  country  the  better 
the  material  condition  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  more  virtjious.  Let  us 
have  wiser  and  juster  laws  to  govern  such  as  choose,  unaided,  to  come 
amongst  us  (provided  the}^  be  of  an  acceptable  quality)  and  shall  be  born 
here.     This  is  the  grand  desideratum. 

The  entire  law-making  and  administering  functions  of  our  State  Gov- 
ernment, from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  have  been,  with  rare 
excej)tion8,  subservient  to  the  dishonest  and  injurious  schemes  of  monop- 
olists and  speculators.  What  few  laws  the  Legislatures  have  enacted  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  the  people  have  been  annulled  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts. 

A  versatile,  and,  doubtless,  well-feed  penman  has,  in  the  service  of  our 
all-grasping  Plutocracy  and  their  alien  confreres,  laid  before  your  honor- 
able bodj^  a  voluminous  pamphlet  ujion  the  subject  of  the  reclamation 
and  irrigation  of  certain  extensive  tracts  of  California  soil  by  a  jjroposed 
to  be  formed  "Anglo-American  Sjaidicate."  I  desire  to  enter  mj'  em- 
phatic protest  against  any  aid  or  encouragement  upon  your  part  being- 
extended  to  such  scheme.  M}^  belief  is  that,  for  various  considerations, 
no  non-resident  foreigner  should  be  j^ermitted  to  own  an  inch  of  ground 
in  the  State.  I  here  present,  as  all-sufficient,  but  one  objection — the 
draining  of  revenue  by  these  absent  proprietors,  to  be  expentled  in  other 
countries.  The  State  has  been  already  largely  injured  by  the  absentee- 
ism and  lavish  outlay  of  money — mostly  in  Euroj^e — upon  the  part  of 
many  of  our  Avealthy  citizens. 

A  proper  sj'stem  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  vast  tracts  in  Cali- 
fornia is  of  the  highest  importance;  but  not  onl}'  do  I  protest  against 
such  being  done  by  foreigners,  but  by  any  individual  enterj^rise,  under 
specially  and  undul}"  pi*ivileged  franchises  and  subsid}'  assistance,  since 
this  is  calculated  toistill  farther  aggregate  the  land  into  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and,  likewise,  place  a  large  proportion  of  that  held  b}'  small  propri- 
etors at  the  mercy  of  capitalists  having  possession  of  the  water  privi- 
leges. Both  of  these  great  enterprises  should  be  conducted  by  or  under 
the  special  control  of  the  State.  But  there  being  no  immediate  necessity 
for  these  important  undertakings,  they  should  be  postponed  until  some 
other  form  of  government,  or  radical  change  in  the  existing,  shall  have 
been  established,  and  properly  endowed  men  selected  and  enclothed  with 
authoritj'  to  conduct  it. 


Finally,  I  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  that  mistaken  idea  which 
appears  of  late  years  to  have  alone  been  entertained  and  acted  upon  by 
American  law-makers  and  administerers,  that  governments  are  instituted 
and  laws  enacted  i^rimarily  and  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  property, 
instead  of  primarily  and  chiefly  for  the  protection  of  individuals;  from 
which  misconception  has  arisen  that  tendency  to  frame  and  administer 
all  our  statutes  in  the  interest  of  capitalists  and  speculators — of  the  more 
cunning,  unscrupulous  and  acquisitive  few — and  given  praeticalization  to 
what  may  be  preeminently  denominated  an  American  maxim,  that  "A 
poor  man  has  no  rights  a  rich  one  is  bound  to  recognize;"  which  prac- 
tical working  of  our  governmental  machinery  is  discouraging  all  legiti- 
mate labor,  fast  filling  the  land  with  revolutionary-menacing  idlers,  and 
thus  impoverishing  and  polluting  nearly  all.  Such  partial  laws  and 
inequitable  decisions,  by  discriminating  against  the  agricultural  and 
other  jjroductive  pursuits,  has  disheartened  many  engaged  in  these 
industrial  avocations,  and  driven  or  encouraged  them  to  seek  fortune 
and  position  in  the  more  favored  ranks  of  the  trafficking  and  other  non- 
producing  speculators.  Thus  have  these  laws  (construed  alone  by  our 
Courts  in  favor  of  such  speculators)  encouraged  idleness  (except  the 
cunning  industry  of  a  wicked  W'it),  discouraged  honest  employment,  and 
prompted  the  mass  to  strive  for  gain  through  the  various  gambling  and 
tricky  availments  in  vogue. 

The  following  approjiriate  sentiments,  extracted  from  the  Governor's 
Inaugural  Address,  are  so  logically  correct  and  so  admirably  expressed 
that  I  insert  them  here: 

"When  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  legitimate  result  of  energy 
and  sagacity,  it  is  a  stimulant  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  their  just 
reward;  but  when  conferred  by  favoritism  of  law,  it  is  first  an  incentive 
to  and  then  a  source  of  political  corruption.  If  an}'  favors  are  granted 
at  all,  they  should  be  to  the  weak,  and  not  to  the  strong.  But  the  law 
should  be  no  respecter  of  persons,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  favors 
granted  to  any  are  certain  to  gravitate  to  the  strongest  power." 

Mr.  Browne's  brochure  contains  an  adopted  report  made  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  a  member  thereof,  in  which  this 
Anglo-American  Syndicate  scheme  is  indorsed.  But  ought  such  persons 
to  have  much  weight  with  your  honorable  body,  composed,  as  they  are, 
of  that  class  (merchants  and  money-changers)  who,  in  the  severe  but 
truthful  language  of  the  great  Napoleon,  are  mostly  "  devoid  of  patriot- 
ism, governed  alone  by  an  unenlightened  selfishness,  and  will  sell  their 
country  for  a  sous?" 

The  author  and  compiler  of  such  pamphlet,  like  all  our  mercenar}' 
writers  and  pseudo-statesmen  of  this  wealth-worshipping  age,  takes  a 
materialistic  view  alone  in  his  political  economy  theories  and  projected 
enterprises.  He  even  affixes  a  certain  valuation  per  head,  in  dollars, 
upon  every  immigrant  arriving  within  our  borders.  Should  this  be  the 
paramount  rating  of  such  additional  population — as  is  evidently  the 
calculation  of  such  writers  and  their  abettors — why  not  reopen  the 
African  slave  trade  and  import  some  millions  more  of  these  obedient 
and  brawny-muscled  Ethiops? 

CHAELES  E.  PICKETT. 

Sacramento,  March,  1872. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS 


TO     MANAGE    THE 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


MARIPOSA  GROVE  OF  RIG  TREES. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  H.  H.  Haight, 

Governor  of  California: 

Sm:  The  Commissioners  to  manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees  beg  leave  to  submit  their  biennial  report 
as  follows: 

The  tracts  of  land  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove  were  offered  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California  in 
1864,  on  condition  that  the  State  should  hold  them  for  public  use,  resort, 
and  recreation,  and  that  they  should  be  inalienable  for  all  time.  This 
gift  of  Congress  was  accepted  by  the  State  of  California  through  its 
Legislature  and  on  the  conditions  imposed,  by  an  Act  approved  April 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six.  At  the  very  next  session,  how- 
ever, in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  this  body  proceeded  to  alienate 
a  portion  of  the  territorj^  thus  acquired,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
by  passing  an  Act,  over  the  Executive  veto,  granting  to  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Hutchings  and  J.  C.  Lamon  each  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  asking  Congress  to  confirm  this  action;  the  grant 
to  said  Hutchings  and  Lamon  being  made  Avith  the  condition  that  it 
should  "  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  .  Such  ratification,  however,  has 
never  been  obtained,  but.  on  the  contrary,  has  been  refused  by  Congress; 
consequently,  the  grant  to  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Lamon  remains  null 
and  void. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  above  cited,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  the  claimants  already  named  and  others  refused  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  as  representing  the  State  of  California, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings  in  order  that  the 
status  of  the  Commissioners  might  be  defined  and  the  rights  of  the 
State  established.  A  suit  was  thei-efore  commenced  against  L  M.  Hutch- 
ings in  the  Thirteenth  District  Court,  and  this  suit  was  decided  adversely 
to  the  Commissioners.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  how^ever,  the 
decision  of  the  lower  Court  was  reversed;  but  the  case  being  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  error,  it  has  not 
yet  been  decided  in  that  Court.  So  that  the  Commissioners  have  not 
been  placed  in  full  control  of  the  premises  in  question. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Commissioners,  although  fully  persuaded 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  like  that 
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of  the  State  of  California,  ^vill  bo  given  in  their  favor,  and  believing  also 
that  Congress  will  not  reverse  its  action  in  the  matter  and  ratity  the 
grants  made  by  the  Legislature  to  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Lamon,  have 
Sot  been  inclined  to  enter  into  any  systematic  and  final  arrangements 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  but  have  preterred  to  post- 
pone, so  far  as  they  reasonably  could,  all  decisive  action  m  that  direc- 
tion.' This  they  have  also,  in  a  measure,  been  obliged  to  do,  because 
the  Legislature,  in  view  of  the  supposed  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  Messrs.  Hutchings  and  Lamon,  has  not,  at  either  of  the  two 
last  sessions,  made  any  grant  of  funds  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
pay  the  expenses  which  they  would  have  to  incur  in  making  the  neces- 
sar}'  improvements.  .    . 

Permission  has,  however,  been  given  by  the  Commissioners  to  certain 
parties  to  construct  trails  and  roads  in  and  about  the  valley;  these  par- 
ties paying  the  expenses  of  such  improvements,  and  benig  allowed 
therefor  to  charge  a  reasonable  toll  for  the  use  of  the  same.  It  has, 
however,  always  been  stipulated  that  such  roads  and  trails  should  be 
given  up  to  the  State  and  made  free  to  the  public,  whenever  the  Legis- 
lature should  see  fit  to  place  the  Commissioners  in  such  a  position  that 
thev  could  refund  the  amounts  expended  in  these  improvements. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  facilities  for  travel  to  and  from  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Big  Tree  Grove  have  been  greatly  increased. 
A  wagon  road,  on  an  easy  grade,  has  been  opened  by  private  enterprise, 
from  White  &  Hatch's  to  Clark's  Eaneh,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen 
miles.  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  a  wagon  road  has  also  been 
built  from  Big  Oak  Flat  to  Cascade  Creek,  near  the  edge  of  the  clitt 
from  which  the  descent  is  made  into  the  valley.  Saddle  trains  have 
been  run  on  each  of  these  routes  from  the  termini  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  at  Modesto  and  the  Copperopolis  road  at  Milton.  ^\  ithin  the 
valley,  the  facilities  for  reaching  points  of  interest  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  various  trails  made,  and  especially  by  that  one  which 
takes  the  traveler  out  by  way  of  the  Nevada  Fall  and  the  Little  lo- 
semite,  and  around  by  Glacier  Point  and  the  Sentinel  Dome.  Parties 
have  also  begun  to  construct  a  trail  down  into  the  valley  by  Sentinel 
Eock;  and  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  and  a  similar  trail  made 
on  the  north  side,  through  Indian  Canon,  and  thence,  by  way  ot  the 
Three  Brothers  and  El  Capitan,  to  Cascade  Creek,  the  tourist  wdl  have 
the  choice  of  a  variety  of  routes  into  and  out  of  the  valley,  each  aftord- 
ing  the  most  stupendous  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  and  its 
surroundings.  i  •     ^  n 

The  Commissioners  desire,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  placed  m  luli 
control  of  the  valley,  to  devise  and  carry  out  gradually  a  systematic 
plan  of  operations  by  which  all  interesting  points  shall  be  rendered 
accessible  by  safe  and  easy  trails  within  the  boundaries  of  the  grant, 
and  that  these  should  be  entirely  free  to  the  public,  so  that  the  traveler 
having  once  entered  this  magnificent  temple  of  nature  shall  be  allowed 
to  circulate  freely,  and  not  be  the  victim  of  innumerable  petty  char^-es, 
as  must  be  the  case  if  the  present  system  is  continued.  The  cost  ot  the 
necessary  improvements  will  be  but  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  gained,  merely  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  The  travel  from  without  the  borders  of  the  State  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  is  already  large,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  a  mod- 
erate computation  persons  attracted  to  the  State  by  the  fame  ot  the 
wonderful  and  unique  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  expended  during  the 
past  season  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  within  our  borders, 


and  the  surest  way  to  cause  a  rapid  increase  of  the  sums  thus  expended 
here  will  be  to  remove  embarrassing  and  vexatious  restrictions  to  travel, 
and  to  offer  every  inducement  for  a  prolonged  stay  to  those  who  visit 
us  as  tourists,  whether  in  search  of  health  or  of  the  picturesque  and 
grand  in  nature.  Besides  the  mere  pecuniary  considerations,  however, 
the  State  should  have  a  pride  in  treating  this  property — its  magnificent 
public  park — in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  not  limiting  the  scope  of  its  vision 
to  the  mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Having  accepted  the  Yosemite 
Valley  from  Congress,  and  promised  to  keep  it  for  all  time  as  a  place  of 
public  resort  and  recreation,  thb  State  cannot  now  withdraw  from  the 
compact  without  incurring  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  only  reason  that  could  be  given  for  such  withdrawal  would  be  that 
to  carry  out  the  pledged  faith  of  the  State  would  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  small  sum  of  money — an  outlay  which  cannot  fail,  in  the 
future,  to  be  repaid  many  times  over. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  desire  to  do  injustice  to  persons  having 
claims  for  improvements  in  the  valley.  The}'  would  recommend  that  a 
special  Commission  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  investigate  these 
claims,  and  to  report,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  what  they  are, 
and  what  amount  of  money  would  be  required  to  make  an  equitable  set- 
tlement of  them.  The  longer  this  is  deferred  the  more  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment it  will  become.  Already  some  of  those  whose  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  sums  of  money  equitably  due  them  from  the  State  were  at  first 
tolerably  moderate,  have  had  them  very  considerably  magnified,  as  the 
subject  has  been  more  and  more  talked  about  during  the  half  dozen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  valley  was  ceded  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Galen  Clark  has  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  Guardian  of 
the  Valley  and  of  the  Big  Tree  Grove  during  the  past  four  years,  with- 
out payment  of  his  salary,  and  the  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  what  is  justly  his  due,  as  well  as 
for  his  services  during  the  next  two  j'cars.  For  this  purpose,  and  for 
various  improvements  which  thej'  desire  to  eftect  in  the  valley  and 
grove,  and  for  all  other  expenditures  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
objects  for  which  the  Commission  was  organized,  they  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  fiscal  years  commencing 
July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Res])ectfully  submitted,  b}'  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Big  Tree  Grove. 

WILLIAM   ASIIBURNER, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


REPORT 


BY    THE 


Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report: 

We  have  visited  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin,  examined  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  workshops,  every  department  of  the  prison,  examined 
tlie  officers  now  connected  with  the  prison,  and  also  one  of  the  late 
officers,  and  several  of  the  contractors  employing  convict  labor;  also 
the  commissary  department,  and  the  books  of  the  prison.  We  also 
visited  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  situated  one  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Folsom,  bordering  on  the  American  Eiver,  and  purchased  by  the 
State  as  a  site  for  a  branch  State  Prison. 

PRISON    AT    SAN    QUENTIN    AND    GROUNDS. 

The  prison  is  situated  on  Point  San  Quentin,  in  Marin  County,  border- 
ing on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  distant  from  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  about  twelve  miles.  The  land  belonging  to  the  State  con- 
sists of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  yard,  five  or  six  acres  cultivated 
as  a  garden,  and  the  brickyard,  it  is  of  little  value  except  for  jjasturage, 
and  in  past  years  furnishing  clay  for  making  brick,  but  which  is  now 
exhausted  for  that  purpose,  making  brick  in  former  years  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  The  prison  grounds 
proper,  inclosed  by  a  wall,  contain  about  six  acres.  The  Avail  is  about 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  low^er  half  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  ujiper 
half  of  brick,  the  brick  portion  being  in  a  state  of  disintegration.     The 


wall  extends  jibout  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  cast  to  west,  and 
about  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  from  north  to  south.  Tlie  buildings 
are  as  follows:  One,  fift}^  by  twenty  five  feet  (outside  the  walls),  occu- 
pied by  the  Clerk  and  Commissary  of  the  j^rison  as  ofiiccs  in  the  upper 
story,  the  basement  being  used  as  a  butcher  shop  and  storeroom;  a 
three  story  building,  fifty-four  by  forty  feet,  occupied  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison  and  the  prison  physician  and  family.  On  the 
south  side,  and  adjoining  this  building,  is  the  main  entrance  to  the 
prison,  through  an  archway  in  the  wall,  closed  on  the  inside  and  outside 
with  iron  gates.  Adjoining  this  is  the  kitchen,  diuhig  room  for  officers 
and  guards,  in  a  one  story  brick  building,  sixty  by  twenty  feet,  made  of 
brick  of  very  poor  quality,  and  which,  together  with  the  building  first 
above  mentioned,  will  serve  but  a  very  fe.w  years,  and  will  have  to  be 
rebuilt  of  more  substantial  material,  the  present  buildings  named  being 
entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used. 

The  buildings  in  the  yard  consist,  first,  one  two  stories  high,  forty  by 
twenty  feet,  built  of  brick  of  a  poor  quality,  the  lower  story  being 
occupied  as  offices  by  the  AYarden  and  Turnkej",  the  upper  storj^  being 
used  as  a  female  prison  and  a  store  room  for  clothing.  Adjoining  the 
building  in  the  rear  is  a  yard  in  which  the  female  j^risoners  are  occasion- 
ally allowed  to  walk.  Second,  the  wash  house,  two  stories  high,  thirty 
by  thirty-seven  feet,  substantially.  Third,  hospital  building,  two  stories 
high,  the  upper  story  being  used  as  a  hospital,  the  lower  for  hospital 
kitchen  and  lockup — a  room  mostly  used  for  convalescent  patients.  In 
the  basement  is  the  dungeon  of  the  prison,  it  contains  fourteen  cells, 
seven  on  each  side  of  the  passage  way,  each  cell  eleven  and  a  half  by 
six  feet  and  nine  feet  in  height;  near  the  entrance  to  the  dungeon  stands 
the  whipping  post.  Fourth,  a  work  shop,  two  stories,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  by  eighty  feet.  Fifth,  a  work  shoj),  four  and  a  half  stories, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  by  sixty  feet.  Sixth,  three  buildings  contain- 
ing cells  situated  parallel  to  each  other,  two  of  which  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  by  twent3^-three  feet,  and  contain  four  hundred  and 
twenty  ceils,  each  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
high;  each  cell  being  furnished  with  a  bunk,  two  pair  of  blankets,  a 
straw  tick,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  prisoners  can  procure.  The 
third  building  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  by  twentj'-eight  feet,  two 
stories,  the  lower  one  being  divided  into  seven  rooms,  each  occupjang  the 
full  wddth  of  the  building.  The  upper  story  contains  forty-eight  cells, 
each  ten  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  This  is  the  only 
stone  building  on  the  jDremises,  all  the  other  buildings  inside  the  walls 
being  of  brick. 

A  portion  of  the  open  space  inside  the  walls  is  cultivated  as  a  flower 
garden  with  a  fountain  in  the  center,  and  which  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 

OFFICERS    AND    SALARIES. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  who  is  one  of  the  Prison  Directors  is  ex 
officio  Warden  of  the  prison  and  except  when  the  Legislature  is  in  ses- 
sion resides  at  the  prison,  and  receives  a  salary'  of  ten  dollars  per  day — 
the  other  officers  receive  monthly  salaries  as  follows,  to  wit: 


Comraissary 

Clerk 

Captain  of  the  Guard 

Captain  of  tlie  Yard 

Turnkey 

Two  Gatedveepers,  each  6100 

Physician 

In  struc tor 

Engineer 

Steward 

Two  guards,  each  $60 

Forty-eight  guards,  each  850. 


$200 

00 

125 

00 

150 

00 

150 

00 

125 

00 

200 

00 

150 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

75 

00 

120 

00 

2,400 

00 

NUMBER    OF   PRISONERS    AND    HOW    EMPLOYED. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  The  highest  number  ever  in  the  prison  was  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  at  one  time.  The  average  number  emploj^ed  by  con- 
tractors is  four  hundred  and  twenty-one.  About  thirty  are  in  the 
hospital,  and  fifty  more  under  medical  treatment,  some  of  whom,  how- 
ever, continue  at  work.  The  most  of  those  sick  were  diseased  when 
committed  to  prison.  About  two  hundred,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Directors,  are  in  the  employ  of  the  State  as  waiters,  cooks,  clerks, 
washmen,  gardeners,  teamsters,  etc.  Duinng  the  last  Summer  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  were  working  on  contract  in  the  brickyai'd.  There 
are  six  females  in  the  prison,  who  are  well  provided  for  and  have  com- 
fortable quarters. 

INDUSTRIES. 

A  synopsis  of  the  prison  industries,  furnished  us  by  the  clerk  of  the 
prison,  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement: 

Stone  &  Ilayden,  saddle  and  harness  makers,  have  a  contract  for  the 
labor  of  two  hundred  convicts  from  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  until  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but  their 
average  employment  of  convicts  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Merriam  &  Cole,  furniture  manufacturers,  have  a  contract  for  the  labor 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  convicts  from  January  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  their  average  employment  is  about  two  hundred  and  six. 

A.  W.  Baldwin,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  has  a  contract  for  the 
labor  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  convicts  from  February  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  until  February  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  and  employ  one  hundred. 


SCHOOL,  LIBRARY,    AND    RELIGIOUS    SERVICES. 

The  chapel  is  in  a  room  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  largest  building, 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  is  well  lighted,  and  from  its  windows  an  excellent 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  designed  to  seat  six 
hundred  persons;  contains  a  handsome  pulpit  made  by  the  prisoners, 
and  a  handsome  cabinet  organ  purchased  with  money  contributed  by  the 


prisoners.  The  library  contains  three  thousand  volumes.  It  is  well 
patronized,  sixteen  hundred  books  beine;  taken  from  it  tluring  a  month. 
The  seats  and  a  large  number  of  the  books  were  contributed  by  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  through  the  eftbrts  of  the  California  Prison  Commis- 
sion. Eeligious  exercises  are  conducted  every  Sunday  morning  by 
clergymen  of  difterent  denominations  who  volunteer  their  services;  ail 
who  are  not  employed  at  that  hour  are  permitted  to  attend;  about  three 
hundred  of  the  convicts  of  their  own  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege; the  choir  is  comj^osed  of  a  dozen  convicts.  After  service  the 
school  is  convened;  about  two  hundred  of  the  prisoners  are  instructed 
in  the  j^rimary  branches  by  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated 
of  the  convicts.  During  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  existence  of  the 
school  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
though  many  of  them  have  been  discharged,  not  one  up  to  this  time  has 
been  recommitted  to  the  prison.  Sometimes  the  prisoners  have  an  enter- 
tainment of  their  own,  consisting  of  reading,  recitations,  compositions, 
and'  essays  prepared  by  themselves,  and  occasionally  a  lecture  is  deliv- 
ered to  them  by  a  visitor.  Professor  Carr,  of  the  State  University,  was 
one  of  the  recent  lecturers.  The  admission  fee  received  from  visitors 
at  the  gate  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school  and  rei)lenish  the 
library,  and  we  recommend  its  continuance. 

DISCIPLINE,    CLOTHING,    DIET. 

Discipline  is  maintained  by  forfeiture  of  time,  confinement  in  the  dun- 
geon on  reduced  diet,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  the  shower  bath,  ap- 
plied with  a  hose.  The  commutation  law  under  which  every  convict  is 
allowed  five  days  or  more  each  month,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  in  the  prison,  for  good  conduct,  which  reduces  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  that  amount  of  time,  has  w^orked  well;  no  other  rewards 
are  given  for  good  behavior;  all  fare  alike.  All,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  dressed  alike,  in  what  are  known  as  the  prison  stripes. 

Clothing  belonging  to  prisoners  sentencecl  for  a  year  is  taken  care  of 
and  returned  to  him  on  his  discharge.  That  taken  from  those  commit- 
ted for  a  longer  term,  is  appropriated  for  general  use.  Each  discharged 
prisoner  is  provided  w4th  a  cheap  suit  of  clothing  and  three  dollars  in 
cash.  We  recommend  that  the  amount  be  increased  to  ten  dollars.  The 
food  furnished,  though  plain  is  good,  and  is  supplied  to  the  prisoners  in 
abundance. 

WORKSHOPS. 

The  only  building  of  much  importance  in  the  J^ard,  besides  the  wash- 
house,  that  can  be  called  really  good,  is  the  workshop  building.  In  the 
lower  story  is  the  prison  kitchen,  a  dining  room,  store  and  engine  room; 
the  engine  is  about  fifty  horse  power,  by  which  the  machinerj^  used  in 
the  work  rooms  above  are  driven;  which  rooms,  including  the  attic,  are 
occupied  by  Baldwin,  and  Merriam  &  Cole,  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. This  building  is  the  last  one  erected  at  the  prison,  and  cost  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  other  workshop  occupied  by  Stone  &  Ilaj'den,  harness  and  sad- 
dle makers,  is  old,  leaky  and  in  a  general  dilapidated  condition,  but  with 
occasional  repairing  can  be  made  to  answer  for  a  few  years  longer. 


CELL    BUILDINGS. 

The  two  brick  cell  buildings,  though  built  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  are  so  unsafe  on  account  of  being  built  of  defec- 
tive materials  and  construction,  require  constant  and  vigilant  watching 
to  prevent  the  prisoners  escaping  therefrom.  The  cells  aj)pear  to  be 
kept  clean,  but  are  all  poorly  ventilated.  In  these  cells  two  are  confined, 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  want  of  cells  this  must  be  injurious  to  the 
prisoners,  and  should  be  remedied  if  possible.  There  is  a  bunk  in  each 
cell,  but  the  second  occupant  is  compelled  to  spread  his  bed  upon  the 
asphaltum  floor.  The  third  cell  buildilig,  though  the  most  secure  of. the 
three,  being  built  of  stone  and  well  constructed,  is  not  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  rooms 
in  the  lower  story,  containing  seven  rooms  which  are  occupied  by  from 
thirty  to  forty  men  each,  who  are  thus  in  unrestrained  intercourse  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  time  in  Winter  and  more  than  half  the  time  in  Sum- 
mer. This  is  to  be  deplored,  because  it  places  the  young  in  crime  in 
direct  social  intercourse  with  the  most  hardened  criminals.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  this  thing  is  unavoidable;  by  i^lacing  in  each  room  or 
cell  there  are  accommodations  for  onlj^  six  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  unprovided  for.  To  dispose  of  this 
number  the  rooms  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity;  sometimes  four 
persons  are  placed  in  the  cells  above,  and  in  the  small  ones  two.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  if  each  prisoner  was  confined  alone,  as  he  certainly 
should  be,  about  four  hundred  would  be  without  any  accommodations 
whatever,  and  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  are  now  actually 
confined  sej)arately. 

In  the  j)rison  buildings  there  are  no  suitable  quarters  for  the  female 
prisoners,  none  for  the  insane,  and  no  building  suited  as  a  residence  for 
the  Warden  and  for  ofiicers.  The  building  at  the  entrance  is  not  more 
than  fit  for  indilferent  lodgings,  and  the  offices  scattered  about,  no  two 
being  contiguous  to  each  other.  There  is  no  central  point  of  observa- 
tion from  which  a  view  of  the  entire  prison  can  be  had.  When  the 
Captain  of  the  Yard  is  in  his  office  all  the  cells  but  a  few  are  hidden 
from  his  sight,  and  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 

THE     WALL. 

The  wall  is  getting  old  and  begins  to  show  striking  evidences  of 
decay,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  have  to  be  extensively  repaired  or 
replaced,  the  greater  portion  of  it  with  a  new  one.  The  foregoing  shows 
the  bad  arrangement  of  the  present  accommodations,  with  their  present 
insufficiency  for  present  use  and  prosj)ective  wants,  and  the  necessity  of 
measures  for  relieving  permanently  the  present  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  prison.  We  hope  that  if  any  further  extension  of  the  jjrison  is 
made,  the  extension  will  not  be  made  until  a  plan  is  adopted  such  as 
experience  elsewhere  has  shown  to  be  the  best,  and  that  all  improve- 
ments hereafter  projected  will  be  made  to  conform  to  that  plan.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  system  of  patchwork  heretofore  pursued  be  avoided. 

WATER     SUPPLY. 

We  find  a  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  wa+er,  both  for  use  in  case 
of  fire  and  also  fresh  water,  and  recommend  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply. 


HOSPITAL. 


The  j^rcsent  building  is  well  fitted  up  for  hospital  purposes,  but  is 
entirely  too  small  for  present  requirements;  at  it  also  should  be  pro- 
vided a  suitable  office  for  the  Physician  of  the  prison. 

INSANE. 

We  received  a  communication  written  by  the  physician,  Dr.  Randall, 
giving  the  names  of  eleven  persons  now  in  the  prison  believed  to  be 
insane,  and  to  whom  he  refers  in  the  following  words: 

"  The  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  are  not  calculated 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  but  rather  to  increase  their  insanity. 
There  are  no  proper  facilities  in  the  hosjiital  department,  or  elsewhere 
within  the  bounds  of  the  prison,  for  the  necessary  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  insane  patients.  Their  access  to  and  intercourse  with  the  other 
prisoners,  their  diet  and  general  regimen  are  certainl}'  calculated  to 
retard  and  embarrass  their  recovery,  and  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
increase  their  existing  mental  derangement.  In  the  present  deranged 
condition  of  their  minds  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  recognize  or  appre- 
ciate properly  and  rationally  the  cause  of  their  confinement  in  prison. 
They  are,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  not  undergoing  conscious  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes,  but  simply  being  confined  as  lunatics,  destitute  of 
the  advantages  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  their  minds  to  their 
normal  condition.  In  view,  therefore,  of  their  possible  recovery,  as 
well  as  considerations  of  humanity,  I  think  the  proj)riety  of  sending 
them  to  the  State  Insane  Asylum  for  such  care  and  attesition  as  indi- 
viduals in  their  condition  of  perfect  helplessness  so  imperatively  demands, 
would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  The  Governor  has  the  power  at  any  time 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  prison  officers  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a 
prisoner  to  order  him  committed  to  the  Insane  Asylum;  but  the  j^rison 
authorities  seem  compelled  to  take  him  back  as  soon  as  his  recovery  is 
announced,  which  announcement  is  alleged  sometimes  to  be  premature. 
The  late  prison  physician  in  his  report  confirms  the  above  statement, 
and  in  fact  speaks  more  fully  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men  returned  from  the  asylum  to  the  prison." 

LIGHT    FOR   THE   CELLS. 

Prisoners  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so  are  allowed  to  supply  them- 
selves with  light  in  their  cells  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  while  those 
without  means  must  spend  the  evening  in  darkness.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  convicts  to  be  detected  in  pilfering  oil  or  tallow  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  for  which  acts  they  are  punished.  We  think  it  would  be 
better  to  furnish  all  with  light  until  nine  o'clock.  This  would  enable 
those  who  felt  so  disposed  to  employ  their  time  profitably,  and  would 
remove  the  temptation  to  commit  these  unlawful  acts. 

There  are  forty  or  fifty  convicts  who  are  classified  in  the  report  of  the 
Prison  Directors  as  "indigent."  They  are  not  sick,  but  for  various 
reasons  are  incaj^acitated  for  regular  labor  in  the  workshops,  aad  being 
rejected  by  the  contractors  are  nearly  or  quite  all  the  time  idle.  If  some 
light  employment  was  provided  for  them  it  would  be  better  for  all  con- 


cerned.     Having  something  to  occupy  their  time  they  would  be  more 
cheerful,  and  the  State  would  derive  some  benefit  from  their  labor. 

PURCHASii  OP   SUPPLIES. 

On  examination  of  the  books  of  the  commissary  and  the  clerk  of  the 
prison,  under  the  late  administration,  we  find  them  well  kept  and  all  the 
accounts  kept  in  perfect  order.  ^Te  discover  no  evidence  of  actual  fraud, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  find  that  many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  a  single  firm  doing  a  wholesale  grocery  business  for 
merchandise  and  supplies  entirely  foreign  to  the  trade  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  that  such  goods,  including  almost  everything  from  a  paper 
of  needles  to  a  steam  engine,  have  been  charged  not  only  at  full  rates 
but  in  man}'  instances  far  above  the  ordinary  market  rates,  as  the  bills 
on  file  prove.  Since  the  appointment  of  a  new  commissary  this  has  been 
remedied,  as  we  find  by  the  bills  of  the  present  commissary  that  much 
lower  prices  have  been  paid  for  the  goods  purchased  bj^  him  than  were 
paid  for  similar  articles  b}^  his  predecessor,  except  for  staple  articles, 
and  of  those  are  now  furnished  by  contract  at  a  lower  rate.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  all  supplies  required  for  the  prison  should  be  pur- 
chased under  contract  for  each  ai'ticle  required,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

The  present  commissary  system  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  abolished, 
for  it  is  to  say  the  least  susceptible  of  great  abuse.  An  ofiicer  bearing 
the  name  of  Commissary  or  Steward  is  of  course  indispensable,  but  he 
should  be  instructed  to  advertise  in  some  daily  San  Francisco  newspaper 
for  everything  needed  at  the  prison — say  every  three  months  in 
advance,  and  the  parties  agreeing  to  deliver  supplies  at  the  prison  as  per 
advertisement — at  the  lowest  price^ — should  be  awarded  the  contract  or 
contracts,  they  of  course  being  required  to  give  bonds,  etc.,  for  the 
faithful  performance  or  fulfillment  of  what  they  undertake  to  do.  This 
plan  we  think  would  save  much  money  to  the  State,  but  in  order  to 
carry  it  out  fully,  a2:»propriations  shoukl  be  made  so  as  to  enable  the 
Directors  or  their  subordinates  to  pay  cash  down  for  everything  they 
buy.  The  credit  system  is  jsernicious,  particularlj^  in  State  att'airs,  and 
should  be  avoided  as  it  invariably  leads  to  corruption. 

PARDONS. 

We  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Pardon  Commissioners  to  consist  of  three  prominent 
l^ersons  without  pay,  except  actual  expenses,  to  meet  twice  a  year  to 
take  into  consideration  and  thoroughly  investigate  all  applications  for 
pardon,  the  Governor  to  act  upon  their  recommendations. 

We  think  that  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  jDrison  at  San 
Quentin  should  be  inclosed  with  a  good  fence. 

DISCIPLINE. 

From  all  that  we  are  capable  of  judging,  we  find  the  present  system 
of  discipline  to  be  strict  but  humane.  In  some  extreme  cases  for  flag- 
rant offences  committed  by  the  prisoners  the  lash  is  sometimes  used; 
and  we  are  informed  by  the    officers  that  many  offenders  exjH'ess  a 
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preference  for  it  to  incarceration  in  the  dungeon  or  solitary  confine- 
ment. "VVe  however  recommend  the  abolition  of  all  corporal  punish- 
ment, believing  it  would  result  in  benefit  to  the  prisoners  eventually. 

CONVICTS    TO    SHARE   IN    THEIR   EARNINGS. 

We  believe  that  when  the  management  of  the  prison  shall  become 
permanent  and  systematized,  it  ma}^  be  that  allowing  the  convicts  as  a 
reward  for  good  behavior  a  small  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  their 
labor,  as  is  advocated  by  many  experienced  ofiicers,  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote discipline,  and  also  to  increase  the  value  of  their  labor,  by 
encouraging  them  to  greater  industry  and  the,  exercise  of  better  skill. 

PRISON    FINANCES. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  Clerk  of  the  prison,  shows 
the  condition  of  the  prison  finances: 


Total  cost  of  prison  from  November  1st,  1869,  to  November 

30th,  1871 — tw enty-five  months 

Total  amount  of  earnings  during  the  same  period 

Excess  of  cost  over  earziings 

Indebtedne^ss,' including  ail  funds  to  December  1st,  1871.... 

Assets,  consisting  of  personiil  j)roperty,  etc 

Amount  of  scrip  issued  monthly  for  salaries  to  officers 

and  employes 

Actual  cash  value 


8356,743  45 

128,530  87 

8228,212  58 
39,078  04 
13,877  30 

4,500  00 
3,900  00 


Loss  to  employes  per  month i  8600  00 


The  above  shows  that-,  the  State  Prison  annually  costs  the  State  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  wit:  during  the  past  two  years  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

We  recommend  that  the  officers,  guards,  etc.,  be  paid  in  coin  hereafter. 

CONVICT    LABOR. 

The  price  now  paid  by  contractors  for  ^^rison  labor  is  forty  cents  per 
day,  and  not  over  half  of  the  entire  number  of  convicts  can  be  hired  to 
contractors  at  that  price,  without  additional  workshops.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  State  at  present  cannot  find  emplojment  for 
more  than  one  half  of  the  convicts,  and  w^hen  the  present  contracts 
expire,  we  believe  and  recommend  that  a  higher  price  be  demanded  for 
convict  labor. 

CLASSIFICATION    AND   REFORM. 

The  records  of  the  j^rison  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
prisoners*  are  young  men,  confined  for  their  first  oftense.  They  at 
j^resent  mingle  with  and  are  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  most  hardened 
criminals.  At  present  this  cannot  be  prevented,  by  reason  of  a  want  of 
classification  of  the  prisoners  and  a  want  of  suitable  buildings.     We 
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believe  that  under  a  proper  system  many  of  these  young  men  could  bo 
reformed,  if  confined  in  buildings  separate  from  the  older  2:)risoners,  and 
therefore  recommend  that  a  liberal  appropriation  be  made  b}^  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  the  reforms  above  and  herein  advocated  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  as  they  in  their  judgment 
and  discretion  may  deem  advisable  for  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  the 
government  of  the  prison,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 

BRANCH    PRISON. 

In  relation  to  this  subject  your  committee  has  received  the  folloAving 
memorial: 

"  That  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  created  the  law  of  that  year 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Branch  State  Prison  (see  Statutes 
1858,  pages  259,  60,  61),  which,  it  is  believed,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State.  A  supplemental  Act  was  passed, 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  to  make 
the  selection  and  location  of  the  site  for  the  Branch  Prison,  and  to  cause 
the  lands  so  selected  to  be  conveyed  to  the  State  (see  Statutes  1867-8, 
pages  627-8).  In  pursuance  of  said  Acts,  the  Board  of  State  Prison 
Directors,  in  the  mouth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  made 
the  selection,  and  .  established  the  site  for  the  Branch  Prison  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  American  river,  in  the  easterly  portion  of  Sacramento 
County,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  JSTatoma  Water  and  Mining  Company. 
This  selection  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  Act,  as  'the 
place  offering  the  greatest  advantages  for  prison  purposes '  (see  Act). 
In  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  selection  of  this  site,  as 
the  site  offering  the  greatest  advantages,  your  memorialists  earnestly 
ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report  of  General  B.  S.  Alex- 
and-er  (who  was  called  by  the  State  Prison  Directors  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed site  and  report  thereon),  '  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  site  of  a 
Branch  State  Prison  near  Folsom,  Cal.,'  and  also  to  docu.ment  entitled 
'  Branch  State  Prison,  location,  advantages,  etc.,'  copies  of  which  are 
submitted  with  this  memorial. 

"  After  the  selection  and  location  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous 
act  of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  a  perfect  title  with  full 
warranty  of  the  premises  so  selected  was  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia by  jour  memorialists.  The  tract  of  land  so  conveyed  embraces 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  had  at  that  time  been 
improved  by  opening  and  working  some  of  the  extensive  quarries  of 
granite  situate  thereon  and  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  of  two  miles 
in  length  connecting  it  with  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  and  by 
this  last  mentioned  road  with  all  the  other  railroads  of  the  State.  This 
railroad  is  constructed  on  a  grade  exactly  level  to  an  inch  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  and  with  "  T  "  rails,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 
the  best  built  railroads.  The  quarries  already  opened  and  worked  are 
well  worth  to  the  State  five  hundred  dollars  per  month.  Besides  the 
quarries  and  railroad  there  are  many  other  costly  and  valuable  erections 
and  improvements  thereon,  but  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  intent  of 
this  memorial  to  set  out  the  advantages,  value,  etc.,  of  these  premises. 
The  committee  are  referred  to  the  above  mentioned  reports  and  other 
sources  for  information  on  that  point,  and  to  the  premises,  by  personal 
inspection  of  the  same. 
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"The  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  premises  by  the  State,  acting  by 
its  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  is  as  follows:  'Fifteen  thousand 
dolhirs  ($15,000)  in  convict  labor,  rated  at  tiity  cents  jjer  diem,'  no  part 
of  which  has  been  paid. 

"The  State  Prison  Directors  in  their  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  in  this  behalf,  report  as 
follows: 

"  'The  Board  decided  in  favor  of  Folsom,  Avhereupon  the  Natoma  "Water 
and  Mining  Company  executed  to  the  State  a  deed  for  a  site  for  a 
Branch  Prison  for  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  about 
two  miles  above  Folsom.  No  appropriation  however  having  been  made 
for  that  purpose,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  said  Branch  Prison.' 
(See  Keport  of  Directors  of  California  State  Prison,  page  six.) 

"Your  memorialists  therefore  crave  leave  to  invoke  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  tiie  absolute  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  hivr  above 
named,  as  ibllows: 


li  ((. 


'Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  site  shall  be  chosen  for  a  branch  pi'ison,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  and  the  propert}^  shall  be  duly  conveyed  to  the 
State,  the  Board  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  cause  such  a  number  of 
convicts  as  they  may  deem  proper,  first  selecting  those  whose  term  of 
imprisonment  is  about  to  expire,  to  be  removed  from  the  State  Prison  at 
San  Quentin  to  the  said  branch  site.' 

"Your  memorialists,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  premises,  do  most 
earnestly  and  expressh'  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  diversion 
and  use  of  ail  appropriations  of  monej'  and  the  emploj'ment  or  keeping 
in  idleness  of  all  the  convicts  of  the  State,  at  San  Quentin,  in  vievv  of 
the  facts  above  set  forth,  and  against  the  plain  and  express  provisions  of 
the  statute  law  of  the  State. 

(Signed:)  NATOMA  WATEE  AND  MINING  COMPANY." 

We  find  the  facts  stated  in  this  memorial  to  be  correct;  so  that  a 
branch  jDrison  is  fully  instituted  by  law;  its  site  has  been  selected  and 
determined  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  We  have  exam- 
ined this  site,  and  it  is  manifestly  an  exceedingly  eligible  situation. 

The  water  power  canal,  which  is  to  be  above  the  highest  water  in  the 
river,  passes  alongside  of  and  on  a  level  Avith  the  site  of  the  workj^ard 
of  the  branch  prison.  The  prison  buildings  might  be  built  in  immediate 
pi'oximity,  but  some  seventy  (70)  feet  higher,  while  overlooking  these 
the  hills  on  the  north  and  south  sides  rise  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  higher,  sloping  away  from  the  river  into  gentle  undu- 
lations of  land  suitable  for  agricultural  pur.jjoses.  The  water  power 
which  will  be  available  at  this  site  will  doubtless  become  of  great  impor- 
tance as  aftbrding  a  cheaper  motive  power,  than  could  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Here  could  be  made  from  the  woods  of  the  mountains,  near 
at  hand,  the  vats,  casks,  barrels,  and  wooden  vessels  so  much  needed  by 
the  vinegrowers,  and  which  are  so  easily  made  by  machinery. 

From  jute  and  other  textiles  might  be  made  the  bagging  so  much  in 
requisition  by  the  farmers  for  their  grain,  and  perhaps  here  might  be 
made  carpeting,  of  which  there  is  no  manufacture  on  this  coast.     We 
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^ill  here  quote  General  B.  F.  Alexander's  rej^ort  to  the  State  Prison 
Committee: 

"  The  quarries  will  afford  practically  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  gran- 
ite of  as  g'ood,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a  Letter  quality  of  granite,  at 
least  for  architectural  purposes,  than  that  furnished  by  any  other  quarry 
now  in  working  order  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Of  this  granite  the 
Avails,  buildings,  and  woi'kshops  of  the  Branch  Prison  can  be  built;  an 
inexhaustible  supply  for  the  future,  to  be  dressed  by  the  convicts  and 
sent  to  market  either  by  the  State  or  by  contractors,  as  the  proper 
aiithorities  may  elect.  While  on  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  reports  of  our  State  Prisons  in  the  older  States,  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  prisoners,  show  that  of  all  the  trades, 
when  the  material  is  easily  obtained  and  the  market  good,  thq^t  of  stone 
cutting  is  the  most  to  be  preferred.  At  several  of  the  State  Prisons  in 
the  Eastern  States  this  occupation  is  followed  to  the  exclusion,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  all  others;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  such  prisons 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  States 
in  which  they  are  situated." 

The  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  in  one  of  their  reports,  while 
s^Joaking  of  stone  cutting,  say: 

"  In  regard  to  this  business,  it  is  worthy  of  remai'k  that  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  cheap;  it  is  not  easily  injured;  the  art  of  cutting  is  soon  learned; 
it  is  laborious  and  healthy;  it  requires  little  superintendence;  the  tools 
are  few  and  simj)le;  the  demand  for  the  work  ip  great;  the  business  on 
the  whole  more  profitable  to  the  institution,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  very  useful  to  the  convicts  after  they  leave  the  prison." 

As  to  the  cost  of  buildings,  the  committee  having  no  higher  or  better 
authority  than  General  Alexander's  report,  are  forced  to  give  his  esti- 
mate: 

"  I  will  say  that  by  using  convict  labor  as  far  as  possible,  a  model 
prison  of  stone,  i^erfectly  fire  proof,  to  accommodafe  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  men,  each  in  a  separate  cell,  together  with  the  necessary  out- 
b;iildings,  miiy  be  built  at  this  j^hiee  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  not  more 
than  fiity  thousand  dollars  (850,000).  Any  addition  in  the  future  to 
such  a  building  could  be  built  at  a  less  cost  in  proportion  to  the  accom- 
modations to  be  afforded,  for  many  expenses,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  water,  the  making  of  roads,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  start- 
ing the  buildings  of  such  an  institution,  which  would  not  have  to  be 
repeated  in  making  future  additions." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  employments  proposed  would  not  come 
in  competition  with  artisan  labor  in  this  State  to  any  extent.  If  the 
expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  branch  establishment  can  be  realized 
it  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  State,  in  advancing  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  State,  and  possibly  may  become  the  principal 
prison  and  the  institution  at  San  Quentin  a  reformatory  one. 

ROCKLIN. 

Your  committee  also  visited  Eocklin  and  examined  the  three  hundred 
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and  twenty  acres  of  land  given  to  the  State  by  the  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
road  Compan}'.  Upon  this  land  are  extensive  granite  quarries  which 
have  been  worked,  and  are  immediatelj"  contiguous  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad  track,  said  land  having  been  given  to  the  State  for  prison  pur- 
poses if  the  State  desired  so  to  use  it. 

At  Eoseville  a  gentleman  named  S.  Boutwell  offered  to  donate  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  agricultural  land  to  the  State  for  prison 
l^urposes. 

We  further  recommend  that  such  legislation  be  had  as  in  the  future 
will  take  the  government  and  management  of  the  jirisou  entirely  out  of 
politics,  and  that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  election 
of  "Warden  permanejit. 

E.  T.  CEANE, 
,  Chairman  of  Joint  Committee  on  State  Prison. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


The  Special  Committee  on  Assembly  Bill  No.  305. 


AN  ACT  TO   PEOVIDE    FOE   FUNDING    THE  INDEBTEDNESS 

OF  THE  EECLAMATION  AND  LEVEE  DIS- 

TEICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  minority  of  your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Assembly  bill 
number  three  hundred  and  five,  an  Act  to  provide  for  funding  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  reclamation  and  levee  districts  of  the  State,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  would  respectfully  recommend  that  it  do 
not  pass,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Our  first  objection  is  founded  against  the  system  of  reclamation 
adopted  by  the  various  districts  for  which  this  bill  proposes  to  provide 
funds.  We  believe,  and  the  history  of  our  State  bears  us  out,  that  the 
levee  system  alone  and  b}''  itself  is  wholly  inadequate  to  a  permanent 
reclamation.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  failure.  We  find  that  vast  sums 
have  been  expended  by  State  authority;  still  larger  amounts  by  dis- 
tricts, and  much  by  i^rivate  enterprise,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  confine  our 
streams  within  their  channels.  But  to-day,  at  an  elevation  above  tide 
water  there  is  perhaps  not  an  acre  which  was  in  every  respect  swamp 
land  that  is  reclaimed;  and  certainly,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  little  bene- 
fited. To  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  in  many  j^laces  permanent 
injury  has  been  done  by  cutting  and  destroying  the  natural  banks  of  our 
streams  in  such  a  manner  as  will  almost  wholly  prevent  them  being 
restored. 

Taking  our  reclamation  as  a  whole,  we  are  perhaps  no  better  off  to- 
day than  had  we  sunk  our  money  in  midoeean,  save,  i^erchance,  what 
we  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  if  we  are  wise. 

In  looking  at  the  topography  of  our  valleys,  we  find  that  following 
the  general  course  of  and  adjacent  to  our  rivers  are  large  basins  or 
troughs,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  flood  waters,  which  are  con- 
ducted into  and  out  of  them  by  various  sloughs  which  nature  has 
formed  for  that  purpose.  It  is  estimated  by  eminent  engineers,  that 
through  these  troughs  or  low  lands  there  is,  in  times  of  flood,  twice  the 
volume  of  water  escaj)es  that  is  discharged  by  the  river  proper.  Hence 
we  cannot  believe  it  possible,  much  less  practicable,  to  confine  these 
waters  in  flood  times  within  the  channels  of  our  narrow  and  crooked 
streams,  where  the  water  is  checked,  retarded,  and  diverted  at  almost 
right  angles  every  few  hundred  yards  of  its  progress,  and  by  which 
route  it  must  flow  twice  or  thrice  the  actual  distance  to  find  its  outlet. 
We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  general  plan  of 
reclamation  adopted,  embracing  pretty  much  all  our  swamp  lands,  and 
by  which  the  surplus  waters  in  times  of  extraordinary  floods,  should  be 


conducted  the  most  direct  route  to  tide  water.  Thus  our  scattered 
efforts  at  reclamation  would  be  concentrated  and  made  efficient,  and  not 
frittered  away  as  in  the  past.  We  could  then  reasonably  expect,  at  no 
great  distance  in  the  future,  to  behold  happy  homes  and  fruitful  fields, 
where  now,  after  all  our  efforts,  nothing  remains  save  water  wastes. 

Our  second  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  permits  an  issuance  of  bonds 
ad  infinitum.  We  believe  it  a  ruinous  policy  to  permit,  by  authority  of 
State,  any  body  of  men  to  pile  up  an  indebtedness  without  limit  or 
restriction.  We  hold  this  objection  to  be  a  vital  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
title  to  a  very  large  portion  of  these  lands  yet  remains  in  the  State,  and 
will  most  assuredly  revert  to  the  State,  encumbered  to  any  extent  these 
districts  may  deem  proper  in  case  they  fail  of  reclamation,  which  we 
believe  inevitable  under  the  present  system.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case  with  those  tracts  that  are  the  most  difficult  of  reclamation  that 
had  been  the  least  benefited  by  works  performed,  and  that  had  proved 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  most,  if  not  all  the  assessments.  There  is 
also  a  question  whether  the  State  may  not  become  liable  for  these  bonds, 
especially  so  in  case  a  district  becomes  bankrupt,  or  the  lands  revert  to 
the  State.  We  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 
very  wholesome  measure  for  the  State  to  require  payment  in  full  for  all 
these  lands  before  it  authorizes  bonds  to  issue  to  any  amount  that  land- 
grabbing  speculators  may  find  to  their  interest. 

We  find  a  third  objection  to  this  bill  in  the  provision  which  provides 
for  funding  the  back  assessments  which  have  been  paid  upon  these 
lands.  We  fail  to  see  any  good  reason  why  the  money,  with  interest 
upon  the  same,  which  has  been  squandered  in  futile  attempts  at  reclama- 
tion, most  of  which  has  been  swept  into  the  ocean,  should  at  this  late 
day  be  charged  up  against  the  land  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  and  set  to 
accumulating  interest  for  the  next  twenty  years  to  come.  When  to  pay 
the  interest  ujjon  and  to  extinguishing  the  debt  thus  revived  you  j)i"o- 
ceed  to  assess  the  land,  in  many  cases  it  will  simply  be  calling  back  that 
which  has  been  paid  and  the  money  squandered.  This  feature  is  open 
to  susjDicion,  and  may  be  a  short  way  for  some  unfortunate  speculators 
to  get  returns  upon  a  bad  investment,  made  years  ago.  It  also  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  movement  was  for  speculative  purposes  only, 
and  that  they  had  no  design  to  accomplish  or  but  little  faith  in  a  per- 
manent reclamation,  and  were  desirous  of  shifting  the  results  of  a  failure 
from  their  own  shoulders. 

A  fourth  objection  to  this  bill  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  assessment  made  by  the  "Assessment  Commisioners," 
however  erroneous  their  judgment  may  have  been;  and  as  there  is  to  be 
but  one  assessment  for  the  entire  twent}'  years,  we  can  readily  perceive 
the  influence  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  these  Commissioners  by 
parties  largely  interested  in  the  scheme.  In  a  matter  so  difficult  and  inti-i- 
cate,  even  with  the  most  clear-headed,  honest,  and  uninfluenced  Comnjission- 
ers,  there  certainly  should  have  been  some  provisions  for  an  appeal;  esj^e- 
cially  so,  when  their  judgment  must  be  based  upon  a  supposed  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  works  yet  to  be  constructed.  We  believe,  also, 
there  may  be  injustice  done  by  adoj^ting  plans  designed  only  for  a  par- 
tial reclamation  in  the  outset,  because  the  plans  when  carried  out  are  to 
confer  the  benefits,  and  the  assessments  are  to  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  to  be  received. 

There  is  also  an  objection  raised  by  many  to  the  rule  of  allowing  a 
majority  in  acreage  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  districts.  In  addition 
to  the  argument  that  a  small  holder's  land  is  as  valuable  to  him  as  is  a 


large  holder's  (it  being  their  all  in  both  cases),  it  is  urged  that  the  least 
valuable,  the  lowest,  and  most  difficult  lands  to  reclaim,  are  held  in  large 
tracts  and  by  speculators,  while  the  best  lands  and  those  that  require 
but  little  reclamation  are  held  in  small  bodies  and  by  actual  settlers; 
and  as  districts  are  formed  by  the  votes  representing  a  majority  of  acres — 
Trustees  elected  in  the  same  way — the  Trustees  have  the  adopting  of 
plans,  the  letting  of  contracts,  the  drawing  of  warrants  in  payment  for 
work  done,  and  the  general  supervision  of  the 'whole  matter;  therefore 
it  will  generally  occur  that  two  or  three  men  will  organize  the  districts 
in  their  own  interests,  elect  themselves  Trustees,  contract  with  them- 
selves at  prices  two  or  three  times  the  actual  cost,  and  thus  escape  their 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  frequently  line  their  pockets 
besides.  We  are  aware  that  majority  in  acreage  has  been  the  manner 
of  organizing  and  managing  our  swamp  land  districts  in  the  past.  But 
as  much  of  our  swamp  lands  are  now  held  in  large  tracts  we  think  a 
majority  of  owners  to  govern  in  reclamation  efforts  in  the  future  could 
work  no  serious  hardships,  but  would  very  likely  cause  whatever  effort 
may  be  made  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  not  the  few, 
and  would  certainly  prove  a  healty  check  upon  extravagance,  specula- 
tion, and  fraud. 

To  recapitulate: 

First — The  system  of  reclamation  for  which  this  bill  proposes  to  raise 
funds  is  inadequate  and  has  proven  a  failure. 

Second — We  believe  it  bad  policy  to  authorize  districts  (after  organized 
and  run  in  the  interest  of  speculators  and  monopolists)  to  create  a  debt 
without  limit  or  restriction  against  lands,  much  of  which  the  title  yet 
remains  in  the  State. 

Third — We  think  it  downright  folly,  at  least,  if  not  open  to  suspicion, 
to  revive  an  old  extinguished  debt  for  the  sake  of  funding  it  to  run 
twenty  years. 

Fourth — In  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  as  levying  assessments  in 
propoi'tion  to  benefits  yet  to  be  received,  there  certainly  should  have 
been  some  chance  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners, 
especially  so  when  there  is  to  be  but  one  assessment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Fifth — We  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  for  a  majority  of  owners 
instead  of  a  majority  of  acres  to  manage  reclamation  projects  in  the 
future. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  this  State  of  a  permanent  reclama- 
tion of  these  swamp  lands,  we  cannot  refrain  in  this  connection  from 
calling  attention  to  a  plan  of  reclamation  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty, now  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  plan  consists  in  constructing  a  canal  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity, by  excavations  and  embankments,  from  a  point  near  the  Butte 
Mountains,  Sutter  County,  to  Suisun  Bay,  Solano  County,  crossing  the 
Sacramento  River  at  a  point  a  few  miles  below  Knight's  Landing,  into 
which  all  waters  should  be  conducted  that  exceed  the  capacity  of  their 
channels.  We  believe  that  in  this  proposition  is  embodied  the  only  feasi- 
ble plan  of  permanent  reclamation.  The  estimates  of  the  entire  work 
in  all  its  details  was  set  by  the  Commissioners  at  five  dollars  per  acre. 

This  plan  met  with  no  favor  by  the  projectors  of  reclamation  schemes. 
The  reason  assigned  was  that  it  was  a  work  of  too  great  magnitude, 
and  required  too  great  an  outlay.     They  surely  can  urge  this  objection 
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no  longer.  The  friends  of  this  bill  admit  that  they  expect  to  expend 
that  amount  or  more  per  acre  in  carrying  out  their  plans,  and  as  they 
have  not  the  money  they  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  give  them  the 
credit. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  State  must  eventually  reclaim  these 
lands,  if  they  are  reclaimed  at  all;  and  in  view  of  the  ruinous  policy 
pursued  in  the  past  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  and  remembering  that  almost  every  change  in  our  land 
and  reclamation  laws  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  speculators  and 
schemers,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  futile  attempts  at  reclamation,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  who  are  legislating  upon  this  subject,  and  are  about  lend- 
ing the  credit  of  the  State  in  this  matter  of  reclamation,  to  pause  before 
we  complicate  matters  more,  and  remember  that  these  lands  were  granted 
to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  reclaimed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  settler — not  the  speculator;  for  the  benefit  of  all — not  the  few. 

C.  P.  BEEEY. 
1  concur:  J.  N.  TUENEE. 
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AN   ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  TO  PKOVIDE   FOR 
THE   INCORPORATION   OF  RAILROAD    COMPANIES,   ETC. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President  : 


The  Committee  on  Corporations  of  the  Senate  to  whom  was  referred 
benate  Bill  Number  Five,  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to 
■^^J^I  i^^'  V^^^^'P^^*'^*^°°  of  railroad  companies  and  the  management 
ot  the  attairs  thereof,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto,"  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration  and  do  now  report  :  That  they  have  used  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  013  Corporations  of  the  Assembly 
lorming  an  appendix  to  the  report  upon  the  Assembly  bills  embracino- 
the  same  subject  matter,  and  find  the  following  to  be  the  substance  of 
such  testimony  : 

Mr.  Assemblyman  Days 

Testified  that  the  principal  complaint  of  I^Tevada  County  in  reo-ard  to 
railroad  freight  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  storekeepers  of  that  county 
the  rates  are  too  high,  and  that  the  railroad  company  has  the  chance  of 
putting  tares  up  to  any  amount  within  the  law;  also,  that  throuo-h 
treights  coming  from  the  Eastern  States  are  taken  first  to  Sacramento, 
and  afterwards  reshipped  to  place  of  destination  at  expense  of  consignee, 
ihe  witness  says,  "  I  state  only  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  views  of  my 
constituents;  I  have  no  jjractical  knowledge  of  the  matter  *  * 

It  lean  be  satisfied  that  the  people  of  Nevada  County  are  payino-no 
more  than  a  fair  compensation  to  the  railroad  company  for  transporta- 
tion, then  i  am  m  favor  of  present  rates." 

Mr.  Assemblyman  Freeman 

Said:  One  of  the  bills  for  reduction  of  fares  and  freights  was  introduced 
by  me.  ihe  people  of  Yolo  County  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  as 
most  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  lines  in  this  State  are  now  consoli- 
dated into  one  incorporated  compaiiy,  I  fear  the  people  will  not  be  pro- 
tected in  the  present  low  rates,  and  this  bill  is  to  prevent  possible  hioher 
charges.  *  *  My  bill  is  only  to  regulate  roads  in  the  valleys.  NoW- 
road  company  could  aff-ord  to  build  a  railroad  in  Mariposa  County  for 
example,  under  this  (my)  bill.  *^ 


Mr.  Assemblyman  Barker 

Complained  that  rates  are  higher  to  Dutch  Flat  than  to  Colfax,  but  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  President  of  the  Central  Pacitic  Kaii- 
road  Company,  says  there  has  been  a  continuing  shde  between  Collax 
and  Dutch  Flat,  which  has  cost  more  than  five  times  the  amount  ot  all 
freight  carried  to  Dutch  Flat  since  the  commencement  of  the  road,  and 
that  if  it  was  a  local  road  it  could  not  be  supported.  The  bill  meets  his 
views  in  regard  to  level  roads,  but  thinks  a  greater  price  should  be  made 
for  graded  roads  because  it  costs  more.  He  is  satisfied  there  should  be 
a  greater  price  allowed  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad. 

Mr.  Banning 

Is  connected  with  a  railroad  from  Wilmington  to  Los  Angeles,  twenty- 
one  miles  in  length.  He  says  if  comp^illed  to  charge  fares  and  freights 
according  to  theVice  mentioned  in  the  bill,  "  we  certainly  w^ould  have  to 
stop  the  railroad." 

Mr.  Binney 

Eepresents  the  Northern  California  Eailroad,  from  Mariposa  to  Oroville. 
He  said:  With  reference  to  my  own  road  the  eff'ect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  close  it.  My  working  cost  cannot  be  reduced  any  lower  than  at 
present.  The  rates  we  charge  are  about  double  that  allowed  by  the 
Freeman  biM,  and  the  road  barely  sustains  itself.  The  n.tes  proposed 
could  only  be  successful  where  the  travel  and  freight  is  enormous.  On 
my  little  road  I  could  carry  two  times  the  amount  of  material  with  but 
little  additional  cost,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had;  the  passengers  are  not  here 
to  travel,  and  the  freight  is  not  here  to  move.  A  car  running  lull  costs 
very  little  more  than  if  empty.  Perishable  and  costly  freight  is  to  be 
considered,  because  liability  in  case  of  damage  is  much  greater.  Grades 
must  also  be  considered.  I  can  run  as  much  freight  on  my  road  with  a 
small  engine  as  the  Central  Pacific  can  with  a  fifty  or  sixty  ton  engine 
on  theirs.  Heavy  engines  increase  working  expenses  by  making  trequent 
repairs  necessary.  It  costs  as  much  to  get  trains  down  heavy  grades  as 
to  get  them  up. 

Mr.  a.  N.  Towne 

Is  General  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  and  its  con- 
nections—has had  eighteen  years'  experience.  He  says  "  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fixed  mileage  rate  for  freights  and  passen- 
gers that  would  apply  to  all  roads  in  this  or  any  other  State.  A  large 
enoine  will  haul  fitly  to  sixty  cars  on  a  level  such  as  from  Sacramento 
to  Eocklin,  but  the  same  engine  can  barely  haul  nine  over  the  mountain 
grades.  Operating  expenses  on  the  mountains  are  five  times  greater  than 
on  the  level. 

Mr.  Binney 

Says:  "That  on  heavy  grades  it  costs  as  much  to  get  trains  down  as  to 
get  them  up— I  am  inclined  to  think  the  expense  is  greater.  On  the 
Central  Pacific,  wheels  last  less  than  half  the  time  they  do  on  level  roads 
in  the  East.  It  costs  three  times  as  much  to  operate  sixty-six  miles  ot 
our  road  as  we  receive  for  its  portion  of  the  business.     That  sixty-six 


miles,  taken  Ly  itself,  conlrl  not  bo  maintained  ;  yet,  over  that  portion  of 
the  road  we  are  charging  less  jjer  ton  per  mile  than  is  charged  on  roads 
in  Illinois  ;  and  1  think  in  nearly  all  the  States  for  short  distances.  Have 
examined  the  freight  tariffs  of  nearly  all  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United 
States  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  does  not  charge  more  for  some  classes 
of  goods  and  some  distances  than  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law  in 
this  State.  If  we  are  restricted  as  proposed,  we  would  have  to  take  otf 
many  of  the  trains.  From  Modesto  to  Bear  Creek — ibrty  odd  miles — 
there  are  not  six  houses.  You  cannot  travel  the  same  distance  by  rail 
in  any  part  of  Illinois  without  seeing  six  hundred  houses." 

The  witness  also  draws  a  contrast  between  the  small  farms  in  other 
States,  each  having  a  house  and  contributing  business  to  a  road,  and  the 
large  tracts  in  this  State  not  generally  cultivated.  He  also  says:  "There 
is  no  road  in  the  world  that  costs  more  to  operate  than  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, and  none  that  has  not  more  population  and  business  on  its  line — 
even  the  Panama  road  has  more  population  to  each  mile. 

Mr.    Johnson 

Has  charge  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Eailroad.  He  says  we  had  better 
take  up  our  ii:on  than  adopt  the  proj^osed  rates;  we  could  not  begin  to 
pay  expenses;  could  not  operate  our  road  on  a  fixed  or  arbitrary  rate 
for  all  freight,  or  any  other  road  I  have  ever  known.  A  rate  that  w^ould 
pay  from  Sacramento  to  Vallejo  would  prohibit  a  road  from  Saci'amento 
to  Shingle  Sj^rings.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business  at  lower  rates  with 
our  limited  poj)ulatiou.  The  population  of  California  is  about  three 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Mr.   John  Corning 

Is  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  and 
branches.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  "  we  draw  over 
two  thousand  freight  cars  as  many  miles  empty  as  full."  Thinks  Mr. 
Towne's  figures  correct.  There  are  many  jioints  in  the  bill  that  might 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  j^rejudice  of  the  people. 

Governor  Stanford 

Testified:  If  the  bills  become  a  law  they  would  substantially  prohibit 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  this  State,  and  would  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  some  already  constructed.  The  rates  provided  by  the  bills  are 
lower  than  in  any  State  except  Illinois.  There  are  but  three  States  that 
regulate  prices  for  all  distances;  they  all,  except  Illinois,  permit  a  higher 
maximum  rate  than  is  allowed  in  California.  Texas  allows  four  times 
the  maximum  allowed  in  this  State.  There  are  some  goods  on  which 
the  maximum  rate  now  allowed  does  not  pay  the  railroad  company, 
although  the  average  innce  charged  is  less  than  about  one  fifth  of  that 
allowed  by  law.  The  rates  charged  are  actually  less  than  that  charged 
in  most  States,  even  those  of  the  most  population  and  havdng  the  largest 
business  fn  transportation.  The  roads  of  this  State  are  only  enabled  to 
do  business  at  low  rates  because  substantially  under  one  management. 
If  the  roads  in  this  State  were  divided  so  that  each  one  hundred  miles 
was  owned  by  a  distinct  company  they  could  not  hj  charging  the  full 
rates  now  allowed  by  law  make  expenses.  For  short  distances  the 
cheapest  travel  in  any  of  the  States  is  in  this  State. 


It  is  impossible  to  regulate  fhres  and  freights  by  any  arbitrarj-  rate 
per  mile  and  yet  permit  the  construction  of  railroads  where  the  people 
"would  like  to  have  them  (where  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  price 
that  would  warrant  construction),  except  you  fixed  a  rate  so  high  that 
would  permit  the  construction  of  a  road  in  the  counties  where  the  popu- 
lation is  most  sparse,  where  the  curves  are  the  greatest  and  the  grades 
the  heaviest,  and  the  roads  most  difficult  in  construction  and  operation. 
That,  of  course,  amounts  practically^  to  no  regulation  at  all.  A  price  that 
would  be  remunerative  in  a  valley  where  the  grades  are  light  and  popu- 
lation dense,  would  prohibit  construction  in  mountainous  sections  with 
steep  grades  and  scant  population.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  mak- 
ing one  price  for  all  classes  of  goods. 

The  general  freight  agents  of  the  United  States  meet  twice  a  year  to 
,  classify  goods  afresh,  but  even  with  all  their  experience  their  action 
needs  revision  from  time  to  time.  To  carry  all  goods  at  the  same  rate, 
if  the  maximum  is  high  enough,  wdll  prohibit  transportation  of  some 
kind  of  goods  altogether.  A  horse  or  a  mule  cannot  be  carried  for  the 
same  rate  as  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  sheet  iron;  nor  carboys  of 
acid  as  so  many  pounds  of  molasses;  nor  bulky  goods,  such  as  furniture, 
hats,  straw  goods,  or  wool,  as  heavier  goods.  At  the  maximum  rate 
now  allowed  the  freight  on  a  buggy  carried  ten  miles  would  be  only 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents — not  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading. 
The  policy  of  the  Central  Pacific  is  to  move  any  freight  that  will  pay 
cost,  than  not  to  move  it.  I  think  if  the  proposed  bill  went  into  ettect 
the  roads  in  this  State  would  suspend.  The  yearly  business  from  Sacra- 
mento to  the  State  line  would  not  maintain  that  portion  of  the  road  for 
one  month. 

The  ordinary  rate  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton;  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  it  is  only  fort}"  dollars 
per  ton.  Connecting  Eastern  companies  allow  a  through  rate  from  East- 
ern points  to  Sacramento  or  San  Francisco,  but  will  not  consent  to  the 
same  rates  to  Colfax  or  other  way  places.  Therefore  if  a  merchant  of 
Colfax  is  i^urchasing  in  New  York  he  finds  it  more  to  his  interest  to 
send  his  goods  to  Sacramento  and  have  them  sent  back  to  Colfax. 

The  elonents  of  information  necessarj^  to  be  understood  in  regulating 
freights  and  fares  are:  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  runs;  its  length;  the  character  of  its  business,  whether  it  mostly 
carries  manufactured  or  raw  products;  the  amount  of  pojjulation;  the 
cost  of  the  road;  its  grades,  curves,  and  climate.  Manufactured  goods 
wdll  bear  a  much  higher  rate  of  freight  than  the  raw  material.  The 
rates  proposed  would  prevent  railroads  from  obtaining  mone^''  on  their 
bonds  from  European  capitalists.  Before  advancing  money  the}'^  alwaj'S 
want  to  see  the  laws  under  which  a  railroad  is  operating,  and  would 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  a  road  could  not  paj^  expenses  at  such  rates. 

Mr.  Stevenson 

Has  an  interest  in  a  railroad  in  Solano  County;  the  rolling  stock  is  fur- 
nished by  the  California  Pacific.  He  says:  "The  proposed  law  would 
ruin  us,  we  could  not  turn  a  wheel." 

'  Major  Wilson 

Is  President  of  the  road  in  Solano.     He  testifies:  "The  bill  proposed 


would  have  a  mighty  bad  effect;  if  it  was  forced  Tii:)on  us,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  shut  u]i." 

S.  S.  Montague, 

Is  a  civil  engineer  of  great  experience,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  other  roads.  He  testifies  to  the  following  facts:  The  cost  of 
the  Central  Pacific  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  any  other  railroad 
in  the  United  States.  On  a  grade  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the  mile  the 
engine  that  would  move  eighty  cars  on  the  level  would  not  move  more 
than  eia;ht.  Engines  used  over  mountains  are  a  much  heavier  class  than 
is  required  in  the  valleys.  The  comparative  cost  of  hauling  freight  trains 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  as  compared  with  valley  grades  is 
fully  five  to  one.  Exjjense  of  maintenance  of  road  in  mountains  com- 
j)ared  with  valley's  is  five  to  six  times  as  much.  From  my  knowledge 
of  railroading  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  arbitrary  rate  for  freights  and 
passengers  for  all  roads  that  will  be  just  to  all.  An  arbitrary  rate  under 
which  a  road  with  easy  grades  and  curves,  and  doing  a  large  amount  of 
business  might  operate,  and  which  would  regulate  the  business  there, 
would  be  prohibitory  to  roads  of  more  costly  construction,  heavier 
grades  and  curves,  with  less  business.  From  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  variety  in  seasons,  the  maintenance  of  roads  is  more  costly  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  other  States.  It  will  cost  to  rejjair  damages  caused  by  the 
late  rains,  on  the  roads  I  am  connected  with,  not  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

R.  P.  Hammond 

Testified:  The  California  Pacific  and  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose 
roads  could  not  operate  at  all  under  the  proposed  rates.  The  California 
Pacific  has  never  been  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  operating  expenses 
or  the  interest  on  its  bonds  from  the  time  it  first  started.  If  these  bills 
become  law  the  result  will  be  to  jiractically  stop  the  construction  of 
railroads.  The  credit  of  the  roads  would  be  injured  by  this  law.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  the  short  roads  would  be  able  to  run. 

Colonel  George  E.  Gray, 

Civil  engineer,  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  and 
branches,  has  had  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  construction  of 
railroads.  He  says:  The  j^roposition  of  a  new  tariff,  which  shall  govern 
all  roads,  has  been  investigated  very  largely  in  all  the  Eastern  States, 
and  as  yet  there  has  not  been  wisdom  and  exjJerience  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish such  a  tariff".  The  prices  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  ojiei'ation  of 
all  the  roads  in  this  State  would  operate  as  a  prohibition.  Length  of 
road  always  comes  in  as  an  element  in  making  up  a  tariff".  The  expense 
of  loading  and  unloading,  and  station  expenses,  are  just  as  great  for  a 
short  distance  as  for  a  long  one. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  character  of  freight.  Bulky  freights,  of 
light  weight,  are  more  expensive  to  handle.  You  can  fill  a  car  with 
light  goods  and  not  have  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  weight  the  car 
ought  to  carry.  This  shows  the  practical  difficulty  of  a  rigid  tariff. 
Over  the  Central  Pacific  the  preponderance  of  trade  is  in  one  direction. 
One  source  of  difficulty  and  expense  in  maintenance  of  roads  in  California 
is  changing  waterways;  the  rains  finding  new  channels,  and  meeting  the 
railroad  embankments  at  new  points,  where  no  waterways  are  provided. 
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causes  a  great  deal  of  destruction.  Again,  where  a  body  of  water  inter- 
venes between  the  actual  terniination  of  a  road  and  the  destination  of 
its  freight,  expenses  are  hirgeh^  increased  by  transhipment. 

I  could  not  give  any  rule  by  which  you  could  make  a  rigid  tariff  to 
applj'  to  all  roads  in  California;  if  I  could  it  would  be  what  has  not  been 
done  yet  on  any  railroad  in  the  East.  Such  is  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience, and  of  every  practical  railroad  man  that  I  know.  The  rates  pro- 
posed would  do  as  much  injustice  to  the  people  as  to  the  roads.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  roads  in  this  State  to  lock  up  their  equipment 
and  stand  idle  than  to  operate  under  the  proposed  rates.  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  runs  trains  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  cars  each  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes.  They  carry  one  hundred  tons  per  day  to  one 
ton  on  the  Central  Pacific.  Their  rates  are  twice  to  three  times  greater. 
In  Europe  first  class  passenger  rates  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Califor- 
nia. The  proposed  law  would  have  a  detrimental  eftect  on  the  credit  of 
the  roads;  my  firm  belief  is  that  under  it  capitalists  would  not  take 
another  dollar  of  bonds,  and  would  send  back  those  already  taken.  If 
the  roads  of  this  State  were  more  divided  in  management  I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  sustained.  The  road  from  Gilroy  to  Watsonville  could 
not  maintain  itself  as  an  independent  road.  If  the  bill  is  passed  there 
will  be  no  more  lines  built,  I  will  guarantee. 

L.  M.   Clement, 

Civil  engineer,  said:  It  is  impracticable  to  apjily  this  bill  to  all  rail- 
roads in  this  State  without  doing  injustice.  The  lile  of  a  rail  on  moun- 
tain divisions  is  as  one  to  seven  on  light  grades,  and  of  a  wheel,  about 
one  to  four.  In  ascending  grades  the  cost  of  fuel  is  more,  but  in 
descending,  the  wear  and  tear  of  track  is  more. 

Mark  Hopkins 

Testified:  Under  the  operation  of  the  bill  not  one  of  the  companies  in 
which  I  have  an  interest  aud  with  whose  affairs  1  am  connected  could 
pay  necessary  expenses.  I  believe  that  while  its  effect  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  railroad  companies  it  would  be  still  more  injurious  to  the 
public.  No  railroad  will  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  continue 
to  be  operated  except  it  may  lawfully  earn  suflicient  to  pay  expenses. 
While  a  very  large  portion,  both  of  tonnage  and  passengers,  are  now 
carried  at  less  rates  than  this  bill  allows,  still  there  is  a  large  part  upon 
which  they  charge  more.  This  bill  would  give  no  such  latitude.  It 
fixes  a  uniform  tariff'  on  all  kinds  of  freight,  and  that  which  they  now 
carry  at  less  rates  would  necessarily  have  to  be  raised,  and  that  which 
is  now  charged  more  must  come  down.  So  that  under  the  operations  of 
this  bill  all  the  business,  both  freight  and  travel,  would  not  realize  suf- 
ficient to  pay  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses.  I  believe  that  the 
injury  to  the  public  would  be  very  much  greater  than  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

]\Ir.  Larkin 

Testified  that  he  introduced  the  bill  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
rates  pi'oposed  would  only  affect  outside  roads — that  is,  roads  outside  of 
the  Central  Pacific.  That  he  introduced  the  bill  more  as  a  local  measure 
affecting  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  the  Placerville  and  Sacramento 
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Valley  roads,  upon  which  the  charges  for  freights  and  fares  were  higher 
than  on  other  outside  roads,  and  under  a  pledge  that  he  would  introduce 
some  bill  of  that  kind. 

Leland  Stanford, 

President  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  Shingle  Springs  road,  presented 
exhibits  showing  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  road  has  failed  to  pay 
expenses.  That  it  fell  short  of  paying  interest  on  its  debts  and  work- 
ing expenses  b}^  twenty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  dollars 
and  ninety-nine  cents  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  That 
the  income  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  exceeded 
interest  and  expense  account  only  two  hundred  and  five  dollars  and 
ninety -three  cents.  That  the  latter  result  was  not  due  to  increase  of 
business  but  to  a  reduction  of  the  accommodations,  which  reduction  had 
to  be  made  to  bring  the  expenditures  of  the  road  within  its  income. 

From  these  facts  your  committee  concludes  that  it  would  be  unwise 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  any  interference  with  railroad  fares  and 
freights  at  the  present  time. 

First — Because  it  is  not  shown  that  the  present  rates  are  burdensome 
or  oppressive  to  the  public,  or  that  the  railroad  companies  are  realizing 
undue  profits  therefrom;  it  appearing  from  the  evidence  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  Railroad,  supposed  to  be  the  most  lucrative  road  in  this 
State,  has  never  yet  earned  enough  to  pay  its  expenses  or  the  interest  on 
its  indebtedness. 

Second — Because  in  the  experience  of  other  States  such  legislation  has 
been  found  impracticable.  1.  Because  of  the  difiiculty  of  making  an 
arbitrary  rate  on  all  classes  of  goods  for  all  distances.  2.  Because  it 
has  been  found  imj^ossible  to  carry  freight  or  passengers  at  the  same 
rates  in  localities  where  the  population  is  sparse  as  where  the  country 
is  more  thick l}^  settled  3.  Beci>use  freights  or  passengers  cannot  be 
moved  at  the  same  cost  over  high  grades  and  snarp  curvatures  as  in 
districts  where  the  road  is  level  and  the  track  straight.  4.  Because  no 
arbitrary  rate  of  freight  will  do  justice  to  the  carrier  in  cases  where  the 
bulk  or  weight  is  small  and  the  value  large. 

Third — Because  the  railroads  in  this  State  are  exceptional  in  their 
extreme  grades  and  heavy  expenses  of  operating,  and  if  we  are  to  legis- 
late in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  States  our  roads  should  be 
allowed  higher  rather  than  lower  rates,  the  testimony  being  that  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  subjected  to  expenses  not  incurred  by  any 
other  road  in  maintaining  very  costly  snowsheds,  which  are  liable  in  the 
long  dry  Summers  of  this  climate  to  frequent  destruction  by  fire.  That 
their  rolling  stock  lasts  only  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  it  would  to  run 
the  same  distance  on  a  level  road,  and  that  the  life  of  their  rails  com- 
pared with  those  on  Eastern  roads  of  light  grade  is  only  as  one  to  seven. 

Fourth — Because  no  arbitrary  rate  can  be  fixed  for  all  roads  in  this 
State  that  will  do  justice  to  each,  the  evidence  showing  that  a  charge 
which  would  aftbrd  a  fair  profit  to  a  road  in  the  Santa  Clara  or  Alameda 
vallej's  would  be  ruinous  to  a  road  between  Sacramento  and  the  line 
dividing  California  and  Nevada. 

Fifth — Because  the  rates  of  freight  now  allowed  on  roads  in  Eastei'n 
States  for  short  distances,  where  the  quantity  transported  is  one  hun- 
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drecl  tons  for  each  ton  moved  on  the  Central  Pacific  road,  are  from  two 
to  three  times  as  great  as  is  charged  b}^  roads  in  this  State. 

Sixth — Because  in  Europe,  wliere  labor  is  abundant  and  material 
cheap,  the  rates  for  passengers  nearly  equal  the  rates  charged  in  this 
State,  and  j^et  the  history  of  railroads  there  does  not  show  that  even 
with  such  rates,  and  the  advantage  of  comparatively  small  expenses, 
their  operation  has  been  profitable. 

Seventh — Because  the  rates  charged  on  the  roads  in  this  State  average 
less  than  the  charges  on  roads  in  any  other  State,  excepting  Illinois;  and 
the  effect  of  the  low  rates  allowed  tliere  has  been  to  force  a  combination 
between  the  onl}'  three  competing  lines,  viz:  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quinc}^,  and  the  Chicago,  Eock 
Island,  and  Pacific  Eailroads,  and  to  prevent  the  construction  of  any 
nevv  lines.  It  should  also  be  remembered  in  making  a  comparison  with 
the  railroad  business  of  Illinois,  that  none  of  their  roads  have  any 
material  grade,  and  the  houses  along  their  main  lines  number  as  one 
hundred  to  one  in  a  given  distance. 

Eighth — Because  we  believe  any  reduction  from  the  present  rates 
would  impair  the  elficieney  of  roads  already  existing,  and  lessen  the 
accommodation  given  to  the  public  by  compelling  such  roads  to  reduce 
their  rate  of  speed,  and  to  take  off  some  of  their  trains,  and  will,  by 
impairing  the  credit  of  railroad  companies,  lessen  the  value  of  their 
bonds  and  securities,  and  make  any  I'uture  railroad  building  in  this  State 
almost  an  impossibilit3^ 

Ninth — Because  any  reduction  from  present  rates  would  compel  the 
suspension  of  several  short  roads  in  different  pai'ts  of  the  State,  and 
inflict  great  injury  on  the  people  now  served  by  such  roads. 

Tenth — Because  your  committee  believes  that  if  it  were  the  design 
and  interest  of  the  Legislature  to  perpetuate  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
panies now  in  existence  all  the  carrjang  trade  of  the  State  of  California, 
no  more  eftectual  metliod  could  be  found  than  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Eleventh — If  the  subject  of  fares  and  freights  is  to  be  intelligently 
regulated  by  legislation,  then  there  must  be  separate  bills  passed  for 
each  road,  with  tariffs  so  graded  as  to  fix  a  compensator}'  rate  for  the 
business  of  each  localit}^,  care  being  had  in  establishing  such  rates,  so 
that  the  people  of  the  valleys  shall  not  be  compelled  to  assume  the 
burdens  which  only  pertain  to  transportation  on  mountain  roads. 

The  foregoing  being  the  views  of  your  committee,  they  return  the  bill, 
and  recommend  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

MA  CLAY,  Chairman; 

GWIN, 

HUTCHINGS, 

^YILSON, 

WING, 

VAN  NESS, 

OULTON. 


The  Senate  Committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  fifth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  consider  Larkin's  bill  to  reduce  freights 
and  lares  on  railroads.     Senator  Maclay  presiding. 

Present — Maclay,  Wilson,  Van  Ness,  liutchings,  Gwin,  Wing,  Oulton. 
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3Ir.  Larkin 

Testified  that  the  bill  to  reduce  freights  and  fares  which  was  now  before 
the  committee  had  reference  to  the  railroads  of  this  State  outside  of 
the  Central  Pacific  road,  tlie  Central  Pacific  being  a  line  under  Con- 
gressional control;  that  the  rate  of  seven  cents  per  ton  per  mile  Avas  as 
much  as  the  interests  of  this  State  will  stand  on  the  products  of  the 
State — say  lumber,  wood,  etc.;  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  desire  to 
compel  the  companies  to  carry  for  less  than  would  make  it  a  paying 
business  for  the  roads.  From  what  he  had  been  informed  in  the  matter, 
he  considered  that  the  interest  of  the  State  would  not  stand  the  present 
high  charges.  True,  the  rate  on  lumber  was  moderate,  but  that  only 
comprised  a  very  small  j)ortion  of  the  trade  of  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Van  Ness. 

Question — What  are  the  present  charges  of  the  railroad? 

Answer — It  varies  according  to  the'  freight  and  according  to  the  dis- 
tance, I  believe,  from  two  cents  to  ten  and  twelve  cents;  ten  cents,  I 
believe,  is  about  as  high  as  is  charged  on  anj'  road  outside  of  the  Central 
Pacific. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  maximum  ought  to  be  seven  cents? 

A. — I  think  the  maximum  should  not  be  more  than  seven  cents.  The 
average  freights  on  the  roads  here  would  probably  range  about  two  and 
dne  half  to  two  and  three  fourth  cents;  that  is,  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence that  was  produced  two  years  ago  when  this  question  was  raised, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  not  much  different  now.  I  do  not  think  it  exceeds 
this  average;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  seven  cents  is  as  much  as  any 
l^roduetions  of  this  State  will  stand  for  transportation.  The  main  diffi- 
culty that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the  freighting  business  is 
this:  that  the  company  have  discriminated  against  certain  localities, 
charging  freight  unequally.  For  instance,  they  ship  freight  to  Marys- 
ville,  I  believe,  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  at  the  highest;  whereas, 
for  the  same  distance  on  other  lines  they  charge  four  and  four  and  a 
half.  I  consider  it  is  the  interest  of  the  roads  to  carry  freights  similar 
distances  on  the  different  roads  of  California  at  the  same  prices. 

By  Mr.  Hutchlngs. 

Q. — If  this  reduction  were  made,  would  it  make  the  figure  as  low  as 
the  rates  you  ask  for  in  the  bill  to  the  place  you  speak  of  ? 

A. — The  rates  between  here  and  Shingle  Springs  would  be  lower  than 
the  present  rates,  if  they  charged  the  proposed  rates.  As  to  passen- 
gers, until  the  first  of  Januai-y  they  charged  ten  cents  for  passengers 
per  mile  from  here  to  Placerville,  which  comes  to  more  than  it  costs  to 
run  a  single  passenger  by  stage.  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  Placerville  that 
he  proposed  to  haul  all  his  goods  by  teams  this  Summer;  that  he  was 
hauling  freight  both  ways  and  could  afford  to  haul  it  through,  inasmuch 
as  anyhow  he  has  to  haul  it  from  Placerville  to  Shingle  Springs — a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  He  saj's  it  would  pay  him  better  for  his  teams  to  do 
the  whole  distance.  I  look  upon  these  outside  roads,  although  there 
might  not  bo  a  large  amount  of  business  upon  them,  as  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem of  roads — as  feeders  of  the  other  lines.  There  is  considerable 
produce  that  comes  iu  from  the  road  from  Shingle  Springs  and  Folsom, 
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and  a  lar^-e  portion  of  it  is  shipped  in  San  Francisco  and  to  points  east 
of  here,  thus  malcing  business  for  the  other  roads.  Our  interest 
demands  that  we  shall  have  our  freights  and  ship  our  produce  for  the 
same  prices  as  parties  doing  a  similar  trade  at  other  points  to  like  dis- 
tances, or  at  least  to  have  such  rates  as  will  enable  us  to  compete  with 
other  men  in  the  same  business.  When  the  roads  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  hands  of  this  compan}',  perhaps  their  own  interest  will  prompt 
them  to  reduce  the  rates  to  correspond  with  other  roads  running  in  the 
State  at  the  same  altitude.  They  now  run  up  our  way  at  an  altitude  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  will  soon  run  further  into  the  State  to  an  altitude 
of  some  two  thousand  feet.  If  they  will  reduce  the  rates  they  will 
materially  increase  the  quantity  of  freight  and  help  our  people  very 
much  if  we  are  enabled  to  ship  our  fruits,  wine,  and  produce  and  other 
articles  as  cheap  as  the}'  can  from  other  points  at  the  same  altitude. 

By  Mr.  Wilson. 

Q. — How  long  is  that  road? 

A. — Forty-five  miles.  The  road  travels  over  a  good  deal  of  country, 
winding  a  good  deal.  It  winds  south  into  Amador  County  and  runs 
south  to  Latrobe  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  business  of  Amador. 

By  Mr.  Hutchlngs. 

Q. — What  is  the  elevation? 

A. — At  present  it  is  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  to  Shingle  Springs.  It 
.has,  until  a  short  time  ago,  cost  six  dollars  to  Placerville,  which  the 
stage  could  run  what  passengers  came  over  this  road  for  three  dollars, 
providing  the  road  would  continue  at  the  present  rates.  If  they  ynit  on 
a  line  of  fast  stages  it  would  probably  only  make  an  hour's  difference  in 
the  time.  My  feature  in  introducing  this  bill  was  particularly  that  the 
peoj)le  of  my  county  demand  most  earnestly  for  the  reduction  of  the 
maximum  rate.  It  is  a  hardship  upon  them;  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  county  is  benefited  by  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  running  through 
Placer  County.  I  ask  for  the  rate  to  be  reduced  to  seven  cents  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  present  rate  is  ten  cents.  There  are  some  articles,  such 
as  lumber,  that  are  charged  very  reasonable,  but  there  are  other  arti- 
cles, cheap  freights,  for  which  we  pa}'^  say  two  and  one  half  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  in  which  we  cannot  compete  with  other  places  that  get 
their  material  for  half  that  we  do.  The  companies  would  find  that  if 
they  were  to  make  the  reduction  the  increased  business  of  the  road 
would  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in  the  rates.  Our  goods  come 
here  and  are  shijoped  on  from  here  by  railroad  or  steamer  to  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere.  Here  we  come  into  connection  with  competiug  luies 
of  travel.  Their  tarifts  are  low  enough  for  us  on  all  these  lines.  There 
has  never  been  any  complaint  on  these  roads.  We  are  only  striving  to 
obtain  equal  rights  with  other  portions  of  this  State  for  the  moving  of 
our  wine,  lumber,  and  other  material  that  we  have  to  ship  to  market. 
We  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter,  only  that  where  margins  are  high  it 
is  a  maxim  of  business  that  the  interest  of  the  company  is  to  reduce 
their  charges. 

Mr.  IluteJungs. 

Q. — Is  that  the  only  road  that  overcharges? 

A. — That  is  the  road,  I  think,  that  charges  as  much,  or  more,  probably, 
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than  any  other  road.  I  am  simply  speaking  of  my  personal  knowledge 
of  this  road.  I  look  on  it  that  the  business  of  the  State  cannot  afford 
to  pay  more  than  the  price  I  have  named.  I  know  that  the  freight  busi- 
ness cannot,  and  it  is  decided  that  we  only  alfect  the  outside  roads  by 
this  bill — that  is.  roads  outside  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Their  maximums 
should  be  very  moderate;  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  the  people.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion  as  to  fares  and  freights. 
Whatever  report  the  committee  may  make,  I  have  my  own  convictions, 
upon  which  I  shall  vote.  I  have  submitted  the  bill,  and  will  accept 
such  amendments  to  change  the  maximum  rates  as  I  think  the  interest  of 
the  State  requires.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  (the  committee)  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  judge  of  the  matter.  I  shall  content  myself  simply 
with  voting  for  the  measure  when  it  shall  be  returned  by  the  cominittee. 
I  introduced  it  more  as  a  local  measure,  because  I  pledged  myself  to 
the  jjeople  that  I  would  introduce  a  bill  of  the  kind,  and  it  has  been 
promised  by  members  of  the  county  to  support  a  similar  measure.  I  am 
a  representative  now,  and  propose  to  represent  that  people  or  resign.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  farther  in  particular  to  otfer  in  the 
matter. 

By  Mr.  Toione  (by  permission). 

Q. — With  reference  to  doors  and  blinds,  are  there  any  complaints  of 
the  rates  upon  them? 

A. — I  believe  you  have  now  reduced  your  rates  on  doors  and  blinds.  I 
understand  that  you  have  now  reduced  the  rate  seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  from  there  to  San  Francisco. 

Q. — What  are  the  figures  now? 

A. — I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures.  Johnson  told  me  that  you  had 
reduced  it  seven  dollars  and  fitty  cents;  and  another  man  told  me  he 
could  not  aft'ord  to  run  his  factories  if  he  had  to  pay  the  high  rates  that 
were  charged. 

Q. — Was  it  not  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  last  two  years? 

A. — He  told  me,  as  I  informed  you,  that  they  took  off  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  on  the  car  load  to  San  Francisco. 

By  Mr.  Stanford  (by  i^erraission). 

Q. — What  do  you  say  the  present  charge  is  from  Placerville  to  San 
Francisco? 

A. — I  believe  you  are  only  charging  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  San 
Francisco;  it  was  six  dollars  for  years. 

Q. — Now,  what  proportion  of  that  is  stage  fare? 

A. — The  stage  fare  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  so  that  you  get  four 
dollars  now. 

Q. — What  is  the  distance  from  Shingle  Springs  to  Placerville? 

A. — It  is  ten  miles. 

Q. — The  railroad  does  not  run  to  Placerville,  does  it? 

A. — No,  they  go  between  there  and  Shingle  by  teams. 

Q. — Now,  taking  the  price  of  teams  and  freight  around  Shingle,  do  you 
think  they  can  aft'ord  to  haul  cheaper  than  the  railroad  can? 

A. — 1  know  that  Mandaker  (2)  Wilcot  and  Brown  said  to  me  some 
two  weeks  ago  that  they  had  to  haul  down  freight  every  trip,  and  they 
could  afford  to  haul  their  goods  by  team.  They  have  their  own  teams 
and  stock,  and  so  it  is  easy  to  take  the  freight  down.     I  think  the  road 
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could  make  a  good  deal  more  if  thej"  charged  less.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  freight  that  has  heen  hauled  over  the  mountains  that  would  be  shipped 
over  the  road  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  expense. 

Q. — Does  the  railroad  charge  more  than  the  road  to  Marysville? 

A. — I  understand  so. 

Q. — They  are  distinct  roads,  are  they  not? 

A. — They  are  different  roads. 

Q. — With  different  grades? 

A. — Different  grades. 

Q. — And  roads  doing  a  different  amount  of  business? 

A. — Yes;  but  you  can  haul  freight  as  easil}'  from  Shingle  Springs  as 
you  can  from  Marj'sville.  You  have  your  train  there,  and  you  can  cer- 
tainly haul  freight  from  there. 

Q. — Do  you  not  think  that  in  regulating  the  fare  and  freight  you 
should  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  business  that  the  road 
does? 

A. — To  a  certain  extent. 

Q. — The  amount  of  grades,  curvatures,  and  the  character  of  the  busi- 
ness? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q.— The  kind  of  freight? 

A.. — Yes.  Still  you  have  your  train  running,  and  you  might  just  as 
well  run  the  train  full  as  empty. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  price  of  sevc7i  cents  would  pay  for  all  business 
for  all  distances — say  five  miles,  on  the  railroad? 

A. — There  is  very  little  freight  that  is  moved  five  miles. 

Q. — There  is  freight  moved  five  miles,  and  even  less,  on  some  roads. 
Now,  can  you  move  it  for  that  figure  and  afford  to  handle  it — to  load 
and  unload  it? 

A. — Well,  you  charge  in  addition  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Q. — We  have  to  load  and  unload  freight  when  necesssarj'? 

A. — Well,  I  know  this,  that  teams  are  hauling  wood  right  down 
beside  your  trains  for  ten  miles  out,  and  j^ou  might  just  as  well  have  put 
it  on  your  trains  and  haul  it  down.     This  has  been  done  for  years. 

Q. — The  farmer  loads  his  goods,  and  he  finds  that  he  can  better  haul 
them  to  the  city  than  to  the  railroad,  and  then  pay  for  its  transportation. 
Are  you  posted  up  in  the  cost  of  operating  roads — that  is,  your  own,  or 
other  roads — say  the  Sacramento  Valley  road? 

A. — No,  I  am  not;  but  the  railroad  business  had  better  stop  than  com- 
pete with  teams.  You  had  better  quit  when  you  come  doubling  the 
price  of  our  land,  if  you  cannot  compete  with  teams  in  hauling  goods. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  little  interest  or  inducement  to  the  State  to 
have  railroads,  unless  they  are  cheaj). 

Q. — If  the  ox  teams  could  move  nearly  all  freight  why  did  they  stop? 

A. — They  stojaped  when  j'ou  came  there  because  they  thought  they 
could  do  better.  I  know  that  stages  ran  on  that  road  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five.  The  highest  price  since  then  was  five  dollars;  but 
when  there  was  opposition  it  was  three  dollars.  I  have  ridden  through 
many  a  time  from  Diamond  Hill  for  two  or  three  dollars,  because  there 
was  a  competing  line  that  reduced  their  fares. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  passengers  that  are  conveyed  over 
that  road  daily. 

A. — No;  1  do  not  know  the  exact  number.  I  should  think  twent}'"- 
five  each  way  per  day. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  freight? 
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A. — I  do  not;  they  have  a  large  amount  of  freight  during  a  portion  of 
the  year. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  amount  of  freight  yearly? 

A. — I  do  not;  there  is  considerable  of  the  freight  that  goes  to  Auburn. 
There  ia  a  portion  of  the  county  extending  up  the  divide  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek  that  comes  to  Shingle  Springs. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  freight  carried  pays  the  rate  as  high  as 
seven  cents? 

A. — I  have  heard  often  that  for  the  hauling  of  wood  you  are  charging 
twenty -three  or  twenty-four  dollars  at  the  same  points  as  you  are  ship- 
2)ing  lumber  from  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars  per  car.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  amount,  but  I  think  the  majority  of  the  freight  exceeds  seven 
cents. 

Q. — Would  you  bring  all  the  freights  as  low  as  the  minimum  rate  for 
any  one  article? 

A. — I  think  that  your  freights  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  allow  a 
margin  so  that  a  man  cutting  wood  and  hauling  it  should  make  a  portion 
of  profit  above  his  work. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  is  objectionable  for  a  road  to  charge  a  very  low 
rate  for  some  particular  article? 

A. — No,  unless  they  discriminate  against  any  other  business. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  because  they  charge  a  very  low  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  classes  of  freight  that  all  other  freight  should 
go  down  to  that  figure? 

A. — No;  I  think  the  theory  of  shipping  freight  is  that  you  should 
simply  encourage  fair  competition. 

Q. — Would  3'ou  compel  the  railroad  company  to  ship  at  low  rates,  even 
if  they  are  losing  money  by  the  transportation? 

A. — No;  I  do  not  desire  thezu  to  lose  money  by  the  transportation; 
I  think  if  they  would  run  at  fair  prices  they  could  increase  their  busi- 
ness; I  would  run  it  so  as  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  competing 
with  other  people. 

Q. — You  think  you  would  run  them  different  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  run  now? 

A. — I  do  not  think  that  railroads  were  organized  except  for  the  public 
interest;  they  are  supposed  to  be  public  corporations. 

Q. — I  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by  charging  diiferent  rates 
from  what  they  now  charge  it  would  pay  them  better? 

A. — I  believe  it  would. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  possible  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  for  all  roads, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  business,  their  grades,  curves, 
cost  ol  maintaining  them,  and  for  all  classes  of  goods  that  would  do 
justice  to  the  community  or  the  railroad? 

A. — I  think  the  rate  of  seven  cents  is  the  maximum  which  the  pro- 
duce, lumber,  etc.,  of  California  can  pa}'. 

Q. — Do  you  think  you  could  ship  a  car  load  of  brooms  at  that  rate? 

A. — I  think  you  might  ship  them  in  connection  with  other  freights. 
There  is  hardly  a  road  in  the  State,  except  over  the  mountains,  that  ever 
ships  a  car  load  of  brooms. 

Q. — Or  a  car  load  of  nitric  acid? 

A. — No;  but  I  do  not  think  you  ship  more  than  one  car  load  of  nitric 
acid  a  year  into  our  county. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  horses  or  furniture  could  be  shij^ped  at  that 
rate? 
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A. — No,  I  do  not;  but  these  are  so  trifling  as  compared  to  the  business 
of  the  county  that  I  do  not  take  them  into  account. 

Q. — Would  you  talvc  a  buggy  weighing  five  hundred  pounds  at  the 
same  rate  as  five  hundred  pounds  of  sheet  iron? 

A. — No,  I  would  not;  buggies  are  things  that  seldom  go  over  the  road; 
I  am  speaking  of  local  interests;  I  think  that  road  is  charging  more 
than  it  sliould  charge  for  the  interest  of  our  people;  I  am  speaking  of 
our  side  of  the  question. 

Q  — Do  you  think  the  railroad  is  entitled,  if  it  can,  to  earn  a  fair  return 
on  its  investment? 

A. — On  the  actual  investment  of  the  road,  certainl3\ 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  would  be  honest  towards  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad  to  reduce  the  rates  so  low  that  the  company  could  not  pay  the 
interest  on  their  bonds? 

A. — I  do  not  think  the  road  at  present  has  a  great  many  bonds  out. 

Q. — Suppose  there  were  bonds  out  of  that  road,  would  it  be  fair  to 
reduce  the  rates,  although  the  road  could  not  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds? 

A. — It  depends  whether  they  were  treated  as  we  were  in  El  Dorado 
County,  where  they  obtained  the  bonds  and  never  completed  the  road. 
In  that  case  I  would  be  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Stanford  {soto  voce) — That  is  not  so. 

Q. — As  a  general  principle  of  bondholders,  would  you  lend  money  if 
the  road  was  run  so  low  that  the}'  could  not  pay  their  interest? 

A. — No;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  their  going 
under  it. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted,  generally,  with  the  prices  charged  on  the 
various  roads  in  this  State? 

A. — I  told  you  I  was  not;  that  I  introduced  this  bill  with  reference 
to  the  local  interests  of  the  people. 

Q. — Not  with  reference  to  other  roads? 

A. — No;  I  think  the  rates  that  road  charges  are  higher  than  any 
other  road  I  know  of.  I  do  not  think  it  would  atfect  the  other  roads 
materially,  because  the  other  roads  are  lower  than  is  asked  for  by  the 
provision  for  this  maximum. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  seven  cents  per  mile  will  pay  for  handling  and 
transporting  goods  for  short  distances — say  five  or  ten  miles? 

A. — I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Act  that  requires 
you  to  handle  goods. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  not  know  that  common  carriers  are  compelled  to  receive 
load,  and  forward  goods? 

A. — No;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that. 

Ey  permission  of  the  committee, 

Leland  Stanford 

Made  the  following  statement:  I  am  President  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Eailroad.  For  the  last  two  j^ears  that  road  has  run  behind.  In  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  it  fell  short  of  earning  sufficient  to  'pay  its 
expenses  and  the  interest  on  its  bonds  twenty-seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  one  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  its  profits  over  and  above  expenses  and  paj'ing  the  interest 
on  its  bonded  indebtedness  were  two  hundred  and  five  dollars  antl  ninety- 
three  cents.     The  receipts  in  full  in  both  of  these  yeai-s  were  about  the 


same;  but  findiug  that  the  road  was  not  able  to  pay  its  expenses  we 
reduced  the  accommodations  that  we  were  before  giving  to  the  public, 
and  in  that  way  we  were  able  to  bring  down  the  expenses  to  meet  our 
income.  The  people  of  El  Dorado  Count}^  pay  to  that  road  for  freights 
and  fares  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year  (my  impression  is  that  it 
is  much  below  that);  that  is  the  entire  amount  they  jDay  out,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  goods  and  merchandise 
on  that  road  pays  the  maximum  rates.  It  is  necessary  for  the  road  to 
discriminate,  and  to  move  anything  that  it  can  move  if  it  will  pay  the 
general  expenses  consequent  on  its  movement,  sooner  than  not  move  it 
at  all,  and  to  push  on  and  develoj)  the  business  of  that  locality.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  and  Placerville  Eailroad,  running  from  Folsom  to 
Shingle  Springs,  was  never  able  to  pay  its  expenses,  let  alone  the  inter- 
est on  its  bonds  of  indebtedness.  The  road  was  sold  under  execution, 
and  the  purchasers  afterwards  sold  it  for  about  what  the  iron  was  worth 
as  old  iron.  It  is  now  run  in  connection  with  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Eailroad,  and  is  used  somewhat  as  a  feeder  to  that  road;  but  by  itself  it 
does  not  pay.  The  bonded  indebtedness  on  the  road  from  Sacramento 
to  Folsom  is  now  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  I  think 
that  is  the  exact  amount.  Under  the  rates  adopted  by  Mr.  Larkin,  that 
road  would  have  to  suspend;  it  could  not  maintain  itself;  w^hatever 
advantage  it  may  be  to  the  people,  as  they  do  now  use  it,  Avould  be  lost 
to  them.  The  bondholders  would  have  to  sufter  a  loss,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  them  to  reduce  the  rates  so  that  the  road  could 
not  pay  them.  I  also  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  the  people  as 
well  as  to  the  company,  to  reduce  the  rates  so  that  they  might  not  have 
the  accommodation.  The  road  carries  passengers  forty-eight  miles  for 
four  dollars;  and  at  Placerville,  for  ten  miles  they  charge  one  dollar  and 
a  half  by  the  stage.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Larkin  might  run  a  stage  line 
alongside  the  line  of  railroad  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  public  than 
the  railroad  gives,  but  yet  they  do  not  do  it;  still  they  are  free  to  do  it; 
the  railroad  company  woukl  not  complain,  but  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
the  business  at  lower  rates  than  they  now  charge.  Seven  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  would  not  pay  for  many  kinds  of  goods,  nor  even  fifteen  cents, 
and  there  is  no  railroad  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  California,  that 
is  carrying  goods  so  low  as  fifteen  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  all  distances.  Generally  the  other  States  of  the  Union  do  not 
regulate  freights  and  fares  at  all;  and  even  those  that  do,  with  a  single 
excej^tion,  allow  a  higher  rate  for  some  distances  and  some  classes  of 
goods  than  is  allowed  by  the  present  law  of  this  State. 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  a  law  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  Copper- 
opolis  Eailroad,  and  the  California  Pacific  Eailroad.  Mr.  Binney  stated 
that  his  I'oad,  from  Marysville  to  Oroville,  would  suspend.  I  think  the 
Napa  Valley  road  would.  Mr.  Wilson  knows  what  would  become  of 
the  road  in  his  county.  Not  only  this,  but  you  will  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road — the  railroads  now  being  built,  in  a  large  measure,  on 
credit,  people  will  not  take  their  bonds  if  they  know  that  the  roads  are 
not  paying  anything.  The  population  of  this  State  is  sparse,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  roads  necessarily  light,  and  excepting  they  can  charge 
prices  commensurate  with  the  services  performed,  they  cannot  do  busi- 
ness at  all.  Take  freight,  such  as  a  boiler;  it  is  costly  to  load  and 
unload,  and  difficult  to  handle  generally.  It  could  not  be  transported 
on  these  roads;   although  the  shipper  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  price 
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that  the  carrier  would  be  willing  to  take  it  tor,  yet  he  is  prohibited 
from  making  an  agreement  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  shipper  as 
well  as  to  the  carrier.  The  railroads  in  this  State  are  being  developed 
to-daj'  faster  than  the  population  and  business  of  the  country  would 
warrant,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  substantially  under  one  manage- 
ment. They  operate  together  and  at  less  expenses  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  operated  under  the  management  of  separate  companies.  The 
railroad,  for  instaiice,  from  Gilroy  to  AVatsonviUe,  in  connection  with 
the  road  from  San  Francisco  to  (jJilro}^,  is  made  to  pay  because  the  same 
engines  and  the  same  force  can  operate  it;  the  train  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Gilroy,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  going  right  through  to  Wat- 
sonville,  the  additional  ex}>ense  is  light.  If  that  road  from  Gilroy  to 
Watsonville  was  by  itself,  it  would  not  pay.  The  fact  is,  as  is  shown 
by  comparative  statements,  that  the  business  of  the  State  of  California 
is  being  done  over  its  railroads  at  lower  rates  than  the  average  freights 
which  are  conveyed  over  first  class  railroads  in  the  Eastern  States. 
(The  witness  here  offered  the  report  and  testimony  taken  before  the 
committee  of  the  Assembly  on  Luttrell's  and  Freeman's  bills  for  the 
reduction  of  freights  and  fares,  in  evidence). 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  this  State  has  reserved  the  right 
to  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  general  corporation  law.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  State  that  they  shall  not  reduce  the  rates  so  low  that  the  capital 
invested  shall  not  pay  a  fair  return;  and  the  people  abroad  who  took 
the  bonds,  in  Germany,  where  most  of  the  bonds  are  held,  might  very 
justly  think  that  they  were  treated  in  bad  faith  if  the  rates  were  so 
reduced  that  the  railroad  companies  could  not  pay.  It  might  not  be 
swindling,  but  it  would  be  depinving  the  j)eople  of  that  fair  return  from 
their  capital  which  they  are  entitled  to. 

(Eead  comparative  statements  from  Assembly  Committee  rei:)ort). 

The  point  of  particular  imjiortance  in  regulating  fares  and  freights  is 
the  amount  of  business  done  ^er  mile,  and  the  cost  of  oi)erating  the 
roads. 

I  would  particularly  call  j^our  attention  to  the  New  York  and  Flush- 
ing Eailroud.  That  is  a  short  line  (eight  miles  long),  running  out  of 
New  York,  and  doing  an  immense  business.  They  charge  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile.  Now,  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Antonio 
the  Central  Pacific  charges  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile. 
A  large  portion  of  the  passengers  go  still  lower,  commuting  for  three 
dollars  per  month. 

The  road  to  Placerville  draws  a  good  deal  of  business  from  Amador 
County.  The  average  number  of  passengers  carried  each  way  on  the 
road  between  Folsom  and  Shingle  Sj)rings  is  a  fraction  over  ten  each  day. 

By  Mr.  Hutchmgs. 

Q. — Would  the  lowering  of  these  rates  affect  our  rates  to  Marysville? 

A. — No,  I  think  they  would  not.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad  company 
would  be  forced  to  strive  to  make  up  their  income  in  some  other  manner. 
The  roads  are  over  different  grades.  The  grades  to  Placerville  are  high, 
and  taking  the  rates  in  proj)ortion  to  the  service  done  they  are  cheaper 
than  the  rates  are  to  Marj^sville.  Moreover,  the  business  that  they  do 
that  would  be  affected  by  these  rates  probabl}'  is  not  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  business  that  is  done,  for  seven  eighths  of  it  is  done  at 
lower  rates  than  this  bill  provides  for. 
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Still;  there  are  classes  of  goods  that  require  a  much  higher  rate  to 
pay  for  their  handling.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  people  want  the  valleys 
to  pay  for  the  mountains,  regardless  of  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
their  mountainous  counties;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  a  railroad  cannot  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  itself,  it  will  not  be  built.  This  amounts  to  a  denial 
of  the  other  mountainous  counties  of  the  State  having  railroads  at  all, 
although  the  peoj)le  might  be  glad  to  paj^  a  price  that  would  justify  the 
construction  of  the  road.  The  whole  railroad  interest  of  the  State,  not 
only  of  the  roads  that  now  exist,  but  of  the  proposed  roads,  and  the 
credit  and  good  faith  of  the  State,  would  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  benefit 
the  people  of  the  Counties  of  Placer,  El  Dorado,  and  Nevada,  the  sum 
of  which,  in  the  whole,  would  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  paid  by  these  three  counties  for  railroad  services  is  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  of  that  seven  eighths 
is  for  the  freight  business,  at  less  rates  than  those  contemplated  in  this 
bill  of  Mr.  Larkin's.  We  move  some  classes  of  freight  for  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile;  some  even  lower  than  that,  and  yet  on  some  freights  fifteen 
cents  per  ton  does  not  pay  us.  The  policy  of  the  company  is  to  move 
all  freights  at  any  cost,  providing  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  will 
meet  the  exj)ense8  of  transporting  it. 

By  Mr.  Hutchings. 

Q. — What  is  your  charge  from  San  Francisco  to  Marysville? 

A. — Three  cents  per  ton  jjer  mile;  almost  six  dollars  per  ton  for  first 
class  goods;  for  flour  and  grain,  two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  per  mile; 
and  to  Red  Bluff",  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  From  Tehama  we 
charge  six  dollars.  I  would  inform  the  committee  that  we  are  expend- 
ing in  Placer  County  above  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  we  paid  forty-three  thousand  dollars  taxes  in  that 
county;  we  built  schools  all  along  the  line  of  the  road;  we  exj^ended  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  in  that  county  aboflt  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars;  we  really  sustained  the  county,  and  kept  it  from  being  as  poor 
as  other  mining  counties  are,  and  yet  they  complain.  They  and  the 
County  of  Placer  do  not  pay  any  high  rates  till  they  reach  Colfax,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  get  uj)  into  the  mountains,  on  certain  classes  of 
goods.  The  County  of  Placer  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  stock,  and  gave  us  that  amount  of  their  bonds.  We  sold  them 
for  sixty-eight  cents,  and  when  the  county  came  to  sell  its  stock  it  sold 
it  for  par.  We  paid  more  taxes  in  that  county  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  than  that  county  paid  us  altogether  for  freight. 

The  committee  here  adjourned  to  reassemble  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 
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R  E  P  O  R  T . 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  special  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  petition  of  Honor- 
able Leluud  Stanford,  Honorable  B.  F.  Washington,  and  over  five  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  asJ^ing  for  the 
adoption  and  submission  to  the  people  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
by  which  the  women  of  California  will  be  placed  upon  a  political  equality 
Avith  men;  and  further,  that  the  laws  be  so  amended  that  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  the  wife  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  her  hus- 
band, have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  given  the  subject  consid- 
erable attention,  and  ask  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

As  the  petition  embraces  two  separate  and  distinct  propositions,  the 
first  of  which  calls  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
which  wdl  require  years  to  crystalize  it  into  authoritative  law,  while 
the  other,  being  within  the  province  of  ordinary  legislation,  can  be 
granted  without  delay,  the  committee  proposes  to  examine  them  sepa- 
rately. The  })rinciples  of  woman  suffrage  have  already  a  strong  hold  on 
the  public  mind,  are  rapidly  growing  into  general  favor,  and  are  charged 
either  with  perils  or  blessings  to  the  State  too  important  to  be  treated 
with  indifference,  ridicule,  or  as  a  matter  of  trifling  consequence. 

Historj^  proclaims  it  as  a  general  fact,  that  all  great  reformatory 
movements  which  boldly  demand  an  enlargement  of  the  rights  of  a  pro- 
scribed class,  have  been  invariably  at  first  acknowledged  with  silent  scorn, 
followed  with  ridicule,  then  with  opposition  of  greater  or  less  severity, 
till  the  hour  of  triumph.  The  history  of  the  woman  suffrage  reform 
thus  far  forms  no  exceijtion  to  this  rule. 

Many  of  those  of  the  timid  and  conservative  wing  of  society,  who  are 
satisfied  wdth  present  usages  and  institutions,  and  who  regard  custom 
and  tradition  in  the  light  of  authority  and  right,  have  on  this  question 
given  wings  to  their  imaginations.  They  have  drawn  frightful  pictures 
of  ruin  and  desolation  which  must  inevitably  succeed  the  triumph  of 
this  question.  It  will,  they  confidently  assert,  work  the  ruin  of  woman's 
womanly  instincts  and  character;  it  will  destroy  the  home,  and  leave 
the  children  more  friendless  and  less  protected  than  orphans.  These 
predict  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  dissolving  of  our 
civilization,  and  a  general  reign  of  strife,  disorder,  and  anarchy.  But 
every  great  and  good  movement  has  had  its  prophets  of  evil. 

At  first  view  this  subject  may  and  doubtless  does  seem  hedged  about 
and  environed  with  numerous  obstacles — difficulties    hard   to    be    sur- 


mounted  and  overcome;  but,  as  mountain  ranges  in  the  distance,  walling 
high  up  against  the  sky,  and  denj'ing  egress  to  the  traveler,  exhibit,  as 
he  uears  them  sags,  then  depressions  and  passes,  and  finally  outlets,  so  to 
the  inquirer  many  of  the  obstacles  which  at  first  a])pear  unfavorable  to 
the  solution  of  the  question  diminish  by  investigation,  and  often  dis- 
appear altogether,  especially  when  approached  by  arguments  based  upon 
the  great  reijublican  principles  of  equality,  right,  and  justice,  as  j^ro- 
claimed  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
reformatory  history  of  the  American  colonies  and  States. 

Eased,  as  is  the  Constitution  of  California,  on  the  broad  principles  of 
the  equal  rights  of  man,  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  accountable  being, 
the  question  under  consideration  expands  beyond  the  rights  of  woman 
exclusively,  and  widens  out  into  the  comprehensive  domain  of  humanity. 

In  the  declaration  of  rights  in  section  one,  Article  I,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  California,  it  is  declared  that — • 

"All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  ina- 
lienable rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life 
and  liberty;  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property;  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness." 

That  the  term  "men"  in  the  section  above,  was  used  in  a  generic 
sense,  and  referred  to  mankind  in  general,  is  specially  evident  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  "people  "  in  the  next  and  following  sections, 
to  wit: 

"All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  jieople.  Government  is  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit,  security,  and  protection  o\^  the  people;  and  tltey  have 
the  right  to  alter  or  reform  the  same,  whenever  the  public  good  may 
require." 

That  these  declarations  embrace  woman  in  their  comprehensive 
grasp  alike  with  man,  no  reasonable  person  will  question  tor  one 
moment,  who  has  given  any  consideration  whatever  to  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  JSTeither  will  any  traverse  the  proposition  that  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Word  "  male  "  in  section  one,  of  Article  II,  of  the  Constitution, 
touching  the  qualification  of  electors,  and  thereb}"  excluding  woman 
from  the  exercise  of  voice  and  vote  in  the  affairs  of  State,  is  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  foregoing  "declaration  of  rights,"  which,  in  different 
language,  proclaims  man's  "intilienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  hajipiness,"  as  set  forth  by  the  revolutionary  statesmen  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  IndeiJendence. 

The  authority  to  govern  the  people  is  derived  from  two  different  and 
ojjposite  sources.  The  despot  claims  that  his  authority  to  govern  his 
subjects  is  derived  from  God,  the  Creator  and  Euler  of  mankind,  who 
has  an  indisputable  right  to  show  his  authority  with  whom  he  may 
please.  This  stjde  of  government  is  designated,  "ruling  by  divine 
right."  In  a  republican  government,  the  people  recognizing  a  common 
right,  inhering  in  each  and  every  person  for  self  protection  and  self 
government,  proclaim  that  the  natural  rights  of  all  men  are  self  evident, 
equal,  and  unalterable.  This  is  Democracy,  or  the  "rule  of  the  jjeople." 
The  source  of  authority  of  these  two  governing  powers  are  essentially 
opposite  and  antagonistic;  having  nothing  in  common.  Every  deviation 
from  the  established  principles  of  Democracy,  as  announced  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Eepublic,  by  excluding  others  from  the  inalienable  right 


of  self  government,  partakes  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
assumed  "rule  by  divine  right." 

The  committee  has  alluded  to  these  fundamental  jjrinciples  in  regard 
to  the  natural  equality  and  rights  of  all  men,  not  to  censure  or  reflect 
upon  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  California,  but 
rather  that  it  may  be  seen  and  understood  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
proposed  nmendment  which  is  either  of  a  revolutionary  character  or  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Government,  but  rather,  in  so 
far  as  it  shall  augment  the  number  of  its  constituency,  by  so  far  it  will 
vitalize  its  spirit  and  subordinate  the  State  to  its  general  liberalizing 
aim  and  purpose.  It  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  wise  and  emi- 
nently projjcr,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  formed  and 
adopted,  to  except  and  exclude  women  from  any  participation  in  political 
affairs.  Public  attention  had  not  been  particularly  called  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  sufficient,  however,  that  the  instrument  contained  the  germ 
of  woman's  emancipation,  which  would  expound  and  leap  forth  at  any 
time,  when  properly  invoked  by  the  people.  Then  tradition  and  custom, 
usage  and  education,  bigotry  and  prejudice — an  inheritance  of  the  past — 
had  prescribed  the  active  sphere  of  woman  comparatively  within  very 
narrow  links.  Then  the  sentiment  was  general  that  her  mind  was 
framed  on  a  scale  so  immeasurably  below  that  of  man,  as  to  robustness, 
vijfor,  and  strength,  that  she  was  incompetent  to  grasp,  comprehend,  and 
master  the  great  problems  of  jurisprudence  and  education,  industry  and 
commerce,  a  right  understanding  and  direction  of  which  were  then,  as 
now,  deemed  necessary  for  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  race, 
Man,  therelbre,  as  a  class,  in  the  direction  of  Government  and  of  all  the 
interests  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  familj',  rule  as  by  com- 
mon consent,  by  "  divine  right."  Woman,  therefore,  Avas  excluded  from 
an  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Government,  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  politics  were  unsuitcd  to  her  interests,  tastes,  and  habits 
of  thought,  and  not  from  any  desire  or  purpose  of  acting  towards  her 
unjustly  or  ungenerously.  Then  no  Constitution  could  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  people  which  practically  recognized  woman  as  the 
political  equal  of  man,  regarded  as  she  was,  by  divine  arrangement, 
man's  ward,  and  he  her  counsellor  and  guide,  protector,  and  guardian. 
But,  tempora  mutanter!  Yes,  the  times  have  indeed  changed,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  people  have  changed  with  them.  In  dominating  the  affairs 
of  the  Republic,  those  old  notions  of  sex  supei'iority  and  class  rule 
are  daily  becoming  less  potential. 

The  social  and  political  revolutions  of  the  past  decade  have  forced 
home  upon  the  minds  of  the  American  peo])le  the  great  questions  touch- 
ing the  riglits  and  immunities  of  individuals,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
of  classes.  The  people  have  witnessed  the  emancipation  of  what  was 
denominated  an  inferior  race,  to  the  extent  of  four  millions  of  men  and 
women,  from  a  condition  of  slavery  the  most  abject  and  degrading 
known  to  history,  not  oul}'  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
liepublic,  but  actually  imparting  to  it  both  strength  and  stability.  The 
Nation  has  gone  further;  it  has  invested  eight  hundred  thousand  of 
those  ignorant  and  degraded  freedmen  with  all  the  rights  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens,  accepted  them  as  equal  partners  in  the  business  of 
framing,  interpreting,  and  executing  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Now,  this  class  has  its  representatives  on 
the  floor  of  the  Federal  Congress,  in  the  very  Capital  of  the  Nation,  in 
which  a  few  years  since  these  people  were  driven  and  lashed,  coffled 
and  penned,  auctioned  and  set  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  so  many 


grazing  qualnipe  Is.  To  these  revolutionizing  facts  woman  has  not  been 
an  indirtVreiii  or  disinterested  spectator.  Philanthropists  and  statesmen, 
l)oliticians  and  divines,  people  of  lahor  and  leisure  have  studietl  earnestly 
and  well  the  great  lessons  of  liberty  which  the  facts  of  this  revolution 
present.  It  has  stirred  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people  to  their  inmost 
center  and  moved  humanity  down  to  its  lowest  depths  of  emotion  and 
thouglit.  If  the  negro,  whose  destiny  and  sphere  she  had  been  taught 
was  that  of  slavery,  can  rise  l»y  his  own  exertions  to  positions  of  honor 
and  truist.  woman  feels  that  she  can  do  the  same  thing.  These  facts  con- 
spire to  render  her  impatient  and  restless,  confined  as  she  is  within  the 
narrow  limits  which  usage  has  assigned  her.  The  employments  and 
diminished  compensation  that  once  satisfied  her  ambition  can  do  so  no 
longer.  She  demands  a  larger  field  for  labor  and  usefulness,  for  the 
plaj'  of  her  powers  and  the  gratification  of  her  ambition. 

Formerly,  when  mothers  sent  out  their  inexperienced  sons  into  the 
world  to  learn  a  trade  or  acquire  an  education,  to  study  a  profession  or 
enter  into  business,  they  noted  with  trembling  emotions  the  numerous 
temptations  to  intemperance  and  crime  that  everywhere  beset  them, 
and  reconciled  themselves  to  the  trying  condition  of  aftairs  on  the  gen- 
eral and  prevailing  idea  that  such  things  must  be,  or  man,  who  had 
undisputed  control  of  public  affairs,  would  have  lessened  their  debasing 
influence  or  removed  them  altogether.  But  such  is  not  the  condition  of 
things  now.  Many  women  have  outgrown  those  views.  They  honestly 
believe  that  if  they  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
the}^  could,  by  a  judicious  and  wise  selection  of  ofiicers,  accomplish 
much,  not  only  to  improve  the  condition  of  woman,  but  also  to  diminish 
temptation  and  lessen  crime. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  historic  fact 
that  the  race,  in  its  tardy  journey  westward  from  its  eastern  home,  has 
invariably  and  everywhere  exhibited  its  greatest  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, refinement  and  progress,  in  those  nations  in  which  the  social  and 
civil  rights  of  woman  approached  nearest  to  those  of  man.  Her  ascer- 
tained standing  in  any  nation  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  key  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  civilization  of  that  nation. 

In  those  countries  where  women  are  veiled  and  excluded  from  social 
intercourse,  from  public  conveyances  and  gatherings,  an}'  demand  for  so 
much  of  an  enlargement  of  their  rights  as  to  permit  them  to  appear 
unveiled  or  unattended  in  public  places,  either  for  instruction,  business, 
or  pleasure,  would  be  considered  highly  unbecoming  and  disgraceful, 
and  would  arouse  displeasure  and  strong  opposition.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  people  of  those  countries  are  not  controlled  as  are  those 
of  a  republic  bj'  the  broad  principles  of  national  right,  justice,  and 
equality  of  mankind  as  to  political  rights  and  self-government,  but  rather 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  which  spring  from  tradition,  custom,  and 
education. 

In  those  States  where  authority  and  power  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
few,  and  from  which  the  privileges  of  the  many  are  derived,  the  few 
rule  and  the  many  obey.  The  State  has  no  expanding  constitution  to 
adapt  itself  from  time  to  time  to  the  advancing  condition  of  its  subjects. 
Its  authority,  resting  in  an  individual,  is  changed  only  by  his  royal 
pleasure.  When,  therefore,  oppression  becomes  unbearable,  and  bloody 
revolutions  transpire,  man,  belonging  to  the  muscular,  fighting,  and 
demanding  wing  of  societ}',  obtains  concessions  to  his  class;  while 
woman,  who  is  less  muscular  and  exacting,  more  yielding  and  passive, 
patient  and  forgiving,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  her  subject  condition  till 


the  sense  of  right  and  justice  shall  triumph  over  narrow  selfishness  and 
brute  force. 

In  those  nations  in  which  right  is  measured  by  the  law  of  might,  phy- 
sical force,  the  dominating  element,  and  war — practically  the  normal  con- 
dition— the  nature,  relations,  and  tastes  of  woman  necessarily  disqualify 
her  for  action  or  efficient  participation  in  scenes  of  physical  strife  and 
bloodshed.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  she  can  make  no  just  claim 
to  equality.  But  in  a  government  of  written  laws,  based  upon  the 
natural  equality  and  rights  of  mankind,  be  the  same  rich  or  poor,  learned 
or  ignorant,  physically  strong  or  weak,  in  which  the  rights  of  all 
classes  are  vindicated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  in  the  interests  of 
equality,  right,  and  justice,  may  not  women  rightfully  claim  to  be  man's 
equal  and  peer?  In  a  republican  government,  therefore,  may  not  woman, 
who  is  in  the  possession  of  every  mental  and  moral,  social  and  governing 
faculty  possessed  by  man,  be  admirably  fitted  by  virtue  of  her  refining 
and  humanizing  nature,  to  assist  to  infuse  into  the  laws  and  their  admin- 
istration those  feminine  qualities  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to 
modify  and  neutralize  the  asperities  in  those  departments  of  society  in 
which  she  has  been  permitted  to  mingle  and  actively  participate?  Has 
she  not  as  much  to  gain  by  good  government  as  man?  In  fact,  what 
interest  has  he  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  harmony  that  is 
not  possessed  by  her  in  an  equal  degree?  Has  the  father  a  more  inflexi- 
ble, continuous,  and  abiding  affection  or  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  children  thai^  has  the  mother?  If  she  be  capable  of 
rearing  her  offspring  to  the  age  of  manhood  and  wonuinhood,  instilling 
into  their  minds  virtuous  principles,  and  placing  before  them  worthy 
examples  to  direct  and  guide  them  through  life,  why  may  she  not  assist 
to  frame  laws  that  will  be  favoi;able  to  protect  and  shield  them  from  the 
snares  and  besetting  temjjlations  to  which  they  will  be  exposed  when 
thpy  shall  jjass  out  from  and  beyond  the  saving  reach  of  her  personal 
influence?  Both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  woman  has  been  quietly  working  herself  into  new, 
varied,  and  important  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

In  England  she  has  employed  her  newly  acquired  right  to  vote  for 
municipal  officers  with  such  marked  discretion  and  wisdom  that  her 
numerous  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  urge  that  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  cause  of  public  morality  and  virtue  would  be  greatly 
subserved  by  investing  her  with  all  the  political  rights  and  privileges 
awarded  to  man. 

In  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Federal  Union  woman 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  political  concessions,  varied  in  chamxcter 
and  importance.  In  one  State  she  may  vote  for  School  Trustees;  in 
another  she  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Schools;  and  in 
another  to  that  of  School  Superintendent.  One  State  allows  her  a  seat 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  of  State  Charities;  and 
another  on  the  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors. 

The  numerous  Post  Offices  under  women's  management  have  been  con- 
ducted with  such  promptness,  efficiencj',  and  integrity  that  her  capacity 
to  proj)erly  discharge  the  duties  of  Postmaster  is  no  longer  a  problem  of 
doubtful  solution.  In  the  various  clerical  departments  under  Govern- 
ernment,  both  local,  State,  and  National,  in  which  she  has  been  permit- 
ted to  labor,  she  has  been  invariably  awarded  with  unstinted  praise  for 
the  precision  and  neatness  of  her  work.  The  United  States  Treasury 
DejDartment,  at  Washington,  has  employed  several  hundred  women  for 
many  years,  and  General  Spinner  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  the 
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Treasury  Bureau  to  the  industry,  faithfulness,  and  integrity  of  the  women 
Clerks  under  his  direction.  In  the  General  Post  Office  Department,  at 
Washington,  General  Burt  states  that  not  one  dollar  has  ever  been  embez- 
zled by  the  women  Clerks.  For  two  years  the  Territory  of  Wyoming 
has  conceded  to  woman  the  right  to  vote,  sit  on  juries,  and  hohl  office. 
The  written  statements  of  Judges  Hoar  and  Kingman,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  Governor  Campbell,  all  of  that  Territory,  commend  in 
glowing  terms  her  discreet  and  judicious  deportment  in  the  discharge 
of  her  political  responsibilities,  and  of  the  moral,  healthy,  and  human- 
izing intiuence  generally  which  she  exercised  over  the  politics  within  its 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

The  Territorial  Government  of  Utah  made  the  experiment  of  conced- 
ing the  ballot  to  women.  Eecently  the  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
comjjosed  of  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed State  of  Descret,  conferred  in  clear  and  unequivocal  language  the 
same  rights  upon  woman  as  man,  to  vote  and  hold  office.  In  this  State, 
in  joint  stock  companies  a  woman  stockholder  j^ossesses  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  including  that  of  voting,  which  are  awarded  to  man. 

Facts  indisputable  sustain  the  proposition  that  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  society  in  which  woman  has  been  allowed  actively  to  partici- 
pate, whether  as  subordinate,  equal,  or  director,  whether  in  the  home  or 
the  church,  in  education  or  art,  labor  or  business,  she  has  always  and 
everywhere  i^erformed  her  duty  faithfully  and  well.  Industry  and  fru- 
gality, promptness  and  fidelity,  neatness  and  order,  quiet  and  refinement, 
are  characteristics  peculiar  to  woman. ' 

It  is  an  encouraging,  hopeful,  and  inspiring  fact  that  woman,  the 
mother  and  nurse,  the  moulder  and  educator  of  the  race  through  its 
protracted  period  of  adolescence,  is  sjjecially  and  richly  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  maternal  characteristics  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
kindness  and  charity,  sympathy  and  patience,  with  quick  intuitions  and 
a  clear  perception  of  character,  coupled  with  approximately  correct 
knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  be  employed  to  secure  certain  desirable 
ends — most  excellent  and  indispensable  characteristics  for  successful  law 
makers  and  public  rulers. 

Has  not  woman,  therefore,  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics for  a  successful  ruler  in  the  empire  of  equality,  right,  and  jus- 
tice? Does  not  the  mother's  peaceful  and  quiet  reign  over  the  domain 
of  the  family,  where  numerous  cares,  confiicting  desires,  and  hostile 
interests  conspire  to  perplex  and  annoy,  indicate  her  possession  of  this 
capacity  in  an  extraordinary  degree?  Does  not  the  history  of  her 
influence  in  revolutionizing  the  discipline  and  government  of  schools, 
displacing,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  force  and  cruel  punishments, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  sense  of  kindness  and  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  eloquently  proclaim  the  superiority  of  woman's  gov- 
erning capacity?  Do  not  the  quiet  and  order,  propriety  and  decency 
which  prevail  in  shops  and  markets,  theaters  and  operas,  steamboats 
and  railroad  cars.  Post  Offices,  and  other  public  places  where  woman  is 
allowed  free  access,  and  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  profanity 
and  obscenity,  rowdyism  and  violence  which  characterize  polling  booths — 
those  public  places  only  from  which  woman  is  by  custom  and  law 
excluded— clearlj'  indicate  her  refining  and  governing  power?  If  invested 
with  the  ballot,  would  she  not  be  likely  to  carry  into  the  arena  of 
politics  those  quiet  and  peaceful,  refining  and  purifying  influences  which 
she  has  exerted  upon  other  institutions?  Is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that  her  presence  at  the  polls  would  modify  and  ultimately  banish  the 


rowdy  characteristics  of  political  elections?  Would  not  woman's  pres- 
ence in  the  political  caucus,  conventions,  and  legislative  halls  be  a  guar- 
antee of  quiet  and  order,  decency  and  propriety?  Many  eminent  phi- 
lanthropists and  statesmen,  jurists  and  political  economists,  authors  and 
divines,  publically  proclaim  it  as  their  deliberate  conviction  that  man, 
unaided  by  woman's  counsel  and  cooperation  in  the  State,  will  be  unable 
to  further  elevate  the  standard  of  civilization;  that  the  State  would  gain 
more  than  woman  by  her  enfranchisement. 

This  question  of  woman  suttVage  widely  pervades  the  public  mind, 
and  is  pressing  itself  hard  for  State  and  national  recognition.  It  has 
already  occupied  the  serious  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  Legislatures 
of  nearly  half  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  have  been 
more  or  less  agitated  by  its  consideration. 

This  Legislature  is  asked  to  adopt,  and  submit  to  the  people,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  will  make  woman  the  political  equal  to  man. 
This  request,  from  so  large  a  body,  indicates  that  the  feeling  in  California 
is  widespread  and  general  on  this  subject.  The  request  is  both  proper 
and  reasonable.  The  Constitution  provides  the  means  for  expanding 
itself  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  progress.  If  the  people  desire 
this  change,  the  committee  can  discover  no  just  reason  why  their  wish 
should  not  be  respected,  as  it  is  a  wish  that  can  be  granted  without  sub- 
jecting the  State  either  to  much  troiible  or  expense.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted  at  this  session,  cannot  become  operative  for  several  years. 

The  committee  now  invite  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
proposition  embraced  in  the  petition  under  consideration,  to  wit:  The 
enactment  of  a  law  that  will  make  the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
the  wife  equal  with  those  of  her  husband.  The  ordinary  limits  of  a 
report  will  not  allow  the  committee  to  pass  in  critical  review  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  various  laws  which  in  their  operations  work 
severe  hardships  upon  wives.  Passing  over  most  of  those,  the  com- 
mittee invite  particular  attention  to  the  very  great  hardships  which  the 
existing  probate  laws  work  upon  widows  and  orphans.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  family  estate  survives  the  death  of  the  wife.  The  husband  is 
allowed  to  proceed  with  his  business  and  domestic  affairs  as  though  no 
great  calamity  had  befallen  the  family.  The  law  allows  him  every 
facility  to  provide  for  its  surviving  members,  and  to  retain  the  children 
under  the  paternal  roof  But  on  the  death  of  the  husband  the  family 
estate,  ceasing  to  exist,  is  dissolved  by  the  oj)eration  of  law.  The  law 
practically  presumes  that  the  widow,  however  experienced  and  skilled 
she  may  be  in  business,  or  qualified  to  manage,  she  is  practically  con- 
sidered incompetent  to  carry  on  or  wind  up  the  estate  of  her  deceased 
husband.  Therefore,  on  his  demise,  just  at  the  time  of  her  greatest 
sorrow,  when  all  the  resources  of  her  depressed  mind  should  be  free  to 
consider  the  real  condition  of  affairs,  and  to  adjust  matters  with  a  view 
to  present  wants  and  the  necessaries  of  the  future,  the  estate  falling  into 
probate,  in  steps  the  numerous  officers  which  the  laws  provide  for, 
inventorying,  appraising,  dividing,  setting  off,  and  selling  the  estate, 
consuming,'  by  expensive  fees,  delays,  and  general  derangement,  if 
honestly,  capably,  and  efficiently  administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  a 
small  estate,  and  entirely  ruined  in  its  producing  and  supporting  caj^acity, 
is  consumed  in  the  settlement,  but  which,  if  the  widow  had  been  allowed 
to  manage,  would  in  ordinary  cases  afforded  herself  and  orphan  children 
a  competence.     Often,  by  tardy,  indiscreet,  and  dishonest  management, 
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hopeful  estates  afford  but  little  or  nothing  to  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  those  wliom  the  probate  laws  were  designed  to  protect. 

The  great  hardships  and  cruelties  which  this  system  imposes  are 
familiar  to  those  judicial  and  other  jniblic  officers  wliose  duties  have 
been  in  the  line  of  the  probate  department.  The  great  injuries  it  inflicts 
are  matters  of  almost  daily  observation  and  experience.  But  for  custom, 
which  has  familiarized  the  public  mind  with  the  administration  of  this 
83'stem  of  wrong  and  great  injustice  against  a  helpless  class,  which  the 
public  cherish  with  tender  solicitude,  there  would  be  a  generul  outcry 
against  its  continuance.  The  object  of  the  law  in  winding  up  the  estate 
on  the  death  of  the  husband  is  to  protect  the  widow  and  particularly 
guard  the  interests  of  the  children.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  noble  and 
charitable  sentiment.  There  was  a  time  when  it  did  good  service,  both 
for  the  widow  and  orphans.  But  times  have  changed.  The  law^  which 
was  once  necessary  has  not  only  survived  its  usefulness,  but  is  now  a 
lever  of  oppression,  and  often  of  robbery.  It  is  objected  to  allowing  the 
widow  to  succeed  to  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  on  the  ground 
that  he  earned  it  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  foresight,  enterprise, 
perseverence,  and  business  energy,  and  that  therefore  it  belongs  to  him, 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  estate  which  the  law  sets  oft"  to  the  chil- 
dren; that  as  this  portion  is  designed  especially  for  their  care  and  edu- 
cation, it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  wile,  particularly  if  she  be  deticient  m  business  tact  and  experience. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  most  plausible  and  forcible  objections  that  has  been 
and  probably  that  can  be  urged  against  the  proposed  change,  the  com- 
mittee will  devote  a  few  moments  to  its  consideration. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  anticipated  result  of  marriage  is 
children — the  raising  of  a  family.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  wife 
is  supposed  to  be  the  peer  socially  of  the  husband;  each  have  duties. 
By  general  consent  and  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  societj', 
there  was,  as  by  a  mutual  understanding,  an  agreement  for  a  division 
of  labor  for  the  advantage  of  each.  Being  familiar  w'ith  business, 
the  husband  assumes  the  control  of  out-of-door  matters;  the  wife, 
educated  to  indoor  labors,  takes  charge  of  the  house,  the  home,  and 
family.  While  the  husband  may  prosper  in  business  and  accumulate 
wealth,  the  wife  may  at  the  same  time  jDcrform  equally  well  her 
duties  in  a  more  narrow,  but  not  less  important,  sphere.  She  may, 
by  her  skill  and  industry,  gratify  the  family  pride  b}^  the  embellishment 
of  the  home.  In  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  the  refinement  of  her 
taste,  and  the  pi'otection  of  her  health  he  not  only  shares  the  general 
improvement,  while  she  is  in  condition  to  bear  him  w^ell  formed  and 
beautiful  and  healthy  children,  and  to  intelligently  surround  them  with 
improving  and  refining  conditions  that  will  tend  to  give  them  a  noble 
direction  through  life,  and  thus  honoring  his  name,  transmit  it  to  the 
future  untarnished. 

Unless  money  is  more  valuable  than  the  mind  of  man,  and  coin  than 
character,  the  business  qualifications  of  the  husband  may  be  fairly  and 
equitably  otlset  by  the  home  duties  of  the  wife.  If  the  accumulated 
estate  rightfully  belongs  to  the  husband  may  not  the  children  justly 
belong  to  the  mother,  who  bore  and  has  nursed  them  through  years 
of  wearisome  toil  unknown  to  those  in  the  line  of  ordinary  business 
directions?  If  either  partner  of  the  matrimonial  firm  fails  to  perform 
a  full  share  of  the  labor  assumed  or  assigned  that  is  a  misfortune,  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  personal  or  property  rights  of 
either  partner. 
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It  is  often  objected  that,  the  wife  being  unacquainted  with  the  rou- 
tine of  ordinary  busiiiess  matters,  she  is  therefore  so  disqualified  as 
to  be  entirely  unfitted  to  assume  the  management  of  the  business  of 
her  deceased  husband.  , 

While  there  is  very  often  more  or  less  of  force  and  truth  in  this  state- 
ment, the  evils  are  generally  more  seeming  than  real.  As  a  general  rule 
wives  have  large  experience  in  the  direction  of  complicate  interests — 
those,  for  instance,  of  farmers.  These  duties  educate  thenj  in  system 
and  order,  management  and  authorit3^  They  constitute  the  ground- 
work or  base  of  business  success.  These  once  learned,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  transfer  them  from  one  system  of  arrangements  or  business  to 
another.  The  skill  necessary  to  manage  a  large  household  with  success 
would  be  useful  when  directed  to  the  control  of  any  ordinary  business. 
If,  however,  husbands  knew  that  their  widows  would  succeed  to  their 
business,  this  would  necessarily  operate  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  induce 
them  to  instruct  their  wives  not  only  in  business  matters  generally,  but 
also  to  enlighten  them  as  to  their  own  pecuniary  condition  and  manner 
of  conducting  their  affairs.  It  would  stimulate  wives  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  new  resj^onsibilities  and  duties  which 
the  changed  order  of  things  would  impose  upon  them.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  woman  has  a  natural  tact  for  business.  They  are  great  con- 
trivers and  economists.  Their  watchful  care  and  industrious  habits  are 
proverbial.  They  are  educated  to  habits  of  saving  from  their  youth, 
and  are  taught  by  practical  experience  to  make  the  most  of  the  limited 
means  at  their  disposal. 

Facts  are  numerous  showing  that  wives  during  years  of  wedded  life 
experienced  great  deprivations  and  hardships,  arising  from  the  inability 
of  their  husbands  to  provide  for  their  wants,  but  who,  on  becoming 
widows,  supported  themselves,  educated  their  orphan  children,  and  accu- 
mulated property.  Instances  are  numerous  where  wives,  when  allowed 
the  opportunity,  have  rescued  and  brought  out  incumbered  estates, 
involved  by  the  unfortunate  speculations  or  business  incapacities  of 
their  husbands.  The  testimony  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and 
other  eminent  jurists  familiar  with  the  subject  is  eloquent,  abundant, 
and  conclusive  in  vindication  of  the  natural  tact  and  business  capacity, 
economy,  and  perseverance  of  woman.  Nature  has  richly  endowed  the 
mother  with  the  natural  affection,  the  mental  and  business  resources, 
courage,  and  skill  necessaiy  for  the  protection  of  her  orphan  children. 
Who  that  lives,  when  deprived  of  a  father's  care  and  protection,  has  so 
great  and  continued,  abiding  and  untiring  interests  in  the  proper  educa- 
tion, training,  and  the  future  of  her  children  as  the  mother  who  has 
borne  and  nursed  them?  Who  is  prepared  to  toil  harder,  or  to  econo- 
mize more  rigidly,  or  willing  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  their  good 
than  she?  The  care  and  culture  of  children  is  a  sacred  trust  committed 
to  the  mother  which  she  is  willing,  nay  more,  she  is  anxious  to  assume 
with  all  the  trying  responsibilities  which  that  trust  imjJoses. 

The  committee,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  are  of  the  oj^inion  that  the 
family  estate  should  survive  the  death  of  the  husband  as  it  now  does 
the  decease  of  the  wife,  and  accordingly  report  the  following  bills  and 
respectfully  recommend  their  passage. 

J.  M.  DAYS, 
J.  N.  TUENER, 
C.  G.  W.  FEENCH, 

For  the  Committee. 


REPORT  i)¥  SENATE  COMirfTEE 


STATE 


:::^T3 


x:i^j^L 


RKGAKDINC;     TMi: 


DEAF,  rn'Mii,  A'Sn  mim')  jkyiitm 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REI^ORT 


Mr.  President: 

The  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  have  the  honor  to  rei)ort  that  in 
accordance  with  their  duties,  they,  in  connection  with  the  Assembly 
Committee,  visited  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  located  at  Oak- 
land, on  the  10th  ultimo. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  building,  the  education  of  the 
pupils,  the  workshops  and  grounds,  the  account  of  expenditures,  and 
the  general  advancement  of  those  whom  to  State  aid  appeal  in  their 
aiSiction,  we  have  found  nothing  to  condemn  and  all  to  praise. 

The  building,  erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  at  a  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  dollars,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation; the  location,  in  view,  is  of  the  most  pleasing  nature.  As  far 
as  discernible  the  system  in  operation  in  education  and  conduct  of  the 
establishment  reflects  credit  on  both  the  officers  of  the  institute  and 
pupils. 

In  the  institute  reside  one  hundred  and  two  pupils — sixty-eight  deaf 
and  dumb,  of  which  number  forty  are  males  and  twenty-eight  females. 
In  the  blind  department  are  to  be  found  thirty-four  pujiils,  of  which 
twenty-one  are  males  and  thirteen  females. 

In  the  blind  department,  the  first  visited,  the  general  order  of  neat- 
ness was  remarkable.  The  pupils  exhibited  a  remarkable  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency for  persons  so  afflicted.  In  their  lessons  on  raised  letters  and 
types  an  acuteness  was  shown  that  if  continued  will  soon  allow  many  of 
the  pupils,  though  dei:>rived  of  the  most  important  sense,  to  go  into  the 
world  without  further  charge  to  the  State  or  trouble  to  their  friends. 
The  younger  pupils  in  both  dejoartments  were  noticed  by  your  commit- 
tee as  being  quick  in  their  perceptions  and  readily  instructed  in  those 
arts  that  will  allow  them  in  life  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

The  musical  department  of  the  blind  portion  of  the  asylum  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  pupils.  Their  voices  are  heard  in  unison,  and 
as  they  stated  to  the  committee,  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  delight  to 
them  that  they,  in  God's  providence,  though  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  sight, 
are  allowed  to  sing  his  praise. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  though  under  the  same  care  and  super- 
vision, and  educated  in  a  difl^erent  portion  of  the.  establishment,  are 
under  the  same  roof.  These  pupils  having  the  use  of  their  sight,  though 
not  able  to  articulate  or  hear,  are  remarkably  quick  in  their  perceptions, 


:uul  give  uiiswors  by  ^igns  and  writings,  and  solve  lii'oblcms  with  ii 
quickness  that  shows  that  it  has  been  to  their  best  interest  to  have  had 
the  privilege  to  receive  the  bounty  of  the  State  in  the  shape  of  an  edu- 
cation that  they  will  never  forget,  and  will  and  does  prepare  them  for 
the  battle  of  life. 

Your  committee  visited  the  workshops  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  mechanical  arts.  Though  small  in  space,  the 
establishment  in  neatness  and  the  products  of  the  pupils  will  compare 
favorably  with  other  establishments  conducted  by  those  Avho  employ  all 
the  senses. 

In  the  shoe  department  work  of  a  fine  class  was  exhibited  by  the 
pupils  with  a  pride  that  was  evident  that  they  had  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  necessity  of  becoming  proficient  in  their  particular  branch  of 
trade. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cabinet  department.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  may  state  that  on  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils  from  their 
studies  those  able  to  work  eagerly  sought  the  Avorkshops. 

The  books  of  the  establishment  were  thoroughl}^  examined,  found  cor- 
rect, and  kept  in  a  business  manner. 

The  estimate  for  the  exj^enses  for  maintenance  of  the  institute  we  find 
will  be  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or  seventj^-tAvo  thousand 
dollars  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four.  The  amount  named  is  based  upon  the  estimate  that 
before  the  close  of  the  last  date  named  one  hundred  and  tAventy-five 
pupils  Avill  be  the  recipients  of  the  advantages  the  institution  attbrds. 
No  sum  is  asked  by  the  Directors  for  improvements  or  contingent 
expenses,  as  the  grounds,  as  Avell  as  the  buildings,  are  in  perfect  order. 
The  sum  asked  for  is  in  accordance  with  the  necessary  expenses  of 
attendants,  salary,  and  the  proper  support  of  the  pupils,  and  Ave  cheer- 
fully recommend  that  it  be  allowed. 

KEYS,  Chairman.  • 


REPORT 


ASSEMBLY  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  HOSPITALS 


IN   REFERENCE    TO   THE 


INSANE  ASYLUM  AT  STOCKTON. 


ESTIMATE. 


Support  for  the  Asylum  for  the  next  two  years,  at  $200,000 
per  year,  which  includes  support  of  patients,  attendants' 
salary,  and  in  fact  all  expenses  of  the  establishment,  inde- 
pendent of  improvements  required 

Two  new  boilers  for  laundry 

Board  fence  twelve  feet  high  to  encircle  the  entire  grounds 
to  i^revent  escapes 

New  floors  in  the  center  and  north  wings  of  the  male  depart- 
ment  

Grading  and  graveling  walks  and  streets  bounding  on  the 
State  property 

One  forty-four  inch  washer  for  laundry 

One  thirty-six  inch  centrifugal  wringer  for  laundry 

One  mangle  iron,  complete,  for  laundry 

Total 


§400,000  00 

1,800  00 

6,280  00 

2,100  00 

5,850  00 

600  00 

400  00 

600  00 


§417,630  00 


In  making  the  estimate  for  maintenance  your  committee  considered 
the  increase  that  would,  as  past  j-ears  show,  naturall}'  follow.  At  pres- 
ent the  asylum  contains  one  thousand  and  seventy-five  persons,  afflicted 
with  all  species  of  mania,  who  require  constant  attention.  Before  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  taking 
the  past  ten  years  as  data,  there  will  certainly  be  confined  one  thousand 
two  hundred  unfortunates  to  whom  State  bounty  could  not  be  more 
charitably  or  more  approi^riately  distributed.  Many  of  the  inmates  will 
remain  a  burden  to  the  State  until  God  in  his  wise  providence  removes 
them  from  this  world.  While  we  admit  they  are  a  serious  charge  to  the 
State,  yet  as  they  in  their  affliction  appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  all  the 
senses,  the  committee  deemed  it  but  proper  and  just  to  make  such  allow- 
ances for  their  proper  care  as  to  reflect  credit  on  the  people  and  their 
representatives  as  Avell  as  to  make  comfortable  those  who,  though  in 
their  affliction  are  not  aware  of  the  generosity  of  the  people,  are  made 
to  understand  that  those  iri  prosperity  are  not  unmindful  of  their  fellow 
beings  in  adversity,  poverty,  and  misfortune. 

After  consultation,  your  committee  agree  to  state  that  an  immediate 
necessity  exists  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  asylum,  to  be  located 
in  some  one  of  the  bay  counties,  and  adjacent  or  with  quick  and  ready 
means  of  access  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  the  desire  of 
the  committee  to  designate  or  to  intimate  the  location  of  said  branch 
institution,  but  simj^ly  to  impress  upon  the  representatives  the  necessity 
for  such  an  establishment. 

In  the  estimate  furnished  for  maintenance  and  improvements  the  com- 
mittee desire  to  state  that  it  is  positively  necessary  to  erect  fences  and 
grade  and  gravel  the  walks  and  adjacent  streets.  The  first  prevents 
escapes,  the  latter  allows  easy  mode  of  access  to  the  institution. 

The  committee  takes  pleasure  in  recommending  the  allowance  asked 
for,  and  desire  to  say  that  during  their  experience  no'charitj'  has  been 
found  that  appeals  so  earnestly  to  the  feelings  as  that  distributed  to 
those  whom  reason  has  departed  from. 


W.  W.  STILLWAGON,  Chairman. 


MEMOKIAL 


or     THE 


NATOMA  WATER  AND  MINING  COMPANY, 


TO     THE 


COMMITTEES  ON  STATE  PRISON 


OP     THE 


SENATE  AND  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


]VIEMORI^L. 


To  the  Honorable  Committees  on  State  Prison  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California: 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  rei^resent: 

That  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fiftj^-eight,  hy  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  enacted  the  law  of  that  year 
authorizing  the  establishing  of  a  branch  State  Prison  (see  Statutes 
1858,  pp.  259-61),  which,  it  is  believed,  was  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

At  the  last  session  a  supplemental  Act  was  passed,  making  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  to  make  the  selection  and 
location  of  the  site  for  the  branch  prison,  and  to  cause  the  lands  so 
selected  to  be  conveyed  to  the  State.  (See  Statutes  1867-68,  pp. 
627-8.) 

In  pursuance  of  said  Acts  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1868,  made  the  selection  and  established  the  site  for  the 
branch  prison  on  the  south  bank  of  the  American  Eiver,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Sacramento  County,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Natoma  Water 
and  Mining  Company.  This  selection  was  made  under  the  provision  of 
the  latter  Act  as  "  the  place  offering  the  greatest  advantages  for  prison 
purj^oses."  (See  Act.)  In  relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
selection  of  this  site  as  the  site  offering  the  greatest  advantages,  your 
memorialists  earnestly  ask  the  attention  of  the  committees  to  the  report 
of  General  B.  S.  Alexander  "on  the  merits  of  the  jjrojDOsed  site  of  a 
Branch  State  Prison  near  Folsom,  Cal.,"  and  also  to  document  entitled 
"Branch  State  Prison,  Location,  Advantages,  etc.,"  copies  of  which  are 
submitted  with  this  memorial. 

After  the  selection  and  location  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous  act 
of  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  a  perfect  title,  with  full  war- 
ranty, of  the  premises  so  selected  was  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia by  your  memorialists.  The  tract  of  land  so  conveyed  embraces 
about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  had  at  that  time  been  improved 
by  opening  and  working  some  of  the  extensive  quarries  of  granite 
situate  thereon,  and  by  the  coaistruction  of  a  railroad  of  two  miles  in 
length,  connecting  it  with  the  Sacramento  Valley  Eailroad,  and  by  this 
lasta'oad  with  all  the  other  railroads  of  the  State. 

This  railroad  is  constructed  on  a  grade  exactly  level,  to  an  inch,  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  with  T  rails,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to 


the  I'ost  liuilt  railroads.  The  quarries  alreiidy  opened  and  worked  are 
well  worth  to  the  State  five  huntlred  dollars  per  month.  Besides  the 
quarries  and  railroad,  there  are  many  other  costly  and  valuable  erec- 
tions and  improvements  thereon.  But  it  is  not  within •  the  scope  or 
intent  of  this  memorial  to  set  out  the  advantages,  value,  etc.,  of  these 
premises.  The  committees  are  referred  to  the  above  mentioned  rej^orts 
and  other  sources  for  information  on  that  point,  and  to  the  premises,  by 
personal  inspection  of  the  same. 

The  price  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  premises  by  the  State,  acting  by 
its  Boaril  of  State  Prison  Directors,  is  as  follows:  "Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  (615,000)  in  convict  labor,  rated  at  fifty  cents  per  diem,"  no  part 
of  which  has  been  paid. 

The  State  Prison  Directors,  in  their  report  of  this  year  (1869-70)  in 
this  behalf,  rejjort  as  follows: 

"  The  Board  decided  in  favor  of  Folsom,  whereupon  the  Natoma 
Water  and  Mining  Company  executed  to  the  State  a  deed  for  a  site  for 
a  branch  prison,  for  about  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  about  two  miles 
above  Folsom.  No  appropriation,  however,  having  been  made  for  that 
purpose  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  said  branch  prison."  (See 
Report  of  Directors  ot  Cal.  State  Prison,  p.  6.) 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  crave  leave  to  invoke  the  attention  of 
the  committees  to  the  absolute  and  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Act 
above  named,  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  site  shall  be  chosen  for  a  branch  prison,  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  and  the  property  shall  be  duly  conveyed  to  the 
State,  the  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  j^racticable,  cause  such  a  number  of 
convicts  as  they  may  deem  proper — first  selecting  those  whose  term  of 
imprisonment  is  about  to  expire — to  be  removed  from  the  State  Prison 
at  San  Quentin  to  the  said  branch  site." 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  premises,  do  most 
earnestly  and  expressly  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  diversion 
and  use  of  all  appropriations  of  money,  and  the  employment  or  keeping 
in  idleness  of  all  the  convicts  of  the  State  at  San  Quentin,  in  view  of  the 
facts  above  set  forth,  and  against  the  plain  and  express  provisions  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  State. 

NATOMA  WATEE  AND  MINING  COMPANY. 


MEMOEIAL,      , 


FOR 


IRRIGATING    PURPOSES. 


Introduced    by   Mr.   Tompkins,   January  23d,   1872. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


JVIEMORIA^L. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled: 

Your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  respect- 
fully represent  to  your  Honorable  body  that  there  is  a  vast  region  of 
agricultural  land  in  the  State  of  California,  comprising  the  valleys  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Elvers,  extending  from  the  Coast  Eange  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  west  and  east,  and  more  than  half  the  length 
of  the  State  from  north  to  south,  upon  which,  by  reason  of  its  location 
between  high  mountains,  the  annual  rainfall  is  exceedingly  light — gen- 
erally from  one  third  to  one  half  of  that  received  b}'  some  other  portions 
of  the  State;  that  b}"  reason  of  the  fall  of  rain  being  so  light,  and  the 
absence  there  of  fog  from  the  sea,  the  crops  in  said  region  of  land  have 
frequently  failed;  that  in  the  greater  part  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  not 
more  than  one  year  in  three  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  full  crop  of  grain ; 
and  that  in  that  portion  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  proposed  to  be  irrigated, 
as  hereinafter  specified,  the  failure  of  crops  from  drought  is  sufficiently 
frequent  to  make  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  an  exceedingly  precarious 
business;  that  this  uncertainty  of  crops  makes  it  impossible  for  farmers 
of  small  means  to  live  and  make  their  homes  in  the  greater  jjortion  of 
these  valleys,  and  that  consequently  the  prc-emjition  and  homestead  sys- 
tems of  the  Uniti'd  States  have  proved  a  failure  in  these  central  plains 
of  California;  that  the  formation  of  the  country  aifords  great  facilities 
for  irrigating  these  valleys  by  means  of  canals  and  of  reservoirs  for  col- 
lecting and  storing  the  flood  waters  from  the  melting  snows  and  the 
rainfall  of  the  Sierra  ]S"evadas  and  of  the  Coast  Eange,  which  now  yearly 
are  carried  to  the  ocean  in  the  Winter  and  the  Spring  ireshets;  but  that 
the  construction  of  such  canals  and  reservoirs  will  be  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, and  will  require  an  enormous  exijcnditure;  that  such  an  under- 
taking is  hardly  an  experiment,  inasmuch  as  in  portions  of  India  very 
similarly  situated  as  to  soil  and  climate,  one  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling  have  been  expended  in  a  grand  system  of  irrigation,  which  .has 
produced  the  happiest  results  in  vastly  increased  production  and  in  regu- 
larity of  crops.  Your  memorialists  further  represent  that  the  San 
Joaquin  and  King's  Eiver  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  a  corporation 
incorj^orated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  has  designed,  and 
is  already  carrying  into  partial  operation,  a  system  of  canals  and  reser- 


und  complete  carrying  out  ot  ^'^f^ «^^f^^^  ."^^  '' '^^^^     Buena  Vista  Lake, 

Tthe  w^^  side  of  ^he  sl.rum.nto  River  by  '^^^^^.^^^^^Z 
thP  Avaters  of  said  Sacramento  Eiver,  and  of  its  tii butanes  neacun  m 
Jhe  CoaslKanc^e  of  mountains,  and  stands  in  like  need  of  Government  aid 

and  'nLr^rising  citizens  of  the  State;  that  their  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
guarantee'  of  their  good  faith  in  the  enterprise  ^^^^^  o^^an^^Td 
thnt  their  nlan  of  operations  embraces  no  less  a  thoroughly  oiganizea 
SYS  em  of  inducing  immigration  from  European  countries,  io^' t^^  P^J.^«^ 
of    t'ung  up  thelands  made  fruitful  by  their  i-^gf;j>-J^J^^Vtt  set 
eonstructfon  of  the  canals,  reservoirs,  etc,  tor  irrigation,  that  the  set 
iZeirsXon  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by  their  operations  are  so  spar  e 
•lud  the  population   so  scattered,  that  it  would  be  many  yeais   beioie 
nourh\rer  could  be  sold  from  the  irrigating  e-als  to  be  constr^^^^^^^^ 
to  pay  a  remunerative  interest  on  the  investment;  that  it  ™  ^^  mclis 
pensable  to  the  success  of  the  operations  of  these  companies  that  foieign 
capital  in  large  amounts,  shall  be  enlisted,  which,  m  oj"   ^F^l^^' ^^JJ 
ht^J  Iv   )d  broSght  about  Anless  the  aid  of  Government  shall  be  given   at 
eas    to  the  extent  herein  asked.     Your  memoria  ists  turther  say  that    n 
heh-  opinion,  the  result  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canals  will 
.     be  to  Itle  li  with  a  dense  population  the  whole  ^J^^^-.^^J^^tT^ 
with  irrigation,  the  world  may  be  sought  over  m  vain  f^i   so  happy  a 
conjunction  of  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate.     Wherefoi^  the^  piaj^t^ 
•I  o-r-xnt  mav  be  made  by  Congress  to  said  San  Joaquin  and  King  s  Kivei 
'^mal  and  Iri'gaSon  Company  and  to  said  California  Irrigation  Company 
^s'^.tively,  of  every  altlrn^te  section  designated  by  even  numbei^,  no^^ 
sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  State^^^^         five 
miles  on  each  side  of  any  canal  constructed  ^7  said  corpoiations  sev 
erally,  for  irrigation  (such  canal  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  ^f  *  ^^^  ,^^^ 
six  feet  deep),  with  the  privilege  to  said  several  co^TOi'ations  o^  ^f  ^^^ing 
inrlemnity  lands  anywhere  in  the  same  United  States  {^^^^  Distiict  m 
lieu  of  any  even  sections,  within  such  limits,  which  may  be  sold,  resei  ved, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States. 


REPORT 


Senate  Judiciary  Committee 


ASSEMBLY    BILL    ]Sro.    305. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President: 

The  undersigned,  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  have  had  under  consideration  Assembly  bill  number  three 
hundred  and  five,  an  Act  to  provide  for  funding  the  indebtedness  of  the 
reclamation  and  levee  districts  of  the  State,  and  for  themselves  beg  leave 
to  report  that  no  more  important  bill  has  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature.  The  amendments  that  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  committee,  if  adopted  by  the  Senate,  will  relieve  it  of  some  of 
its  worst  features;  yet  enough  remain  to  render  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  bad  in  principle,  and  likely  to  result  most  disastrously  in 
j)ractice. 

As  it  is  a  measure  urged  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  development,  we 
have  wished  to  give  it  our  support.  It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  most  earnestly  to  protest  against  its  passage, 
for  the  following  among  many  other  reasons:  The  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  of  the  State,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  acres,  have 
been  given  by  the  General  Government  to  the  State  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  its  reclamation.  In  like  manner,  by  a  system  well 
understood,  the  State  gives  the  land  under  certain  limitations  and 
restrictions  to  those  who  shall  reclaim  it.  By  another  Act,  Avhich,  we 
are  informed,  has  passed  the  Assembly,  it  is  provided  that  the  restric- 
tions shall  be  removed,  and  the  title  of  the  State  given  to  the  purchaser, 
when  two  dollars  an  acre  shall  have  been  expended  thereon,  whether 
the  land  is  thereby  reclaimed  or  not.  By  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion it  is  provided  that  the  work  of  reclamation  may  all  be  done  upon 
credit,  the  bonds  of  the  disti'ict  issued  to  an  amount  that  may  equal 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre,  and  all  moneys  previously  paid  on  assess- 
ments be  paid  back  in  these  bonds  to  the  parties  who  had  paid  the  same. 
Thus  every  dollar  would  be  refunded,  the  State  would  have  lost  its  title, 
the  parties  holding  it  would  have  the  land  free  from  any  further  obliga- 
tion to  reclaim,  and  the  Avay  would  be  prepared  to  secure  that  vast 
domain  to  a  few  shrewd  and  bold  speculators  who  had  the  ability  to 
conceive  and  the  courage  to  carry  out  the  stupendous  scheme.  Thus 
the  whole  policy  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  could  be  subverted,  and  the  worst  monopoly  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  in  the  lands  of  the  State  could  be  carried  forward  to  complete 
success. 


\Ve  can  now  only  advert  to  other  considerations  tluit  have  influenced 
us  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  this  ought  not  to  pass. 

It  will  prevent  the  divisions  of  the  lands  into  small  farms. 

It  will  impose  a  specitic  lien  upon  the  lands  of  the  minority  at  the 
will  of  the  majority,  and  thus  be  subject  to  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged  to  Acts  granting  subsidies,  and  in  a  worse  form  than  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  favor  of  other  public  improvements,  inasmuch  as 
a  direct  and  specific  incumbrance  is  more  burdensome  than  a  general  one 
that  is  borne  in  common  by  all  the  lauds  in  the  county. 

It  will  place  the  title  to  all  the  lands  in  a  condition  similar  to  the 
great  leasehold  estates,  out  of  which  the  Ave  11  known  anti-rent  troubles 
at  the  East  have  arisen,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  payment  of  a  semi-annual 
rent  for  tAventy  years  under  the  name  of  interest. 

It  will  build  uj)  a  great  interest  that  Avill  not  find  it  difticult  to  pre- 
sent a  plausible  claim  upon  the  State  for  relief  from  the  bonds,  and  that 
we  believe  will  before  many  j-ears  ask  the  vState  to  assume  them.  We 
are  not  noAV  prepared  to  say  that  even  that  would  be  beyond  the  skill 
that  has  framed  and  the  ability  that  expects  to  pass  this  bill. 

Want  of  time  compels  us  to  reserve  other  objections  until  the  bill 
shall  be  before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  and  we  can  now  only  renew 
our  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

EDWAED  TOMPKINS, 
H.  LAEKIN, 
J.  J.  DeHAYEN, 
H.  K.  TUENEE, 
M.  P.  O'CONNOE, 
Of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
March  16th,  1872. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DELEGATION 


ASSEMBLY  BILL  No.  228. 


T.  A.  SPKINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Sacramento,  March  7th,  1872,  } 

Nineteenth  Session  of  the  Legislature.  J 
Mr.  Speaker: 

The  undersigned,  minority  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation,  to  whom 
was  referred  Assembly  bill  number  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  enti- 
tled an  Act  to  provide  a  remedy  in  certain  cases,  report  that  they  have 
considered  the  same,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  said  bill 
and  substitute  will  be  an  injustice  upon  the  citizens  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  because  it  requires  the  people  at  large  to  j^ay 
for  a  local  improvement  sought  for  and  forced  upon  the  city  by  the  proj)- 
erty  owners  of  the  locality  now  seeking  relief. 

Second,  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  modify  the  grades  of 
certain  streets,  ajjproved  March  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  (statutes  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  jjage  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four),  clearly  contemplate  the  total  exemption  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  at  large  from  all  liability,  both  from  the 
expense  of  the  work  and  damages  suffered  therefrom,  and  that  both 
should  be  paid  by  the  property  owners  in  the  locality  improved;  that 
this  exemption  is  clearly  a  i:)art  of  the  contract  between  the  people  of 
the  locality  and  the  people  at  large  represented  in  the  Legislature  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  any  change  in  that  contract  at  this 
time  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  which  this  Legislature  should  not 
tolerate.  And  we  believe  that  if  the  present  j^roiDosition  had  been 
offered  in  connection  with  the  original  Act,  that  Act  would  never  have 
been  passed.  Therefor  we  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  delegation,  and  recommend  that  Assembly  bill  number  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  do  not  pass. 

C.  JOST, 
For  minority  of  the  San  Francisco  delegation. 


R  E  F  O  R  T 


ASSEMBLY    COMMITTEE 


STATE  HOSPITALS. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker  : 

Your  Committee  on  State  Hospitals  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in 
compliance  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  they  respectfully  state 
they  have  examined  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  located  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  and  find  that,  though  overcrowded  for  want  of  sj)ace, 
it  is  properly  conducted,  and  the  appropriation  asked  for  (seventy-five 
thousand  dollars)  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  county  should  be 
granted. 

The  Almshouse  was  also  visited.  The  neatness  shown,  the  regularity 
in  the  business  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  the  evident  benefit 
resulting  to  those  who  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  accept  the  charities 
of  the  county  and  State,  strongly  induces  the  committee  to  report  that 
the  amount  asked  for  cannot  be  more  appropriately  made. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keating,  the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  for  their  efforts  to  make 
comfortable  the  inmates.  The  grounds  reflect  credit  upon  those  having 
the  same  in  charge,  and  if  more  space  was  allowed  for  cultivation,  in  a 
short  time  the  institution  could  be  made  self-sustaining. 

The  Industrial  School  was  also  visited,  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation your  committee  is  compelled  to  report,  that  from  observation  and 
from  all  information  obtained,  the  recommendation  is  that  the  school  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Magdalen  Asylum,  a  reformatory  establishment  for  young  girls, 
is  also  one  of  the  institutions  that  appeals  to  the  charity  of  all.  Con- 
ducted in  a  proper  manner,  it  presents  to  your  committee  the  urgent 
necessity  for  its  continuance;  and  as  it  is  under  the  charge  of  those  who 
at  all  times,  under  their  vow,  are  devoted  to  performing  good  deeds,  we 
deem  it  but  due  to  them  to  cordially  recommend  an  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Your  committee  also  visited  the  San  Francisco  Female  Hospital,  under 
charge  of  Doctor  C.  T.  Dcane.  This  hospital,  managed  mostly  by  ladies, 
is  for  the  use  of  females  who,  deprived  of  means,  are  compelled  to  ask 
for  aid  in  the  most  trying  position  in  woman's  life.  No  charge  is  allowed 
to  be  made  against  any  patient,  and  we  find  from  examination  of  the 
records  that  persons  in  all  positions  in  society  and  from  all  parts  of  the 


State  are  admitted  to  this  institution  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  care 
of  the  managers  and  the  skill  of  the  physicians  in  attendance.  The 
request  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  your  committee  cheer- 
fully recommend. 

The  committee  also  visited  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Foundling 
Asylum,  under  charge  of  Doctor  Hardy.  The  committee's  recommen- 
dation would  simply  be  a  rei)etition  of  that  made  in  reference  to  the 
Pemale  Hospital,  with  the  exception  that  occasionally  patients  who  pay 
for  uttendauce  are  received  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  neatness  of 
the  establishment  was  remarked,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
persons  from  all  portions  of  the  State  derive  benefits  from  the  same, 
allows  your  committee  to  recommend  the  appropriation  we  deem  neces- 
sary (ten  thousand  dollars)  for  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

W.  W.  STILLAVAGON. 


REPORT 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Revision 


CODE  OF  CIVIL  PROCEDURE, 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


R  E  P*  O  R  T  . 


To  the  Honorable  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Eevision,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
examine  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Civil  and  Penal  Codes,  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  the  bill  for  a  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure  prepared  by  the  Eevision  Commission,  and  approved  by 
Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Johnson,  the  Advisory  Board.  This  Code  embodies 
in  a  single  volume  the  laws  of  this  State  relative  to  Civil  Procedure.  It 
bears  every  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  matter  is  arranged  in  a  convenient  form,  easy  of  reference.  The 
only  material  departure  from  our  present  law  is  in  relation  to  the  prej)a- 
ration  of  cases  for  aj^peal,  or  for  hearing  on  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
For  the  cumbersome  system  of  statements  and  counter  statements  a 
system  founded  upon  bills  of  exception  has  been  adopted.  The  system 
adopted  is  contained  in  a  few  well  drawn  sections,  which  stand  out  in 
marked  and  favorable  contrast  to  the  present  law.  Indeed,  your  com- 
mittee feel  confident  that  there  is  not  a  lawyer  who  has  had  any  exjje- 
rience  in  the  practice  but  will  saj*  that  this  change  alone,  introducing 
certainty  where  all  is  uncertainty,  is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  revi- 
sion. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  give  to  this  Code  our  unqualified 
approval  and  indorsement,  and  herewith  report  it  to  the  Legislature  and 
recommend  its  adoption. 

C.  G.  AY.  FPtENCH,  Chairman, 
F.  E.  SPENCEE, 

Assembly  Committee. 

W.  W.  PENDEGAST,  Chairman, 
J.  T.  FAELEY, 
JAMES  VAN  NESS, 
A.  COMTE,  Jr., 

Senate  Committee. 


REFORT 


The  Joint  Coiuiuittec  on  Revision 


CIVIL    CODE 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  Joint  Coniinittce  on  Ee vision,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
examine  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Civil  and  Penal  Code,  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  bill  for  a  Civil  Code,  prepared  by 
the  llevision  Commission  and  approved  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Tattle, 
the  Advisory  Board,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  concurring  in  their 
report. 

We  give  to  this  Code  our  unqualified  approval  and  indorsement,  and 
he)'ewith  report  it  to  the  Legislature  and  recommend  its  adoption. 

W.  W.  PENDEGAST,  Chairman; 
A.  COMTE,  Jr., 
J.  T.  FAELEY, 
JAMES  VAN  NESS, 

Senate  Committee. 

C.  G.  W.  FRENCH,  Chairman; 
F.  B.  SPENCEE, 

Assembly  Committee. 


We,  the  Committee  on  the   Political  Code,  concur  fully  in  the  above 
report  and  recommendation. 

WILLLYM  IE  WIN,  Chairman; 
GEOEGE  OULTON, 
M.  P.  O'CONNEE, 
S.  C.  HUTCHINGS, 
GEORGE  C.  PEEKINS, 

Senate  Committee. 

WM.  E.  WHEATON,  Chairman; 

E.  B.  MOTT,  Jr., 

W.  N.  De  haven, 

J.  A.  EAGAN, 

J.  K.  LUTTEELL, 

Assembly  Committee. 


REPORT 


THE    JOIISTT    COMMITTEE 


POLITICAL    CODE. 


T.  A.  SPRIXGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  vState  of  California: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Eevision  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
examine  the  Political  Code  prepared  by  the  Eevision  Commission  make 
the  following  report: 

Your  committee  met  on  the  day  of  January  and  have  held 

sessions  almost  daily  since.  During  this  time  it  has  given  to  the  Code  a 
careful  examination,  reading  it  line  by  line,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
statutes  of  this  State,  and  when  necessary  with  the  laws  of  other  States. 
This  Code  makes  an  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  pages,  the  whole 
of  which  -would  be  comprised  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
Hittell's  Digest.  It  is  divided  into  five  Parts  as  follows:  Part  I.  Of  the 
sovereignty  and  j)eople  of  the  State,  and  of  the  jDolitical  rights  and 
duties  of  all  persons  subject  to  its  jurisdiction;  II.  Of  the  chief  politi- 
cal divisions,  seat  of  government,  and  legal  distances  of  the  State;  III. 
Of  the  Government  of  the  State;  lY.  Of  the  Government  of  Counties, 
Cities,  and  Towns;  Y.  Of  the  definition  and  sources  of  law,  the  common 
law,  the  publication  and  effect  of  the  Codes,  and  the  express  repeal  of 
statutes. 

part  I 

Is  divided  into  three  short  Titles,  occupying  in  all  six  pages  and  a  half. 
It  provides  that  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  extend  to  all 
l)laces  within  its  limits;  gives  the  legislative  consent  to  the  purchase  or 
condemnation  by  the  United  States  of  lands  for  governmental  purposes 
(following  our  statutes);  prescribes  the  rights  of  the  jieopie  as  to  hold- 
ing otHce,  etc.  This  part  is  but  preliminaiy,  containing  a  few  plain, 
general  rules  upon  the  subjects  included  within  it,  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance either  way,  except  so  far  as  they  give  the  legislative  consent 
to  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of  property  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

PART    II 

Commences  on  page  thirty-five,  and  gives  the  political  divisions  of  the 
State,  counties,  Senatorial,  Judicial  Districts,  etc.,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment and  legal  distances  in  the  State,  following  existing  laws. 


PART   III 

Contains  nine  titles,  as  follows:  Title  I.  Public  officers;  II.  Elections; 
III.  Education;  IV.  Militia;  V.  Public  institutions;  VI.  Public  ways; 
VII.  General  police  of  the  State;  VIII.  Property  of  the  State;  IX. 
Revenue  of  the  State.  Title  I  is  divided  into  seven  Chapters.  The  first 
gives  the  classification  of  public  officers.  Chapter  II  relates  to  the 
Legislative  Department,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  as  follows: 
Article  I.  iNuniber,  designation,  and  term  of  office  and  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature;  II.  Meeting  and  organization  of  the  Legislature; 
III.  Number,  designation,  election,  and  appointment  of  officers  and 
employ t'\s  of  the  Legislature;  IV.  Powers  and  duties  of  olficers  and 
employes  of  the  Legislature;  V.  Compensation  of  members,  officers,  and 
employes  of  the  Legislature;  VI.  Contesting  elections  for  members  of 
the  Legislature;  VII.  Contesting  elections  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor;  VIII.  Attendance  and  examination  of  witnesses  before  the 
Legislature  and  committees  thereof;  IX.  ^  Enactment  of  statutes;  X. 
Pronnilgation  of  statutes;  XL  Ojieration  of  statutes;  XII.  Public 
reports. 

These  articles  include  all  the  various  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  thereof.  These  statutes  have  been  gathered  together, 
jjruned  of  redundant  matter,  some  new  sections  added  on  minor  points, 
and  the  whole  systematically  arranged.  The  nature  of  the  additions 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  referring  to  section  three  hundred  and  twelve, 
and  the  reasons  that  led  to  its  introduction.     The  section  is  as  foUoAvs: 

Sec.  312.  If  on  the  day  the  Governor  desires  to  return  a  bill  without 
his  approval  and  with  his  objections  thereto  to  the  House  in  which  it 
originated  that  House  has  adjourned  for  the  day  (but  not  for  the 
session),  he  may  deliver  the  bill  with  his  message  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. Secretary,  Clerk,  or  any  member  of  such  House,  and  such  deliveiy 
is  as  eftective  as  though  returned  in  open  session,  if  the  Governor  on 
the  first  day  the  House  is  again  in  session  by  message  notifies  it  of  such 
delivery,  and  of  the  time  when  and  the  person  to  whom  such  delivery 
was  made. 

In  Ilarpending  vs.  Haight,  April  term,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
which  was  a  case  founded  on  the  following  facts:  a  bill  originated  in  the 
Senate  providing  for  the  opening  of  New  Montgomery  street,  and  had 
jjassed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
Governor;  on  the  last  day  allowetl  by  law  for  its  return  the  Governor 
attempted  to  return  the  bill  with  a  veto  message  by  his  Private  Secretary, 
but  when  the  Secretary  reached  the  Senate  Chamber  the  Senate  had 
adjourned  for  the  day;  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  the 
Governor,  claiming  that  the  return  of  the  bill  had  been  prevented  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  bill  had  not  become  a  law, 
refused  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  State  to  certify  it  as  such;  whereupon 
Harpending  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  mandate  compelling  the 
Governor  to  cause  the  certificate  to  be  made.  Upon  this  application  the 
Court  held  that  the  bill  had  become  a  law,  and  the  certificate  must  be 
made.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  it  is  said  that  the  Governor  might 
have  returned  the  bill  to  any  officer,  member,  or  attache  of  the  Senate, 
and  such  is  the  law  of  this  State  to-day.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Gov- 
ernor might,  by  collusion  with  a  member  or  officer  of  the  Senate,  defeat 
any  bill.     He  could  return  privately  to  a  Senator  or  officer,  and  though 


in  contemplation  of  law  it  would  be  in  custody  of  tlic  Senate,  yet  the 
Senate  might  never  know  that  fact;  hence  the  Commissioners  have 
framed  the  section  quoted,  requiring  the  Governor  to  notity  the  body 
in  which  the  bill  originated  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  return,  in 
which  event  the  body  could  control  the  bill  if  desirable.  This  illustra- 
tion fairly  presents  the  character  of  the  changes  made  in  this  part  of 
the  work.  Instead  of  using  the  word  "change"  in  this  connection  it 
would  be  more  approjiriate  to  say  that  omissions  have  been  supplied. 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS.' 

Chapter  III  deals  with  executive  officers,  and  is  divided  into  nineteen 
articles.  This  Chapter  is  a  revision  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  State. 
Tne  provisions  of  law  relative  to  each  officer  have  been  collected  from 
the  body  of  the  statutes,  and  plainly  and  concisely  stated.  If  any  one 
interested  in  the  matter  will  take  the  jjains  to  compare  either  article  with 
the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  the  merit  of  the  work  will  be  apjDarent. 

Chapter  VII  is  divided  mto  five  articles,  as  follows:  Article  I.  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  II.  Eeporters  of  the  Supreme  Court;  III.  Notaries 
Public;  IV.  Commissioners  of  Deeds;  V.  Other  officers.  Premising  that 
the  duties  of  Notaries  in  both  instances  are  fixed  by  sections  preceding, 
we  iasert,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  the  revision,  a 
Station  from  Article  III  of  Chapter  YI  of  the  Code  and  the  section  as  it 
now  stands  upon  the  statute  book: 


Section  801  of  the  Political  Code. 


Section   1-3   of  the  Act  of  April  2.5,   1862 
{Statutes  1862.  p.  443). 


Sec.  801.    For  the  official  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  a   Notary   Public,   he    and   the  j       Sec.  13.   For  any  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
sureties  on  his  (^tlicial  Lund  are  liable  to  the  !  duty  in  any  of  tlie  ca-es  in  wliich  any  Xotary 


parties  injured  thei'eby  for  all  the  damages 
sustained. 


Public,  appohited  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  is  authorized  to  act,  either  by  the  law 
of  this  State,  or  by  any  other  State,  Govern- 
ment, or  countiy,  oi'  by  the  law  of  nations, 
or  by  commercial  usage,  he  shall  be  liable 
on  his  otiicial  bond,  to  the  parties  injured 
thereby,  for  all  the  damages  sustained. 

The  penal  clause  of  section  thirteen  has  been  carried  into  the  Penal 
Code.  A  comparison  of  other  sections  in  this  Chapter  with  the  Chap- 
ters from  which  they  have  been  drawn,  will  show  that  the  comparison 
above  made  is  not  an  unfair  one. 

Chapter  VII  is  divided  into  twelve  Articles,  as  follows:  Article  I.  Dis- 
qualifications; II.  Eestrictions  upon  the  residence  of  officers;  III. 
Powers  of  deputies;  IV.  Appointment  and  duration  of  term;  V.  Nom- 
inations and  commissions;  VI.  Oath  of  office;  VII.  Prohibitions  appli- 
cable to  certain  officers;  VIII.  Salaries,  when  title  is  contested;  IX. 
Bonds  of  officers;  X.  Eesignations,  vacancies,  and  the  mode  of  sujjply- 
ing  them;  XL  Proceedings  to  comi^el  delivery  of  books  and  papers; 
XII.  Miscellaneous  provisions.  The  remarks  relative  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding Chapters  apply  with  equal  force  to  this. 

In  relation  to  portions  of  this  Title,  Controller  James  J.  Green,  under 
date  of  January  sixteenth,  writes  to  the  Commission  as  follows: 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  Political  Code  j^i'epared,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Controller.  It  states  the  law  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  receives  my  hearty  aj)pi'oval.     I  trust  the  Legislature 


will  adopt  the  same.  I  would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  put 
the  provisions  relating  to  State  offieers  iu  force  at  ouee." 

OF   ELECTIONS. 

Title  II,  treating  of  elections,  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  long 
time  and  has  met  with  universal  approval.  Its  provisions  are  plain  and 
simple,  and  although  it  is  much  broader  in  its  scope  than  the  present 
law.  it  is  compressed  within  less  than  half  the  space. 

Your  committee  believe  that  its  provisions  will  tend  to  the  purity  of 
the  elective  franchise,  and  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  State. 

Title  III  is  devoted  to 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  divided  into  three  Chapters:  Chapter  I.  University  of  California; 
II.  State  Normal  School;  III.  Public  Schools.  This  title  is  a  strict 
revision  of  the  present  laws  upon  the  same  subjects,  rearranged  and 
condensed  most  materiall}'.  Professor  Bolander  and  ex-Superintendent 
Swett  have  given  this  portion  of  the  work  a  close  examination,  and  have 
expressed  the  most  favorable  opinions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done. 

Title  IV, 

STATE    MILITIA, 

Embodies  in  the  main  provisions  of  existing  laws.  It  is  divided  into  five 
Chapters.  Of  this  Title  Adjutant  General  Foote,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
the  Commissioners,  under  date  of  January  eighteenth,  says: 

"I  have  received  a  co-py  of  the  Political  Code  containing  the  militia 
law  as  codified,  and  have  examined  it  with  care.  In  j)oint  of  ai'range- 
ment  it  seems  to  me  complete.  I  have  also  comj^ared  the  militia  law  of 
the  statutes  with  the  codified  law,  and  find  that  while  the  provisions  of 
the  statutes  have  been  carefuUj"  preserved,  much  verbiage  has  been 
omitted,  things  that  were  obscure  have  been  made  plain,  and  some  seem- 
ing conflicts  have  been  harmonized.  Great  credit  is  certaiul}'  due  the 
Commission  for  the  manner  in  which  this  labor  has  been  performed." 

Title  Y,  on 

PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS, 

Is  divided  into  five  Chapters,  containing  a  logical  arrangement  of  exist- 
ing laws. 
Title  YI, 

OF   PUBLIC   WAYS, 

Is  divided  into  seven  Chapters,  including  substantially  our  statutes  upon 
the  various  subjects,  with  some  few  new  provisions  to  suppl}'  omissions, 
save  Chapters  II  and  III.  In  relation  to  the  former  the  Commissioners 
say:  "  Eoads  and  highwaj's  presented  another  subject  of  difiiculty.  ^S'ot 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Acts  concerning  roads  and  high- 
ways have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  AVe  have  prepared  a 
general  law,  and  inserted  it  as  a  Chapter,  under  Title  VI,  of  Part  III. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  the  State  admits  to-daj^  of  a  gen- 
eral road  law;  if  it  does,  the  policy  of  enacting  one  is  not  a  debateable 
question.     In  order  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question  may  not 


jeopardize  the  adoption  of  this  Code  "vre  have  prepared  an  alternate 
Chapter,  continuing  in  force  the  existing  laws." 

Your  committee  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  report  the  road  law  as 
part  of  the  Code,  and  have  amended  it,  Avith  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  several  paj-ticulars;  and  a  j^rovision  has  been  inserted 
making  it  applicable  only  to  such  counties  as  have  no  special  road  law. 
It  does  not  att'ect  any  county  to  which  any  existing  law  is  made  applica- 
ble by  name,  but  such  counties  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  by  a  repeal 
of  the  laws  applicable  to  them  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 

Chapter  1  of  this  Title  covers  litty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  eleven 
Articles,  as  follows: 

Article  I.  General  Provisions  respecting  Public  Waters;  II.  Naviga- 
tion; III.  Floating  lumber;  IV.  Wrecks  and  wrecked  property;  V. 
Pilots  and  Pilot  Commissioners;  VI.  Pilot  Pegulations  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, Benicia,  and  Mare  Island;  VII.  Pilot  Eeguhitions  for  Humboldt 
Bay  and  Bar;  VIII.  Port  Wardens;  IX.  San  Francisco  Harbor  and 
State  Harbor  Commissioners;  X.  Harbor  Commissioners  for  Port  of 
Eureka;  XL  Sailors  and  sailor  boarding  houses.  The  titles  of  the 
Articles  indicate  the  matter  contained  and  the  laws  that  have  been  taken 
into  this  Chauter. 

Title  VII, 

OF   THE   POLICE   OF   THE    STATE, 

Is  divided  into  fifteen  Chapters,  as  follows:  Chapter  I.  Immigration; 
II.  Preservation  of  the  public  health;  III.  liegistry  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths;  IV.  Dissection;  V.  Cemeteries  and  sepulture;  VI. 
Lost  and  unchiimed  propert}';  VII.  Marks  and  brands;  VIII.  Weights 
and  measures;  IX.  Labor  and  materials  on  public  buildings;  X.  Hours 
of  labor;  XL  Time;  XII.  Money  of  account;  XIII.  Auctions;  XIV. 
Fires  and  firemen;  XV.  Licenses.  Of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Chapters  III  and  IX,  it  may  also  be  said  that  it  embodies  substantially 
the  present  laws,  carefully  revised  and  arranged. 
Title  VIII, 

OF  THE  PROFERTY  OF  THE  STATE, 

Is  divided  into  three  chapters,  as  follows:  I.  Public  lands;  II.  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove;  III.  The  State  Burying 
Ground.  Chapter  II,  the  principal  one  of  the  Title,  is  a  close  revision 
and  arrangement  of  existing  laws. 

The  last  Title  of  this  Part  is  Title  IX, 

OF   REVENUE. 

The  Commission  have  adopted  a  plan  which  embodies  some  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  and  those  of  Controllers  Watt 
and  Gi'een,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have  given  the  matter  much 
attention.  Of  this  the  Commissioners  say:  "The  subject  of  revenue 
presented  serious  difficulties.  Each  legislative  ja^ar  brings  with  it 
changes  and  amendments  in  the  revenue  laws,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  anything  permanent  can  be  adopted  without  changes 
in  the  State  Constitution.  In  obedience  to  the  law  creating  this  Com- 
.  mission,  we  have  inserted  as  Title  IX  of  Part  III  a  revenue  law,  and 
have  also  placed  an  alternate  Title  in  relation  to  revenue,  which  con- 
tinues in  force  the  present  law,  remitting  the  question  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Leffislature." 
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Your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  revenue  law 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  Political  Code.  It  is,  as  your  committee  believe, 
far  superior  to  any  Act  upon  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  devised  in 
tliis  Slate.  And  we  would  recommend,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Code, 
the  pas.sage  of  an  Act  putting  the  Title  relative  to  revenue  and  kindred 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  into  effect  at  once.  We  believe  that  under 
the  hnv  proposed  in  the  Code  the  rate  of  State  taxation  for  the  present 
year  would  fall  to  sixty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars;  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  would  be  saved  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  revenue  be  more  effectually  collected. 

Part  IV,  of 

THE    G0VERN3IENT    OF    COUNTIES,    CITIES,    AND    TOWNS. 

Title  I,  of  counties,  is  divided  into  two  Chapters;  the  first  relates  to 
the  boundaries  and  county  seats  of  counties,  and  the  second  to  general 
provisions  concerning  counties.  No  changes  worthy  of  note  have  been 
made.  Title  II,  of  the  government  of  counties,  is  divided  into  five 
Chapters,  as  follows:  Chapter  I.  Counties  as  bodies  corporate;  II. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors;  III.  County  officers;  IV.  Salaries  and  fees 
of  ofiice;  V.  Other  county  charges. 

These  Chapters,  in  the  main,  are  but  the  result  of  revisions  of  existing 
laws,  and  the  only  material  change  worthy  of  note  is  the  attempted 
solution  of 

THE    FENCE    QUESTION. 

This  subject  the  Code,  as  reported,  leaves  in  its  present  condition. 
The  Commissioners  had  prepared  a  plan.  Their  2>lan  j^rovided  in  sub- 
stance that  the  whole  question  should  be  remitted  to  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  the  several  counties,  who  might,  upon  the  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  count}'  or  of  a  district  thereof,  in  the 
first  event  declare  the  whole  county  a  fence  district,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  district  a  fence  district,  and  "adof)t  and  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  landowners  and  residents 
of  such  districts,  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  fences,  prescribe 
their  character  and  the  materials  of  which  they  must  be  composed,  and 
define  the  rights  secured  by  an  observance  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions,'and  the  forfeitui'es  and  penalties  for  their  non-observance.'"  It 
also  provided  that  fence  districts  and  fence  regulations  once  ordained 
and  established,  must  not  be  abrogated  or  abolished  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  We  thought  it  advisable  to  omit  this  from  the  Code  and  leave  it 
as  a  separate  subject  for  consideration. 

FEES   AND    SALARIES. 

Upon  this  topic  the  Commissioners  say:  "We  have  not  attempted  to 
do  anything  relative  to  the  fees  and  salaries  of  county  ofiicers,  except  . 
to  reca))itulate  the  salaries  of  County  Judges  and  District  Attorneys  as 
the  law  fixes  them.  It  would  be  imj^ossible  at  this  day  to  establish  a 
uniform  and  permanent  system  of  fees  and  salaries.  Each  legislative 
year  will  bring  contests  over  this  subject,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  let  the  matter  rest  in  the  statutes,  rather  than  to  carry  the  present 
fee  bills,  at  great  expense,  into  a  Code  intended  to  be  permanent." 


Title  III, 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CITIES, 

Embodies  existing  laws,  and  is  divided  into  five  Chairters,  as  follows: 
Chapter  I.  Cities  as  bodies  corporate;  II.  Executive  powers;  III.  Legis- 
lative powers;  lY.  Judicial  powers;  V.  Certain  statutes  relating  to  cities 
and  towns  and  existing  corporations  continued. 

Cities  acting  under  special  charters  or  laws  arc  not  affected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Code,  but  may  with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature 
adopt  such  provisions. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Part  V  contains  provisions  which  will  apply  to  all  the  Codes.  It 
relates  to  the  definition  and  sources  of  law;  the  common  law;  the  pub- 
lication and  effect  of  the  Codes,  and  the  express  repeal  of  statutes.  It 
is  there  provided  that  with  relation  to  the  Acts  passed  at  this  session  of 
the  Legislature  the  Codes  must  be  construed  as  though  they  had  been 
jDassed  on  the  first  daj^  of  the  session;  or,  in  other  words,  all  laws  passed 
at  the  i^resent  session  j^revail  over  laws  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 
Codes.  With  relation  to  each  other,  the  Codes  must  be  construed  as 
though  they  had  all  been  passed  upon  the  same  day  and  were  parts  of 
the  same  Acts.  This  Part  also  contains  the  rules  by  which  conflicting 
sections — if  any  should  be  found — are  to  be  harmonized. 

If  the  provisions  of  different  Titles  of  the  Codes  conflict  with  or  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  other  Titles,  the  provisions  of  each  Title  must 
prevail  as  to  all  matters  and  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject  mat 
ter  of  such  Title. 

The  same  rule  is  applied  to  Chapters  and  Articles.  If  conflicting  pro- 
visions are  found  in  different  sections  of  the  same  Chapter  or  Article, 
the  section  last  in  numerical  order  prevails. 

These  provisions  seem  to  have  been  inserted  out  of  abundant  caution, 
and  are  the  ready  remedies  for  almost  any  defect  inherent. 

It  is  also  provided  "that  the  common  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  or  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  this  State,  is  the  rule  of  decision  in  all  the 
Courts  of  this  State."     (Statutes  1850,  p.  219.) 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  may  say  of  the  bill  for  a  Political  Code 
that  it  has  been  jJi'epi^i'ed  with  great  care;  is  a  work  worthy  of  our 
State;  that  its  adoption  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  upon  the  j)eople. 

We  report  the  bill  to  the  Legislature  with  our  unqualified  apj^roval, 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  j)assage. 


WILLIAM  lEWIN, 

Chairman, 
GEORGE  OULTON, 
M.  P.  O'CONNOE, 
GEORGE  C.  PERKINS, 
S.  C.  HUTCHINGS. 

WILLIAM  E.  WHEATON, 

Chairman, 
J.  K.  LUTTEELL, 
J.  A.  EAGAN, 
E.  B.  MOTT,  Jr., 

w.  N.  De  haven. 


Senate  Committee. 


Assembly  Committee. 


REPORT 


THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


PE:f^AL    CODE. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  Newton  Booth, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  have  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Legislature,  their  report  upon 
the  Penal  Code. 

They  have  made  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  Penal  Code 
prepared  by  the  Revision  Cojiimission.  In  doing  so  they  have  com- 
pared it,  section  by  section,  with  our  existing  laws,  and  also  with  the 
Criminal  Codes  of  some  of  the  most  populous  States.  In  the  ])erform- 
ance  of  this  labor,  they  have  constantly  consulted  with  the  Commis- 
sioners and  suggested  such  amendments  as  they  deemed  advisable. 

The  Act  of  April  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  providing  lor 
a  Commission  for  the  Revision  ol  the  Laws,  requires  the  Connnissioners 
to  "correct  verbal  errors  and  omissions  and  to  suggest  such  imjjrove- 
ments  as  will  introduce  precision  and  clearness  into  the  wording  of  tlie 
statutes,"  and  "to  i-ecommcnd  all  such  enactments  as  shall,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  (/'ommission,  be  necessary  to  supply  the  defects  of  and  give 
completeness  to  the  existing  legislation  of  the  State." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Penal  Code,  the  Commissioners  have  strictly 
followed  the  direction  of  the  law.  While  many  sections  of  existing 
laws  have  been  j-edrawn  to  correct  verbal  errors  and  to  give  them  pre- 
cision and  clearness,  their  spirit  and  substance  have  in  all  cases  been 
preserved.  In  a  few  instances  terms  of  imjsrisonment  have  been 
changed,  but  such  changes  are  confined  to  cases  where  there  was  an 
inequality  in  the  period  of  punishment  between  crimes  of  a  higher  and 
lower  grade.  Many  new  sections  have  been  introduced,  but  these  were 
necessary  to  "  supply  the  defects  of  and  give  completeness  to  the  exist- 
ing legislation  of  the  State." 

We  believe  that  the  bill  for  an  Act  to  establish  a  Penal  Code,  as  now 
prepared  by  the  ('ommissioners,  should  be  enacted  into  a  law.  No 
inconvenience  can  arise  from  its  adoption,  as  full  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  committed  before  it  takes  effect. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  courtesy  they  have 
extended  to  us,  and  for  the  readiness  they  have  at  all  times  manifested 
to  aid  us  in  our  investigations.  In  the  preparation  of  this  Code  they 
have  earned  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  the 
State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  A.  TUTTLE, 
SIDNEY  L.  JOHNSON. 

Sacramento,  February  1st,  1872. 


FIRST    REPORT 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  EXAMINE  THE  CODES 


PREPARED     BY     THK 


REVISION    COMMITTEE. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Revision,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
examine  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Civil  and  Penal  Codes,  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  having  met  and  organized,  received  from  the  Eevision 
Commissioners  the  work  completed  by  them,  comjA'ising  the  Civil  and 
Penal  Codes,  and  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Governor  Haight,  cooperating  with  Governor  Booth,  on  the  of 

November  last  appointed  two  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession— Messrs.  Charles  A.  Tuttle  and  Sidney  L.  Johnson — to  examine 
the  work  of  revision.  This  appointment  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
present  Legislature. 

Messrs.  Tuttle  and  Johnson  have  already  examined  the  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Penal  Code,  section  by  section,  and  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, which  have  been  adoptetl.  They  nave  also  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  through  him  to  the  Legislature,  expressing  their  satis- 
faction with  the  Act  and  urging  its  passage.  The  opinion  of  these  gen- 
tlemen so  well  qualified  foi-  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  care 
and  thought  which  tlioy  have  liostowed  upon  a  critical  examination  of 
that  Code,  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  regard,  and  should  have  great 
weight  with  the  members  of  your  Honorable  body. 

Your  committee,  acting  in  concert  with  these  gentlemen,  and  assisted 
by  the  Revision  Commissioners,  deemed  it  advisable  to  first  examine  the 
bill  for  "  An  Act  to  establish  a  Penal  Code,"  and  fully  appreciating  the 
grave  responsibility  which  rested  upon  them,  feel  confident  of  having 
given  to  the  subject  that  strict  and  careful  attention  which  its  import- 
ance demanded. 

The  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  Commissioners,  gives  evidence  at  once  of 
much  learning,  industry,  and  care  gn  their  part.  They  have  in  all 
instances  rendered  clear  that  which  before  was  vague  and  unintelligible, 
and  have  made  many  additions  based  on  the  decisions  of  our  Courts. 

These  additions,  though  not  of  very  great  importance  when  taken 
separately,  yet  viewed  as  a  whole,  together  with  the  systematic  and 
logical  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Commission,  are  of  the  highest 
advantage,  and  make  at  once  a  complete  and  simple  Code,  or  system 
of  laws,  easy  of  comprehension  not  only  to  those  skilled  in  the  legal 
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prot'essiou,  but  to  any  person  of  moderate  intelligence,  whatever  may  be 
his  trade  or  calling. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  prefatory  note  to  their 
printed  work,  that  "  every  one  is  presumed  to  know  the  law;"  yet  under 
the  system  heretofore  existing  in  this  State,  such  knowledge  is  as 
unattainable  by  the  masses  as  it  would  be  were  the  laws  written,  like 
those  of  Caligula,  "in  small  character  upon  high  pillars."  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  State  has  the  moral  right  to  hold  the  citizen 
responsible  for  an  act  or  omission,  not  evil  within  itself,  but  wrong 
because  prohibited,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  citizen  should 
know  is  evil  or  prohibited  by  law.  At  least,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  to  every  citizen  ready  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  penal 
laws  may  be  attained. 

The  Penal  Code  enibraoes  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
(which,  if  printed  in  the  same  stylo,  would  comprise  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  of  Hittell's  Digest)  the  whole  bf»dy  of  the  law  relating 
to  crimes  and  piniishmoiits,  criminal  ])rocedure,  prisons  and  jails. 

It  is  intended  to  embrace  every  species  of  act  or  omission  which  is 
subject  to  criminal  punishment;  to  cori-ect  the  errors  and  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  existing  definitions  of  crimes;  to  harmonize  the  provisions  of 
punishments;  to  prohibit  acts  deserving  of  punishment  but  not  punish- 
able by  the  present  law;  and  to  state  clearly  the  laws  relating  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  State  Prison,  County  Jails,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  therein.  At  present,  in 
addition  to  the-  crimes  and  punishment  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  there  are  about  four  thousand  stat- 
utes containing  penal  pi'ovisions.  The  election  laws  contain  over  thirty, 
the  corporation  laws  about  twenty,  and  the  revenue  laws  more  than  fifty, 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  statute,  also,  making  every  act  or  omission  which 
was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  punishable  in  this  State.  From  this 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  in  order  to  understand  what  acts  or 
omissions  are  punishable  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  examine  eighteen 
volumes  of  our  own  statutes,  ipntaining  nearly  seven  thousand  sef)arate 
enactments,  Imt  also  the  whole  body  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
together  with  a  mass  of  adjiTdications  often  difiicult  and  at  times  impos- 
sible to  reconcile. 

The  labor  of  drawing  from  this  inharnionious  system  the  existing  laws, 
reducing  them  to  an  accessible  form,  resolving  doubts,  removing  vexed 
questions,  and  abolishing  useless  distinctions,  has  been  a  work  of  great 
responsibility  and  difliculty,  but  your  committee  feel  confident  it  has 
been  performed  with  the  greatest  caution  and  discrimination.  But  few 
changes  in  the  present  law  have  been  attempted,  and  the  advantages  of 
those  which  have  been  made  are  so  apparent  as  not  to  be  questioned. 

The  Penal  Code  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  1 — Of  Crimes  and 
Punishments;  Part  II — Of  Criminal  Procedure;  Part  III — Of  the  State 
Prison  and  County  Jail. 

Part  I — Of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  is  divided  into  Titles  as  follows: 

Title  I — Of  persons  liable  to  punishment  for  crime,  stating  clearly 
who  are  capable  of  committing  crimes,  and  who  are  liable  to  punish- 
ment therefor. 

Title  II — Of  parties  to  crimes,  classifying  the  parties  as  principals 
and  accessories,  and  prescribing  the  punishment  of  accessories. 

Title  III — Of  offenses  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  defining 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  and  the  punishment  therefor. 

Title  IV — Of  crimes  against  the  elective  franchise,  from  the  election 
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and  registiy  laws,  with  a  few  new  sections  prescribing  the  punishment 
for  briber}',  for  preventing  or  disturbing  public  meetings,  and  for  bet- 
ting on  elections. 

Title  V — Of  crimes  by  and  against  the  executive  power  of  the  State, 
comprising  provisions  upon  the  subject  drawn  from  the  various  statutes 
relative  thereto,  with  one  new  section,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  public  office  without  having  taken  the 
oath  of  office  and  filed  an  official  bond  if  one  is  required. 

Title  VI — Of  crimes  hy  and  against  the  legislative  power,  taken  prin- 
cipally from  existing  statutes,  prescribing  punishments  for  such  oflFenses 
as  altering  copies  of  enrolled  bills,  etc.,  giving,  offering,  or  receiving- 
bribes,  and  some  new  sections  relative  to  punishments  for  preventing  or 
disturbing  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature. 

Title  VII — Of  crimes  against  public  justice,  subdivided  in  Chapters, 
and  defining  and  punishing  such  offenses  as:  I.  Bribery  and  corruption; 
II.  Eescues;  II.  Escapes  and  aiding  therein;  IV.  Forging,  stealing, 
mutilating,  and  falsifying  judicial  and  public  records  and  documents: 
V.  Perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury;  VI.  Falsifying  evidence;  VII. 
Other  offenses  against  public  justice;   VIII.  Conspiracy. 

These  are  principally  from  existing  statutes.  Clearness  of  expression 
is  given  to  the  present  laws,  and  some  slight  modification  of  language  is 
made  where  a  necessity  for  such  change  has  made  itself  apparent. 

Title  VIII — Of  crimes  against  the  person — is  subdivided  into  Chap- 
ters relating  to  such  offenses  as:  I.  Homicide;  II.  Mayhem;  III.  Kid- 
napping; IV.  Robbery;  V.  Attempts  to  kill;  VI.  Assaults  with  intent 
to  commit  felony,  other  than  assaults  with  intent  to  murder;  VII.  Duels 
and  challenges;  VIII.  False  imprisonment;  IX.  Assault  and  battery; 
X.  Libel. 

This  Title  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  con- 
ciseness and  conspicuity  has  been  aimed  at  rather  than  any  change  of 
the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

Title  IX — Of  crimes  against  the  person  and  against  public  decency 
and  good  morals — subdivided  into  Chapters,  and  relates  to  such  offenses 
as:  I.  Eape,  abduction,  carnal  abuse  of  children,  and  seduction;  11. 
Abandonment  and  neglect  of  children;  III.  Abortions;  IV.  Child  steal- 
ing; V.  Bigam}',  incest,  and  the  crime  against  nature;  VI.  Violating 
sepulture  and  the  remains  of  the  dead;  VII.  Crimes  against  religion  and 
conscience,  and  other  offenses  against  good  morals;  VIII.  Indecent 
exposure,  obscene  exhibitions,  books,  and  prints,  and  bawdy  and  other 
disorderly  houses;  IX.  Lotteries;  X.  Gaming;  XI.  Pawnbrokers;  and 
XII.  Other  injuries  to  persons. 

This  Title  embodies  all  the  existing  law  on  the  various  subjects,  and 
the  additions  thereto  by  the  Commissioners  need  only  to  be  read  to  be 
approved. 

Title  X — Of  crimes  against  the  public  health  and  safety — relates  to 
such  offenses  as  nuisances;  violation  of  quarantine  laws;  mistake  of 
druggists  in  labeling  drugs  or  putting  up  prescriptions;  setting  woods 
on  fire;  misconduct,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  engineers,  switchmen, 
etc.;  fast  driving  on  highways,  and  offenses  of  similar  character.  Manj^ 
of  these  provisions  are  new,  but  their  utility  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Title  XI — Of  crimes  against  the  public  peace — relating  to  such 
crimes  as  riots,  prize  fights,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  kindred 
topics. 
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Title  XII — Of  crimes  against  the  revenue  of  the  State.  This  Title  is 
drawn  from  the  present  law.    . 

Title  XIII — Of  crimes  against  proi>ei*ty — relating  to  such  crimes  as: 
I.  Arson;  II.  Burglary  and  housebreaking;  III.  Having  possession  of 
burglarious  instruments  and  deadly  weapons;  IV.  Forgery  and  counter- 
feiting; V.  Larceny;  YI.  Embezzlement;  VII.  Extortion;  VIII.  False 
personation  and  cheats;  IX.  Fraudulently  fitting  out  and  destroj'ing 
vessels;  X.  Fraudulently  Ivceping  possession  of  Avvecked  j^roperty;  XI. 
Fraudulent  destruction  of  property  insured;  XII.  False  weights  and 
measures;  XIII.  Fraudulent  insolvencies  by  corporations,  and  other 
frauds  in  their  management;  XIV.  Fraudulent  issue  of  documents  of 
title  to  merchandise;  XV.  Malicious  injuries  to  railroad  bridges,  high- 
waj's,  bridges,  and  telegraphs.  The  greater  part  of  this  Title  is  the  law 
as  it  stands  at  present,  made  concise,  clear  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
The  sections  added  by  the  Commissioners  cover  offenses  which  should 
be  punished,  and  which  preserve  symmetry  and  make  the  whole  more 
perfect. 

Title  XIV — Malicious  mischief — embracing  such  offenses  as  poisoning 
cattle,  destroying  property  of  various  kinds,  opening  sealed  letters, 
tiltering  or  destroying  telegraph  messages,  etc. 

Title  XV — Miscellaneous  crimes — provid.ing  punishments  for  violations 
of  the  game  laws,  vagTanc}',  enticing  seamen  to  desert,  etc. 

Title  XVI — General  provisions — relating  to  such  subjects  as  affect 
foreign  conviction  or  acquittal,  contempts,  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
certain  cases,  removal  from  office  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty, 
attempts  to  commit  crimes,  punishment  of  second  offenses,  etc.  One 
material  change  from  the  present  law  occurs  in  this  Title,  in  sections 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  increasing 
the  punishment  of  offenders  upon  a  secoud  conviction.  It  is  believed  by 
your  committee  that  its  adoption  will  be  of  much  benefit.  The  utility  of 
the  change  is  discussed  b}'  the  Commissioners  in  a  note  to  section  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Code. 

These  sixteen  Titles,  together  with  preliminary  provisions,  conclude 
Part  I. 

Part  II — Of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Commission  have  mav^le  very 
few  changes  in  this  portion  of  their  work,  and  it  is  the  law  as  it  exists. 
Such  subjects  as  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  search  warrants,  Coroners' 
inquests,  proceedings  against  fugitives  from  justice,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, have  been  placed  in  their  proper  places  in  this  Part.  Some  few 
sections  have  been  made  to  conform  to  decisions  of  our  Courts,  and 
others  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  contained  in  Part  I. 
The  divisions  and  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Part  are  as  follows: 

Preliminary  Provisions.  Title  I — Of  the  prevention  of  public  offenses. 
Chapter  I.  Of  lawful  resistance;  II.  Of  the  intervention  of  the  officers 
of  justice;  III.  Security  to  keep  the  peace;  IV.  Police  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  their  attendance  at  exposed  places;  V.  Suppression  of  riots. 

Title  II — Of  judicial  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  by 
impeachment  or  otherwise.  Chapter  I.  Of  impeachments;  II.  Of  the 
removal  of  civil  officers  otherwise  than  by  impeachment. 

Title  III — Of  the  proceedings  in  criminal  actions  prosecuted  by  indict- 
ment, to  the  commitment,  inclusive.  Chapter  I.  Of  the  local  jurisdiction 
of  public  offenses;  II.  Of  the  time  of  commencing  criminal  actions;  III. 
The  information;  IV.  The  warrant  of  arrest;  V.  Arrest,  by  whom  and 
how  made;  VI.  Eetaking  after  an  escape  or  rescue;  VII.  Examination 
of  the  case  and  discharge  of  defendant,  or  holding  him  to  answer. 
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Title  IV — Of  pi'oceediugs  after  commitnieut  and  before  indictment. 
Chajster  I.  Preliminary  provisions;  II.  Formation  of  the  Grand  Jury; 
III.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  Grand  Jury;  IV.  Presentment  and  proceed- 
ings thereon. 

Title  y — Of  the  indictment.  Chapter  I.  Finding  and  presentment  of 
the  indictment;  II.  Eules  of  pleading  and  form  of  the  indictment. 

Title  VI — Of  i^leadings  and  proceedings  after  indictment  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.  Chapter  I.  Of  the  arraignment  of  the 
defendant;  II.  Setting  aside  the  indictment;  III.  Demurrer;  IV.  Plea; 
V.  Transmission  of  certain  indictments  from  the  County  Court  to  the 
District  Court  or  Municipal  Criminal  Court  of  San  Francisco;  VI. 
Removal  of  the  action  before  trial;  VII.  The  mode  of  trial;  VIII. 
Formation  of  the  trial  jury  and  the  calendar  of  issues  for  trial;  IX. 
Postponement  of  the  trial. 

Title  VII — Of  proceedings  after  the  commencement  of  the  trial  and 
before  judgment.  Chapter  I.  Challenging  the  jury;  II.  The  trial;  III. 
Conduct  of  the  jury  after  cause  is  submitted  to  them;  IV.  The  verdict; 
V.  Bills  of  exception;  VI.  New  trials;  VII.  Arrest  of  judgment. 

Title  VIII — Of  judgment  and  execution.  Chapter  I.  The  judgment; 
II.  The  execution. 

Title  IX — Of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Chapter  I.  Appeals, 
when  allowed  and  how  taken,  and  the  effect  thereof;  II.  Dismissing  an 
apjjeal  for  irregularity;  III.  Argument  of  the  appeal;  IV.  Judgment 
upon  appeal. 

Title  X — Miscellaneous  proceedings.  Chapter  I.  Bail;  II.  Who  may 
be  witnesses  in  criminal  actions;  III.  Compelling  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses; IV.  Examination  of  witnesses  conditional!}^;  V.  Examination  of 
witnesses  on  commission;  VI.  Inquiry  into  the  insanity  of  the  defendant 
before  trial  or  after  conviction ;  VII.  Compromising  certain  iDublic 
offenses  by  leave  of  the  Court;  VIII.  Dismissal  of  the  action,  before  or 
after  indictment,  for  want  of  prosecution  or  otherwise;  IX.  Proceed- 
ings against  corporations;  X.  Entitling  affidavits;  XL  Errors  and  mis- 
takes in  pleadings  and  other  proceedings;  XII.  Disposal  of  property 
stolen  or  embezzled;    XIII.  Eeprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons. 

Title  XI — Of  proceedings  in  Justices'  and  Police  Courts  and  appeals 
to  the  County  Court.  Chapter  I.  Proceedings  in  Justices'  and  Police 
Courts;  II.  Appeals  to  County  Courts. 

Title  XII — Of  special  proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature.  Chapter  I. 
Of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  II.  Of  Coroners'  inquests  and  duties  of 
Coroners;  III.  Of  search  warrants;  IV.  Proceedings  against  fugitives 
from  justice;  V.  Miscellaneous  provisions  respecting  special  j^roceedings 
of  a  criminal  nature. 

Title  XIII — Proceedings  for  bringing  persons  imprisoned  in  the  State 
Prison  or  the  jail  of  another  county  before  a  Court. 

Title  XIV — Disposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Part  III — Of  the  State  Prison  and  County  Jails,  is  divided  as  follows: 

Title  I — Of  the  State  Prison  and  the  discharge  of  prisoners  therefrom 
before  their  term  of  service  expires. 

Title  II— Of  County  Jails. 

This  Part  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the  i)resent  law,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely stated. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  your  committee  to  present  all  the  many 
matters  which  they  have  had  under  consideration  during  the  examina- 
tion of  this  Act.  They  have  in  many  cases  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sioners slight  verbal  alterations  and  some  amendments,  which  have  been 
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incoi'poi'atecl  in  the  bill.  Your  committee  now  believe  that  the  work  is 
in  us  perfect  a  shape  as  possible.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  pre- 
vent any  inconvenience  arising  from  its  adoj^tion  at  a  certain  specified 
time.  It  is  not  retroactive,  does  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  laws  which 
may  be  i)as9ed  this  session,  and  saving  clauses  have  been  inserted  and 
safeguards  provided  for  all  possible  contingencies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  adoptio7i 
of  any  new  system  of  law,  but  simply  reenacts  the  existing  law,  with  some 
few  modifications,  amendments,  and  additions. 

That  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  a  complete  and  harmonious 
system  of  laws  which  can  easily  be  understood  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  no  one  will  deny.  Your  Committee  believe  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  as  the  same  is  practicable,  and  therefore  have 
reported  the  bill  for  an  Act  to  establish  a  Penal  Code  to  the  Senate,  and 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  it  pass.  The  States  of  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  IS"ew  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  Jersey  have  already  adopted  a  system  of  revised  laws  or 
Codes.  The  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Xew  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  West  Yirginia,  and  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time 
have  employed  skilled  lawyers  to  revise  or  codify  their  laws.  The 
necessity  that  exists  for  the  performance  of  this  work  has  been  appre- 
ciated everywhere,  and  California  should  be,  as  it  ever  has  been  hereto- 
fore, among  the  first  to  take  any  step  that  tends  toward  improvement. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  system  of  law  as  embodied  in  the 
Penal  Code  prepared  by  the  Pevision  Commission  is  more  perfect  than 
that  prepared  by  any  other  State,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  honor  of 
California  if,  by  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature,  it  should  adopt 
this  great  work,  thus  setting  an  example  which' will  be  speedily  followed 
by  all  her  sister  States,  adding  new  laurels  to  the  fame  which  she  has 
already  so  justly  acquired,  and  at  once  becoming,  as  has  been  remarked, 
not  only  a  lawgiver  to  the  thousands  within  her  borders,  but  to  the 
millions  who  are  to  succeed  them,  and  by  the  force  of  her  example  to 
not  only  the  vast  population  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coas^,  but  to  the  mill- 
ions of  citizens  of  other  States,  who  will  soon  follow  in  her  footsteps. 
Then,  when  the  laws  of  all  the  States  in  this  great  federation  are  har- 
monious and  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  California,  having  made  the 
first  advance  toward  this  high  aim,  will  be  entitled  to  the  first  post  of 
honor  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country. 

C.  G.  W.  FEENCH, 

Chairman  Assembly  Committee; 
F.  E.  SPENCEE. 

W.  W.  PENDEGAST, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee; 
A.  COMTE, 
JAS.  YAN  NESS, 
JAS.  T.  FAELEY. 
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To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Eevision,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to 
examine  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Civil  and  Penal  Codes,  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  having  met  and  organized,  received  from  the  Eevision 
Commissioners  the  work  completed  by  them,  comprising  the  Civil  and 
Penal  Codes,  and  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Governor  Haight,  cooperating  with  Governor  Booth,  on  the  of 

November  last  appointed  two  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  legal  jsro- 
fession — Messrs.  Charles  A.  Tuttle  and  Sidney  L.  Johnson — to  examine 
the  work  of  revision.  This  appointment  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  present  Legislature. 

Messrs.  Tuttle'  and  Johnson  have  already  examined  the  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Penal  Code,  section  by  section,  and  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions, which  have  been  adopted.  They  have  also  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  through  him  to  the  Legislature,  expressing  their  satis- 
faction with  the  Act  and  urging  its  passage.  The  opinion  ol'  these  gen- 
tlemen 'so  well  qualified  for  the  task  imposed  ujJon  them,  and  the  care 
and  thought  Avhich  they  have  bestowed  upon  a  critical  examination  of 
that  Code,  is  deserving  of  the  utmost  regard,  and  should  have  great 
weight  with  the  members  of  your  Honorable  body. 

Your  committee,  acting  in  concert  with  these  gentlemen,  and  assisted 
by  the  Eevision  Commissioners,  deemed  it  advisable  to  first  examine  the 
bill  for  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Penal  Code,"  and  fully  appreciating  the 
grave  responsibility  which  rested  upon  them,  feel  confident  of  having 
given  to  the  subject  that  strict  and  careful  attention  which  its  import- 
ance demanded. 

The  bill,  as  prepared  by  the  Commissioners,  gives  evidence  at  once  of 
much  learning,  industry,  and  care  on  their  j^art.  They  have  in  all 
instances  rendered  clear  that  which  before  was  vague  and  unintelligible, 
and  have  made  many  additions  based  on  the  decisions  of  our  Courts. 

These  additions,  though  not  of  very  great  importance  when  taken 
separately,  yet  viewed  as  a  whole,  together  wuth  the  systematic  and 
logical  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Commission,  are  of  the  highest 
advantage,  and  make  at  once  a  comjDlete  and  simple  Code,  or  system 
of  laws,  easy  of  comprehension  not  only  to  those  skilled  in  the  legal 
profession,  but  to  any  person  of  moderate  intelligence,  whatever  may  be 
his  trade  or  calling. 


It  was  well  said  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  jDrefatoiy  note  to  their 
printed  work,  that  ''everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law;"  yet  nnder 
the  system  heretofore  existing  in  this  State,  such  knowledge  is  as 
unattainable  by  the  masses  as  it  would  be  were  the  laws  Avritten,  like 
those  of  Caligula,  "in  small  character  upon  high  pillars."  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  State  has  the  moral  right  to  hold  the  citizen 
responsible  for  an  act  or  omission,  not  evil  within  itself,  but  wrong 
because  prohibited,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  citizen  should 
know  is  evil  or  prohibited  by  law.  At  least,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  give  to  every  citizen  ready  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  penal 
laws  may  be  attained. 

The  Penal  Code  embraces  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
(which  if  printed  in  the  same  style  would  comprise  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  of  Hittell's  Digest)  the  Avhole  body  of  the  law  relating 
to  crimes  and  punishments,  criminal  procedure,  prisons  and  jails. 

It  is  intended  to  embrace  every  species  of  act  or  omission  which  is 
subject  to  criminal  punishment;  to  correct  the  errors  and  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  existing  definitions  of  crimes;  to  harmonize  the  provisions  of 
punishments;  to  prohibit  acts  deserving  of  punishment  but  not  punish- 
able by  the  present  law;  and  to  state  clearly  the  laws  relating  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  State  Prison,  County  Jails,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  treatment  of  prisoners  confined  therein.  At  present,  in 
addition  to  the  crimes  and  punishment  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  there  are  about  four  thousand  stat- 
utes containing  penal  provisions.  The  election  laws  contain  over  thirty, 
the  corporation  laws  about  twenty,  and  the  revenue  laws  more  than  fifty, 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  statute,  also,  making  every  act  or  omission  which 
was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  punishable  in  this  State.  From  this 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  in  order  to  understand  what  acts  or 
omissions  are  punishable  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  examine  eighteen 
volumes  of  our  own  statutes,  containing  nearly  seven  thousand  separate 
enactments,  but  also  the  whole  body  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
together  with  a  mass  of  adjudications  often  difficult  and  at  times  impos- 
sible to  reconcile. 

The  labor  of  drawing  from  this  inharmonious  system  the  existing  laws, 
reducing  them  to  an  accessible  form,  resolving  doubts,  removing  vexed 
questions,  and  abolishing  useless  distinctions,  has  been  a  work  of  great 
responsibility  and  difficulty,  but  your  committee  feel  confident  it  has 
been  j^erformed  with  the  greatest  caution  and  discrimination.  But  few 
changes  in  the  present  law  have  been  attempted,  and  the  advantages  of 
those  which  have  been  made  are  so  apjDarent  as  not  to  be  questioned. 

The  Penal  Code  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Part  I — Of  Crimes  and 
Punishments;  Part  II — Of  Criminal  Procedure;  Part  III — Of  the  State 
Prison  and  County  Jail. 

Part  I — Of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  is  divided  into  titles  as  follows: 

Title  I — Of  persons  liable  to  punishment  for  crime,  stating  clearly 
who  are  capable  of  committing  crimes,  and  who  are  liable  to  iDunish- 
ment  therefor. 

Title  II — Of  parties  to  crimes,  classifying  the  parties  as  principals 
and  accessories,  and  prescribing  the  punishment  of  accessories. 

Title  III — Of  offences  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  defining 
treason,  misprison  of  treason,  and  the  punishment  therefor. 

Title  IV — Of  crimes  against  the  elective  franchise,  from  the  Election 
and  Registry  laws,  with  a  few  new  sections  prescribing  the  punishment 


for  bribery,  for  preventing  or  disturbing  public  meetings,  and  for  bet- 
ting on  elections. 

Title  V — Of  crimes  by  and  against  the  executive  power  of  the  State, 
comprising  provisions  upon  the  subject  drawn  from  the  various  statutes 
relative  thereto,  with  one  new  section,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  pubHc  office  without  having  taken  the 
oath  of  office  and  filed  an  official  bond  if  one  is  required. 

Title  VI — Of  crimes  by  and  against  the  Legislative  power,  taken 
principally  from  existing  statutes,  in-escribing  punishments  for  such 
offences  as  altering  copies  of  enrolled  bills,  etc.,  giving,  oftering,  or 
receiving  bribes,  and  some  new  sections  relative  to  punishments  for  pre- 
venting or  disturbing  the  meetings  of  the  Legislature. 

Title  YII — Of  crimes  against  public  justice,  subdivided  in  Chapters, 
and  defining  and  punishing  such  offences  as:  I.  Bribery  and  corruption; 
II.  Eescues;  III.  Escapes  and  aiding  therein;  IV.  Forging,  stealing, 
mutilating,  and  falsifying  judicial  and  public  records  and  documents; 
V.  Perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury;  VI.  Falsifying  evidence;  VII. 
Other  offences  against  public  justice;  VIII.  Conspiracy. 

These  are  principally  from  existing  statutes.  Clearness  of  expression 
is  given  to  the  present  laws,  and  some  slight  modification  of  language  is 
made  where  a  necessity  for  such  change  has  made  itself  apparent. 

Title  VIII — Of  crimes  against  the  person — is  subdivided  into  Chapters 
relating  to  such  offences  as:  I.  Homicide;  II.  Mayhem;  III.  Kidnap- 
ping; IV.  Eobber}-;  V.  Attempts  to  kill;  VI.  Assaults  with  intent  to 
commit  felony,  other  than  assaults  with  intent  to  murder;  VII.  Duels 
and  challenges;  VIII.  False  imprisonment;  IX.  Assault  and  battery; 
X.  Libel. 

This  Title  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  con- 
ciseness and  conspicuity  has  been  aimed  at  rather  than  any  change 
of  the  law  as  it  now  exists. 

Title  IX — Of  crimes  against  the  person  and  against  public  decency 
and  good  morals — subdivided  into  Chapters,  and  relates  to  such  ofl:ences 
as:  I.  Rape,  abduction,  carnal  abuse  of  children,  and  seduction;  11. 
Abandonment  and  neglect  of  children;  III.  Abortions;  IV.  Child  steal- 
ing; V.  Bigamy,  incest,  and  the  crime  against  nature;  VI.  Violating 
sepulture  and  the  remains  of  the  dead;  VII.  Crimes  against  religion  and 
conscience,  and  other  offences  against  good  morals;  VIII.  Indecent 
exposure,  obscene  exhibitions,  books  and  prints,  and  bawdy  and  other 
disorderly  houses;  IX.  Lotteries;  X.  Gaming;  XL  Pawnbrokers;  and 
XII.  Other  injuries  to  jiersons. 

This  Title  embodies  all  the  existing  law  on  the  various  subjects,  and 
the  additions  thereto  by  the  Commissioners  need  only  to  be  read  to  be 
approved. 

Title  X — Of  crimes  against  the  public  health  and  safety — relates  to 
such  offences  as  nuisances;  violation  of  quarantine  laws;  mistake  of 
druggists  in  labeling  drugs  or  putting  up  prescriptions;  setting  woods 
on  fire;  misconduct,  carelessness,  or  ignorance  of  engineers,  switchmen, 
etc.;  fast  driving  on  highways,  and  offences  of  similar  character.  Many 
of  these  provisions  are  new,  but  their  utility  cannot  admit  of  doubt. 

Title  XI — Of  crimes  against  the  publice  peace — relating  to  such 
crimes  as  riots,  prize  fights,  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  kindred 
topics. 

Title  XII — Of  crimes  against  the  revenue  of  the  State.  This  Title  is 
drawn  from  the  present  law. 

Title  XIII — Of  crimes  against  property — relating  to  such  crimes  as: 


I.  Arson;  II.  Burglary  and  housebreaking;  III.  Having  possession  of 
burglarious  instruments  and  deadly  Aveapons ;  IV.  Forgery  and  counter- 
feiting; V.  Larceny;  VI.  Embezzlement;  VII.  Extortion;  VIII.  False 
personation  and  cheats;  IX.  Fraudulently  fitting  out  and  destroying 
vessels;  X.  Fraudulently  keeping  possession  of  wrecked  property;  XI. 
Fraudulent  destruction  of  property  insured;  XII.  False  weights  and 
measures;  XIII.  Fraudulent  insolvencies  by  corporations,  and  other 
frauds  in  their  management;  XIV.  Fraudulent  issue  of  documents  of 
title  to  merchandise;  XV.  Malicious  injuries  to  railroad  bridges,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  telegraphs.  The  greater  part  of  this  Title  is  the  law 
as  it  stands  at  present,  made  concise,  clear,  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
The  sections  added  by  the  Commissioners  cover  offences  which  should 
be  punished,  and  which  preserve  symmetry  and  make  the  whole  more 
perfect. 

Title  XIV — Malicious  mischief — embracing  such  offences  as  poisoning 
cattle,  destroying  propertj^  of  various  kinds,  opening  scaled  letters, 
altering  or  destroying  telegraph  messages,  etc. 

Title  XV — Miscellaneous  crimes — providing  punishments  for  violations 
of  the  game  laws,  vagrancy,  enticing  seamen  to  desert,  etc. 

Title  XVI — General  provisions — relating  to  such  subjects  as  affect 
foreign  conviction  or  acquittal,  contempts,  mitigation  of  punishment  in 
certain  cases,  removal  from  office  for  violation  or  neglect  of  duty, 
attempts  to  commit  crimes,  punishment  of  second  offences,  etc.  One 
material  change  from  the  present  law  occurs  in  this  Title,  in  sections 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  increasing 
the  punishment  of  oftenders  upon  a  second  conviction.  It  is  believed  by 
your  committee  that  its  adoption  will  bo  of  much  benefit.  The  utility  of 
the  change  is  discussed  b}^  the  Commissioners  in  a  note  to  section  six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  Code. 

These  sixteen  Titles,  together  with  preliminary  provisions,  conclude 
Part  I. 

Part  II — Of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Commission  have  made  very 
few  changes  in  this  portion  of  their  work,  and  it  is  the  law  as  it  exists. 
Such  subjects  as  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  search  warrants,  Coroners' 
inquests,  proceedings  against  fugitives  from  justice,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, have  been  placed  in  their  proper  places  in  this  Part.  Some  few 
sections  have  been  made  to  conform  to  decisions  of  our  Courts,  and 
others  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  contained  in  Part  I. 
The  divisions  and  subjects  treated  of  in  this  Part  are  as  follows: 

Preliminary  Provisions.     Title  I — Of  the  prevention  of  public  offences.  ■ 
Chapter  I.  Of  lawful  resistance;  II.  Of  the  intervention  of  the  officers 
of  justice;    III.    Security  to  keep  the  jieace;    IV.  Police  in  cities   and 
towns,  and  their  attendance  at  exposed  places;  V.  Suppression  of  riots. 

Title  II — Of  judicial  proceedings  for  the  removal  of  public  officers  by 
impeachment  or  otherwise.  Chajiter  I.  Of  impeachments;  II.  Of  the 
removal  of  civil  ofiicers  otherwise  than  by  impeachment. 

Title  III — Of  the  ^jroceedings  in  criminal  actions  prosecuted  by  indict- 
ment, to  the  commitment,  inclusive.  Chapter  I.  Of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  public  offences;  II.  Of  the  time  of  commencing  criminal  actions; 
III.  The  information;  IV.  The  warrant  of  arrest;  V.  Arrest,  by  whom 
and  how  made;  VI.  Retaking  after  an  escape  or  rescue;  VII.  Examina- 
tion of  the  case  and  discharge  of  defendant,  or  holding  him  to  answer. 

Title  IV — Of  proceedings  after  commitment  and  before  indictment. 
Chapter  I.  Preliminary  provisions;    11.  Formation  of  the  Grand  Jury; 


III.  Powers  and  duties  of  a  Grand  Jury;  IV.  Presentment  and  proceed- 
ings thereon. 

Title  y — Of  the  indictment.  Chapter  I.  Finding  and  presentment  of 
the  indictment;  II.  Kules  of  pleading  and  form  of  the  indictment. 

Title  VI — Of  pleadings  and  proceedings  after  indictment  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.  Chapter  I.  Of  the  arraignment  of  the 
defendant;  II.  Setting  aside  the  indictment;  III.  Demurrer;  IV.  Pleaj 
V.  Transmission  of  certain  indictments  from  the  County  Court  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  or  Municipal  Criminal  Court  of  San  Francisco;  VI.  Eemoval 
of  the  action  before  trial;  VII.  The  mode  of  ti'ial;  VIII.  Formation  of 
the  trial  jury  and  the  calendar  of  issues  for  trial;  IX.  Postponement  of 
the  trial. 

Title  VII — Of  proceedings  after  the  commencement  of  the  trial  and 
before  judgment.  Chapter  I.  Challenging  the  jury;  II.  TJie  trial;  III. 
Conduct  of  the  jury  after  cause  is  submitted  to  them;  IV.  The  verdict; 
V.  Bills  of  exception;  VI.  New  trials;  VII.  Arrest  of  judgment. 

Title  VIII — Of  judgment  and  execution.  Chajjter  I.  The  judgment; 
II.  The  execution. 

Title  IX — Of  appeals  to  the  ^Supreme  Court.  Chapter  I.  Appeals, 
when  allowed  and  how  taken,  and  the  effect  thereof;  II.  Dismissing  an 
appeal  for  irregularity;  III.  Argument  of  the  a2)f)eal;  IV.  Judgment 
upon  appeal. 

Title  X — Miscellaneous  i)roceediugs.  Chapter  I.  Bail;  II.  AVho  may 
be  witnesses  in  criminal  actions;  III.  Compelling  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses; IV.  Examination  of  witnesses  conditionally;  V.  Examination  of 
witnesses  on  commission;  VI.  Inquiry  into  the  insanity  of  the  defendant 
before  trial  or  after  conviction;  VII.  Compromising  certain  public 
offences  b}'  leave  of  the  Court;  VIII.  Dismissal  of  the  action,  before  or 
after  indictment,  for  want  of  ])roseciition  or  otherwise;  IX.  Proceed- 
ings against  corporations;  X.  Entitling  affidavits;  XI.  Errors  and  mis- 
takes in  pleadings  and  other  proceedings;  XII.  Disj)osal  of  property 
stolen  or  embezzled;  XIII.  Eei^rieves,  commutations,  and  pardons. 

Title  XI — Of  proceedings  in  Justices'  and  Police  Courts  and  appeals 
to  the  County  Court.  Chapter  I.  Proceedings  in  Justices'  and  Police 
Courts;   II.  Appeals  to  County  Courts. 

Title  XII — Of  special  proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature.  Chapter  1. 
Of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  II.  Of  Coroners'  inquests  and  duties  of 
Coroners;  III.  Of  search  warrants;  IV.  Proceedings  against  fugitives 
from  justice;  V.  Miscellaneous  provisions  respecting  special  proceedings 
of  a  criminal  nature. 

Title  XIII — Proceedings  for  bringing  persons  imprisoned  in  the  State 
Prison  or  the  jail  of  another  county  before  a  Court. 

Title  IV — Disposition  of  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Part  III — Of  the  State  Prison  and  County  Jails,  is  divided  as  follows: 

Title  I — Of  the  State  Prison  and  the  discharge  of  prisoners  therefrom 
before  their  term  of  service  ex^nres. 

Title  II— Of  County  Jails. 

This  part  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the^present  law,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely stated. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  your  Committee  to  present  all  the  many 
matters  which  they  have  had  under  consideration  during-  the  examina- 
tion of  this  Act.  They  have  in  many  cases  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sioners slight  verbal  alterations  and  some  amendments  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  bill.  Your  Committee  now  believe  that  the  work  is 
in  as  perfect  a  shape  as  possible.     Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  pre- 
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vent  any  inconvenience  arising  from  its  adoption  at  a  certain  specified 
time.  It  is  not  retroactive,  does  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  laws  which 
may  be  passed  this  session,  and  saving  clauses  have  been  inserted  and 
safeguards  provided  for  all  possible  contingencies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  any  new  system  of  laxc,  but  simply  re'enacts  the  existing  Imc,  with  some 
few  modifications,  amendments,  and  additions. 

That  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  a  corajDlete  and  harmonioua 
system  of  laws  which  can  easily  be  understood  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  no  one  will  deny.  Your  Committee  believe  that  this  has  been 
accomj^lished  so  far  as  the  same  is  practicable,  and  therefore  have 
reported  the  bill  for  an  Act  to  establish  a  Penal  Code  to  the  Senate,  and 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  it  pass.  The  States  of  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  Jersey  have  already  adojDted  a  system  of  revised  laws  or 
codes.  The  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ehodc  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time 
have  employed  skilled  lawyers  to  revise  or  codify  their  laws.  The 
necessity  that  exists  for  the  performance  of  this  work  has  been  appre- 
ciated everywhere,  and  California  should  be,  as  it  ever  has  been  hereto- 
fore, among  the  first  to  take  any  step  that  tends  toward  improvement. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  system  of  law  as  embodied  in  the 
Penal  Code  j^repared  hy  the  Eevision  Commission  is  more  perfect  than  that 
prepared  by  any  other  State,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  honor  of  Cali- 
fornia if  by  the  action  of  the  present  Legislature  it  should  adopt  this 
great  work,  thus  setting  an  examj^le  which  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
all  her  sister  States,  adding  new  laurels  to  the  fame  which  she  has 
already  so  justly  acquired,  and  at  once  becoming,  as  has  been  remarked, 
not  only  a  lawgiver  to  the  thousands  within  her  borders  but  to  the 
millions  who  are  to  succeed  them,  and  by  the  force  of  her  example  to 
not  onl}^  the  vast  population  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  but  to  the 
millions  of  citizens  of  other  States,  who  will  soon  follow  in  her  foot- 
steps. Then,  when  the  laws  of  all  the  States  in  this  great  Federation 
are  harmonious  and  in  symjjathy  with  each  other,  California,  having 
made  the  first  advance  toward  this  high  aim,  will  be  entitled  to  the  first 
post  of  honor  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country. 

W.  W.  PENDEGAST,  Chairman,  ^ 

JAMES  VAN  NESS, 

A.  COMTE, 

JAMES  T.  FAELEY, 

Senate  Committee. 


C.  G  W.  FEENCH,  Chairman, 
F.  E.  SPENCEE, 
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BIENNIAL    REPORT 


The  State  Board  of  Aoriciilture, 


YE^ES    1870    A^NT)    1871. 


T.  A.  SPRINGER STATE  PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  Newton  Booth,  Governor  of  California: 

Sir: — Since  our  last  biennial  report  California  has  experienced  two 
successive  seasons  of  unusual  drought.  During  the  rainy  season  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  the 
entire  rainfall  in  the  central  jjortion  of  the  State  was  only  thirteen  and 
fifty-nine  one  hundredths  inches,  while  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 
and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  it  was  but  eight  and  forty-seven 
one  hundredths  inches,  making  the  total  rainfall  for  the  two  entire  rainy 
seasons  a  trifle  over  twenty-two  inches,  or  two  and  one  half  inches 
more  than  fell  during  the  unprecedented  dry  seasons  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-four,  and  but 
little  more  than  the  average  rainfall  for  each  3'ear  for  the  past  twenty- 
two  3'ears. 

jSTotwithstanding  these  facts,  it  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the 
agricultural,  and  indeed  all  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  have 
sutfered  much  less  during  the  past  two  years  than  they  did  during  the 
corresjionding  seasons  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj-two  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Indeed,  taking  into  consideration  the 
pi-ogress  made  in  the  development  of  our  industries  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  footing  up  the  results  of  that  progress  and  of  the  two  years' 
])roduction,  we  find  abundant  reason  for  general  congratulation  among 
the  people,  and  for  universal  gratitude  to  Him  who  visits  the  earth  with 
both  ram  and  sunshine,  and  who  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

LESSONS     OF     the    DROL'GHT     OF     EIGHTEExV     HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY-THREE    AND 
EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SIXTY-FOUR. 

These  occasional  seasons  of  drought  in  California  are  not  without 
valuable  lessons — they  are  accompanied  with  benefits  as  well  as  disad- 
vantages. In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-three  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixtj'-four  the  general  failui'e  of  crops  throughout  all  the  central 
-portions  of  the  State,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  grazing  and  hay  for 
stock,  directed  general  attention  to  the  low  land  constituting  the  tleltas 
of  our  great  rivers,  and  also  to  the  high  table  lands  located  well  up  on 
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the  Coast  Range,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Those  who 
explored  in  the  latter  direction  found  to  their  surprise  and  gratification 
an  abundance  of  the  most  nutritive  grasses,  sufficient  to  feed  all  the 
stock  then  in  California  during  the  entire  season.  They  found  there 
countless  valleys  waving  with  excellent  bunch  grass,  and  extensive 
green  meadows,  furnishing  nutritious  and  plentiful  grazing  for  their 
flocks  and  herds,  ranging  almost  to  the  very  summits  of  the  highest 
Sierras.  These  extensive  high  table  lands  have  been  the  resort  of  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  every  Summer  since  tliat  date,  and  have  been 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  raising  resources  of  the  State. 
Those  who  turned  their  steps  towards  the  low  tide  and  swamp  lands 
were  scarcely  less  successful.  They  found  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  prolific  natural  meadows  of  which  the  world  has  any  history, 
abounding  in  wild  clover,  timothy,  and  other  native  grasses.  Besides 
pasturing  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  during  the  Summer 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  it  was  estimated  by  this  Eoard  at 
that  time,  and  upon  reliable  data,  that  there  were  cut  and  secured  on 
these  meadows,  by  parties  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  tons  of  a  very  fair  article  of  hay,  and  that  at  least 
fift}"  thousand  tons  more  were  left  standing  upon  them  uncut. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  dry  seasons  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
our  people.  The  discoveries  then  made  have  been  followed  up  and 
rendered  available  and  valuable  each  year  since  that  time,  and  now  the 
elevated  pasture  lands  of  the  mountain  districts  and  the  broad,  natural 
meadows  of  the  lowlands  around  about  the  confluence  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  Elvers  are  among  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
our  State.  These  two  great  districts  have  contributed  much  during  the 
two  past  dry  seasons  to  lessen  the  effects  of  the  drought  which  we, 
without  a  knowledge  of  them,  would  have  experienced.  Our  farmers 
have  also  learned  the  great  value  of  straw  in  keeping  stock  through  the 
Winter  season,  and  many  of  them  have  of  late  years  been  seeding  down 
portions  of  their  lands  to  that  most  excellent  grass,  alfalfa,  so  that  we 
are  much  better  prepared  for  an  extreme  dry  season  in  the  Summer,  or 
an  exti-eme  wet  and  severe  one  in  the  Winter,  than  we  were  a  few  years 
since. 

Although  our  official  returns  show  that  we  had  during  the  past  dry 
season  three  times  as  man}-  acres  of  laud  under  cultivation  in  grain  and 
other  crops  in  the  State  as  during  the  seasons  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty -three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  more  than  three  times 
as  many  head  of  horses  and  mules,  one-third  more  cattle,  and  more  than 
eight  times  as  many  sheep  and  goats,  yet  the  losses  of  stock  from  the 
effects  of  the  drought  of  the  past  year  were  very  light  compared  to  the 
losses  sustained  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

These  facts  show  a  most  gratifying  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
our  stock  raising  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  expansive  nature  and  almost  unlimited  extent  of  our 
stock  rais.ng  resources  when  properly  understood  and  husbanded. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  would  urge  upon  our  farmers  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  practice  of  keeping  a  few  head  of  stock — 
sheep  and  cattle — on  their  farms  to  eat  their  grain  straw,  in  preference 
to  burning  it,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  many  portions  of  the  State.  This 
straw,  eaten  and  tramplerl  by  the  cattle,  may  be  made  a  source  of  direct- 
profit  to  the  farmer  in  furnishing  our  markets  with  beef  when  they  are 
most  poorly  sujjplied  and  when  beef  commands  the  highest  jjrices,  and 
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also  to  contribute  to  the  producing  qualities  and  fertility  of  his  soil, 
wliicli,  hovvever  rich  now,  will,  in  a  few  years  of  constant  cropping  and 
no  niunurii\g,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  unproductiveness. 
We  would  also  earnestl}'  urge  the  plajiting  of  greater  breadths  of  land 
in  alfalfa,  and  a  more  general  practice  of  catting  and  securing  more  hay 
and  other  food,  such  as  pumpkins,  and  beets,  and  carrots,  for  feeding 
stock  during  the  wet  seasons.  More  barns  and  sheds,  also,  for  the 
shelter  of  stock  from  the  severity  of  storms  during  these  seasons,  are 
needed  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  and  money  invested  in  this  way  will 
never  be  regretted.  We  think  the  experience  of  many  during  the 
present  season  has  been  such  as  to  attest  the  correctness  of  the  above 
recommendations. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPANSION    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Not  only  have  we  during  the  past  seven  years  developed  stock  raising 
resources  heretofore  unknown,  and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
that  interest,  while  we  have  been  adding  rapidly  to  the  number  of  our 
herds  and  flocks,  but  we  have  made  even  greater  developments  and 
improvements  in  the  general  horticultural  and  agricultural  industries  of 
the  country.  We  have  expanded,  extended,  and  diversified  our  agricul- 
ture in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  Had  the  drought  of  eighteen  htm- 
dred  and  seventy-one  found  our  agricultural  operations  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  most  accessible  and  easiest  cultivated  valley  lands  of 
the  State,  as  did  the  drought  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-four,  and 
had  we  confined  our  eftbrts  to  the  cultivation  of  the  limited  number  of 
agricultural  jjroducts  to  which  our  exertions  were  at  that  time  princi- 
l)ally  devoted,  the  condition  of  our  agriculture  to-day,  and  indeed  of  our 
industries  generall}',  must  have  been  anything  but  gratifying.  Step  by 
step  and  year  by  year  we  have  been  learning  that  California,  which  we 
at  first  supposed  was  valuable  only  as  a  mining  State,  possesses  a  greater 
diversit}^  of  superior  agricultural  and  horticultural  advantages  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  we  think  without  boasting  we  may  truly 
say,  than  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  State's  history  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  confined  to 
the  immediate  river  bottoms,  and  a  few  of  the  commonest  vegetables  and 
a  little  barley  constituted  the  entire  list  of  agricultural  products  it  was 
deemed  possible  to  grow  or  safe  to  experiment  with,  and  fruit  culture 
was  confined  to  a  few  supposed  favored  localities  immediately  surround- 
ing some  of  the  old  Missions  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  State,  and 
the  varieties  of  fruit  cultivated  were  exceedingly  limited. 

The  immense  plains  constituting  the  next  more  elevated  table  of  lands 
back  from  the  rivers  and  stretching  ott'  towards  the  foothills  in  either 
direction,  covered  as  they  were  each  succeeding  Summer  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  wild  oats,  standing  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  and  so 
thick  on  the  ground  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  scarcely  force  his 
way  through  them,  were  in  those  days  considered  of  no  value  except  as 
ranges  for  the  countless  bands  of  wild  mustangs  and  wild  horned,  high 
hipped  Spanish  cattle  that  roamed  over  them.  A  few  isolated,  and  in 
those  days  considered  useless  and  foolhardy  ex2>eriments  were  made 
with  this  class  of  lands  by  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley.  Unex- 
pected and  gratifying  success  attended  the  timid  experiments.  The 
world  knows  the  result.  California  wheat  has  revolutionized  the  grain 
markets  of  the  Avorld,  as  Caliibrnia  gold  has  her  commercial  routes  and 
money  exchanges. 
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In  the  meantime  Calirornia  agricultnre  has  continued  gradually  to 
expand  and  diversity;  first  stretching  out  over  the  next  higher  table  of 
red  lands,  ami  then  creeping  slowly  but  cautiously  and  surely  up  the 
sides  of  the  foothills,  until  we  now  find  her  luxuriating  in  the  elevated 
valleys  and  si>anning  the  mountain  sides  of  the  Sierras  and  Coast  Eanges 
from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  State.  She 
is  also  extending  her  arms  seaward,  and  embracing  and  reclaiming  the 
islands  and  tide  lands  in  and  about  our  inland  fresh  water  bays.  And 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  low  lands  during  the  jjast  dry  season  have 
all  kinds  of  crops  done  much  better  than  in  the  open  valleys. 

DIVERSITY   OP   PRODUCTS. 

Our  products,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more  necessary 
staples  of  life,  have  been  cautiously  and  slowl}',  but  surely  and  profita- 
bly, multiplying,  until  we  now  cultivate  in  greater  or  less  abundance  and 
perfection  nearly  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  that  is  grown  from 
the  earth  within  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  We  excel  France 
and  Italy  in  their  vineyards  and  mulberry  orchards,  and  equal  them  in 
the  products  of  these  orchards:  wines,  brandies,  raisins,  and  silk 
cocoons.  We  are  already  competing  with.  German}'  and  Austria  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  greatest  and  most  profitable  products,  beet  sugar, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  not  only  our  own  demand  for  this  article 
but  the  entire  demand  of  our  sister  States  as  well.  From  the  success  of 
experiments  recently  made  in  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee  we  have 
reason  to  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  cope 
with  China  and  Japan  in  the  production  of  the  former,  and  with  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  of  these 
luxuries  of  the  world.  The  cultivation  of  rice  to  a  limited  extent  has 
been  attended  with  such  j^erfect  success  on  some  of  our  swamp  and  tide 
lands  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  valuable  staple  can  be  grown 
here  in  quality  equal  to  the  b^est  produced  in  the  Carolinas  themselves, 
and  limited  only  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  these  lands 
within  our  borders. 

Cotton  and  the  ramie  plant  hi.ve  both  been  so  successful!}-  cultivated 
in  the  State  within  the  past  few  years  that  there  can  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained any  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  excel  in  the  production 
of  the  former  of  these  vegetable  fibres  the  best  cotton  districts  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  and  dispute  with  China  and  the  Asiatic  islands 
the  monopolv  thev  liave  so  long  sustained  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
latter. 

New  Zealand  flax-hemp  and  common  flax-hemp  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  here  in  various  portions  of  the  State;  and  while  the 
latter  is  grown  ver}-  extensively  and  profitably  for  the  seed,  the  time 
when  all  will  be  extensively  cultivated  for  their  fibres  is  onl}-  delayed 
for  want  of  proper  manufacturing  facilities  to  render  those  fibres 
available. 

It  has  long  since  been  proven  that  the  best  tobacco  lands  of  Virginia 
cannot  outdt)  us  in  the  production  of  this  article  in  quantity;  and  by  the 
perseverance  and  skill  of  a  citizen  of  our  State  it  has  this  year  been 
successfuU}-  demonstrated  that  we  can  equal  if  not  excel  her  in  qualit3\ 

At  our  last  State  Fair  were  shown  some  samj^les  of  opium  which, 
upon  being  tested  by  some  of  our  most  skillful  chemists  and  phj'sicians, 
were  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  imported  article,  and  we  are'^assured 
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by  the  exhibitors  that  its  production  in  quantity  at  the  prices  it  com- 
mands may  be  made  very  satisfactorily  profitable. 

The  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  and  the  manufacture  of  the  oil  is 
becoming  a  permanent  and  remunerative  business  in  some  portions  of  the 
State;  Yuba  County  alone  having  grown  the  last  year  over  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  beans,  while  the  product  of  the  State  was  over 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This,  at  four  cents  a  pound  to  the  jDro- 
ducers,  paid  them  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  extend  this  business  and  become  large  exporters 
of  the  oil,  as  nearly  all  portions  of  the  State  are  equally  well  adapted  to 
raising  the  bean. 

The  cultivation  and  prei^aration  of  chickory  has  also  been  successfully 
carried  on  in  Yolo  County  for  a  liumber  of  years  past,  by  a  company  of 
Germans,  and  is  growing  into  a  business  of  no  little  importance.  The 
j^roduct  of  the  firm  the  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons, 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Other  counties  arc  also  engaging  in 
the  business  to  some  extent — five  thousand  dollars'  worth  having  been 
grown  and  prepared  in  San  Joaquin  the  past  season.  The  soil  of  all  our 
river  bottoms  of  a  sandy  loam  is  well  adapted  to  this  product,  and  it  can 
therefore  be  extended  almost  without  limit,  as  its  demand  for  commerce 
is  coequal  with  that  of  coffee,  with  which  and  as  a  substitute  for  which 
it  is  used. 

English  mustard  is  being  produced  in  some  of  the  southern  counties 
quite  extensivelj",  Montere}"  alone  having  produced  the  last  year  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  bushels,  valued  at  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  while 
in  Santa  Barbara  there  was  gathered  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
wild  mustard  seed,  and  in  other  counties  a  considerable  quantity,  swell- 
ing the  value  of  the  product  of  the  latter  variety  alone  in  the  State  to 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  broomcorn  crop  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
produced  principally  in  the  Counties  of  Yuba,  Sutter,  and  Amador  was 
over  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  , 

FRUITS. 

As  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  nuts,  both  of  the  temi^erate  and 
tropical  climates,  there  is  probably  no  other  equal  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  embraced  in  a  single  body  or  laying  together,  that  can  excel  or 
equal  our  State  in  the  number  of  kinds  or  general  good  qualities  of  the 
varieties  produced.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  apple  grown  in  the 
elevated  foothills  of  our  State  with  the  same  varieties  exhibited  at  our 
last  State  Fair  from  the  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  ranging 
from  Massachusetts  to  Kansas,  proved  most  conclusive!}'  that  for  general 
good  qualities  of  flavor  and  keeping,  our  fruit  is  equal  to  the  best, 
and  in  size,  form,  and  color,  and  general  inviting  appearance,  is  far 
superior  to  any.  While  the  apples  from  all  the  other  States  show  the 
effects  of  the  ravages  of  insects  more  or  less  and  in  one  way  or  another, 
ours  are  perfectly  free  from  all  damage  or  imperfections  caused  by  these 
fruit  pests.  The  extremes  of  our  climate,  from  the  warm  valleys  of  the 
coast  foothills  to  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierras  at  which  apples  are 
cultivated  successfully,  are  so  great  that  with  a  little  care  in  selecting 
varieties,  and  in  preparations  for  keeping  this  most  valuable  of  fi'uits,  we 
maj'  have  our  markets  supplied  with  fresh  apples  the  year  round.  Our 
peaches,  plums,  prunes,  figs,  apricots,  nectarines,  cherries,  strawberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries  are  universally  admired  and 
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highly  relished  by  all  who  visit  our  State  during  the  fruit  season,  while 
the  superiority  of  our  pears  and  grapes  has  created  a  market  for  them 
everj'where,  limited  only  by  the  means  of  transportation  and  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  can  be  convej^ed  in  good  condition. 

Of  the  tropical  Iruits,  we  have  for  years  and  almost  centuries  at  some 
of  the  old  Missions  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  been  producing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  olives,  and  they  are  now  becoming  almost  as 
common  in  the  orchards  of  those  localities  as  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
and  are  found  in  the  markets  of  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  State,  and 
are  preferred  to  any  grown  elsewhere  and  imported.  Nor  are  these 
delicious  fruits  confined  to  the  south,  but  are  being  grown  successfully 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  as  far  north  as  Butte  County,  and  all  along  the 
foothills  on  either  border  of  the  great  central  valleys. 

In  many  of  the  southern  counties  successful  experiments  are  being 
made  with  other  valuable  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  and  exotics.  The 
l^ineapple,  the  banana,  the  mango,  the  cocoanut,  the  plantain,  the  loquat, 
the  Chinese  guava,  yellow  jambe,  the  date,  and  some  other  highly  prized 
varieties  of  fruit,  have  been  perfected  in  the  open  air  in  this  portion  of 
the  State.  As  it  is  an  important  fact  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  and  berries  now  cultivated  extensively  in  the  United  States  are 
natives  of  a  more  mild  climate  than  that  in  which  they  are  found  to  do 
the  best,  we  feel  warranted  in  recommending  continued  efforts  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  above  named  fruits  and  in  the  introduction  of  other 
valuable  kinds  from  the  tropical  countries. 

STOCK. 

In  stock,  our  California  bred  horses  are  proving  sujjerior  in  speed, 
endurance,  and  general  good  qualities  to  the  best  ruised  in  the  Atlantic 
States  or  Europe.  The  policy  of  our  State  and  District  Agricultural 
Societies,  in  giving  valuable  purses  to  bring  out  the  speed  and  bottom  of 
young  and  untried  horses  of  all  breeds  and  classes,  is  having  a  most 
beneficial  ettect  in  the  develojiment  of  the  most  desirable  and  valuable 
qualities  of  this  noble  animal. 

As  the  highest  value  of  the  horse  is  measured  by  his  speed  perform- 
ances, and  as  his  ability  in  this  direction  depends  as  a  general  propo- 
sition upon  the  judicious  crossing  of  the  best  blood  and  highest  type  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  and  as  this  happy  union  of  qualities  can  only  be 
determined  by  severe  and  actual  test  on  the  track  or  road,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  those  who  make  the  breeding  of  horses  a  business 
for  profit  that  some  perfectly  unbiassed  and  fair  system  for  the  trial  of 
the  speed  and  endurance  of  young  horses  should  be  inaugurated. 

The  Agricultural  Societies  of  this  State,  recognizing  the  development 
of  the  best  and  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  horse  as  much  a  part  of 
their  duties  as  the  improvement  of  cattle  for  the  production  of  beef  or 
butter  and  cheese,  or  of  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton, 
have  undertaken  to  inaugurate  a  system  by  which  these  valuable  quali- 
ties may  be  honestly  and  thoroughly  tested.  Their  eftbrts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  so  generally  successful  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
added  to  the  value  of  the  horses  of  this  State,  while  at  the  same  time 
most  valuable  lessons  in  breeding  have  been  inculcated.  If  it  is  better 
to  double  the  intrinsic  and  serviceable  value  of  our  horses  than  to  double 
their  numbers  without  increasing  their  value,  then  this  action  of  our 
Agricultural  Societies  is  commendable. 

Our  short  horned  cattle,  born  and  bred  here,  excel  their  foreign  bred 
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and  imported  ancestors,  insomuch  that  they  are  coming  in  demand  for 
export  to  improve  the  original  stock  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

Our  fine  wooled  merino  sheep  suffer  no  depreciation  when  compared 
with  the  best  floclis  of  Germany  or  France,  and  their  fleeces  are  as  much 
souglit  after  by  manufacturers  of  fine  cloths  as  the  best  clips  of  Spain  or 
Australia. 

Our  Cashmere  and  Angora  goats  become  more  vigorous  and  hardy 
than  in  their  native  countries,  and  their  fine  silky  fleeces  of  mohair  keep 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  the  animals  themselves. 

In  such  an  expansion  of  our  agriculture  and  such  an  improvement  in 
its  diversification  and  condition  as  we  have  made  since  the  drought  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  is  to  be  found  the  principal  reason  why 
under  the  influence  of  an  almost  equal  drought  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  all  our  industries  have  suftered  so  much  less  than  they  did 
at  that  time. 

THE   WORK    OP   THE    STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

All  this  expansion,  all  these  improvements  in  the  modes  of  culture  and 
in  the  diversification  of  crops,  in  the  introduction  of  better  breeds  of 
stock  and  new  and  better  varieties  of  fruit,  is  more  or  less  due  to  the 
exertions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  working  through  its  annual 
Fairs,  reports,  and  transactions,  and  its  extensive  correspondence. 
There  has  not  been  an  advance  step  taken  by  our  agriculturists,  either 
towards  the  foothills  and  up  the  mountain  sides,  or  down  the  rivers  to 
the  islands  and  tide  lands,  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  not 
pioneered  the  way  and  faithfully  and  ti'uthfully  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  new  enterprise  about  to  be  undertaken. 

THE   society's   ANNUAL    FAIRS. 

At  these  annual  Fairs  have  been  collected  together  yearly  in  one  view 
the  many  rich  products  of  the  varied  soils  and  climates  of  our  mountains 
and  vallej's,  of  our  sea  coasts,  tule  and  swamp  lands  and  river  borders, 
affording  our  farmers,  horticulturists,  and  stock  breeders  rare  oppor- 
tunities ""for  observing  the  advantages  of  each  particular  location,  the 
peculiar  products  to  which  its  soil  and  climate  are  best  adaj^ted,  of 
comparing  notes,  interchanging  of  experiences  and  opinions,  and  obtain- 
ing useful  hints  and  valuable  information  for  their  future  benefit  and 
guidance. 

At  these  Fairs  the  stock  breeder,  in  whatever  class,  has  presented  to 
him  invaluable  lessons  in  breeding,  feeding,  and  managing  stock.  He 
sees  at  these  annual  gatherings  of  the  society  the  plump,  long  bodied, 
short  legged,  and  deep  hammed  Berkshire;  the  fine  haired,  small  headed, 
short  faced,  and  more  delicately  formed  Suffolk  and  Essex  breeds; 
the  thickset,  easily  kept,  and  easily  fatted  China  pig,  and  many  other 
distinct  varieties  of  swine,  and  determines  for  himself  the  breed  or  cross 
best  adapted  for  his  locality  and  circumstances.  He  beholds  the  fine 
wooled,  closely  made,  compact  Spanish  merino;  the  medium  sized,  square 
quartered,  middle  wooled,  mutton  bearing  Southdown;  the  large,  heavy 
built,  strong  boned,  and  long  wooled  Cotswolds,  and  other  pure  breeds 
and  crosses  of  sheep,  and  by  inquiry  and  observation  learns  all  about 
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their  points  and  habits,  and  buys  of  this  or  that  distinct  breed  or  cross, 
to  suit  his  particular  location  and  purpose.  He  is  here  made  acquainted 
with  the  majestically  made,  broad,  straight  backed,  deep  chested,  velvet 
coated,  short  horned,  beef  making  Durham;  the  more  delicately  formed, 
thin  necked,  milk  giving  Aja-shires  and  Ilerefords;  the  wiry  and  hardy 
looking,  symmetrically  formed,  domesticated,  butter  making  Jerseys  and 
Devons;  and  selects  the  breed  or  cross  adapted  to  beef  raising,  milk 
selling,  or  butter  and  cheese  making,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
business  is  most  agreeable  to  his  inclinations  or  profitable  for  his 
particular  location  or  circumstances. 

Here  also  are  displayed  before  him  the  different  breeds  and  crosses  of 
the  horse,  from  the  beautiful,  peerless,  clean,  long  legged,  fleet  footed, 
deep  chested,  silken  coated,  high  mettled,  and  long  winded  thorough- 
bred, to  the  heavy  quartered,  thickset,  round  bodied,  square,  wide 
shouldered,  heavy  legged,  long  coated  English  draft  horse.  He  sees 
here  illustrated  and  exemplified  the  great  benefits  and  improvements 
brought  about  by  judicious,  skillful,  and  scientific  breeding  and  careful 
crossing,  and  a  long  continued  and  sytematic  exercise  and  training,  for 
the  development  of  speed  and  endurance  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  for  the  attaiment  of  great  strength  and  power,  and  slow  but  heavy 
service  and  easy  keeping. 

He  goes  home  and  applies  the  lessons  of  the  Fair  to  practice  among 
his  own  stock,  and  by  carei'ui  thought  and  close  observation  discovers 
new  and  valuable  points  or  principles;  and  following  up  the  new  train 
of  thought  and  action  to  which  the  Fair  has  introduced  him,  in  a  few 
years  he. becomes  a  prosperous  stock  owner  and  breeder,  a  benefit  to 
himself,  his  neighbors,  and  the  State.  Indeed,  all  classes  of  our  people 
annually  attend  the  State  Fairs,  and  they  are  becoming  to  all  a  source 
of  pastime  and  pleasure  and  a  means  of  universal  improvement. 

The  enterprising  mechanic,  the  ingenious  artisan,  the  skillful  inventor, 
the  tasteful  artist,  the  profound  professional  man,  all  here  find  food  for 
reflection  and  useful  lessons  for  improvement,  each  in  his  own  particular 
calling  or  occupation. 

THE   REPORTS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

These  biennial  publications  made  by  order  of  the  Legislature  are 
intended  to  be  a  true  record  of  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  State, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  their  aim  and  object  to  lead  and  direct  these 
industries.  In  the  efi"ort  to  accomplish  this  important  work,  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  make  up  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  full 
transactions  of  the  society  ibr  each  year,  including  a  rtcord  of  the  new 
products  introduced,- new  modes  of  culture  adopted,  and  new  facts 
brought  to  light  in  each  and  eveiy  department  of  industry  in  the  State. 
Also,  to  show  the  many  advantages  our  State  presents  to  the  industrious 
immigrant  who  is  seeking  a  new  and  permanent  home,  where  he  may 
accumulate  about  him  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  with  the 
least  labor  and  exertion. 

These  books  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all  members  of  the 
society  and  to  all  other  applicants  throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  believed 
such  distribution  has  accomplished  much  good  in  stimulating  and  direct- 
ing in  a  i^rofitable  channel  the  energies  of  our  people.  They  are  also 
sent  in  exchange  to  all  other  similar  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
in  many  of  the  European  counties,  and  to  j^nblio  libraries  and  private 
individuals  who  ajjply  for  them;  and  in  this  way  we  have  abundant  proof 
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that  they  are  accomplishing  u  valuable  work  in  the  interest  of  immigra- 
tion by  spreading  information  and  attracting  attention  to  our  valuable 
resources. 

We  would  here  suggest  that  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
is  annually  collected  through  the  channels  open  to  the  society  for  an 
annual  publication,  instead  of  a  biennial  one,  and  that  such  annual  pub- 
lication would  be  of  but  little  additionrd  expense  to  the  State  compared 
to  the  increased  benefits  that  would  result  therefrom.  Nearly  all  the 
State  societies  of  the  Atlantic  States  issue  annual  publications,  as  does 
also  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  General  Government;  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  many  more  and  stronger  reasons  whj*  our  society  should 
do  so  than  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  practice  in  the  old  Eastern 
States.  In  those  States  the  systems  of  conducting  all  agricultural  opera- 
tions have  been  reduced  to  a  science  or  art  by  a  series  of  experiences 
banded  down  from  father  to  son  through  many  generations,  until  it 
would  seem  but  little  more  was  to  be  learned.  They  are  not  seeking  to 
add  to  their  already  crowded  poj)ulation  by  offering  inducements  to 
immigrants  to  settle  among  them,  and  yet  they  keep  up  their  annual 
publications  and  consider  the  money  thus  used  well  spent.  Although 
we  have  in  a  few  years  made  great  improvements  and  advancement  in 
the  development  of  our  agricultural  resources,  and  learned  much  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  the  future,  yet  we  have  but  just  begun  lo 
read  the  great  book  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject  Avhich  the  future 
will  open  to  us.  We  have  abundant  undeveloped  resources,  and  but  a 
very  few  people,  comparatively,  to  develop  them.  An  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  the  active,  working,  intelligent  kind,  is  one  of  o\v  greatest 
necessities,  and  there  is  no  more  effectual  or  economical  way  of  securing 
that  class  of  immigration  than  by  |)ublishing  and  advertising  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  class  we  want,  the  many  advantages  we 
offer  them.  It  is  from  this  class  of  people  we  receive  the  most  frequent 
inquiries,  and  it  is  found  that  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  answering 
such  inquiries  so  as  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  and  action  is  to 
send  in  answer  a  late  volume  of  the  society's  transactions.  But  "when 
such  transactions  are  published  but  once  in  two  years  much  of  the 
matter  contained  in  any  particular  volume  must  of  necessity  have  been 
collated  from  one  to  two  j-ears  before  publication,  and  if  the  volume  is 
two  yeai's  old  at  the  time  of  sending  them,  such  matter  would  be  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  using  it  in  answer  to  a  present  inquiry.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  slow  process  of  publishing  to  the  world  our  rapidly 
developing  and  as  rapidly  increasing  resources  and  advantages  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  who  has  the  true  interests  of  our  State  at  heart, 
and  who  will  give  this  subject  a  moment's  thought. 

In  this  connection  we  will  mention  that  we  have  already  received 
numerous  orders  for  the  forthcoming  transactions,  one  of  which  is  for  a 
thousand  volumes  for  distribution  by  the  California  Immigrant  Union. 
As  this  volume  contains  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  valuable 
statistical  information  gathered  from  various  public  and  private  sources, 
and  an  unusual  number  of  able  and  exhaustive  essays  on  various  agri- 
cultural subjects  of  great  present  interest,  some  of  which,  to  render 
them  more  valuable  and  practical,  require  to  be  illustrated  by  wood  cuts, 
we  would  recommend  the  printing  of  at  least  five  thousand  volumes, 
and  that  provision  be  made  for  procuring  the  necessary  cuts  for  illus- 
tration. We  would  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  by  the 
present  Legislature  for  the  annual  publicat,ion  hereafter  of  the  society's 
transactions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  correspondence  of  the  society  is  annually  increasing,  both  with  our 
own  citizens  and  District  and  County  Societies  and  Farmers'  Clubs  and 
with  similar  societies  in  other  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries. 
This  corresi)ondence  embraces  every  conceivable  subject  relating  to  the 
multitudinous  industries  of  the  earth.  To  answer  all  inquiries  in  a  reli- 
able and  satisfactory  manner  the  Board  regard  as  one  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  organization  of  the  society,  and  have  ahvaj^s  made  it  one 
of  the  leading  duties  of  their  Secretarj'-  to  cultivate  correspondence 
M'herein  information  can  be  obtained  or  imparted.  Carrying  out  this 
idea,  our  Corresponding  Secretary  earh'  last  Spring  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  of 
nearlj'  all  the  Atlantic  States,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an  exchange 
of  products,  particularly  fruit,  for  exhibition  at  the  Fairs  of  the  several 
societies  to  be  held  during  the  Fall  months.  Many  of  the  societies 
addressed  responded  favorably  to  the  i)roposition,  and  the  result  was 
that  at  one  Fair  we  had  on  exhibition  fruit — principally  pears  and 
apples — from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska.  This  exhibition  of  fruit  from  so  many  of  the  States  for- 
merly the  homes  of  so  many  of  our  citize}is  constituted  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  features  of  our  Fair.  It  atforded  our  people 
an  opportunit}-  of  comparing  directly  the  fruit  grown  in  their  old  homes 
with  that  grown  in  the  homes  of  their  adoption.  And  although  in  the 
recollections  of  younger  years  and  of  childhood  to  manj-  of  our  people 
the  Eastern  fruit  had  been  painted  with  brighter  colors  and  relieved 
with  more  delicate  tints,  and  although  in  such  recollections  more  agree- 
able flavors  and  pleasant  acids  had  been  attributed  to  it,  yet  when  these 
fruits  were  brought  in  direct  contact  with  those  grown  in  our  own  State, 
when  the  eye  could  behold  and  the  taste  compare,  these  impressions  of 
a  former  day  were  quickly  dispelled,  and  the  almost  universal  verdict 
was  in  favor  of  our  California  grown  fruit.  Some  of  the  Eastern  apples 
were  i:)ronounced  better  than  some  of  ours;  but  as  to  pears,  ours  were 
incomparably  better  than  any  others  exhibited. 

Our  fruits — piincipally  apples,  pears,  and  grapes — were  also  sent  East 
and  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  most  of  the  States  above  named,  and  at 
the  Fair  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  held  at  Eichmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  attracted  the  universal  attention  of  the  people  in  attendance, 
and  the  very  general  comment  of  the  Eastern  press.  The  verdict  by 
the  Eastern  people  and  press  was  generally  more  favorable  to  our  fruit 
than  that  of  our  own.  Our  pears  and  grapes  were  natural  wonders.  It 
required  very  positive  assurance  to  convince  many  intelligent  jieopie  that 
our  grapes  were  not  grown  under  glass.  At  the  Fair  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  our  State  was  most  highly  complimented,  and  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  City  of  Richmond  to  the  delegates  in  attendance 
the  following  sentiment  was  unanimously  approved:  "California — the 
real  or  modern  Hesperides.  Her  fruit  trees  and  vines,  with  their  roots 
in  a  golden  soil,  bear  a  golden  fruitage." 

AVe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  this  exchange  of  fruits  with 
these  Eastern  societies  many  advantages  Avill  result  to  our  State,  b}' 
attracting  to  it  the  attention  of  people  who  will  be  induced  sooner  or 
later  to  make  it  their  jDermanent  homes. 
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As  another  result  of  a  well  directed,  correspondence,  there  were 
exhibited  at  our  lust  State  Fair  many  of  the  industrial  products  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  a  number  of  Commissioners  from  the  Japanese 
Government,  including  a  Special  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  attended 
the  Fair  in  person,  with  an  American  as  interpreter  and  agent.  These 
Commissioners  were  well  pleased  with  our  exhibition,  and  with  the 
evidences  of  agricultural  life  and  prosperity  generally.  Among  the  first 
visible  fruits  of  this  courtes}'  shown  these  people  we  may  mention  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  fine  merino  sheej)  and  good  blooded  cattle  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Japanese  and  shipped  to  their  own  countr}^,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  young  men  of  Japan  have 
been  sent  out  to  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  learning  practically  the 
stock  raising  business,  and  becoming  familiar  with  our  system  of  agri- 
culture generally;  that  a  large  number  of  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds 
have  alread}^  been  ordered  from  our  nurserjanen  for  the  Japanese  market 
for  the  present  season,  and  that  the  j)rospect  now  is  good  that  Japan 
will  very  soon  become  one  of  our  best  customers  for  our  best  blooded 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  for  a  large  amount  of  our  nursery  pro- 
ducts, garden  and  field  seeds,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 

-      PRACTICAL   FIGURES. 

We  have  been  stating  in  general  terms  the  adaptability  of  our  climate 
to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  valuable  products,  and  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  our  soil.  To  show  that  we  have  not  overstated  facts,  we  will 
here  introduce  a  few  practical  figures  derived  from  reliable  official 
sources. 

By  a  careful  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  our 
State  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy — a  year  of  drought — as 
returned  by  the  County  Assessors  to  the  Surveyor  General,  we  find  that 
value  to  be  in  round  numbers  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Feeling  a  little 
in  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  our  figures,  we  asked  the  United  States 
Marshal  for  this  State  for  the  agricultui'al  statistics  of  the  State  as 
obtained  through  his  census  agents.  His  answer  and  table  of  statistics 
very  kindl}^  furnished  will  be  found  in  the  papers  accompanying  this 
report,  and  by  them  it  will  be  seen  that  his  estimate  is  identical  with 
our  own.  By  the  same  returns  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
for  that  year  was  two  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twelve,  which  being  divided  into  the  sixty  million  of  dol- 
lars— the  whole  product  value — gives  as  a  result  twenty-three  dollars 
and  ten  cents  the  value  of  the  product  of  each  acre  cultivated.  We 
would  here  state  that  this  estimate  of  value  is  not  based  on  export 
prices,  but  on  the  prices  actuall}'  obtained  by  producers  that  year. 

Again:  by  the  returns  of  the  Census  Agent  there  were  under  cultiva- 
tion that  year  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
separate  farms.  Allowing  each  farm  to  have  a  separate  owner  or  pro- 
prietor, we  have  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
farmers,  or  joint  proj^rietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  If  we  divide 
the  sixty  millions  of  dollars  equally  between  this  number  of  proprietors, 
each  will  have  received  as  his  gross  profits  two  thousand  and  fifty-six 
dollars  and  sevent}^  cents. 

agricultural  products  op  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  the  jiast  year,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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agiircfjate  agricultural  product  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one 
%vas  somewhat  less  than  in  eighteen  hundx'ed  and  seventy,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  most  of  these  products  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  j'ear's  crop  was  not  much  less  than 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy.  For  instance:  more  fruit  has  been 
exported  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  much  more  money  has  been 
realized  for  the  crop.  The  wine  crop  was  fully  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy — estimated  at  three  millions  of 
gallons — and  much  better  in  qualit}',  and  a  decided  improvement  in  prices 
has  been  obtained,  giving  to  the  producer  a  larger  return.  Again:  the 
wool  product  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was  in  round  numbers 
twent^'-five  millions  of  pounds,  against  nineteen  million  four  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  being  an  increase  of  five  million  five  hundred  and 
twent3"-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fort}"  pounds,  or  a  little  less 
than  twenty-nine  jDer  cent.  While  the  average  price  paid  to  producers 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was  about  twenty-seven  and  one 
half  cents  per  pound,  that  paid  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}"  was 
only  nineteen  cents  per  pound;  so  that  while  the  product  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sevent}-  brought  the  i^roducers  three  million  six  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  dollars,  the  product 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  brought  them  about  six  million 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or  over  fifty  per  cent 
increase. 

"We  doubt  whether  another  State  in  the  "Union  can  make  as  good  a 
showing  of  agricultural  products  and  values  under  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

INCUMBRANCES   TO    THE    STATE's   PROSPERITY. 

While  it  is  a  source  of  just  pride  and  gratification  thus  to  review  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
State  in  every  stage  of  her  industrial  history  has  labored  under  many 
disadvantages.  While  some  of  these  have  disappeared  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  others  have  been  removed  by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  others  still,  of  a  serious  and  threatening 
nature,  remain  to  retard  her  progress  in  the  wa}'  of  material  prosperity. 
With  eighty  million  of  acres  of  tillable  land  within  our  borders,  and  as 
we  have  seen  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  character,  we  are  actu- 
ally cultivating  less  than  three  million  acres;  and  the  total  population 
of  the  State  is  but  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  persons.  To  make  this  picture  still  worse  for  the  prospect 
of  a  general  clevelopraent  of  our  agricultural  resources,  upon  which  our 
prosperity  mainly  depends,  over  one  fourth  of  this  entire  j^opulation,  or 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventj'-three, 
are  residents  of  one  city — San  Francisco — and  nearly  one  half,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  are 
residents  of  twenty-four  of  our  larger  cities  and  towns,  leaving  but 
three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  as  resi- 
dents of  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  mining  and  rural  disti'icts  of 
the  State,  and  actual  occupants  of  the  soil.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
probable  that  our  estimate  of  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventj'-five  as  the  actual  owners  and  cultivators  of  farms  in  the  State, 
is  rather  above  than  below  the  truth.  AYhy  this  scarcity  of  i^opulation 
in  the  rural  districts?     Why  so  few  farmers  in  a  State  possessed  of  such 
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vast  quantities  of  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  fertile  lands  and  a  climate 
not  excelled  in  the  world?  Does  not  farming  pay  here?  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  average  farmer  does  better,  as  we  have 
shown  above,  than  in  California.  Is  it  not  an  agreeable  and  easy  coun- 
try to  farm  in?  There  is  no  country  on  earth  where  the  farmer  can 
accomplish  so  much  with  so  little  labor.  We  have  no  snow,  no  cold, 
freezing  Winter  seasons,  lasting  from  four  to  six  months  ever}'  year, 
during  which  the  farmer  is  kept  hard  at  work  to  provide  the  necessary 
firewood  to  keep  his  household  comfortable,  and  in  housing  and  feeding 
his  stock,  the  hay  and  grain  to  secure  and  preserve  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  labor  hard  the  previous  six  months  of  the  year.  We  have 
here  but  two  seasons — the  rainy  season  or  seed  time,  and  the  dry  season 
or  harvest.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  not  over  forty  days  in  the  entire 
year  in  which  the  farmer  cannot  without  any  inconvenience  work  in  the 
field;  and  we  are  warranted  b}^  facts  in  saying  that  the  judicious  and 
economical  general  farmer  can,  in  California,  on  say  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  with  his  own  individual  labor  and  a  single  team,  raise  and  market 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  general  agricultural  products,  and  at 
double  the  net  profits,  as  he  could  in  the  State  of  New  York  or  any  of 
the  Northern  Atlantic  States. 

If  in  addition  to  such  a  favorable  showing  of  natural  advantages  for 
Calil'ornia  we  could  go  forth  and  publish  to  the  world  another  very 
important  fact,  that  we  have  within  our  borders  from  thirty  million  to 
forty  million  acres  of  land  equally  as  fertile  and  valuable  and  as  favor- 
ably located  as  much  of  that  which  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  that 
all  this  land  was  open  to  purchase  in  lots  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each,  and  at  the  Government  price  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  we  are  satisfied  it  would  not  be  three  years 
before  our  State  would  contain  half  a  million  of  the  happiest  and  most 
prosperous  agriculturists  in  the  world,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  to  which  our  soil  and 
climate  are  so  well  adapted.  Then  the  idlers  in  our  towns  and  cities 
would  seek  and  find  constant  and  profitable  employment  in  the  country, 
or  would  themselves  become  proprietors  and  independent  cultivators  of 
farms  and  useful  and  valuable  members  of  the  communit}'.  Then  our 
valuable  water  privileges,  of  which  we  have  more  than  all  New  England 
combined,  would  be  occupied  and  utilized,  and  the  ring  of  the  anvil  and 
hum  of  the  spindle  would  be  heard  all  over  the  State.  Then,  too,  Avould 
come  commerce,  and  natural  and  permanent  prosperity  would  return  to 
the  cities. 

LAND    MONOPOLIES. 

But  what  is  the  position  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  lands 
throughout  the  State?  Why  are  they  uncultivated  and  unproductive? 
Is  it  true  that  these  lands  are  monopolized  by  individuals  and  held  in 
large  bodies,  of  but  little  profit  to  their  owners,  and  at  such  immeasurable 
disadvantage  to  the  State?  What  are  the  facts?  By  reference  to  some 
statistics  collected  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  the  illustration 
of  another  subject,  we  find  that  in  the  County  of  Colusa  there  were 
assessed,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-one,  to  six  different 
ownerships,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  acres  of  land;  in  the  County  of  Tehama,  to  five  different  owner- 
ships, forty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  acres;  in  the  County 
of  Butte,  to  five  ownerships,  sixty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  acres;  in  the   County  of  Monterey,  to   eight  ownerships,  one 
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hundred  and  twent^'-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  acres; 
in  the  (.'ouuty  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  to  eleven  ownershii)s,  two  hundred 
and  fitly-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres;  in  the  County 
of  Santa  Barbara,  to  thirteen  ownerships,  four  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  nine  lumdred  and  seventy -three  acres;  in  thie  Count}'  of  San 
Diego,  to  seven  ownerships,  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres;  in  Kern  Count}',  to  nine  ownerships,  three 
hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two  acres;  in  Fresno 
County,  to  seven  ovvnershijis,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighteen  acres;  in  Merced  County,  to  seventeen  ownerships, 
five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  acres;  and  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  to  thirteen  ownerships,  three  million  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  acres. 

Thus  in  eleven  counties  of  this  State,  statistics  collected  by  this 
Board,  not  with  a  view  of  showing  the  large  ownerships  of  land,  but 
for  another  object  entirely,  develop  the  astonishing  fact  that  one  hun- 
dred proprietorships  own  and  control  five  million  four  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  acres  of  land,  or  an  average  of 
fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  each.  This  is  three 
million  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  acres  more  land  than  the  whole  amount  under  cultivation  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  when  the  agricultural  product  of  the 
State  was  valued  at  sixty  million  dollars.  Divide  these  possessions  of 
these  one  hundred  proprietorships  into  farms  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each,  and  they  would  make  thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  farms.  Let  these  farms  be  occuj^ied  each  by  a  family  of  five 
persons,  and  there  would  be  added  to  our  rural  population  and  producing 
classes  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  persons. 

If  each  one  of  these  farms  was  cultivated  and  made  to  produce  at  the 
same  rate  per  acre  that  our  laud  under  cultivation  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  did  produce,  the  additional  value  to  our  annual  agricultural 
products  would  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  dollai's,  or  very  nearly 
this  sum,  as  they  are  now  made  to  produce  but  vei*y  little  to  their 
owners.  This  last  sum  would  also  be  about  the  measure  of  the  perma- 
nent annual  addition  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Again:  this 
land  is  now  assessed,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  at  about 
an  average  of  two  dollars  per  acre.  If  divided  into  farms  as  supposed, 
it  would  at  least  add  ten  dollars  an  acre  to  its  annual  assessed  value, 
and  thus  would  add  fifty-four  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  to  the  permanent  wealth  and  taxable  property  of 
the  State.  These  lands  have  cost  their  owners  on  an  average  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  are  now,  a  very 
large  portion  of  them  at  least,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  an 
advance  figure,  though  at  a  very  low  or  moderate  price  in  comparison 
to  their  real  value — say  from  two  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  acre, 
according  to  quality  and  location.  "What  we  have  stated  in  regard  to 
large  ownerships  of  land  in  the  counties  named,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  own  some  three  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
State,  granted  to  them  by  the  General  Government  in  aid  of  the  great 
enterprises  which  they  have  undertaken  and  accomplished.  The  lands 
of  this  company  are  also  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and  at  about 
the  same  rates  per  acre  as  those  of  the  i^rivate  parties  to  which  we  have 
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referred.  These,  then,  are  the  facts,  that  very  nearly  all  the  lands  in 
the  State  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  passed  fi'om  the  ownershij)  of  the 
Government  to  that  of  private  parties,  and  that  the  prices  of  these  lands 
are  advanced  considerably  above  the  Government  prices  for  public 
lands  in  this  and  in  other  States.  These  are  the  facts,  and  this  is  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  monopoly  in  California.  These  are  the 
present  facts  with  which  we  as  a  people,  and  with  which  the  State  of 
California  have  to  deal.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  complain  of  the  legis- 
lation that  opened  the  way  to  this  state  of  things.  It  is  a  ftniitless  labor 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  our  State  and  National  Land  Offices, 
which  has  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  these  lands  in  a  few  hands 
and  in  large  bodies,  rather  than  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  except 
to  i^revent  the  continuance  of  such  management.  We  have  to  deal  with 
this  question  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  best  way  is  to  look  at  it  in  a 
practical  common  sense  manner.  It  interests  the  people  and  the  State 
now  mostly  and  almost  wholly  as  it  relates  to  and  has  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  another  question  of  great  importance — the  question  of 

IMMIGRATION. 

There  seems  to  be  a  universal  opinion  in  California  that  the  increase 
of  population  by  the  introduction  of  an  industrious,  working,  thriving 
peojDle,  would  add  greatly  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State.  This 
opinion  we  believe  to  be  well  founded,  and  that  it  is  to  the  general 
interest  of  all  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  to  encourage  the  immigration 
to  our  State  of  that  class  of  people. 

Does  the  fact  that  the  millions  of  uncultivated  but  rich  and  fertile 
lands  of  the  State  belong  to  individuals  instead  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments,  change  this  general  interest  and  this  general  duty  of  our 
people?  Both  the  General  Government  and  the  State  have  sold  their 
respective  portions  of  these  lands,  and  have  I'eceived  the  full  price 
demanded  for  them,  so  that  we  as  a  people  have  no  longer  any  direct 
interest  in  these  lands  or  in  their  ownership.  But  we  have  an  interest, 
and  a  vital  one,  in  their  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  in  the  addi- 
tional wealth  and  prosperity  we  have  shown  such  cultivation  and 
improvement  will  bring  to  the  State. 

Will  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  these  lands  at  advanced  rates  over  the 
Government  prices  brings  riches  and  wealth  to  some  of  our  enterpris- 
ing citizens  injure  any  of  us  as  individuals,  or  detract  from  the  great 
benefits  that  will  thus  accrue  to  us  as  a  people  or  State?  On  the  con- 
trar}^,  will  not  the  wealth  of  these  individual  citizens  add  so  much  to  the 
general  wealth  and  taxable  property  of  the  State?  Will  it  not  be 
equivalent,  indeed,  to  just  so  much  additional  capital  put  in  circulation 
among  us,  to  develop  our  latent  resources  and  add  to  our  general  pros- 
perity? Who,  then,  will  be  wronged  by  the  encouragement  of  such 
immigration,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  public  revenue?  Will 
not  ail  the  lands  within  the  State  the  title  of  which  is  in  individuals  be 
compelled  to  bear  their  portion  of  such  expense?  Most  certainly  they 
will.  If,  however,  these  titles  were  still  in  the  General  Government 
and  State,  they  would  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  purposes  of 
encouraging  immigration,  as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes.  Then,  so 
far  as  our  people  or  State  is  concerned,  is  it  not  rather  a  benefit  and 
advantage   than  an   injury  that  these  lands  are  private   property,  and 
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conjsequently  liable  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  any  outlay  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  to 
settle  up  and  bring  additional  Avealth  and  capital  into  the  State? 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  lands  are  not  honestly  or  proportionally 
assessed  and  taxed,  this  is  another  and  separate  question,  and  one  that 
may  be  remedied.  Let  the  State  remedy  the  objection,  and  see  to  it  that 
they  are  properly  and  proportionally  assessed  and  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  on  every  dollar  of  their  "  full  cash  value,"  the  same  as  other 
property.  Nor  should  their  owners  complain  at  this,  or  even  at  a  pro- 
portionally high  assessment  and  taxation,  while  a  portion  of  the  funds 
realized  from  such  taxation  is  appro^jriated  to  encourage  immigration, 
and  thus  bring  to  them  a  greater  than  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  of 
such  immigration  by  furnishing  them  customers  for  their  lands  and 
enhancing  their  value.  It  is  true  that  these  lands  are  held  at  higher 
rates  than  Government  lands  in  other  States,  and  that  it  will  cost  immi- 
grants more  to  obtain  lauds  here  than  where  they  can  buy  at  the  Govern- 
ment prices.  But  we  would  remind  the  intelligent  immigrant  that  the 
lowest  priced  article,  even  in  land,  is  not  always  the  cheajjest.  The 
agricultural  lands  of^  California,  as  a  general  thing,  are  all  ready  for  the 
plow.  No  clearing  of  heavy  timber  is  required,  no  obstruction  whatever 
to  immediate  cultivation  is  presented.  And,  as  we  have  shown,  Califor- 
nia is  one  of  the  most  favorable  countries  in  the  world  for  the  poor 
farmer  to  get  a  start  in.  We  have  proved  by  official  statistics  that  the 
average  product  of  all  the  land  under  cultivation  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy,  a  year  ot  drought,  brought  to  the  producers  the  handsome 
sum  of  twenty-three  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  acre.  Well  may  we  ask, 
where  can  the  industrious  immigrant,  rich  or  poor,  do  better?  Where 
can  he  do  half  as  well?  There  is  no  difficulty  here  in  obtaining  any 
quantity  of  land  on  most  favorable  terms  as  to  time.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  crop  produced  and  sold  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, many  a  man  has  paid  for  his  farm  and  bought  as  much  more  land, 
or  built  a  comfortable  farm  house  and  barn;  and  the  opportunities  for 
doing  just  as  well  by  any  enterprising  farmer  are  almost  without  num- 
ber in  all  portions  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  now  for  sale  at  very  low  rates,  say  two  dollars  per  acre,  are 
not  considered  of  the  best  quality  for  the  production  of  cereals,  but  are 
well  adapted  to  vineyards,  silk  and  fruit  culture  of  all  kinds,  and  when 
brought  under  cultivation  in  these  specialties,  never  fail  of  a  crop.  In 
this  connection  we  will  state  it  as  a  historical  fact,  that  since  the  first 
introduction  of  the  vine  into  the  State,  at  the  first  settlement  of  our  old 
Missions,  there  never  has  been  a  failure  in  the  grape  crop,  nor  has  the 
fruit  crop  ever  failed  in  the  State.  These  very  lands  that  can  now  be 
had  at  two  dollars  per  acre  will  return  a  greater  profit  to  the  skillful 
and  economical  manager  than  lands  in  France  or  Italy,  or  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  or  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  States,  held  at  fi'om  one 
hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  if  devoted  to  wine, 
silk,  raisin,  or  general  fruit  and  nut  culture. 

It  is  also  equally  true  that  much  of  this  land  that  can  be  had  at  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  is  equally  as  valuable  for  the  production  of 
the  cereals  as  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  these  grains,  and  from 
which  the  owners  realized  this  stason  from  thirty  dollars  to  forty 
dollars  per  acre.  Again,  there  are  alreadj'  railroads  projected  and  being 
built  through  almost  every  section  of  the  State  in  which  any  of 
these  lands  are  located,  so  that  markets  for  everj-thing  produced  will 
soon  be  or  are  now  within  easy  distance.     General  plans  for  irrigation 
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are  also  being  adopted  and  pushed  forward  to  completion,  thus  placing 
the  certainty  of  water  within  the  control  of  every  cultivator,  and  render- 
ing a  crop  of  any  kind  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  well  satisfied  that  no  other  State  in  the  American  Union  presents 
greater  inducements  or  more  certain  prosperity  to  the  enterprising, 
skillful,  and  economical  immigrant  than  does  California.  We  are  also 
well  satisfied  that  whoever  jjersists  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  dark- 
est side  of  our  condition  in  California  is  not  only  injuring  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  State,  but  is  also  doing  a  great  injury  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  come  and  make  their  homes  among  us  and 
enjoy  the  uuequaled  advantages  and  prosperity  that  here  awaits  them. 

THE    FENCE   QUESTION. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  at  present  undergoing  more  earnest  dis- 
cussion in  the  agricultural  communities  of  the  State  than  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  building  of  fences.  If  the  general  expression  of  the  press  be 
a  true  indication  of  the  Avishes  of  the  people,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  a  pretty  general  disposition  to  abandon  the  system  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms that  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  this  country  and  State,  and  adopt 
the  European  system  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  growing  crops. 
While  it  is  the  province  and  desire  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
to  all  the  industries  of  the  State  a  fostering  care  and  equal  protection 
and  encouragement,  we  cannot  ignore  the  many  considerations  urged  in 
favor  of  the  change  proposed.  If  it  be  found  upon  an  unbiassed  exam- 
ination of  this  subject  that  such  a  change  will  bring  greater  benefits  to 
the  greater  interests,  or  the  greater  good  to  the  greater  number  of  our 
people,  without  inflicting  severe  wrong  or  hardship  on  other  interests, 
then  the  sooner  the  change  be  made  the  better.  It  is  a  contest  between 
two  classes  of  property — in  general  terms,  grain  and  cattle.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  owners  of  the  former  that  as  grain  or  growing  crops  of 
all  kinds  are  passive  and  cattle  are  aggressive,  that  the  natural  rights  of 
property  and  the  equities  regulating  the  management  and  relations  of 
the  same,  as  well  as  the  moral  obligations  of  the  owners,  would  require 
that  the  latter  should  be  restrained  from  committing  depredations  on  the 
former,  and  that  whatever  expense  is  necessaril}'  incurred  in  furnishing 
the  means  of  such  restraint,  such  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  owners 
of  the  latter,  and  consequently  that  all  laAvs  founded  upon  a  different 
principle  should  be  repealed,  and  that  laws  recognizing  this  position 
should  be  enacted  and  enforced. 

RELATIVE    PROPBRTY    CONSIDERATIONS. 

As  we  have  before  stated  in  this  report  the  returns  of  the  County 
Assessors  and  the  census  reports  fix  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  State  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  including 
grain,  roots,  and  wine,  and  excluding  fruits,  at  sixty  million  dollars. 
By  the  same  returns,  the  whole  number  of  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds  in  the  State  is  thirty-  million  nine  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand and  forty-six.  Valuing  these  at  one  dollar  each — and  this  is  cer- 
tainly below  their  real  value — and  discarding  the  odd  thousands  for  con- 
venience, w^e  have  an  additional  property  of  thirty  million  dollars — 
making  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  growing  crops  and  property 
requiring  protection  from  the  ravages  of  the  stock  of  the  State. 

Now,  taking  the  whole  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in 
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the  State  (leaving  out  the  hogs,  because  the  principle  is  already  recog- 
nized and  enforced  by  the  present  laws  as  regards  them)  and  placing 
their  value  at  their  market  prices,  and  we  have  the  total  of  that  value 
in  round  numbers — thirty  million  dollars — or  just  one  third  the  total 
value  of  the  other  agricultural  products  or  growing  crops. 

Here,  then,  we  have  among  us  thirty  million  dollars  of  aggressive 
property  and  ninety  million  dollars  of  passive,  owned  to  a  great  extent 
by  different  parties.  If  the  former  are  allowed  to  roam  and  seek  their 
living  without  restraint  the  latter  Avill  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
destroyed;  and  the  question  arises  upon  which  class  of  property  or  upon 
which  set  of  owners  shall  the  expense  of  such  necessary  restraint  be 
placed?  Not  taking  into  account  the  amounts  or  values  of  the  different 
classes,  and  only  considering  their  nature,  a  disinterested  umpire  would 
naturally  say  the  expense  must  be  paid  by  the  cattle  or  their  owners. 

Again,  in  all  associations  of  property  for  the  general  gain — incorpo- 
rated companies  for  instance — the  greater  number  of  shares  or  the 
majority  in  value  controls  and  manages  the  whole  interest,  and  that  con- 
trol and  management  is  uniformly  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  associa- 
tions. Why  should  not  the  same  rule  of  action  obtain  in  this  case  and 
be  enforced  by  the  State  in  the  management  of  the  property  of  its  citi- 
zens, as  the  State,  so  far  as  property  relations  is  concerned,  is  but  an 
extensive  incorporation,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  rights 
and  equities  of  those  relations. 

EXPENSE   OF    FENCES. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  under  fence  in  the  State,  according  to 
Assessors'  returns,  is  four  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-two.  This  fence  has  not  cost  less  than  three 
dollars  per  acre  for  every  acre  inclosed,  or  a  sum  total  of  fourteen 
million  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  dollars,  a  trifle  less  than  one  half  the  value  of  all  the  stock  in  the 
State. 

The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  at  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent  a  month 
would  be  two  million  forty-two  thousand  and  twenty -three  dollars.  The 
annual  expense  for  repairs  of  fences,  and  the  natural  depreciation  beyond 
the  possibility  of  repair,  can  hardly  be  less  in  this  destructive  climate 
than  twenty  j^er  cent  of  the  original  cost,  a  sum  equal  to  two  million 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dol- 
lars, which,  added  to  the  interest  account,  gives  us  five  million  thirty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars,  the  annual  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  fences  of  the  State.  This  is  now  a  tax  and  incumbrance 
on  our  agricultural  industries  and  energies.  If  levied  exclusivelj'  on  the 
stock  raising  interest  it  would  amount  to  an  annual  tax  of  over  one 
sixth,  or  nearl}^  seventeen  per  cent  of  its  present  value,  and  would  work 
an  immediate  ruin  of  the  business  itself.  Deducted  exclusively  from  the 
annual  products  of  the  other  agricultural  industries,  as  under  the  pres- 
ent rule  it  really  is,  it  forces  upon  them  an  annual  loss  of  about  eight 
and  one  half  per  cent,  and  is  truly  a  serious  burden  for  them  to  bear. 

SCARCITY    OF   TIMBER. 

It  is  not  improper,  in  this  connection,  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
scarcity  of  lumber  in  this  State.  Indeed,  this  scarcity  and  the  cost  of 
lumber    for   the  building  of   fences  may  be  instanced  as  one   of   the 
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strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  change  of  law  and  custom  on  this 
subject.  It  is  now  but  about  twenty-two  years  since  the  consumption 
of  timber  and  lumber  commenced  in  California,  and  according  to  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  at  least  one  third 
of  all  accessible  timber  of  value  then  growing  in  the  State  is  already 
consumed  or  destroyed. 

We  have  but  just  commenced  the  great  work  of  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  building  railroads,  bridges,  warehouses,  wharves,  fac- 
tories, bulkheads,  timbering  mines,  etc.,  and  in  the  twenty-two  years  to 
come  we  shall  require  for  such  purposes  ten  times  as  much  timber  as  we 
have  used  in  that  period  of  the  past.  If  the  scarcitj^  and  cost  of  fencing 
material  is  already  among  the  greatest  drawbacks  or  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances to  the  agricultural  advancement  of  our  State,  without  a 
change  in  this  respect  we  may  well  feel  a  degree  of  solicitude  for  our 
agricultural  interest  ten  years  hence.  To  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
the  use  of  lumber  is  equivalent  to  its  production.  We  hope,  therefore, 
the  subject  of  the  fence  laws  will  receive  the  impassionate  and  careful 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  that  its  importance  at  this 
time  demands. 

forest  culture. 

No  more  important  subject  can  engage  the  attention  of  a  California 
Legislature  than  the  encouragement  of  tree  and  artificial  forest  culture. 
The  most  wisely  managed  and  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  coun- 
tries of  Europe  long. since  saw  the  importance  and  necessity  of  planting 
and  cultivating  forests,  and  England  and  Scotland  can  boast  of  their 
thousands  of  acres  of  majestic  pines,  beeches,  and  oaks,  at  home,  and 
their  extensive  forests  of  valuable  timbers  in  their  provinces  abroad. 
Germany  has  large  groves  of  our  valuable  California  redwood  growing 
in  Government  forests,  in  connection  with  other  groves  of  valuable 
timbers  collected  from  all  portions  of  the  world,  and  these  forests  are 
the  pride  as  they  are  monuments  of  the  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
Germany  has  a  special  Bureau  of  the  Government,  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  science  and  practice  of  artificial  forest  culture,  and  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  natural  forests.  France,  Austria, 
and  Eussia,  even  at  an  early  day,  gave  to  forest  culture  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  of  the  Governments,  and  now  the  artificial  forests  of 
those  countries  are  classed  among  the  most  valuable  and  highly  prized 
Government  property.  California  naturally  was  but  a  poorly  timbered 
country,  and  the  limited  natural  forests  within  her  borders  have  been 
most  recklessly  and  uselessly  destroyed.  While  it  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  State  to  check  this  reckless  destruction  of  the  natural 
forests,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  less  importance  to  encourage  and  foster  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  artificial  forests. 

HARD   TIMBER. 

The  scarcity  of  hard  wood  timber  in  this  State,  fit  for  the  manufacture 
of  wagons,  carriages,  and  agricultural  machinery  generally,  has  operated 
to  retard  these  particular  branches  of  mechanical  industry,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  been  a  serious  tax  on  the  farmers  who  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  using  such  machinery.  From  the  fact  that  so  few 
valuable  varieties  of  hard  timber  were  found  growing  here,  naturally 
the  impression  generally  prevailed  that  the  climate  of  the  State  was  not 
adapted  to  the  production  of  such  timber;  that  even  though  the  most 
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valuable  kinds  should  be  planted  and  cultivated  here  artificially,  the 
timber  thus  grown  in  our  climate  would  be  brash  and  brittle,  and  would 
be  of  a  poor  quality  generally,  like  that  of  the  native  production.  Recent 
experiments,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  and  the  offering  by  them  of  small  premiums  in  a  judicious  way, 
have  most  effectually  proven  these  impressions  not  well  founded.  It 
has  been  shown  by  positive  experimental  proof  that  the  best  Eastern 
varieties  of  hard  wood  timber,  particularly  the  black  and  yellow  locust, 
the  black  walnut,  the  wild  black  cherry,  the  osage  orange,  the  rock  and 
hickory  elms,  the  various  kinds  of  hard  wood  mulberry,  the  butternut, 
the  chestnut,  and  the  hard  maple,  and  many  other  good  varieties  can  be 
grown  here  much  more  rapidly  than  in  theii'  native  forests  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Atlantic  States.  Not  only  this,  but  the  timber  of 
many  of  these  kinds  of  trees  grown  here  has  been  thoroughly  and 
practically  tested  by  competent  mechanics,  and  found  to  be  equal  in  all 
the  qualities  of  durability,  elasticity,  and  strength  to  the  timber  of  the 
same  varieties  grown  East.  We  have  also  imported  and  grown  success- 
fully some  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  hard  wood  trees  from 
Australia,  and  the  timber  produced  from  these  is  also  found  to  be  equal 
to  that  grown  in  its  native  country.  The  facts  thus  obtained  by  a  small 
outlay  are  very  valuable  and  suggestive,  and,  in  our  opinion,  warrant  a 
special  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  liberal  sum  of  money,  to  be 
judiciously  expended  through  the  medium  and  under  the  direction  of 
this  society  or  its  officers  for  the  encouragement  of  artificial  forest 
culture. 

AGRICULTURAL    ANT)    MECHANIC    ARTS    COLLEGE. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  Congress  donated  to  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  the^Legislature  of  California,  in 
order  to  reap  the  benefits  of  such  donation,  created  and  established  a 
State  University,  and  provided  that  such  University  should  consist  of 
the  following  Colleges  of  Arts: 

First — A  State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  State  College  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  a  State  College  of  Mines,  a  State  College  of  Civil  Engineering, 
and  such  other  Colleges  of  Arts  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  be  able 
and  find  it  expedient  to  establish. 

Second — A  State  College  of  Letters. 

Third — A  College  of  JVIedicine,  Law,  and  other  like  professional  Col- 
leges. 

In  the  Act  creating  this  University  the  Legislature  provided  expressly 
that  the  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be  first  established,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  moderate  system  of  manual  labor  shall  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  College  and  upon  its  agricultural  or 
ornamental  grounds,  having  for  its  object  practical  education  in  agri- 
culture, etc.,  and  to  aftbrd  the  students  an  opportunity  of  defraying  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  their  education;  that  the  College  of  Mechanic 
Arts  shall  next  be  established,  and  the  Regents  shall  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Mechanic  Arts 
are  an  especial  object  of  their  care  and  superintendence,  and  that  they 
shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  entitled  primarily  to  the  use  of  the 
funds  donated  for  their  establishment  and  maintenance  by  the  said  Act 
of  Congress.  From  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  Congress  donating  the 
land  to  the  State  and  the  Act  of  our  own  Legislature  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  University,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  JSTational  and  State  Legislatures.  That  intention  is  definite  and 
unmistakable  that  the  donation  by  Congress  was  for  the  sole  and  spe- 
cific purpose  of  founding  a  college  in  each  State  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  practical  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  It  was  donated 
with  a  view  of  elevating  the  industrial  classes,  of  creating  among  them 
a  taste  for  scientific  research  and  practical  and  technical  knowledge, 
and  thus  indirectly  of  developing  and  utilizing  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  this  endowment  has  been  and  is  being  adminis- 
tered in  a  way  to  secure  these  benefits  to  the  classes  and  objects  intended. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  the  Agricultural  College  is  organized  so 
as  to  secure  upon  its  Board  of  Management  one  Trustee  from  each 
county  in  the  State,  and  each  county  has  as  a  Trustee  of  the  college  its 
best  representative  of  its  leading  industries.  There  is  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  acres  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  college  already 
divided  up  into  farming  ground,  orchards,  vineyards,  woodland  for  arti- 
ficial forest  culture,  vegetable  and  nursery  gardens,  bo.anical  garden, 
ornamental  grounds,  and  arboretum.  A  labor  corps  of  students  is  estab- 
lished, and  all  the  students  are  required  to  labor  two  hours  on  each 
alternate  day  in  some  department  of  the  labor  on  the  farm,  under  the 
direction  and  instruction  of  a  skillful  and  intelligent  Superintendent, 
For  all  extra  labor  the  students  are  allowed  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an 
hour,  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  best  students  are  most  fre- 
quently the  most  industrious  laborers  and  receive  the  greatest  pecuniary 
aid  therefor,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and  economy 
and  good  robust  constitutions.  The  farm  is  well  stocked  with  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  and  no  department  of  agri- 
cultural industry  is  neglected. 

The  Cornell  University  of  New  York,  also  established  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  national  donation  to  its  citizens,  is  likewise  a  model  insti- 
tution, and  is  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Massachu- 
setts— the  primary  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  material  industries.  The  students  are  also  required  to 
perform  moderate  labor  here,  and  are  allowed  ten  cents  an  hour  for  the 
same.  The  President  of  the  institution  reports  here  also  the  best  labor- 
ers among  the  best  students  of  the  University.  A  lai'ge  amount  of 
labor,  such  as  under-draining,  special  and  experimental  fertilizing,  ha* 
been  done  on  the  farm  of  the  college,  and  nearly  all  by  the  students, 
who  are  thus  receiving  practical  lessons  in  agriculture  and  farming,  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  economy. 

California,  above  all  other  States,  needs  and  could  be  most  benefited 
by  a  practical  School  of  Agriculture,  of  Mines  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Her 
undeveloped  resources,  and  the  new  and  peciiliar  conditions  of  these 
resources,  demand  practical,  skillful,  and  intelligent  management  for 
their  development.  The  peculiar  location  and  climate  of  our  country 
require  extensive  irrigation  and  reclamation  systems,  to  inaugurate  and 
accomplish  which  demands  the  highest  science  and  engineering  ability. 
Indeed,  the  field  for  experiment  in  agriculture,  for  genius  in  the  direc- 
tion and  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  mining  and  civil  en- 
gineering, is  unlimited,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  involved  in  the  good  or  bad  management  of  these  great 
physical  questions. 

How  important,  then,  that  all  the  means  in  our  hands  or  at  our  com- 
mand for  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences, 
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in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  should  be  rigidly  and  judiciously 
applied  in  that  direction.  How  important  that  the  expressed  will  and 
intent  of  the  National  and  State  Legislatures  in  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  the  benefit  of  these  industries  should  be  faithfully  and  effec- 
tually executed. 

Indeed,  those  interested  in  these  industries  and  in  the  development  of 
our  material  resources  have  a  right  to  and  should  demand  of  the  State 
such  an  execution  of  the  trust  donated  to  her  for  their  special  benefit. 

But  what  is  the  real  condition  of  our  Agricultural  College  to-day? 
We  have  a  University,  and  as  one  of  the  colleges  composing  that  Uni- 
versity there  is  a  College  of  Letters,  or  Classical  College,  in  all  respects 
tolerably  and  in  many  respects  admirably  equipped — good  enough  for 
Yale  or  Harvard. 

For  an  Agricultural  College,  which  by  law  was  to  be  first  established 
and  to  receive  primarily  the  benefit  of  the  donation,  we  have  a  Professor 
of  Agriculture — but  transferred  to  and  engaged  in  the  chemical  depart- 
ment. 

For  a  farm  we  have  at  Oakland  a  highly  ornamental  park,  which  is  a 
delightful  resort  for  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  favorite 
drive  for  the  citizens  of  Oakland  and  vicinity.  The  ornamentation  is  of 
such  a  character  that  no  use  can  ever  be  made  of  this  ground  for 
experiments  in  agriculture  or  horticulture,  and  indeed  it  is  not  designed 
that  there  ever  shall  be. 

At  Berkeley  we  have  a  most  excellent  piece  of  land,  upon  which  has 
been  expended  this  year  in  laying  it  out  and  in  general  ornamentation 
the  sum  of  nearly  nine  thousand  dollars;  but  not  one  dollar  to  prepare 
it  for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes,  and  if  it  is  ever  to  be  used 
for  these  purposes  most  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  will  have  to  be 
undone.  It  is  understood  that  the  Eegents  put  the  time  of  occupation 
of  the  lands  at  Berkeley  for  agricultural  purposes  to  a  period  of  eight  or 
ten  years  hence.  The  agricultural  Professor  has  not  yet  been  permitted 
to  plant  a  tree  or  make  one  single  experiment  on  the  grounds  of  the 
University,  either  in  agriculture  or  horticulture. 

For  an  Agricultural  College  building  we  have  the  basement  story  of  a 
building  called  the  Agricultural  College,  but  really  designed  in  the  far 
future  for  a  chemical  and  metallurgical  department.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  we  have  accepted  the  grant  of  Congress  and  nominally 
established  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  College,  we  have  really 
nothing  to  show  for  them  in  a  practical  way.  All  that  we  have  to  show 
for  the  congressional  donation  and  the  large  appropriations  from  the 
State  School  Fund,  the  Seminary  Fund,  and  the  Public  Building  Fund, 
is  a  Classical  College  where  students  designed  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions are  educated  free,  or  rather  at  the  expense  of  the  donation  and 
funds  intended  to  be  devoted  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
and  mechanics,  and  indirectly  for  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  State.  A  classical  education  will  never  make  a  farmer 
or  a  mechanic;  and  we  think  the  industrial  classes  have  just  cause  for 
complaint  at  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  designed  for  their  esj)ecial 
benefit  is  being  administered.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  twenty-two 
Eegents  who  have  had  the  management  of  the  aff'airs  of  the  University 
since  its  organization,  or  for  the  past  four  years,  we  find  that  twelve  are 
residents  of  San  Francisco,  and  eight  of  Oakland  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  that  but  one  of  the  whole  number  is  a  practical  agricul- 
turist, and  one  a  practical  mechanic. 
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Having  called  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  features  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  College  about  which  we  think  the  agriculturists 
and  mechanics  have  a  right  to  complain,  we  commend  the  whole  subject 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Legislature. 

IRRIGATION    AND   RECLAMATION. 

The  season  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  was  a  season  well  cal- 
culated to  call  general  attention  to  the  benefits  and  prove  the  necessity 
of  the  adoption  of  some  general  plan  of  irrigation  throughout  each  of  the 
large  open  valleys  of  the  State.  The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two is  ushered  in  under  circumstances  equally  as  well  calculated  to 
call  general  attention  to  the  benefi  s  and  prove  the  necessities  of  some 
general  plan  of  reclamation  from  ■  uinous  overflow  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  these  same  valleys. 

An  experience  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the  State  and  indi- 
viduals have  squandered  beyond  redemption  in  efforts  at  special  recla- 
mation millions  of  money,  and  the  floods  have  swept  away  millions  of 
property  and  caused  an  incalculable  amount  of  suff'ering  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives,  has  pretty  effectually  jiroved  the  utter  useiessness  of  any 
effort  to  reclaim  any  considerable  portion  of  the  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands  of  the  interior  of  the  State  on  any  plan  or  system  that  shall  not 
embrace  within  its  scope  all  of  this  class  of  lands  bordering  on  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  including  the 
islands  about  their  confluence. 

The  same  experience  has  proved  the  utter  impracticability  of  any 
plan  or  system  for  such  reclamation  that  shall  not  contemplate  addi- 
tional channels  to  conduct  the  water  thz'ough  the  great  valleys  which 
are  by  nature  necessarily  the  receptacles  of  the  vast  quantities  of  water 
that  fall  on  the  great  extent  of  rapidly  sloping  watersheds  that  so 
closely  surround  them,  as  well  as  additional  outlets  into  the  bays  or  tide 
water  at  points  some  distance  from  the  one  at  which  all  these  waters 
are  now  by  the  natural  channels  concentrated  and,  as  it  were,  heaped  up 
together.  These  propositions  suggest  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
considering  a  joint  plan  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  that  shall  embrace 
in  mutual  interests  and  mutual  benefit,  and  consequently  mutual  duties 
and  joint  expense,  the  entire  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the 
Coast  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  north  and  east  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  This  district  of  country  embraces  an  area  of  not 
less  than  five  million  acres  of  land — the  largest  portion  of  which,  owing 
to  the  droughts  and  floods  to  which  it  is  so  frequently  subject,  is  not 
sufficiently  reliable  as  an  agricultural  country  to  support  above  the 
contingencies  of  occasional  loss  and  suff'ering  any  very  large  amount  of 
population,  but  which,  securely  reclaimed  from  destructive  overflows, 
and  supplied  with  the  facilities  of  necessary  irrigation,  can  be  made  to 
support  more  easily  and  in  a  condition  of  greater  permanent  prosperity 
than  the  present  inhabitants  enjoy,  one  person  to  every  acre  of  land 
within  its  limits,  or  five  million  of  people. 

The  longer  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  general  irrigation  and 
general  reclamation  is  delayed,  the  greater  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
subject  will  be  involved.  Local  plans  and  special  systems  will  engage 
the  attention  and  enlist  the  energies  and  means  of  the  people,  conflict- 
ing rights  and  vexatious  questions  of  water  privileges  will  grow  up  to 
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involve  them  in  unfriendly  contention  and  fruitless  litigation,  and  the 
whole  country  will  suffer  for  the  want  of  a  system  of  general  whole- 
some laws  that  shall  secure  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights  to  all. 
The  Legislature  cannot  too  soon  address  itself  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  this  subject. 

REAL    ESTATE   AND    PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since  the  last  Eeport  the  Board  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority ' 
vested  in  them  by  the  original  charter  of  the  society,  purchased  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate.  Five  blocks  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
inclosed  grounds  occupied  by  the  society  as  stock  grounds  and  race 
course,  have  heretofore  belonged  lo  an  association  known  as  Union 
Park  Association.  The  property  was  purchased  by  the  association  for 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  society  was 
allowed  to  use  it  free  of  charge  during  its  annual  Fairs;  but  the  rent  of 
the  ground  and  all  its  benefits,  except  during  the  Fairs,  belonged  to  the 
association.  The  Board  has  purchased  sixty-six  of  the  seventy-two 
shares  of  this  property,  together  with  all  its  improvements,  at  its 
original  cost,  and  intend  as  soon  as  practicable  to  purchase  the  six 
remaining  shares,  which  it  is  understood  can  be  had  at  the  same  rate. 

The  south  half  of  the  Union  Park  ground,  now  all  in  possession  of 
the  society,  is  owned  by  an  association  known  as  Agricultui-al  Park 
Association,  but  the  society  hold  a  perpetual  lease  of  this  half,  the  only 
condition  being  that  the  society  shall  hold  an  Agricultural  and  Stock 
Fair  annually  on  the  same,  and  in  default  of  such  Fair  the  lease  is  abro- 
gated and  the  land  reverts  to  the  original  owners.  So  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  society  is  owner  in  fee  of  the  north  half  of  the  grounds, 
and  so  long  as  it  keeps  up  the  annual  Fairs  is  virtually  so  of  the  south 
half.  The  value  of  this  property,  with  improvements,  is,  at  a  low  esti- 
mate, from  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  Within 
the  last  two  years  the  Board  has  expended  some  twelve  thousand  dollars 
in  permanent  improvements  upon  these  grounds,  and  within  the  next 
two  years  it  will  become  necessary  to  make  still  greater  and  more  costly 
improvements.  The  main  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at 
the  trials  of  speed,  the  examination  and  grand  parades  of  stock,  requires 
to  be  taken  down  and  replaced  with  one  of  at  least  double  the  present 
capacity.  The  necessary  expense  of  such  improvement  is  estimated  at 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Improvements  have  also  been  made  at  the  Pavilion.  The  County  of 
Sacramento,  with  her  accustomed  liberality  toward  the  society,  has 
borne  a  share  of  these  improvements.  The  capacity  of  the  halls  for 
exhibition  purposes  have  within  the  last  two  years,  by  such  improve- 
ments, been  doubled,  and  yet  at  the  last  Fair  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  the  use  of  additional  ground,  and  still  all  the  lumber  wagons  and 
heavy  agricultural  machinery  had  to  be  exhibited  in  the  open  air. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  increased  usefulness  of  the  society 
heavy  additional  outlays  are  becoming  necessary.  As  these  outlays  are 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  material  industries  of  the  State  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  that  class  of  citizens  who  contribute  most  to  the 
improvement  of  these  industries,  we  feel  warranted  in  asking  of  the 
Legislature  a  liberal  appropriation  to  aid  the  society  in  meeting;  them. 
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LIBRARY. 


One  of  the  great  necessities  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State 
ie  a  general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  our  farming  com- 
munities. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  on  this  coast  a  public 
agricultural  library,  embracing  to  any  extent  the  many  valuable  agricul- 
tural works  now  extant  and  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  best  man- 
aged and  most  useful  eastern  Agricultural  Societies.  The  State  at  great 
expense  has  purchased,  and  by  large  annual  outlays  maintains  a  library 
at  the  State  Capitol,  mainly  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  legal  jurispru- 
dence and  general  legal  literature,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
producing  classes;  but  this  library  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  the 
industrial  classes,  nor  is  it  designed  or  intended  to  benefit  them  or  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  or  other  material  industries  of 
the  State. 

To  secure  the  general  welfare  and  increase  the  skill,  effectiveness,  and 
practical  intelligence  of  the  producing  classes,  should  be  among  the  first 
objects  of  an  enlightened,  popular  Government;  and  in  no  other  way 
can  these  objects  be  so  economically  and  surely  secured  as  by  placing 
within  the  reach  of  these  classes  public  libraries  well  filled  with  works 
treating  in  a  practical  manner  of  the  several  industries  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  is  the  proper  custodian  of 
such  library,  and  but  for  the  want  of  means  the  Board  would  long  since 
have  provided  it.  The  great  need  of  such  library  is  the  daily  experience 
of  the  officers  of  the  society,  as  a  convenience  for  reference  in  answering 
inquiries  constantly  coming  from  the  industrial  classes.  The  State 
should  no  longer  neglect  to  supply  this  want,  and  thus  in  this  respect 
place  the  producing  classes  upon  an  equal  footing  with  its  professional 
and  non-producing  citizens.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  hoping  it  will  be  pressed  more  particularly  by  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  districts,  feeling  confident  that  its  justice 
will  secure  it  against  any  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
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FINANCES   OP   THE   SOCIETY. 


Unexpended  appropriations  in  1869. 
Balance  brought  from  account  1869. 

Eeceipts  for  1870 

Eeceipts  for  1871 , 


Cash  assets  for  two  years 

Contra. 

Incidental  expenses  and  Premiums  for  1870. 

Permanent  improvements 

Paid  for  real  estate 

Incidental  expenses  and  Premiums  for  1871. 

Permanent  improvements 

Paid  for  real  estate 


Total  expenses  for  two  years 

Balance  in  treasury  January  Ist,  1872. 


$2,883  00 

61  84 

33,9.32  30 

44,797  77 


$81,674  91 


$28,428  68 
6,000  00 
5,600  00 
33,541  83 
6,500  00 
1,000  00 


81,070  51 
$604  40 


CHAS.  F.  EEED, 

President. 


N.   HOAG, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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A  COMPILATION 

OF   ALL    THE    LAWS    NOW    IN    FOECE    EELATING    TO    OE 
AFFECTING  THE  STATE  AGElCULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 


AN  ACT 


TO  INCOKPOKATE  A  STATE  AGElCULTUEAL  SOCIETY  AND  APPEO- 
PEIATE  MONEY  FOE  ITS  SUPPOET. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  aud  incorporated  a  society  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  "California 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a 
common  seal,  to  make,  ordain  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such 
by-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  said  society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs;  provided,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the 
laws  and  Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  society  shall, 
by  its  name  aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
at  pleasure.  The  said  real  estate  shall  be  held  by  said  society  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erect- 
ing inclosures,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  calculated  and  designed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural, 
mechanical  and  domestic  manufactures  and  productions,  and  for  no  other 
purposes. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause,  said  society  shall  ever 
be  dissolved,  or  fail  to  meet  within  the  period  of  two  consecutive  years, 
then  the  real  estate  held  by  it,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
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tenances  belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  are  now  sold  by 
execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Legislature. 


AN  ACT 


SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  TO  INCOKPORATE  A  STATE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY-FOUR,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH,  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  society 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  a  President 
and  nine  directors,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

[Amended  section.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  be  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  January  every  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life 
members  and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
four  delegates  from  each  County  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State 
incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  corporations, 
and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agi'icultural  Society  also  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes;  said 
delegates  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  Fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each  such 
society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural  Convention;  provided,  said 
Convention  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  may  admit  any  person  or  persons  representing  any  of 
said  County  or  District  Agricultural  Societies,  as  the  Convention  may 
determine  by  a  majority  vote,  whether  such  persons  shall  have  been 
elected  by  their  respective  County  or  District  Societies,  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its 
election,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  equal  portions  (omitting  the  Presi- 
dent), one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  3'ear,  one  portion  two  years, 
and  one  portion  three  years;  one  third  of  the  number,  together  with  the 
President,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annually 
thereafter;  the  Directors  to  hold  office  three  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, choose  one  of  its  other  members  temporary  Chairman.  They  shall 
elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board,  prescribe 
their  duties,  fix  their  pay;  and  the  said  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  said  Board. 

Sec  5.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to 
collect  and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manu- 
facturing resources  of  the  State;  shall  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
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industry  and  products  of  the  State;  and,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
Jauuar}^  of  each  year  in  which  the  Legishature  shall  be  in  regular  session, 
they  shall  furnish  to  the  Governor  a  lull  and  detailed  account  of  all  its 
transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected,  and 
information  gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and  also  a  distinct 
financial  account  of  all  funds  received,  from  whatever  source,  and  of 
every  expenditure,  for  Avhatever  purpose,  together  with  such  suggestions 
as  experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  State;  the  said  reports  to  be  treated  as  other  State 
documents  are. 

Sec.  (3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suit- 
able nmnber  of  persons  to  act  as  Marshals,  who  shall  be  from  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  until 
noon  of  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  with  which  Constables  are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or 
offenses  committed  within  or  with  reference  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  orchards,  vin.eyards,  gardens,  etc.; 
provided,  that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow,  or  pay  an  amount  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  j'ear  for  traveling  expenses  of  Visit- 
ing Committees  in  examining  said  farms,  et  cetera;  prucldtd  further,  that 
no  person  except  practical  agriculturists  shall  be  appointed  on  said  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  optional  with  any  to  whom  a  premium  is  awarded 
to  receive  the  article  named  or  its  equivalent  (as  affixed)  in  coin. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Agricultural  Society  shall  have  power  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  to  make  such  alterations  in 
its  constitution  as  shall  make  it  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  10.  All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.     This  Act  siitdl  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


COJ^STITUTION" 


State  Agricultural  Society 


CONSTITUTION 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


ARTICLE    I. — NAME. 


Section  1.  Tbis  society  shall  be  called  "  The  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Society." 

ARTICLE  II. — OBJECT. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  society  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  general  development  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  To  foster  every  branch  of  mechanical  and  household  arts 
calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of  home  life. 

Sec.  3.  To  extend  and  facilitate  the  various  branches  of  mining  and 
mining  interest. 

ARTICLE    III. — MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  Annual  Members. — Any  person  who  has  during  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  or  who  shall  during  this  year  or  any 
subsequent  one,  pay  into  the  funds  of  this  society  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars, may  become  a  member  of  the  same;  such  membership  to  expire  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  the  following  December. 

Sec.  2.  Ijife  Members. — Any  person  may  become  a  member  for  life  by 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars;  or,  if  already  a  member,  by  the  payment 
of  forty  dollirs,  and  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from  all  dues  and  assess- 
ments. 

Sec.  3.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. — Any  person  whom  the 
Board  shall  propose  may  be  elected  an  honorary  or  a  corresponding 
member,  and  shall  enjoy,  free  of  charge,  all  the  privileges  of  the  society, 
except  voting  and  holding  office. 

Sec.  4.  Privileges  of  Members. — Any  citizen  of  this  State,  being  a 
member  of  this  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  ofiice,  entitled  to  vote,  and 
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enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  library,  under  the  rules  of  the  same,  and  have 
free  admission,  accomjianied  by  his  wife  and  minor  children,  to  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  permitted  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums in  any  or  all  departments. 

Sec.  5.  Repulsion  of  Members. — 'Anj^  member  who  shall  present  for 
exhibition  any  article  or  animal  which  he  is  not  entitled  by  the  i-ulcs  of 
the  society  to  exhibit,  or  who  shall  attempt  to  deceive,  or  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  good  faith  toward  the  society,  may  be  expelled  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  society;  pro- 
vided, always,  that  no  member  shall  be  expelled  unless  written  notice  of 
the  allegetl  offense  shall  have  been  served  on  him,  or  left  at  his  usual 
place  of  residence  at  least  twenty  days  previous  to  the  action. 

ARTICLE   IV. — OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  President  and 
nine  Directors,  who  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  live  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They  shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary, not  members  of  the  Board.  The}^  may  also  appoint  annually,  as 
officers  of  the  Board,  a  chemist,  a  botanist,  a  meteorologist,  a  geologist, 
a  metallurgist,  an  ornithologist,  and  an  entomologist,  and  define  the 
duties  of  each.  They  may  appoint  such  committees  on  the  various 
departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufactures,  either  generally 
or  for  specific  purposes,  as  they  ma}'-  deem  important  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  require  such  committees  to  report  the  results  of 
their  investigations  to  the  Board  at  such  limes  as  may  be  named  by 
them. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  the  society;  shall  have  power  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Board  when  necessary,  and  at  the  wu'itten  request  of 
ten  members  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  society;  shall  appoint  all 
meetings  not  otherwise  provided  for:  shall  vote  only  at  the  election  of 
officers,  and  in  case  of  a  tie;  and  shall  sign  all  financial  and  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  society  not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  from  an}-  meeting  of  the  Board  or  society,  any 
Director  may  be  called  to  the  chair,  and  during  such  meeting,  and  for 
the  completion  of  any  business  transacted  or  ordered  at  the  same,  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  society,  keeping  in  a  separate  book  copies  of  all  letters 
written  in  the  name  or  on  behalf  of  the  society,  holding  the  same  free 
to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  the  society,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  same.  He  shall  also  receive  and  file  all  letters  addressed  to  the  society, 
holding  the  same  subject  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  society  and  the  Board,  keeping  a  full  record  of  the  doings 
of  each  in  a  separate  book,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  to  the  Committee  on  Publication  within  five  days  after  the 
close  of  such  meeting.  He  shall  prepare  and  publish  all  notices  of  meet- 
ings, shall  keep  a  roll  of  all  Standing  Committees,  and  call  the  same 
(noticing  absences)  whenever  desired  to  do  so  by  the  Chair;  shall  sign 
all  certificates  of  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships,  and  forward 
the  same  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  He  shall  keep,  in  a  book 
prepared  for  that  especial  purpose,  the  name  and  address  of  every  mem- 
ber; shall  prepare  and  sign  all  gratuitous  or  complimentary  cards  or 
tickets  of  admission;  shall  countersign  all  diplomas,  certificates  of  merit. 
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etc.,  awarded  by  the  society,  and  forward  the  same  to  their  respective 
chiimants.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Librarian;  shall  keep  the  seal,  and  all 
the  plates,  dies,  engravings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  society,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  struck  therefrom  such  medals  and  impressions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  specimens,  models,  plants, 
seeds,  books,  etc.,  and  arrange,  prepare,  or  distribute  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board.  He  shall  prepare  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
Board  to  the  Society,  and  all  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Society  to  the 
State.  He  shall  receive  all  moneys  due  or  payable  to  the  Society,  and 
pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  taking  his  receipt  therefor;  shall  hold  all 
bonds  filed  by  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duty,  and  all  vouchers  for  every  class  of  expenditure.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  drafts  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  all  certificates  of  annual  and 
life  membership,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  same,  in  a  separate  book, 
as  they  are  issued,  and  shall,  in  JDecember  of  each  year,  prepare  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  according 
to  the  law  incorporating  the  same.  For  which  services  he  shall  receive 
such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  decide  to  pa}'. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  the  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receipt  for  all 
funds  at  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall  disburse  the  same  only  on 
the  order  of  the  Board,  attested  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
He  shall  also  hold  in  trust  all  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  notes,  deeds, 
or  other  evidences  of  d^bt  or  possession  belonging  to  the  Society,  and 
shall  transfer,  invest,  or  dispose  of  the  same  only  by  direction  of  the 
Society,  or  by  a  written  order  of  the  Board.  He  shall,  within  ten  days 
after  his  election,  file  with  the  Secretary  a  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties;  said  bond  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  and  to  be  in 
a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  combined  amounts  of  the  funds  on  hand  and 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year;  and  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
make  to  the  Society  a  detailed  rejiort  of  all  his  doings;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  sliall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  decide  to  pay. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  the  Board. — The  Board  of  Managers  shall  have  the 
general  and  financial  management  of  all  the  aftairs  of  the  society  in  the 
interim  of  annual  meetings.  It  shall  till  all  vacancies  occurring  between 
elections,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  all  meetings,  fairs,  exhibitions,  etc.  The  Board  shall  also  have 
power  to  make  its  own  by-laws  (not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution) 
and  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  its  own  meeting. 

article   v. — STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  Committee  of  Finance. — The  Committee  of  Finance  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account,  to  examine  and  approve  all 
bills  before  they  are  paid,  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  finances 
of  the  society,  and  to  report  their  doings  in  full  to  the  Board  whenever 
called  on  so  to  do. 

Sec  2.  Library  Committee. — The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  (the  Secretary  being  one),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  library  and  cabinet,  to  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  (said  rules  and  regula- 
tions being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board),  to  suggest  such  means 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  enlargement  of  both  the  library  and  cabinet  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings, 
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together  with  the  state  of  the  department  under  their  charge,  at  each 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  3.  Visiting  Committee. — The  Visiting  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine  all  farms,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  field  crops,  mining  claims,  ditches,  mills,  etc.,  which 
may  be  entered  for  competition,  and  which  shall  require  examination  at 
other  times  and  places  tlian  the  annual  Fair;  to  award  premiums  for  the 
same,  according  to  the  schedule,  and  recommend  such  gratuities  as  they 
may  deem  proi^er,  and  make  a  full  report  to  the  Board  at  least  one  day 
j)revious  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  Committee  of  Publication. — The  Committee  of  Publication  shall 
consist  of  three  (the  President  and  Secretary  being  two),  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  contract  for  and  superintend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  all  printing  and  publishing  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
society. 

ARTICLE   VI. — DONATIONS    AND   BEQUESTS. 

Section  1.  All  donations,  bequests,  and  legacies  to  this  society,  desig- 
nated b}^  the  donors  for  any  particular  purpose  embraced  within  the 
objects  of  the  society,  shall  be  with  strict  fidelity  so  applied;  and  the 
name  of  each  donor,  together  with  the  amount  and  description  of  such 
donation,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  designated,  shall  be  registered 
in  a  book  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

article   VII. — MEETINGS   AND   EXHIBITIONS. 

Section  1.  Exhibitions. — The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  Fair  and 
Cattle  Show  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  may  at  its  discretion  hold 
such  other  exhibitions  as  it  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

Sec.  2.  Annual  Meeting. — The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  the 
Capital  of  the  State  at  such  time  during  the  month  of  January  in  each 
year  as  the  Board  may  designate,  at  which  time  all  the  officers  from 
whom  reports  of  the  preceding  year's  service  are  required  shall  present 
the  same,  and  all  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected  by  ballot; 
and  all  officers  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  duly 
qualified. 

Sec.  3.  Special  Meetings,  how  called. — No  special  meeting  of  the  society 
shall  be  called  but  upon  thirty  days  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper published  in  each  of  the  Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Marysville,  and  Stockton;  nor  without  a  request  signed  by  at  least  ten 
members. 

Sec.  4.  Proxy  Voting. — It  shall  not  be  admissible  for  any  member  to 
vote  by  proxj^  in  any  meeting  of  this  society,  or  its  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum  of  the  Society. — At  any  meeting  of  this  society  fifteen 
members  (a  majority  of  whom  shall  represent  counties  other  than  the 
one  where  the  meetmg  shall  be  held)  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE   IX. — OFFICE   AND   ROOMS. 

Section  1.  The  office,  rooms,  library,  and  cabinet  of  the  society  shall 
be  permanently  located  at  the  Capital  of  the  State. 
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ARTICLE    X. AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  must  be  presented  in 
writing-  at  an  annual  meeting,  when,  if  unanimously  agreed  to,  they  shall 
be  adopted;  but  if  there  be  objection,  an«l  a  majority  consent  thereto, 
they  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  lie  over  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  when  they  shall  be  read,  and  if  after  due  discussion  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members  present  vote  for  the  amendments,  they  shall  be 
adopted  and  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  Constitution. 

article    XI. EFFECT. 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  shall  take  effect  fi'om  and  after  its 
passage. 


I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  amended  by  unanimous  consent 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
Januaiy,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

I.  iS".  HO  AG,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  1870. 


To  THE  Members  op  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  to  you  our  annual  report  at  this  time  we 
feel  no  little  pride  and  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  management  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
our  care,  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  financially  and 
otherwise,  than  at  present. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the 
past  year,  the  i^resent  position  and  wants  of  the  society,  together  with 
some  recommendations  for  changes,  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  society 
more  efficient  in  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  State's  numerous 
agricultural  and  other  resources  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  and  results  of  the  industries  of  the  State 
for  the  past  year  the  Board  find  abundant  reason  for  indulging  in  most 
sincere  thankfulness  to  Providence  for  the  general  prosperity  that  has 
heen  vouchsafed  to  our  entire  people.  In  looking  over  the  industrial 
prospects  of  the  future  we  also  find  abundant  reason  for  entertaining 
most  sanguine  hopes  for  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  a  healthy  and 
sulistantial  progress  in  all  the  arts,  sciences;  and  industries  that  con- 
tribute to  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  jjeople. 

The  long  continued  dry  weather  during  the  past  few  months  was 
beginning  to  cause  serious  apprehensions  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity that  we  were  about  to  experience  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  dry  season  like  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
thi-ee  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  late  rains,  however, 
and' the  general  change  of  the  weather  gives  promise  that  the  ensuing- 
year  Mnll  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that  the  State  has  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

In  pursuance  of  a  better  and  more  rational  system  of  agriculture 
which  our  grain  farmers  have  been  adopting  for  the  last  few  years,  an 
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unusually  large  breadth  of  land  was  Summer  fallowed  during  the  last 
Spring.  The  weather  for  farm  labor  the  fore  part  of  the  present  sowing 
season  being  so  favorable,  all  the  land  thus  prepared  has  been  put  in 
early  and  in  a  most  excellent  condition.  There  has  been  sufficient  rain 
to  keep  the  Avork  of  planting  going  on  continuously  in  most  portions  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  a  general  thing  land  has  been 
in  a  better  condition  for  working  and  planting  than  in  seasons  when 
we  have  experienced  a  greater  abundance  of  wet  during  the  planting 
time.  If  we  have  the  amount  of  rain  fall  between  this  and  Spring  which 
we  may  now  reasonably  expect,  we  may  look  forward  for  one  of  the 
most  abundant  grain  harvests  we  have  ever  experienced  in  the  State. 
The  prospects  of  an  unusually  large  foreign  demand  for  our  surplus 
grain  were  never  better  than  at  present.  The  supply  of  wheat  on  hand 
at  the  present  time  at  Liverpool,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee, 
the  great  centeirs  of  concentration  of  the  breadstutfs  of  the  world,  is 
reported  to  be  four  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand 
bushels  less  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  The  war  in  France  and  Germany, 
if  continued  until  after  the  time  for  planting  in  those  countries  is  past, 
must  cause  a  yery  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  breadstuffs  there 
the  coming  season,  while  the  excess  of  consumption  and  destruction  by 
the  armies  over  the  ordinary  consumption  of  those  countries  in  time  of 
peace  must  necessarily  be  very  great.  The  present  indications  are  that 
Germany  and  France  will  not  only  fail  to  produce  a  surplus  the  coming 
season,  but  that  they  will  themselves  be  heavy  buyers  for  their  own  con- 
sumption. 

SILK    CULTURE. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  this  i)rom- 
ising  industr}^  just  in  its  infancy  in  our  State,  has  met  with  a  very  unex- 
pected and  much  to  be  regretted  loss.  Our  silk  culturists,  encouraged 
by  previous  large  and  apparently  constant  demand  for  California  silk 
eggs  for  European  countries,  turned  their  product  for  the  past  season 
mostly  into  that  article.  Orders  were  received  from  Paris  last  Spring 
for  large  quantities  of  eggs,  and  the  prospect  for  good  jDrofits  to  j)ro- 
ducers  looked  very  flattering.  When  the  war  commenced,  however,  the 
orders  that  had  been  received  were  countermanded  and  no  others  sent 
out.  Great  injury  to  all  the  industries  of  France,  and  especiall}^  to  those 
connected  with  sUk  culture  and  manufacture,  is  the  necessary  result  of 
the  war,  carried  on  as  it  has  been  entirely  within  the  borders  of  that 
country.  The  sale  of  the  California  eggs  has  thus  unexpectedly  been 
cut  off  and  the  j)roduct  of  the  past  season  rendered  almost  an  entire 
loss.  As  the  eggs  will  necessarily  hatch  in  the  hands  of  the  producers, 
no  consideration  can  be  realized  from  them  excejit  for  those  necessary 
for  home  consumption.  Through  an  anomalous  combination  of  circum- 
stances the  immediate  demand  for  cocoons  has  also  been  injured  by  the 
war.  The  silk  manufacturing  machinery  of  France,  being  nearly  half 
that  of  the  world,  has  heretofore  been  able  to  consume  nearly  all  the 
silk  produced  in  Europe,  ami  has  also  required  large  importations  from 
the  silk  districts  of  Asia.  This  machinery  is  in  effect  now  most  entirely 
idle.  As  a  consequence  the  cocoons  and  raw  silk  produced  the  last 
season  in  many  portions  of  France,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  China  and  Japan,  are  seeking  a  market  elsewhere.  The 
capital  and  machinery  employed  in  silk  manufacturing,  outside  of  France, 
are  insufficient  to  handle  and  consume  the  large  amount  of  extra  mate- 
rial thus  offered.     Thus,  for  the  present,  the  market  is  overstocked  with 
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cocoons  and  raw  silk — a  thing  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  industry 
in  the  past,  and  not  probable  to  occur  again.  All  such  anomalous  con- 
ditions of  commerce  and  trade,  in  articles  of  such  universal  consumption, 
are  followed  by  changes  which  prevent  a  repetition  of  themselves  in  the 
future.  Such  changes  are  already  taking  place  in  reference  to  these 
i  ml  us  tries. 

^Janufactured  silk  goods  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  and  are 
likely  to  go  very  high.  Capitalists  in  our  own  country  are  seeing  the 
promise  of  certain  and  large  profits,  are  seeking  investment  in  silk  fac- 
tories. Heavy  manufacturing  houses  in  Lyons  and  other  portions  of 
France  that  have  heretofore  had  only  agencies  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  their  goods,  are  preparing  to  transfer  their  entire  establish- 
ments to  this  country.  Thus  the  war  in  France  has  set  the  eyes  of  silk 
manufacturers  towards  the  United  States.  The  fifty  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem duties  which  all  manufactured  silk  goods  imported  to  this  country 
have  to  pay  gives  them  a  strong  invitation  and  inducement  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  fact  that  raw  silk  and  cocoons  may  be  imported 
free  of  duty  opens  the  door  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials, while  the  favorableness  of  the  climate  in  many  portions  of  our 
couutrj^ — and  especially  in  California — for  the  production  of  silk  guar- 
anties a  plenty  of  that  raw  material  close  at  hand  for  all  future  time. 

If  peace  w^as  to  be  concluded  between  Germany  and  France  immedi- 
atel}^  the  silk  crop  of  France  for  the  next  year  would  necessarily  be 
very  light  if  not  a  total  failure.  It  will  require  years  to  repair  the 
injurius  already  done  to  this  industry,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  disease 
of  the  worms  which  has  prevailed  there  in  the  i>ast,  and  most  likely  will 
in  the  future,  it  is  not  jDrobable  that  the  production  will  ever  reach  the 
maximum  raised  before  the  war.  Thus  the  temporary  loss  to  our  silk 
culturists  is  accom23anied  with  a  promise  of  almost  certain  compensation 
in  the  immediate  future  of  an  hundred  fold,  and  the  industry  in  which 
they  are  engaged  has  received  an  impulse  as  unexpected  as  it  is  encour- 
aging. By  careful  inquiry  among  our  silk  growers  we  learn  that  the 
disease  among  the  worms  in  some  localities,  the  past  season,  was  entirely 
confined  to  those  of  French  or  European  origin.  The  Japanese  worms 
proved  hardy  and  healthy  in  all  cases,  even  when  fed  in  the  same  build- 
ings and  close  by  the  side  of  the  French  which  were  badly  diseased. 
Though  the  first  importations  of  Japanese  eggs  were  of  an  inferior  kind, 
making  small  cocoons,  of  late  varieties  have  been  obtained  from  the 
extreme  north  of  Japan  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  French 
annuals  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  silk  produced,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  healthy  and  reliable. 

There  are  more  mulberry  plantations  being  set  out  this  season  than  at 
anj'  planting  season  heretofore,  aiid  on  the  whole  the  industry  is  in  a 
mosL  promising  condition.  If  our  farmers  generally  would  plant  a  few 
mulberry  trees  about  their  buildings  and  on  the  line  of  the  highways 
and  division  fences  they  would  answer  the  double  purpose  of  ornament- 
ing and  beautifying  their  places  and  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
general  introduction  of  a  pleasant  and  valuable  industry.  Thus  also  an 
important  step  would  be  taken  towards  a  more  diversified  and  hence 
more  agreeable  and  profitable  agriculture. 

BEET    SUGAR. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  the  3"ear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  and  in  every  annual  report  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  our 
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people  has  been  most  earnestly  called  to  the  feasibility  and  importance 
of  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  in  our  State  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  therefrom.  So  important  have  we  deemed  this  subject  tliat  we 
have  returned  to  and  repeated  our  recommendations  year  alter  year,  and 
have  from  time  to  time  shown  by  carefully  compiled  statistics  the  amount 
of  gold  California  was  annually  exporting  in  return  for  sugar  imported. 

Within  the  last  seven  years — and  since  we  first  called  attention  to  this 
industry  and  demonstrated  its  practicability  in  California — we  have  paid 
for  iniported  sugars  and  molasses  over  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact  we  are  able  to  place  some  estimate  upon  the 
importance  of  the  successful  initiation  of  this  industry  in  our  State 
during  the  past  3'ear  upon  a  scale  that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  entire  suc- 
cess in  every  particular.  AVe  may  now  look  forward  with  certainty  to 
the  time,  and  that  not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  all 
the  sugar  and  molasses  we  shall  need  for  home  consumption,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  become  exporters.  Thus,  by  the  addition  of 
a  single  new  industry  we  shall  save  for  distribution  among  our  own 
people,  and  mostly  anioiig  the  laboring  class,  five  millions  of  dollars  a 
year. 

Other  and  still  greater  advantages  ma}^  be  looked  for  as  a  consequence 
of  this  new  industry.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  the  beet  contributes  greatl}'  to  increase  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  The  extraction  of  the  saccharine  matter  deprives  the 
root  of  only  a  part  of  its  elements.  The  pulj)  and  foliage  of  the  beet 
supplies  for  animals  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  returns  of  the  sugar 
works  will  enable  them  to  produce  manures  which  will  indefinitely 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  a  single  province  of  France,  where 
the  product  of  wdieat  before  the  introduction  of  this  industry  was  but 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
bushels,  and  the  number  of  cattle  seven  hundred,  a  fevr  years  after  its 
introduction  the  wheat  product  had  increased  to  one  million  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred. 

In  this  connection  we  would  suggest  that  experience  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  beet  sugar  countries,  has  proven  that  the  best  land  for 
this  purpose  is  that  which  will  produce  the  best  wheat  or  secretes  the 
greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  grape.  Many  sections  of 
this  State,  wdiere  the  land  has  been  for  manj'  years  subjected  to  an 
annual  dropping  of  grain,  and  is  for  this  crop  nearly  exhausted,  are  as 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  beet  as  the  richest  alluvial 
bottoms.  The  beets  on  such  lands  will  not  grow  so  large,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  root  per  acre  will  be  less  in  tons;  but  the  beets  will  be 
sweeter,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  will  be  greater. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  practicability  and  j^ropriety  of  the  organi- 
zation of  sugar  companies  among  our  farmers,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  means  and  facilities  of  the  company.  One 
hundred  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand,  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are 
not  necessary  to  a  successful  beginning.  On  the  contrary,  small  factories 
conducted  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  those  interested  in  them,  are  generally  more  economically  managed 
and  pay  greater  dividends  on  the  capital  invested.  Farmers  should  not 
wait  lor  capitalists  to  monopolize  the  profits  of  this  industry.  Good 
lands,  the  cooperation  and  intelligent  direction  of  labor,  with  a  small 
amount  of  read}^  money  with  which  to  put  up  buildings  and  purchase 
machinery  are  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  for  the  successful  and 
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profitable  mauufacture  of  sugar.  The  process  of  making  sugar  from 
beets  is  as  easily  learned  by  any  farmer  and  may  be  as  successfully  prac- 
ticed by  him  as  the  pi'oeess  of  making  cheese  from  milk. 

DAIRY    FARMING. 

Dairy  farming,  carefully  and  pro])erly  conducted,  has  always  been  one 
oi'the  most  profitable  of  the  agricultural  industi'ies  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  no  State  has  it  paid  better  than  in  California.  Among  our  most 
jn'osperous  and  wealthy  farmers  are  those  ^vho,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  made  a  specialty  of  dairy  farming.  The  people  of  no  other  State 
have  paid  so  dearly  for  their  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  ijrices  have  rated  heretofore,  it  costs  an  ordinary  family 
more  to  pay  their  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  bills  than  to  pay  for  all  the 
flour,  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  and  other  strictly  home  produced  agricul- 
tural necessaries  they  consume;  and  yet  we  are  safe  in  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  over  one  farmer  in  the  State  that  makes  a  practice  of  pro- 
ducing butter  or  cheese  for  sale  to  one  hundred  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  raising  wheat  and  barley  for  the  markets.  AVhile  we  are 
large  exporters  of  w^heat  and  barley,  we  still  import  annually  over  one 
million  dollars  worth  of  butter  and  cheese.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  California  system  of  agriculture.  We  would  most  earnestly 
recommend  our  farmers  to  keep  more  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep  on  their 
farms  and  cultivate  less  acres  to  grain.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  a 
change  in  the  practices  of  the  agriculturists  generally  would  result  in 
greater  j^ecuiuary  gains,  and  at  the  same  time  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

A  few  acres  w^ell  seeded  to  alfalfa  or  Chile  clover  will,  in  this  country, 
afford  a  good  living  to  almost  an  incredible  number  of  stock.  AVe  have 
noticed  almost  universally  increased  evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
surrounding  those  farmers  who  have  already  adopted  this  sj^stem  over 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  producing  exclusively  wheat 
and  barley  and  buying  everything  else  consumed  on  their  place  or  in 
their  families. 

CALIFORNIA    WINES    AND    GRAPES. 

There  has  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  a  sensible  change  for  the 
better  in  our  native  Avines.  This  has  been  evident  in  the  improvement 
from  year  to  year  of  the  samples  exhibited  at  our  County,  District,  and 
State  Fairs.  Another  evidence  of  such  improvement  is  found  in  the 
increased  demand  for  our  wines  for  general  consumption  and  a  correspond 
ing  decrease  in  the  demand  for  those  of  foreign  brands.  This  improved 
quality  of  our  wines  is  the  result  not  so  much  from  any  great  improvement 
in  the  kind  or  qualit}'  of  our  grapes  as  in  the  system  of  making  and 
handling  the  wines  themselves.  Our  grape  growers  have  learned  by 
experience  that  some  skill  is  required  to  make  a  good  and  uniform  quality 
of  wine,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  this  skill  and  the  necessary  means 
and  facilities  for  keeping  and  handling  the  juice  of  the  grape  until  such 
qualitj^  of  wine  is  secured,  it  is  less  trouble  and  more  profitable  for  them 
to  sell  their  grapes  to  those  who  possess  that  skill  and  the  required 
means  and  facilities.  Wine  making  companies  have  been  formed  in  many 
localities,  and  wine  factories  and  cellars  established,  at  which  the  grapes 
of  the  surrounding  country  are  purchased,  carefully  assorted  and  classed, 
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and  each  class  made  into  such  wine  as  in  the  jnd<2;nient  of  the  operators 
they  are  best  adapted.  This  system  of  Avine  making  is  one  that  we  have 
been  recommending  in  our  reports  and  otherwise  for  years  past,  and  we 
rejoice  that  it  is  being  so  generally  adopted.  It  is  the  only  system  that 
can  secure  good  and  uniform  bi*ands  of  wine,  and  give  them  character 
and  command  for  them  a  market  at  home  or  abroad.  The  evidences  of 
prosperity  inanifested  by  such  wine  making  companies  are  conclusive  as 
to  the  satisfactory  profits  made  on  the  capital  invested  in  this  manner. 
The  prices  paid  for  grapes — from  twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars 
per  ton — are  very  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  Well  cultivated  vine- 
yards of  the  California  grajje  are  made  to  yield  in  this  way  a  net  annual 
income  of  from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Good  vine- 
yards of  choice  table  grapes  jdeld  much  larger  incomes.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  have  averaged  for  years  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  net  per  acre;  while  the  Black  Hamburg,  Black  Malvoile,  and 
Golden  Chasselas  have  netted  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
Alexandria  Muscat  has  paid  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars  per  acre. 

We  present  these  figures  to  our  grain  farmers,  and  ask  them  if  it  will 
not  be  better  to  plant  vineyards  on  some  portions  of  their  lands  that 
have  been  cropped  with  grain  until  the  annual  product  scarcely  pays 
the  expense  necessary  to  secure  it.  Such  lands  are  still  good  for  the 
vine,  and  in  this  way  may  be  made  in  a  few  years  to  yield  a  handsome 
income  to  their  owners. 

While  annual  crops  of  grain  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  soil,  the  vine 
recuperates  and  improves  it.  While  grain  requires  planting  yearly, 
grape  vines  once  planted  and  in  bearing  will  yield  annual  crops  for  a 
lifetime.  There  has  never  yet  been  in  the  State  a  failure  of  the  grape 
crop  from  drought  or  anj^  other  cause.  While  we  would  encourage  the 
grain  farmers  on  the  plains  to  plant  vines,  and  thus  diversify  their  crops, 
we  do  not  forget  that  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  most  excellent  vine 
land  bordering  the  foothills,  generally  known  as  "red  land,"  and  a  vast 
area  in  the  foothills  themselves,  that  for  wine  making  and  raisin  culture 
cannot  be  excelled  in  the  world.  France  and  Germany  have  heretofore 
been  our  strongest  opponents  in  the  introduction  of  our  wines  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  While  we  regret  the  present  devastating  war 
between  them  as  a  great  calamity,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  man- 
kind generally,  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  many 
of  our  industJ'ies  as  a  result  of  that  war.  Among  those  industries 
alread}''  most  favorably  affected  thereby  are  grape  growing  and  wine 
making,  and  we  hope  our  people  will  not  be  slow  to  make  the  most  of 
the  advantages  thus  accruing,  nor  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  ren- 
der those  advantages  permanent  and  profitable.  A  late  ruling  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue,  to  the  effect  that  sparkling  wines 
made  from  the  native  grapes,  or  from  wines  produced  from  such,  are  not 
subject  to  taxation,  while  all  such  wines  made  from  foreign  grown  grapes 
or  foreign  wines  is  subject  to  taxation  under  the  Internal  Revenue  laws, 
is  most  favorable  to  the  wine  interests  of  our  State. 

FRUIT    CULTURE. 

Fruit  culture  in  California  is  becoming  one  of  our  most  promising 
industries.  For  some  years  before  the  completion  of  the  overland  rail- 
road and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  Eastern  markets  for  our  surplus 
fruits,  those  engaged  extensively  in  raising  fruit*for  sale  found  it  difficult 
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to  make  the  business  satisfactorily  remunerative.  The  fact  that  fruits 
in  many  portions  of  our  State  mature  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  same  kinds  do  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  acknowledged  supe- 
riority of  the  California  fruits  over  those  of  the  East,  and  the  improved 
facilities  lately  introduced  ior  shipping  fruits  a  great  distance  by  rail, 
are  affecting  most  favorably  this  industry  in  our  State. 

Again,  our  growers  are  learning  by  experience  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  different  localities  and  climates  of  our  State,  and  to  the 
markets  upon  which  they  depend  for  sales,  and  are  grafting  and  bud- 
ding and  improving  their  orchards  and  fruit  accordingly.  They  are  also 
learning  and  adopting  a  better  system  of  economy  in  management.  Less 
fruit  is  now  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the  orchards  than  formerly.  It 
is  either  dried  or  fed  to  stock  or  made  into  vinegar,  and  thus  in  one  way 
or  another  made  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  year's  operations. 

S'RUTTS    IN    the   MOUNTAINS. 

The  display  of  fruits  at  the  last  State  Fair  from  our  mountain  coun- 
ties made  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  features  of  the  exhi- 
bition. A  comparison  of  the  same  varieties  with  those  raised  in  the 
valleys,  illustrated  very  strikingl}'  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  many 
respects  over  the  latter.  The  mountain  fruit  is  more  highly  flavored, 
more  compact  and  finer  grained,  and  more  tart  and  juicy.  The  moun- 
tain fruit  ripens  much  later,  and  is  also  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
valley  in  keeping  qualities.  The  same  varieties  of  apples,  for  instance, 
that  ripen  in  the  valleys  in  September,  when  raised  in  the  mountains  as 
high  up  as  Placerville,  will  keep  well  until  February  or  March  and  even 
later,  before  becoming  mellow  and  good  for  eating  purposes.  This 
latter  fact  is  one  of  immense  value  to  our  State  as  a  fruit  growing 
country,  and  will  in  time  drive  the  Oregon  winter  apples  entirely  out  of 
our  markets.  It  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  supply  of  green 
apples  through  the  entire  year.  The  imperfect  means  at  the  command 
of  the  Board  for  collecting  reliable  statistics  of  many  of  our  products, 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  report  even  approximately  as  to  the 
quantity  or  value  of  the  fruit  raised  in  the  State.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  adaptability^  of  the  foothills  and  mountains  to  this  industry,  and  the 
proportions  it  is  assuming  in  these  districts,  we  are  assured  that  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  last,  from  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  about  the  City  of  Placerville, 
there  was  picked  and  marketed  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  fruits.  The  value  of  the  dried  and  winter  fruits  produced 
within  the  same  districts,  it  is  said  will  probably  equal  this  amount. 
Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  wines  and  brandy  made  within  this  same 
radius,  and  from  grapes  sold  and  shipped  to  Sacramento  for  manufac- 
ture, estimated  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  more,  and  we  have  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  product  of 
fruit  culture  in  a  small  section  of  one  of  our  mountain  counties  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  contained  not  a  fruit  tree  or  a  vine,  and  was  con- 
sidered worthless  except  for  the  gold  that  could  be  mined  from  its  soil. 
When  we  state  that  a  very  large  pi'oportion  of  the  land  embraced 
within  this  same  section  is  still  unoccupied  and  subject  to  be  purchased 
at  government  rates,  and  that  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  occupied 
places  contains  bearing  orchards  or  vineyards,  some  idea  of  the  vast 
agricultural  and  horticultural  resources  of  the  mountain  districts  of  our 
State  may  be  formed.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  owners  of  nearly 
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every  one  of  the  most  valuable  orchards  and  vineyards  that  have  pro- 
duced these  astonishing  results  made  their  beginning  in  a  small  way,  as 
doubtful  experiments.  With  no  other  capital  but  good  health  and  a 
will  to  work,  they  have,  by  patient  economy,  frugality,  and  persevering 
industrj-,  accumulated  valuable  fortunes  for  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  become  benefactors  to  their  fellow  men.  Let  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  arc  without  labor,  if  they  would  enjoy  like  thrift  and  pros- 
perity, imitate  their  example. 

SHEEP    HUSBANDRY. 

This  is  another  industry  well  adapted  to  our  cliiuate,  and  one  that  has 
proveci  \v  ry  successful  and  profitable  here.  The  seasons  are  so  mild  and 
favorable  that  the  increase  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ranges  have  been  gen- 
erally so  good  heretofore  that  flocks  have  not  required  anj"  additional 
food.  The  wool  has  as  a  general,  thing  considerably  more  than  paid  all 
expen.ses  of  keeping,  herding,  and  shearing  the  flock^,  while  the  increase 
of  shet|>,  with  good  care,  has  averaged  at  least  seventy-tive  per  cent 
per  annum.  Those  wdio  ten  years  ago  started  in  the  business  with  a  few 
hundred  head  of  sheep  and  have  remained  in  it,  can  now  count  their 
flocks  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Of  late  years,  however, 
a  considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  the  owners  of  large 
flocks  to  secure  sufiicient  j)asture  for  them.  The  ranges  have  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  for  other  agricultural 
purposes,  and  owners  of  sheep  are  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  other 
ranges  or  buy  the  land  required  to  sujjport  their  flocks.  Without  some 
precaution  or  provision  for  an  unfavorable  season  like  that  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  the 
fore  part  of  the  present  Winter,  the  owners  of  large  flocks  are  most 
certain  to  meet  with  heavy  losses  whenever  such  seasons  occur.  Again, 
by  allowing  the  condition  of  the  sheep  to  become  low,  the  staple  of  the 
wool  clip  of  the  succeeding  shearing  is  materially  injured.  These 
circumstances  point  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  difterent  system  of 
sheep  husbandrj-.  We  would  suggest  the  seeding  down  portions  at 
least  of  ranges  to  alfalfa,  some  of  which  might  be  used  for  pasture  dur- 
ing the  season  when  the  natural  grasses  are  the  poorest,  and  portions 
for  cutting  hay  to  be  used  when  it  may  become  necessary.  We  would 
here  also  repeat  our  former  recommendations — that  the  farmers  of  the 
State  enter  upon  the  practice  of  keeping  small  flocks  of  sheep  on  their 
farms  in  connection  with  their  cows,  hogs,  and  other  farm  stock.  Thus 
they  will  diversity  and  increase  the  industries  and  multiply  the  sources 
upon  Avhich  they  depend  for  the  receijits  and  profits  of  the  farm.  They 
may  also  in  this  way  provide  a  read}'  supply  of  meats  for  their  families 
at  all  times  without  even  feeling  the  cost.  A  few  acres  of  Chile  clover 
set  aside  as  a  general  slock  pasture  and  a  stack  of  wheat  straw  will  be 
about  all  the  provisions  necessary  to  keep  up  a  respectable  supply  of  the 
live  stock  for  the  farm. 

WOOL. 

While,  for  want  of  reliable  information  on  tx-e  subject,  we  are  unable 
to  state  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  State,  o^'  the  increase  from  year  to 
year,  we  are  able  from  commercial  reports  to  give  the  annual  wool  clip, 
and  thus  indirectl}'  show  the  rapid  increase  of  our  flocks..  During  the 
five  years  commencing  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -three  and  ending 
with  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -eight,  the  average  annual  increase  of 
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our  wool  clip  was  one  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  The  clip  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  was  fourteen  million  two  hundred  and  thirty -two  thousand 
and  fifty-seven  pounds,  while  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
was  fifteen  million  four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  showing  an  increase  in  that  year  of  only  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  This  falling  off"  in 
increase  was  attributable  to  scarcity  of  food  on  the  ranges  and  conse- 
quent poor  condition  of  the  sheep.  The  clip  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  shows  a  larger  increase  than  on  any  previous  year,  the  clip  of 
the  latter  year  being  twenty-one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  value  of  the  wool 
exported  in  the  last  three  years  is,  respectively,  two  million  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars,  two 
million  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars,  and  three  millions  six  hundred  and  fiftj^-fivc  thousand  dollars. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  wool  exported  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  appproximates  to  one  half  of  the  value  of  wheat  exported  in  the 
same  year.  It  is  stated  by  those  best  able  to  judge  in  the  premises  that 
very  tine  blooded  flocks  deteriorate  rapidly  in  this  State,  and  that  very 
fine  wooled  sheep  are  consequently  not  so  well  suited  to  our  dry  climate 
as  those  of  medium  grades.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  suggested  that 
an  infusion  of  blood  of  long  wooled  sheep  would  be  an  improvement  to 
most  of  the  flocks  of  the  State. 

cotton. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  have  been  successfull}"  made 
on  a  small  scale  in  all  the  valley  jjortions  of  our  State.  In  eighteen 
hundi*ed  and  sixty-four  several  parties,  stimulated  by  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Legislature,  planted  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  as 
high  as  a  hundred  acres  each.  They  all  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  want  of  experience  and  skill  in  the  business,  and  want  of  good 
seed  of  the  varieties  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  besides  many  other 
adverse  circumstances  that  always  attend  the  introduction  of  new  indus- 
tries into  new  countries  on  a  large  scale  without  proper  previous 
pi'eparation.  The  results  of  these  large  experiments  were  more  than 
could  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

The  crops  from  the  seed  of  the  varieties  known  as  the  Petit  Gulf  and 
Tennessee  Upland  were  more  than  an  average  of  crops  from  the  same 
variety  grown  in  the  Southern  States.  The  quality  was  pronounced  by 
experienced  judges  good. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  securing,  prej)aring,  and  marketing  the 
cotton,  and  there  being  no  longer  any  hope  of  encouragement  by  the 
State,  the  cultivation  was  abandoned.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  Merced  Yalley  during  the  past  season,  however,  b}'  a  gentleman  of 
great  experience  in  cotton  culture  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  prove 
to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  nearly  all  of  our  great  river  bottoms  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  successful  and  profitable  prosecution  of  this 
industry.  The  average  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  in  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  bottoms  is  two  hundred  pounds,  while  by  the  experiment  referred 
to  five  hundred  pounds  was  produced  per  acre.  The  product  was  sent 
for  examination  to  the  Board  of  Cotton  Brokers  of  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
and  was  by  them  pronounced  equal  to  the  best  "  Middling  Upland  "'  of 
the  South,  the  staple  being  finer.     It  has  been   generally  the  received 
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opinion  in  the  South  that  a  good  supply  of  Summei'  rains  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  production  of  cotton;  but  the  experiments 
made  here  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  and  seem  to  point  to 
its  opposite  as  more  correct,  that  cotton  produced  without  Summer  rains 
is  superior. 

The  Petit  Gulf  Seed,  and  varieties  derived  from  it,  are  recommended 
for  planting  in  this  country. 

Quite  a  large  breadth  of  land  in  the  Merced  Valley  will  be  planted  to 
cotton  the  coming  Spring,  and  we  indulge  strong  hopes  of  its  satisfactory 
success.  Its  general  cultivation  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  State, 
both  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries.  It  would  furnish 
employment  to  labor  during  those  portions  of  the  year  when  such  em- 
ployment is  now  most  difficult  to  obtain.  Until  our  industries  are  so 
diversified  and  multiplied  as  to  give  labor  employment  the  year  round 
California  can  never  come  up  to  a  proper  maximum  of  prosperity. 

JIAMIE. 

This  textile  plant  has  been  experimentally  cultivated  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  during  the  past  year.  The  result  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory as  to  its  adaptability  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  this  most  valuable  fiber  has  been  the  want 
of  proper  machinery  to  separate  and  prepare  it  for  manufacture.  When 
this  machinery  shall  be  introduced,  wc  have  no  doubt  its  cultivation  will 
become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  California. 

FOREST   CULTURE. 

In  our  report  to  the  Legislature  a  year  since,  we  gave  this  subject  a 
full  and  careful  consideration.  In  view  of  the  rapid  consumption  and 
destruction  of  timber  on  this  coast,  and  the  natural  climatic  influences 
operating  against  the  reproduction  of  natural  forests,  we  deem  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  artificial  forest  culture  shall  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  in  every  possible  manner.  We  believe  that  as  a  strictly 
financial  operation  the  cultivation  of  forests  for  timber,  lumber,  and 
wood  in  this  State  may  be  made  eminently  successful. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  oiir  landowners  to  this 
subject,  the  Board,  last  Spring,  offered  fifty  dollars  for  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  useful  forest  trees  planted  during  the  year. 

We  have  now  three  claimants  for  this  premium:  E.  F.  Aiken  and 
Thomas  Edwards,  of  Sacramento  county,  and  James  T.  Stratton,  of 
Alameda  county.  Aiken  states  that  he  has  planted  of  Lombardy  poplar 
and  Balm  of  Gilead,  five  thousand;  multicaulis,  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred; morus  alba,  twenty-five  hundred;  California  black  walnut,  ten 
thousand;  American  white  maple,  four  thousand;  American  white  elm, 
five  thousand;  English  elm,  two  thousand;  Spanish  chestnut,  four  hun- 
dred; American  chestnut,  five  hundred.  He  remarks:  The  last  five 
varieties  were  imported  from  the  Atlantic  States  at  considerable 
expense  and  planted  in  March  last,  and  have  done  so  well  that  I  have 
ordered  several  thousand  to  set  out  the  coming  season.  The  elm  and 
maple  have  grown  from  four  to  seven  feet  this  season. 

Edwards  proves  that  he  has  seven  thousand  locust  trees,  half  one  and 
half  two  years  old  since  they  were  planted  out  in  the  form  of  a  forest, 
being  some  four  years  old  from  the  seed.  They  are  planted  in  rows 
alternately  eight  and  ten  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
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Edwards'  trees  are  doing  well.  He  estimates  the  pi-obable  expense  of 
care  and  cultivation  at  about  ten  dollars  per  year,  and  remarks  that  in 
ten  years  he  exj^ects  to  have  fence  posts  enough  to  fence  all  his  own 
land  and  some  to  spare  for  his  neighbors. 

Stratton  proves  that  he  has  planted  out  on  fifty-three  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  thirty  thousand  blue  gum  (or  eucalyptus  globulus)  trees,  and 
three  thousand  red  gum  trees.  His  trees  were  planted  in  forest  form 
during  the  last  planting  season,  and  were  in  August  last  on  an  average 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  They  are  planted  eight  feet  apart  each  way. 
They  were  grown  from  seed  gathered  in  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  from  trees  belonging  to  Stratton  then  seven  years  old. 
Stratton  estimates  the  cost  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre  before  any  revenue  will  have  been  derived  from  them,  which  he 
thinks  will  probably  be  in  about  seven  years.  The  eucalyptus  is  a  native 
of  Austraha,  where  it  is  considered  a  very  valuable  forest  tree,  being 
used  extensively  for  piling,  flooring,  and  other  purposes.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  cultivation  of  artificial 
forests. 

improvements  in  stock. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  stock,  both  horses  and  cattle,  at  the  State 
Society  Fair  the  past  few  years  have  shown  most  conclusively  that  Cali- 
fornia is  not  sui-passed  by  any  other  portion  of  the  world  as  a  stock 
growing  country.  The  appearance  on  the  Fair  grounds  at  the  last  exhi- 
bition for  the  first  time  of  many  superior  specimens  of  imported 
thoroughbred  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  indicates  that  our  people  fully 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
breeds  of  animals.  The  improvement  indicated  in  our  California  bred 
colts  over  their  dams  and  sires  and  creditable  performances  on  the  track 
speak  well  for  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  our  stock  breeders  and 
give  promise  that  California  may  at  no  distant  day  present  the  best  turf 
record  of  the  world. 

GENERAL   CONDITION    OP   THE    STATE. 

It  was  generally  anticipated  that  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Eail- 
road  would  bring  to  our  shores  a  large  immigration  from  the  eastern 
States,  introduce  among  us  a  large  additional  circulating  capital,  and 
consequently  give  a  general  impulse  to  business  on  this  coast.  For 
reasons  now  generally  understood  and  much  to  be  regretted,  these 
anticipations  have  not  been  realized  to  the  extent  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  many  classes  of 
our  agriculturists  found  themselves,  by  this  event,  brought  face  to  face 
in  sharp  competition  with  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and 
agriculturists  of  the  eastern  States,  not  only  in  the  general  commerce  of 
the  world,  but  in  supplying  thousands  of  necessary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, wear,  and  use  to  the  people  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  Our  eastern  competitors  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  many 
respects.  Their  habits  of  living  were  more  frugal  and  economical; 
their  modes  of  business  more  close  and  careful.  Their  products  had 
been  made  by  cheaper  labor.  They  were  satisfied  with  less  profits. 
While  the  money  Avith  which  all  their  business  operations  were  carried 
on  and  sustained  was  rated  at  an  interest  of  but  six  and  seven  per  cent 
per  aimum,  that  with  which  we  were  operating  was  rated  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.     With  such  odds  against  us  it  could  not  be 
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otherwise  than  that  all  our  industries  would  feel  the  effects  of  the  con- 
test. They  did  feel  it.  General  disappointment  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken  ensued,  and  general  dej)ression  of  all  kinds  of  business  was  the 
consequence.  The  natural  resources  of  the  State  are  too  great  and  valu- 
able to  lie  dormant.  The  determination,  perseverance,  and  energy  of  our 
people  cannot  be  conquei'ed,  and  we  now  see  on  all  sides  evident  indica- 
tions of  change  for  the  better.  Greater  prudence  and  economy  in  life 
and  business  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Large  tracts  of  land,  heretofore 
held  at  extravagant  speculative  prices,  are  being  broken  up  into  small 
farms  and  sold  for  agricultural  purposes  at  reasonable  rates.  A  greater 
variety  and  diversity  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries  are  being- 
introduced.  A  healthy  commerce  is  growing  up  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  States,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  The  surplus  capital  of 
foreign  countries  is  feeling  and  preparing  its  way  for  safe  and  permanent 
investment  among  us,  and  promises  to  reduce  to  reasonable  rates  the 
interest  on  money.  Eeuts  and  labor  are  moderating  their  demands  in 
accord  with  the  general  changes  of  the  times,  and  the  Board  feel  war- 
ranted in  congratulating  the  jjeople  of  the  State  upon  the  flattering  pi'os- 
pects  of  substantial  progress  and  improvement  in  the  immediate  future. 

PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  have  made  many  valuable  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  society's  property.  In  connection  with  the 
county,  which  has  always  manifested  the  most  enlightened  liberality 
toward  the  society,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  pavilion  which  has 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  building  for  exhibition  purposes  one  half. 
Other  improvements  of  an  important  and  permanent  character  have  also 
been  made  to  the  building.  At  the  park  all  the  stalls  have  been  raised 
and  furnished  with  permanent  roofs  and  doors.  Over  the  dilferent  gate- 
ways, other  than  the  main  entrance  and  exit  gat^es,  have  been  constructed 
comfortable  sleeping  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  grooms  and 
others  having  the  care  of  valuable  stock  during  the  Fairs.  Also,  new 
and  appropriate  judges',  reporters'  and  visitors'  stands  have  been  erected, 
and  other  valuable  and  necessary  improvements  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter made.  The  expense  to  the  society  for  these  improvements  has  been 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

PURCHASE   OF   REAL   ESTATE. 

The  northern  half  of  the  inclosed  grounds  used  by  the  society  has 
heretofore  belonged  to  an  association  known  as  the  Union  Park  Associ- 
ation. The  original  cost  of  the  property  to  the  association  was  seven 
thousand  two  hundi"ed  dollars,  divided  into  seventy-two  shares  of  one 
hundred  dollars  each.  By  an  understanding  at  the  organization  of  the 
association,  the  society  were  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  ground  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Fair  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  the  rents  went  to  the  associ- 
ation. The  society  have  purchased  fifty-two  shares  of  the  property  at 
the  original  cost,  or  five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  and  will  probably 
be  able  to  obtain  the  remaining  sixteen  shares  at  the  same  rate.  The 
south  half  of  the  park  grounds  are  held  by  the  society  under  a  lease  of 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  whole  park  has  been  rented 
for  the  ensuing  year  ibr  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars; 
the  lessee  at  his  own  expense  to  put  the  whole  place  in  condition  for  the 
society's  Fair. 
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FINANCES   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 


Balance  in  treasury  January  30th,  1870 

Unexpended  appropriations 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 

Cash  assets  for  the  year * 

CONTRA. 

Incidental  expenses $28,428  68 

Permanent  improvements 6,000  00 

Paid  for  real  estate 5,600  00 


Total  expenditures. 
Deficit  in  treasury 


$61  84 

2,838  00 

33,932  60 


5,879  44 


40,028  68 


5,149  24 


The  State  owes  the  society  a  balance  of  undrawn  appropriations  for 
the  year — which  will  soon  be  paid — of  three  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  treasury,  or  the  debt  of  the  society,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents. 

THE    FAIR    FOR    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY-ONE. 

The  Board  propose,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to 
make  this  Fair  a  real  exposition  of  all  the  industries  of  the  State.  To 
this  end  a  new  and  comprehensive  premium  list  will  be  prepared  and 
published  at  once,  embracing  the  products  of  every  industry  on  the 
coast,  and  offering-  liberal  premiums  for  their  exhibition.  By  personal 
correspondence,  circulars,  and  an  extensive  distribution  of  premium  lists 
we  propose  to  reach  the  representatives  of  every  industry  on  the  coast 
and  endeavor  to  wake  up  in  them  a  renewed  and  earnest  interest  in  their 
development,  and  in  the  general  exhibition  of  samples  of  their  products 
at  the  coming  Fair.  We  propose  also  to  secure  the  service  of  a  reliable 
and  competent  person  to  visit  in  behalf  of  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
Board  every  important  locality  in  the  State,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of  all  the  people  in  behalf  of  the  eft'orts 
of  the  society,  and  collecting  valuable  facts  and  statistics  of  our  indus- 
tries and  resources  for  publication  and  general  distribution  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  we  shall  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  perfect  good  understanding  between  the  State  Society  and  each  of 
the  District  and  County  Societies  now  organized  in  regard  to  the  times 
of  the  exhibitions  of  each,  and  to  form  some  general  j)lan  by  which 
each  of  such  societies  may  be  represented  by  the  jjroducts  of  the  indus- 
ti'ies  embraced  in  their  district  at  the  general  exhibition  of  the  State 
Society.  To  secure  the  success  of  this  plan  we  hope  to  induce  the 
organization  of  industrial  societies  embracing  every  county  in  the  State. 
With  such  a  system  of  societies,  organized  for  such  purposes,  and 
directed  with  an  honest  purpose  for  their  accomjilishment,  it  is  believed 
that  the  labor,  skill,  and  capital  of  our  people  can  be  rendered  much 
more  productive. 
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Transactions  op  the 


FII^A^CIAL    REPOET 


STATE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY 


THE    YEAR    1870. 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1870.  '  RECEIPTS. 

January  30 Unexpended  appropriations 

"  [From  Dr.  Eenz 

"  JEobert  Allen,  rent  of  Park 

"  Memberships 

May  30 Eobert  Allen,  rent  of  Park 

July  20 Eobert  Allen,  rent  of  Park 

August  18 Eebate  on  currency 

September  5 Samuel  Poorman,  pool  privilege 

September  12...  For  bar  privilege 

"  jEemittance  to  I.  N.  Hoag,  returned  from 
I     Auburn 

"  lEeceipts  at  Park,  Thomas  Htill 

"  Eeceipts  at  Pavilion,  J.  Smith 

"  Entries  to  races 

September  13...  Eeceipts  at  Park 

"  [Eeceipts  at  Pavilion 

"  JEntries  to  second  i-ace  added 

"  ;Entries  to  third  race 

September  14...  Eeceipts  at  Park 

"  Eeceipts  at  Pavilion 

"  Entries  to  races 

September  15...  Eeceipts  at  Park 

"  Eeceipts  at  Pavilion 

"  Entries  to  first  and  second  races 

"  Entries  to  third  race  added 

September  16...  Eeceipts  at  Park 

"  Eeceipts  at  Pavilion 

"  Entries  to  races 

September  17 . . .  Eeceipts  at  Park 


$2,883  00 


6 

00 

500 

00 

930 

00 

500 

00 

300 

00 

1 

00 

2,000 

00 

85 

00 

50 

00 

1,990 

00 

1,925 

50 

520 

00 

2,140 

00 

1,352 

50 

500 

00 

480 

00 

1,961 

00 

1,186 

50 

680 

00 

2,353 

75 

1,191 

50 

670 

00 

300 

00 

1,739 

30 

850 

50 

440 

00 

1,017 

25 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


September  17...  Eeceipts  at  Pavilion 

"  Entries  to  races 

"  Purses  returned 

"  I  Cider  privilege 

"  jEent  of  refreshment  room 

'<  jBalance  from  J.  E.  Smith 

"  jCollected  for  memberships  sold  at  election... 

"  iMemberships  sold  since  election 

"  j  State  warrant,  i 

"  lEobert  Allen,  rent  of  Park 

"  Eobert  Allen,  balance  of  rent 

"  E.  S.  Carey,  rent 

"  jj.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.,  rent  feed  bouse 

January,  1871... |a.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

[Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  at  last  election 
j  State  appropriation  not  yet  received 

Amount  of  indebtedness 

Total 


$361 

50 

890 

00 

542 

00 

52 

20 

25 

00 

10 

50 

15 

00 

85 

00 

5,000 

00 

489 

00 

411 

00 

26 

00 

50 

00 

305 

00 

$36,815  30 

61 

84 

3,000 

00 

$39,877 

14 

151 

54 

$40,028 

68 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1870. 

January  30 E. 

January  30 R. 

May  30 |E. 

August  2 E. 

September  5 E. 

September  12...  E. 

'e. 

'E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 
iE. 

E. 

E. 


CASH    PAID   TO    TREASURER. 


September  13.. 

u 

September  14.. 
September  15.. 

September  16.. 
September  17.. 


October 
October 


10. 


November  1... 
November  14. 

a 

1871. 
January  3 


T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown. 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  BroAvn, 
T.  Brown. 
T.  Brown'. 
T.  Brown. 
T.  Brown^ 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 
T.  Brown, 


Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 
Treasurer,  as 


per  receipt, 
per  receipt. 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt, 
per  receipt. 


B2,883  00 

500  00 

930  00 

500  00 

300  00 

2,000  00 

3,915  50 

1,460  00 

3,492  50 

570  00 

3,125  00 

3,575  25 

1,700  00 

2,589  80 

1,456  25 


E.  T.  Brown,  Treasurer,  as  per  receipt. 
E.  T.  Brown,  Treasurer,  as  per  receipt. 
January  23 lE.  T.  Brown,  Treasurer,  as  per  receipt. 


1,472 

00 

26 

00 

489 

00 

411 

00 

50 

00 

11 

50 

5,000 

00 

305 

00 

53 

50 

[Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  at  last  election 


Total , 


$36,815  30 
61  84 

$36,877  14 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


1870. 
January  30. 


February  7.. 
February  8.. 

a 
it 
a 

February  17 
February  22 

March  4 

March  7 

March  8 

March  29.... 

April  1 

April  2 

April  12 

April  18 

April  27 

May  4 

May  12 

May  19 

June  7 

June  18 

June  29 

u 

u 

July  1 

July  9 

July  13 

July  18 

July  26 

July  30 

August  1 


August  2.. 

u 

August  4.. 
August  15 


disbursements. 

Eobert  Beck's  salary  for  January 

W.  B.  Eeady,  premium 

John  N.  Andrews,  engraving 

I.  N.  Hoag,  balance  for  writing  report,  1868 
and  1869 

E.  S.  Bingham,  premium 

Withiugton  &  Bagley,  premium 

Crump,  fixing  seats  for  election 

Thomas  Hall,  clerk  at  election 

B.  Bullai'd,  clerk  at  election 

Mrs.  Graham,  premium 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  February 

Mrs.  Cronkite,  premium  

Daily  Record^  advertising 

D.  Gardiner,  wood 

J.  S.  Harbison,  trees  and  planting 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  March 

F.  Foster,  binding  books 

Post  Office  bill 

Sacramento  Reporter,  advertising 

Henry  Freeman's  bill 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  April 

Express  envelops  and  ink 

Postage  stamps,  currency,  85 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  May 

W.  A.  Latin,  premium 

E.  J.  Merkely,  premium 

100  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  envelops 

100  postage  stamjDS,  currency,  $3 

350  postage  stamps,  currency,  .$7 

Express  charges  on  "Trotting  Eules  " 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  June 

W.  Fern,  premium 

J.  N.  Andrews,  engraving 

Thomas  Edwards,  premium 

Miss  M.  Myers,  premium 

Eippon  k  Hill's  bill 

E.  Walton's  bill,  lumber 

250  postage  stamps,  currency,  S5 

100  Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.'s  envelops 

Latch  key  to  oilice 

Grinding  scissors 

National  Turf  Congress  Eules 

D.  O'Connor,  carpenter 

Eobert  Beck,  salaiy  for  July 

Insurance  on  Park  buildings , 

P.  Chatterton,  carpenter 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


August  18. 


Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times,  advertis- 
ing, currency $118  75 

Admission  fee  to  National  Turf  Con- 
gress, currency 75  00 

Post  office  order  for  above 1  00 


August  20. 

u 

August  23. 


August  30.... 
September  1 
September  5 
September  8 
September  10 
September  12 
September  13 
September  15 
September  19 


September  20. 


Currency $194  75 

E.  Walton  &  Co.,  lumber 

I.  N.  Hoag,  canvassing,  on  account 

Post  office  bill 

Mrs.  Shipman,  premium 

Bootb  &  Co.,  bill  of  sbakes 

B.  Dennery's  bill  of  spittoons 

I.  N.  Hoag,  on  account  of  canvassing 

R.  Beck,  salary  for  August  and  September... 

P.  Chatterton,  on  account,  carpenter 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery,  etc 

James  Contell,  show  cases 

F.  M.  Henderson,  carpenter 

W.  A.  Mott,  washing  drilling 

James  McGinn,  labor 

T.  N.  Hoag  to  W.  P.  Coleman,  on  account.... 
To  W.  P.  Coleman,  the  following  bills: 

A.  Hamburger's |28 

B.  Hamburger's 8 

Joseph  Bailey's 7 

G.  C.  Hall's 1 

Mrs.  F.  Blackleach's 16 

Badger's 1 

Bert.  Nevell's 21 

E.  Dale's 5 


25; 

25 
00 

75 
00 

251 
60 

9.?: 


H.  O.  Hale,  building  ticket  office 

David  Woods,  carpenter 

E.  P.  Wingate,  Marshal  at  Park 

James  H.  Johnson,  cleaning  Pavilion 

C.  T.  Jennings,  Entry  Clerk,  lower  Hall 

Samuel  Deal,  main  gatekeeper 

S.  Jones,  labor  at  Hall 

James  Miller,  police , 

S.  D.  Van  Horn,  police 

W.  F.  Knox,  on  account  of  new  roof 

F.  S.  Lardner,  Superintendent  upper  Hall..., 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Jackson,  chambermaid 

P.  Canagher,  police 

G.  G.  W.  McCurdy,  doorkeeper 

Norton  Bush,  premium 

P.  W.  Burnett,  fixing  shafting..... 

Thomas  Hallj  Ticket  Clerk  at  Park 

George  T.  Glover,  Ticket  Clerk  at  Park 


$175  28 

100  46 

50  00 

8  00 

3  00 

500  00 

6  00 

50  00 

300  00 

40  00 

34  00 

140  00 

16  50 

10  00 

12  00 

50  68 


89  35 

136  46 
162  50 

30  00 
50  00 
36  00 
30  00 
6  00 
18  00 

24  00 
500  00 

70  00 

15  00 

9  00 

32  GO 

25  00 

137  00 
30  00 
24  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount, 


September  20. 


September  26 


Thomas  Byrne,  labor  at  Hall 

Henry  France,  engineer 

Wachhorst's  bill 

J.  W.  Andrews'  bill 

A.  C.  Bid  well,  gatekeeper 

John  Shellars,  police 

J.  T.  Carey,  Entry  Clerk 

N.  V.  Hatch,  carjsenter 

N.  R.  Hathaway,  car2)enter 

W.  S.  Gray,  fireman 

W.  J.  Wallace,  Ticket  Clerk  at  Park 

J.  W.  Taylor,  gatekeeper 

H.  McKeune,  carpenter 

H.  Lane,  labor 

Patrick  Lynch,  labor 

Howard  Campion,  premium 

H.  M.  Willard,  stairkeeper 

William  Mace,  doorkeeper 

George  Bingham,  fireman 

Barney  F!«uij,  lai'or 

S.  F.  Hyde,  gatekeeper 

Isaac  Galloway,  labor 

E.  P.  Bartlett,  police 

C.  L.  Knowles,  Superintendent 

Maurice  Conner,  labor 

A.  H.  Norton,  carpenter 

P.  Chatterton,  carpenter  (balance) 

P.  W.  Cafl^erty,  police 

Robert  Williamson,  premium 

W.  H.  Duncan,  Clerk  in  Secretary's  office.... 

Russell  &.  Winterburn,  printing  bill 

Van  Every  &  Son,  premium 

Jesse  Slaughter,  whitewashing,  etc 

G.  W.  Whitlock,  decorating  hall,  etc 

Sacramento  Reporter,  advertising 

San  Francisco  Spirit  of  the  Times,  advertising 
W.  I.  Stoddard,  canvassing  San  Francisco.... 
Miss  Landon,  premium 

F.  M.  Chapman,  livery  bill 

Sacramento  Gas  Company,  gas  bill 

P.  J.  Hopper,  advertising 

Parker  &  Hunt,  jiremium 

J.  E.  Smith,  Ticket  Clerk 

E.  H.  Pomeroy,  Ticket  Clerk 

David  Bush,  gas  fixtures  (on  account) 

S.  E.  Harvey,  stairkeeper 

James  Anthony  &  Co.,  advertising,  etc 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery,  etc 

Marysville  Standard,  advertising 

John  Bruener,  rent  of  furniture,  etc 


$33  00 
82  50 
82  50 
12  50 
30  00 
18  00 
40  00 

122  50 

88  50 

9  00 

24  00 
30  00 
12  00 
30  00 
42  00 

25  00 
18  00 

32  00 
27  00 
36  00 

24  00 
18  00 
18  00 
50  00 
54  00 

33  00 
152  00 

18  00 

129  00 

168  00 

328  00 

5  00 

54  00 

69  00 

69  50 

80  00 

100  00 

5  00 

42  00 

225  00 

12  00 

20  00 

30  00 

25  00 
500  00 

18  00 
259  50 
54  75 
15  00 
68  50 
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Transactions  of  the 


September  26 


September  27. 


September  28. 


September  29. 
September  30. 


Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  glazing 

I.  IS".  Hoag,  balance  of  bill,  as  audited 

John  F.  Wall  &  Co.,  sawdust 

J.  M.  Eckfelt,  screen  wire 

Northern  Enterprise,  advertising 

Stockton  Independent,  advertising 

George  Schmeiser,  on  account  of  bill 

James  McGuire,  for  bell 

William  Caswell,  bill  posting 

W.  P.  Michenor,  drilling 

Cadwalader  k  Leonard,  office  rent,  etc 

Petaluma  Journal,  advertising 

Daily  Record,  advertising 

Hamburger  k  Co.'s  bill 

Locke  S:  Lavenson's  bill 

Huntington  &  Hopkins'  bill 

Baker  &  Hamilton's  bill 

E.  Watson  &  Co.,  lumber 

William  Crump,  watchman 

A.  S.  Greenlaw,  premium...' 

John  Isaacs,  police 

R.  L.  Bampton,  stairkeeper 

David  Cross,  draying 

S.  H.  Davis,  hardware  bill 

Orleans   Hill  Yinicultural  Association,  pre- 
mium   

Kcyt  &  Co.,  distributing  posters 

Thomas  May,  draying 

A.  Brokaw,  police 

A.  H.  Estell,  Entry  Clerk  at  Park 

J.  H.  Sullivan,  baluster 

B.  F.  Cummings,  making  purses 

W.  D.  Comstock,  bedstead  hire 

D.  G.  Webber,  straw  bill 

John  Shellers,  police 

William  Harron,  Clerk  at  Park 

Sacramento  Journal,  advertising 

W.  L.  Smith,  paper  hanging,  etc 

T.  D.  Scriver,  hack  hire 

W.  I.  Stoddard,  express 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  advertising 

W.  H.  Keep,  premium 

David  Bush,  on  account 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

A.  J.  Holland,  police 

G.  W.  Leitch,  extra  night  watch 

George  Schmeiser,  on  account 

Charles  Heinrich,  premium 

J.  S.  Bamber,  premium | 

Peter  Humrich,  hack  hire | 


25  80 
134  32 

24  00 
153  48 

7  50 

12  00 

250  00 

102  50 

26  00 

25  73 
31  50 

6  00 
62  75 
50  20 

281  55 
35  64 
24  75 
58  56 
40  00 
20  00 
30  00 
14  00 
6  00 

248  46 

40  00 
5  50 


4 

27 


50 

00 


30  00 
.  6  75 
10  00 

2  50 
192  25 

6  00 
30  00 
15  00 
21  27 
42  50 

9  75 

56  00 

10  00 

500  00 

37 

9 

6 


00 
00 
00 


60  00 
10  00 
18  00 
25  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


October  1. 


October    7. 


October  10. 


October  12. 
October  14. 


October  17. 
October  18. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin,  advertising 

F.  S.  Malone,  livery  bill 

P.  Johiison,  labor 

W.  H.  Duncan,  clerk 

George  Herged,  wood 

John  Smith,  premium 

Hunt  &  Anderson's  bill 

Robert  Anderson's  bill 

Miss  Emmons,  premium 

C.  H.  Krebs,  bill 

^ell  Flaherty's  entry  returned 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  on  account  of  lumber... 

George  Sehmeiser,  balance  of  bill 

James  Contell,  making  stand 

H.  Smith,  carpenter 

T.  D.  Scriver,  bill 

J.  R.  Nickerson,  premium 

M.  T.  Barr,  j)remium 

S.  Ryan,  carpenter 

Henry  Austin,  carpenter 

Barney,  carpenter , 

O.  Hannaghan,  carpenter , 

C.  Smile}^  carpenter 

N.  L.  Drew,  balance  of  bill  of  lumber 

Estate  of  C.  C.  Freeman  and  J.  Sims,  hay.. 

J.  W.  Avery,  lumber , 

S.  Wilinski,  premium 

A.  J.  Steiner,  premium 

C.  F.  Reed,  expenditures 

Casey  &  Dwj'^er,  nails 

O.  Bonney,  premium 

B.  Bullard,  Assistant  Secretary 

H.  Stone,  premium 

L.  Sweeny,  premium 

California  Jewelry  Company,  medals 

John  Bruener,  premium 

C.  H.  Wattles,  carpenter 

Mrs.  Boggs,  premium 

W.  B.  Ready,  premium 

M.  S.  Bowdish,  premium 

D.  Flint,  premium 

J.  Hutchinson,  premixim 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown,  premium 

George  West,  premium 

Friend  &  Terry,  lumber 

George  II.  Baker,  lithograph  and  diplomas. 

J.  Creighton,  premium 

Robert  Beck,  bill  of  expenditures 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  October 


$42  00 
32  50 
21  00 
18  00 
66  00 
8  GO 
37  00 

174  74 
10  00 
30  00 
80  00 
1,000  00 
52  23 
85  38 


00 
50 


75  00 
3  00 
6  00 


50 
00 


7 
4 
6  00 

4  00 
302  00 
644  50 

43  50 

5  00 
10  00 

1,000  00 

5  37 
10  00 
84  00 
15  00 
20  00 

309  00 
120  00 

6  00 
10  00 
20  00 
10  00 
80  00 
20  00 
30  00 
10  00 

5  18 

416  00 

15  00 

120  50 

150  00 
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Transactions  of  the 


Date. 


Amount. 


October  18 jEnoch  Dole,  police 

"  Pacific  Quartz  Companj^,  rooting 

"  H.  Eamsay,  police 

"  Pioneer  Mills,  j^remium 

•  "  Mrs.  Powers,  lor  Mrs.  Jones,  j^remium 

September  16...  L.  Wilson,  carpenter,  ten  days  at  $4 

September  19...  E.  Brown,  to  mend  cliair   broken   while  on 

exhibition 

"       '         J.  P.  Eainbow,  mend   swing  broken  while  on 

exhibition 

"  D.  Clark,  policeman,  6  days  at  83 

*'  O'Brian,  tlrayage  at  Park 

"  J.  E,.  Saunders,  carpenter,  9v  days  at  $4 

''  A.  M.  Womble,  Ticket  Clerk  at  Hall,  ti  days, 

at  $3 

"  J.  E.  ISTickeson,  membership  overpaid 

"  William  Toll,  stairkeeper,  G  days  at  63 

"  J.  P.  Brissell,  police,  6  days  at  §3 

"  William  Parker,  police,  5  days  at  S3 

'•  J.  H.  Johnson,  police,  7  days  at  83 

"  E.  H.  Babbit,  police,  G  days  at  $3 

"  E.  Buttler,  police,  6  days  at  83 

"  (xcorge  Faylor,  police,  6  days  at  83 

"  VV.  A.  Favlor,  police,  G  days  at  83 

.      "  B.  F.  O'Dell,  police,  4  days  at  84 

"  \G.  W.  Leitch,  stairkeeper.  G  days  at  83 

<«  iC.  L.  Dell,  Ticket  Clerk,  G  days  &t  83 

"  B.  H.  Murphy,  tor  glass  box  broken  Avhile  on 

exhibition 

"  M.  Eichardson,  labor 

"  G.  F.  Lang,  stairkeeper,  G  days  at  83 

"  James  Council,  police,  3  days  at  83 

'<  J.  W.  Perry,  labor,  7  days  at  83 

"  (t.  M.  Cornwall,  carpenter,  8  days  at  84 

"  Frank  Swift,  doorkeeper 

"  H.  M.  Bei'nard,  water  tank  hinges 

"  D.  F.  Gillis 

E.  W.  Walton 

J.  H.  Wolf. 

"  D.  L.  Perkins 

"  Mrs.  William  Yule 

"  J.  C.  Devine 

S.  W.  Shaw 

"  Nash,  King,  Miller  &  Co 

"  David  Fulton 

"  Mrs.   Goldsmith 

"  P.  Philips 

"  O'Brian  ct  Dalton 

"  Miss  Jennie  Bradley 

"  Nichols,  Falvey  &  Co 


818  00 
90  00 

6  00 
10  00 

5  GO 
40  00 

1  00 

5  00 
18  00 
30  00 
37  00 

18  00 


18 

00 

18 

00 

15 

00 

21 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

16 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

2 

50 

8 

50 

18 

00 

9 

00 

21 

00 

32 

00 

22 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

19 

00 

28 

00 

10 

00 

55 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

5 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

40  00 

5  00 

10  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


September  19...  T.  B.  Jackson 

D.  H.  Woods 

Mrs.  E.  Ellis 

Miss  Helen  Lo\y 

E.  Brown 

Pollard  &  Carvill 

Theodore  Lerond 

Jacob  Zeck 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken 

T.  K.  Stewart 

E.  F.  Aiken 

K  Clarke  Co 

Baker  ct  Hamilton 

C.H.Hubbard 

J.  W.  Sursea 

Matteson  &  Williamson 

C.  W.  Hoyt 

E.  J.  Merkley 

Mrs.  Odbert 

jJobn  F.  Cooker 

'A.  B.  Gilbert 

|E.  W.  Gavitt 

JW.  Cites 

E.  Soule 

■J.  C.  Meussdorffer 

jD.  H.  Quinn 

D.  S.  Moulton 

Mrs.  Odbert 

A.  T.  Cotton 

Hobson  &  Ayres 

B.  Dennery 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Morrison 

S.  H.  Davis 

Nathan  Coombs 

L.  P.  Marshall 

John   Hall 

J.  Glucauf. 

John   Hall 

John  Glucauf 

John  Dixon  (Emma  Barnes). 

G  eorge  Treat 

John  Hall 

John   Glucauf 

Theodore  Winters 

Theodore  Winters 

Theodore  Winters 

David  Frame 

Alexander  Ely 

D.  W.  Downey 

R.  H.  Branton 


S  5  00 

65  00 

10  00 

3  00 

5  00 

50  00 

50  00 

60  00 

46  00 

9  00 

5  00 

8  00 

25  00 

20  00 

15  00 

30   00 

33  00 


2o 
5 


00 
00 
00 


35  00 


00 
00 


25  00 

5  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
15  00 
20  00 
10  00 

2  00 

10  00 

75  00 

50  00 

40  00 

30  00 

20  00 

60  00 

40  00 

50  00 

30  00 

25  00 

20  00 

100  00 

60  00 

75  00 

50  00 

40  00 

20  00 


Transactions  of  the 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


September  19.. 


George  McWain. 

L.  Upson 

L.  Upson 

Peter  Barnes 

C.  B.  Hotfman.... 

D.  Berry. 
Alexander  EI3' 
M.  E.  LaMurray 
Alexander  Ely. 
Alexander  Ely 
C.  H.  Shear. 
C.  B.  Hott'mau. 
Alexander  Ely 
Alexander  Ely 
Henry  Meacham. 
C.  Barr, 

A.  T.  Nordyke 

J.  N.  Dudley 

Maurice  Haley 

jK.  a.  Branton 

E.  M.  Skagg-s 

J .  Colgrove 

J.  Colgrove 

S.  B.  Whipple 

J.  Colgrove 

F.  W.  Hatch 

H.  W.  Hawkins  (fine  bridle). 

A.  A.  Trobridge 

Alexander  Ely 

N.  Coombs 

E.  Jacobs 

Tom  Edwards 

E.  Jacobs 

E.  J.  Houston 

C.  Youngers 

C.  Youngers ; 

Clark  &  Cox 

G.  J^.  Sweezy 

C.  Youngers 

C.  Youngers 

G.  N.  Sweezy 

C.  Youngers 

C.  Youngers 

C.  Youngers 

J.  E.  Eose 

S.  Daniels 

J.  E.  Eose 

J.  E.  Eose 

S.  Daniels 

J.  E.  Eose 


$30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
10  40 
50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 

§20  00 
40  00 
50  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
40  00 
15  00 
50  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 

20  00 
15  00 
150  00 
50  00 
40  00 
20  00 
15  00 
75  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
15  00 
50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
20  00 
15  00 
75  00 
30  00 
25  00 
15  00 
50  00 
40  00 
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Seiitember  19. 


September 


S.  Daniels 

S.  Dan iels 

S.  Daniels 

S.  Daniels 

S.  Daniel  8 

E.  Comstock 

P.  Burnes 

(t.  N.  Sweez}^ 

J.  D.  Patterson 

E.   Comstock 

Clark  k  Cox 

(t.  N.  Sweezy 

C.  You n gers 

P.  Burnes,. 

C.  Green 

A.  T.  Nordyke <y 

P.  Burnes 

P.  Burn  es 

C.  G  reen 

Peter  Burnes 

Peter  Burnes 

C.  Green 

Peter  Burnes 

Peter  Burnes 

T.  MeConnell 

T.  MeConnell 

T.  MeConnell 

Ellen  MeConnell 

T.  MeConnell 

J.  H.  Glide 

A.  S.  McWilliams 

A.  S.  McWilliams 

Ellen  MeConnell 

T.  MeConnell 

Ellen  MeConnell 

W.  M.  Landrum 

W.  T.  Wilson 

W.  M.  Landrum 

Tom  Buttertield  &  Son 

P.  Saxe  &  Son 

W.  T.  Wilson 

T.  Butterfield  &  Son 

H.  A.  Pawson 

W.  M.  Landrum 

W.  T.  Wilson 

W.  T.  Wilson 

P.  Saxe  &  Son 

T.  Butterfield  &  Son 

Gray  &  Gilmore 

Paid  purses  at  Park 
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Transactions  of  the 


September  .... 
November  8... 

November  9... 

u 

November  11. 
November  15. 
November  16. 
November  17. 
November  18. 

a 

November  19. 
November  25. 
November  28. 

u 

December  1... 


December  3. 
December  6. 


December  7. 


December  8. 


December  11. 


December  12. 
December  14. 


December  15. 
December  19. 
December  20. 


Donation  to  George  Houston 

Hiram  Cook,  premium 

Mrs.  J.  Devine,  premium,  1869 

David  Bush,  premium 

Lewis  Deitz,  premium 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Barrett,  jDremium 

P.  A.  Espina,  premium 

F.  Klotz,  wood 

Mrs.  M.  Oatis,  premium 

Larkins  &  Co.,  premium 

Fred  S.  Butler,  lettering  diplomas 

Jerry  Woods,  police 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  premium 

Yount  ct  Fletcher,  painting 

fJobert  Beck,  salary  for  November 

3Iatteson  k  Williamson,  premium 

Eobert  Allen,  bill  of  work 

J.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.,  feed  bill 

C.  T.  Wheeler,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 
Chris.  Green,  two  shares  Union  Park  stock... 

P.  Morrill,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

J.  M.  Frey,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

George  Rowland,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 
F.  M.  Chapman,  four  shares  Union  Park  stock 
H.  M.  Bernard,  one  share  Union  Park  stock.. 
John  T.  Carey,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 
Kobert  Allen,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 
F.  S.  Malone,  one  share  Union  Park  stock.... 

C.  G.  Cari)enter,  premium 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  three  shares  Union  Park  stock 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  premium 

W.  P.  Coleman,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 

Eobert  Beck,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Hess  &  Clark,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 

John  N.  Andrews,  engraving 

H.  Wachhorst,  silverware 

WhittiertS:  Fuller's  bill 

N.  Clark  &  Co.,  premium 

James  Farris,  one  share  Union  Park  stock..., 

C.  G.  Carpenter,  premium 

Overpaid  premium  at  Park 

J.  F.  Harrison,  premium 

M.  Willis,  music 

Tyree's  entrance  fee  returned 

J.  D.  Lord,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

E.  Mills,  fourteen  shares  Union  Park  stock... 
J.  Whitcomb,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 

George  H.  Baker,  dijjloma 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken,  premium 

E.  F.  Aiken,  premium 


§100  00 

30  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

10  00 

15  00 

26  75 

18  00 

40  00 

38  00 

150  00 

75  00 

411  00 

48  00 

100  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

40Cf  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

5  00 

300  00 

40  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

79  88 

262  30 

26  00 

10  00 

100  00 

30  00 

10  00 

5  00 

700  00 

50  00 

100  00 

1,400  00 

100  00 

14  00 

48  00 

5  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


December  20. 
December  22. 

(( 
December  23. 


December  24. 
DeccDiber  27.. 


December  28. 


December  29. 

1871. 
January  3 


January  4... 
January  5... 
January  9... 
January  12. 
January- 13. 
January  14. 
Januarj-  IG. 


P.  A.  Espina,  filling  diplomas 

J.  W.  Coleman,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 

E.  G.  Jefferis,  bill  printing 

Colusa  Flour  Mills,  premium  for  1868 

I.  L.  Merrill,  use  of  crockery 

J.  A.  Mason,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

California  Silk  Manufacturing  Co.,  premium.. 
N.  L.  Drew,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

D.  E.  Callahan,  one  share  Union  Park  stock.. 
B.  E.  Crocker,  one  share  Union  Park  stock... 
Estate  of  John  Arnold,  one  share  Union  Park 

stock 

Estate  of  C.  A.  Peake,  one  share  Union  Park 

stock 

Eobert  Beck,  salary,  December 

E.  C.  Terry,  premium 

F.  M.  Chapman,  blanket 

William  Johnson,  premium 


January  19 
January  20 
January  23 
January  27 


Edwards  &  Co.,  stationery 

L.  Goss,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

I.  Lohman,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

H.  S.  Beals,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

G.  G.  Morgan,  one  share  Union  Park  stock.. 
D.  W.  Earl,  two  shares  Union  Park  stock.... 
T.  M.  Lindley,  one  share  Union  Park  stock. 

John  Gillig,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Samuel  Jelly,  silverware 

Dally  Record,  printing 

J.  Bauquier,  three  shares  Union  Park  stock. 

Edgerton  tt  Smith,  drawing  lease 

Sacramento  Reporter,  printing 

John  Klotz,  wood 

Justin  Gates  &  Bros.,  bill 

J.  N.  Andrews,  engraving 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  bill 

J.  P.  Eobinson,  one  share  Union  Pai'k  stock.. 

Summit  Ice  Company 

Eobert  Beck 

Eobert  Beck,  salary,  January 


Total 


$40,028  68 


GEI^'EEAL    BUSINESS    OF    THE    MEETING. 

While  the  committee  were  engaged  in  examining  the  financial  state- 
ment, the  President  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  was  the 
election  of  officers. 


72  Transactions  op  tub 

I.  Lohman  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  Society  for  Charles  F.  Reed,  present  incumbent. 

Mr.  lieed  stated  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  be  reelected;  that  the 
duties  of  the  position  were  arduous  and  required  much  valuable  time  in 
their  discharge.  But  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  a  somewhat  general 
desire  to  have  him  remain  as  President  of  the  Societj^,  and  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  friends  he  would  consent  to  act,  provided  the  Society 
saw  fit  to  reelect  him.  There  being  no  other  nomination,  the  motion 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Eeed  thanked  the  members  for  the  honor  they  had  thus  conferred 
upon  him,  and  said  that  his  j^ast  record  as  pi-esiding  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Agricultural  Societ}'  must  be  their  guarantee  that  his  course 
in  the  future  would  be  marked  by  eftbrts  to  advance,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  the  influence  of  the  Society  and  the  agricultural  interests 
which  it  rejjresente. 

It  was  then  announced  by  the  Chairman  that  three  Directors  were  to 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  of  R.  S.  Carey,  H.  M.  Larue,  and  H.  E.  Covey. 

W.  ¥.  Knox  and  Charles  E.  Greene  were  appointed  Tellers. 

The  following  named  persons  were  placed  in  nomination: 

E.  S.  Carey,  H.  M.  Larue,  H.  E.  Covey,  H.  M.  Bernard,  Colonel 
Younger,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  j.  E.  Nickerson,  of  Placer.  Several  others 
were  also  named,  but  they  withdrew. 

First  Ballot. 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 79 

Necessary  to  a  choice 40 

Carey  received 6Q 

Covey  received 61 

Younger  received 36 

Nickerson  received 23 

Larue  received 20 

Bernard  received 14 

The  Chair  announced  that  Carey  and  Covey,  having  received  the 
requisite  number  of  votes,  were  reelected  as  Directors  for  the  ensuing- 
term  of  three  years. 

Second  Ballot. 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast 65 

Necessary  to  a  choice 33 

Younger  received 43 

Nickerson  received 10 

Scattering 12 

LaAie  and  Bernard  withdrew. 

The  Chair  announced  that  Younger  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  Finance  Committee  not  having  concluded  their  labors,  it  was 
moved  that  they  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  motion  was 
carried  without  dissent. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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DIRECTORS     MEETING NO   QUORUM. 


It  was  announced  previous  to  adjournment  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  would  be  held  immediately  afterward  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
It  was  found,  however,  on  calling  the  roll,  that  no  quorum  was  present, 
and  the  meeting  was  accordingly  adjoui*ned  until  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February,  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  which  time  the  date  for  holding  the 
next  State  Fair  will  be  decided  upon. 


REPORT   OF   THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE   AS    MADE   TO    THE   BOARD. 

Sacramento,  January  27th,  1871. 

President  and  Directors  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  report  that  we  have 
examined  his  books  and  vouchers,  and  find  them  correct. 

E.  M.  FEY, 
DAVID  BUSH, 
E.  B.  KENYON. 
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OPENING    ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED   BEFORE   THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY   ON    THE   FOURTEENTH 
DAY    OF    SEPTEMBER,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY. 


By  CHARLES  F.  EEED,  President. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

We  have  come  together  once  more  on  this  the  day  of  California's 
industrial  jubilee,  to  meet  and  greet  each  other  with  words  of  congratu- 
lation and  good  cheer.  We  have  come  once  more  from  the  valleys  and 
mountains,  from  the  cities  and  towns,  to  meet  here  as  friends  and  co- 
workers in  the  great  cause  of  social  and  industrial  improvement.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune,  on  many  occasions  like  the  present,  to 
address  some  of  you  in  this  same  noble  hall  with  words  of  salutation, 
and  to  extend  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  society,  the  hand  of  welcome  and 
good  fellowship.  Permit  me  once  more  to  repeat  those  salutations,  and 
to  congratulate  you  u])on  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  California's 
Annual  Fair  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  is  ushered  in.  Never 
before,  since  the  organization  of  the  society,  has  it  been  in  so  prosperous 
a  condition  as  to-day. 

Every  dollar  of  indebtedness  has  been  fully  discharged,  and  the 
financial  success  of  the  society  is  placed  beyond  a  peradventure.  The 
number  of  active  members  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  the 
list  is  gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  growing  interest  in 
the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  build 
additional  room  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  at  the  Hall,  and 
many  imjjrovements  of  a  permanent  character  have  also  been  made  at 
the  Park.  Improvements  by  a  State  Agricultural  Society  like  those  we 
have  this  year  been  called  uijon  to  make  are  certainly  indicative  of  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  when  we  reflect  that  our 
agriculture  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  has  been  built  up  upon  the 
decline  and  decay  of  another  once  all-absorbing  industry — mining — we 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  present  prosi^erous  and  successful  condition. 
But  a  few  short  years  ago  agriculture — legitimate,  life-giving,  nation- 
sustaining  agriculture — was  unknown  in  California. 

Even  California  herself  was  to  the  balance  of  the  world  as  a  sealed 
book.  Her  mountainous  regions  as  an  unpenetrated.  wilderness — her 
broad  plains  as  barren  deserts — her  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers  were  unknown 
to  commerce  and  their  waters  were  undisturbed  by  man,  except  as  the 
wild  Indian's  frail  canoe,  now  and  then,  in  silence  lazily  and  aimlessly 
wafted  its  indolent  owner  upon  their  bosoms,  not  disturbing,  but  rather 
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forming  a  part  of  the  universal  solitude  that  then  everywhere  reigned. 
But  a  better  and  brighter  day  dawned.  A  few  American  citizens — some 
by  accident  and  some  moved  by  the  true  spirit  of  adventure — coming 
into  and  roaming  over  this  country  were  enraptured  with  its  majestic 
and  beautiful  scenery,  and  captivated  by  its  salubrious  and  invigorating 
climate.  Believing  they  had  found  the  land  of  promise — the  modern 
Eden — they  settleil  in  different  localities  and  began  in  earnest  to  build 
them  houses  and  r^ise  them  up  households.  Thus  was  planted  here  the 
seed  of  American  enterprise  and  of  American  institutions. 

These  few  pioneers  knew  not  what  they  were  doing;  they  knew  not 
nor  could  they  comprehend  the  great  part  they  were  acting  in  the 
important  changes  the  country  the}^  had  adopted  was  so  soon  to  pro- 
duce in  the  w^orld.  But  with  the  certainty  of  fate,  or  destiny,  or  Prov- 
idence— call  it  what  you  may — those  changes  came  and  came  rapidly. 
They  gave  to  the  United  States  a  territory  equal  to  an  Empire,  a  terri- 
tory richer  in  precious  metals  than  any  other  territory  of  equal  extent 
the  world  had  ever  known,  a  territory  which  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty  years  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world — has  increased  the 
business  capital  of  the  nation  over  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars!  This 
increased  capital  and  wealth  has  given  to  mankind  throughout  the 
world  new  life,  new  energy,  new  enterprise,  and  new  capacity  for  gen- 
eral business  and  improvement,  both  private  and  public.  It  has  entered 
into  and  had  its  influence  upon  all  the  ramifications  of  society  in  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  opened  the  cofters  of  the  rich, 
created  new  channels  for  labor,  administered  to  the  wants  and  increased 
comforts  of  the  poor.  It  has  projected  and  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  worlds.  It 
has  quickened  international  communications  and  increased  international 
commerce  by  spanning  the  depths  of  the  largest  oceans  with  telegraphic 
cables  and  seaming  the  surface  of  the  high  seas  with  lines  of  magnificent 
ocean  steamers.  It  has  projected  and  consummated  the  two  greatest 
enterprises  ever  undertaken  by  man  by  uniting  the  extremes  of  the 
western  continent  with  an  overland  railroad,  and  those  of  the  eastern 
by  a  steamship  canal,  thus  creating  two  short  competing  routes  for  the 
travel  and  commerce  around  the  world. 

The  admission  of  California  in  o  the  Union  with  her  fi-ee  Constitution 
and  free  territory  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  initiative  causes 
that  brought  about  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  California  gold  in  turn 
furnished  the  Government,  in  the  hour  of  her  peril,  with  much  of  the 
necessary  means  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  with  it  to  banish  from  the 
earth  American  slavery— thus  settling  for  all  time  to  come  the  most 
troublesome  question  our  ftxthers  had  to  deal  with  in  the  organization  of 
the  Government  and  the  most  dangerous  one  that  ever  has  threatened 
its  continued  prosperous  existence.  Viewed  in  this  light,  California 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  powerful  influence  that  a  people 
intensely  in  earnest  in  the  accomplishment  only  of  their  own  purposes, 
and  pursuit  onl}^  of  their  own  ends,  may  under  Providence  exert  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Our  State,  as  well  as  our  people,  is,  in  many  respects,  without  a  prece- 
dent or  a  parallel.  She  sprang  at  one  bound  from  infancy  to  maturity. 
Without  permission  of  the  General  Government,  with  no  enabling  Act, 
or  territorial  or  other  organization  known  to  our  laws,  publishing  to  the 
world  a  Constitution  expressive  of  the  sentiments  and  will  of  her  people, 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  Congress  for  admission  among  the  sisterhood 
of  nations.     After  a  short  but  desperate  struggle,  in  which  usage,  pre- 
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cedents,  and  sectionalism  were  arra3'ed  against  necessity  and  our  deter- 
mined will,  we  triumphed,  and  but  twenty  short  j^ears  ago  the  ninth  of 
the  present  month  we  date  the  commencement  of  our  existence  as  a 
State. 

"Well  may  the  California  i)ioneers  who  took  part  in  the  events  of  those 
times  delight  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  that  day!  Well  ma}'  they 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  that  day  with  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
with  patriotic  poems  and  orations! — for  to  them  thefiinth  of  September 
stands  next  in  importance  to  the  fourth  of  July.  Well  may  the}^  be 
proud  to  number  among  their  members  some  of  the  first  men  and  most 
distinguished  officers  in  the  nation,  and  well  may  they  feel  compli- 
mented when  some  of  those  oflScers  travel  over  three  thousand  miles  to 
join  them  in  their  celebration. 

But  we  have  remarked  that  a  few  short  years  ago  agriculture  was 
unknown  in  California.  At  the  time  of  her  admission  as  a  State  no  one 
was  found  so  wild  as  to  imagine  that  she  had  any  other  value  than  for 
her  mines.  To-day,  how  different  her  position  as  an  industrial  State! 
Our  mines,  though  still  valuable,  are  among  the  least  of  our  industrial 
resources,  and  agriculture  is  the  great  all-sustaining,  all-enriching,  and 
all-important  industry.  From  the  least,  Ave  have,  in  the  short  space  of 
twent}' years,  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  States 
of  the  nation.  In  the  production  of  fruits,  Avines,  wool,  and  silk,  we 
undoubtedly  stand  the  first  in  the  Union.  Our  truit  list  already 
embraces  almost  every  variety  known  to  the  world.  The  hai'dier  kinds 
grow  to  perfection  in  all  j^ortions  of  the  State,  from  the  northern  and 
more  mountainous  regions  to  the  warm  tropical  climes  of  the  southern 
valleys.  In  those  valleys,  and  in  almost  all  the  valleys  of  the  State 
protected  from  the  direct  ocean  winds  and  the  sweep  of  the  winds  of 
the  broad  plains,  all  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  varieties  flourish  and 
come  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not  excelled  in  any  of  the  fruit-producing 
islands  of  the  tropical  oceans.  The  eagerness  with  which  our  neighbors 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  seek  the  California  fruits  shipped  across  the  conti- 
nent, shows  the  superioritA'  of  those  fruits  over'  those  of  their  own 
growth.  When  we  shall  have  greater  facilities  and  more  jjerfect 
arrangements  for  shipping  those  fruits,  with  cheajjer  freights,  as  Ave  Avill 
have  in  a  few  years,  here  is  an  opening  for  a  trade  that  is  destined  to 
bring  back  to  California  no  small  portion  of  the  gold  that  in  former 
days  was  shipj^ed  out  at  the  Golden  Gate  in  payment  for  these  very 
articles  imported. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  remark  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  pei'mitting  fruits  of  any  kind  to  go  to  waste  for  want  of  a 
profitable  market.  If  they  cannot  be  marketed  green,  let  them  be  dried, 
and  there  is  a  demand  in  the  Eastern  States  for  all  that  can  be  thus  pre- 
served, at  highly  remunerative  jDrices.  The  variableness  of  our  climate 
in  different  localities,  if  we  choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  adA'antages 
thus  offered  by  nature,  will  enable  us  to  enjo}'  the  luxurj^  of  green 
fruits  the  year  round.  Thus  the  same  A"arieties  of  apples  that  ripen  in 
the  early  Fall  in  the  A^alleys,  when  grown  at  an  ele\'atiou  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  up  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  do  not  ripen  until  midwinter,  and 
if  groAvn  at  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  greater  altitude, 
will  kee])  Avell  until  our  markets  are  bountifully  supplied  Avith  the  early 
varieties  of  the  folloAving  Spring.  This  is  no  wild  statement  founded 
upon  mere  theory  or  conjecture,  but  its  truth  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated by  actual  fiact. 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  fruit  produced  at  a  high  altitude  on  the 
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mountains  is  mnch  finer  grained  and  better  flavored  than  that  grown  in 
the  valleys,  and,  if  possible,  the  orchards  are  more  i)roli tic.  These  facts 
must  prove  of  great  value  to  California  as  a  fruit  growing  State,  and 
those  orchardists  who  first  take  advantage  of  them  in  a  practical  way 
will  be  doubly  rewarded  for  their  enterprise. 

Though  our  Fair  comes  at  a  time  when  all  the  earlier  varieties  of 
fruit  are  gone,  and  though  the  display  is  but  meagre  compared  to  what 
our  fruit  growers  might  and  ought  to  have  made  it,  yet  we  may  without 
fear  challenge  any  other  country  in  the  world  to  excel  or  equal  it.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  exhibition  of  fruit  before  us  will  fully  prove 
the  strict  coi*rectness  of  the  statement  we  have  made  in  regard  to  the 
climatic  and  other  advantages  possessed  by  California  as  a  fruit  growing 
country.  Our  wine  product  this  year  will  probably  exceed  twenty 
million  gallons.  Our  vinej'ards  are  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and 
capacity,  and  with  the  age  of  the  vine  the  wines  are  steadily  improving 
in  quality.  Those  varieties  of  table  grapes  that  will  bear  transporta- 
tion are  selling  for  home  consumption  and  shipment  East  at  highly 
remunerative  prices,  and  California  as  a  wine  growing  country  is  stead- 
ily making  a  good  reputation  for  herself. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  her  complete  success  in  this  industry  is  the 
want  of  uniformity  and  system  in  the  selection  and  assortment  of  the 
grapes  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  wines.  Thus,  instead  of  producing 
a  few  choice  and  standard  varieties  of  wines — such  as  would  always  be 
in  demand  at  the  highest  rates  the  world  over,  we  have  been  and  are 
still  pursuing  the  suicidal  course  of  placing  upon  the  markets  wines  of 
as  many  ditterent  shades  of  taste  as  there  are  different  vineyards  in  the 
State. 

Again,  our  wine  dealers,  in  order  to  j^roduce  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity out  of  this  great  variety  of  wines,  have  taken  up  the  practice  of 
mixing  and  doctoring  them  so  as  to  give  the  mixture  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  better  brands,  for  which  they  j^ass  them  off.  This  is  all 
wrong,  and  a  great  detriment  to  the  character  of  the  California  wines 
generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  wines  of  the  best  makers.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  State,  and  to  the  wine  makers  themselves, 
that  these  evils  should  be  corrected. 

This  object  could  be  accomplished  if  capitalists  and  enterprising  men 
would  establish  wine  cellars  in  the  different  wine  growing  districts,  and 
buying  up  the  grapes  from  the  producer,  and  assorting  them  with  refer- 
ence'to  their  peculiar  wine  qualities,  would  submit  them  to  such  uniform 
treatment  as  science  and  good  judgment  might  dictate.  Capital  could 
not  find  a  better  investment  nor  enterprise  a  more  certain  reward  than 
is  here  offered.  In  the  absence  of  such  facilities  the  producers  them- 
selves would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  associate  together  and 
manufacture  all  the  wines  of  large  districts  at  one  common  cellar  and 
under  one  common  management.  We  commend  this  subject  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  wine  makers,  and  to  men  of  capital  and 
enterprise. 

The  magnificent  exhibition  of  fruits,  grapes,  and  wines  from  our  moun- 
tain counties,  the  old  mining  districts,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
remark,  and  it  warrants  a  more  particular  notice  of  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  those  districts. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  and  productive  vineyards  and 
orchards  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  those  localities.  Without  desir- 
ing to  make  any  unpleasant  distinctions,  but  only  with  a  view  of  illus- 
tration, we  would  mention  those  of  Nickerson,  of  Placer,  Marshall,  of 
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Nevada,  Bugbe}',  of  Sacramento,  and  Chalmers,  Dickson,  Erooks,  Car- 
penter, Wcathcrwax,  and  others,  of  El  Dorado.  The  establishments  of 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  comprising  as  thc}^  do,  extensive  and  highly 
cultivated  and  productive  vineyards  and  orchards,  together  with  commo- 
dious and  well  appointed  wine  cellars  and  other  buildings,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  prosperous  mountain  farms,  ma}'  well  be  pointed  out  as 
worthy  of  the  pride  of  any  State.  They  are  really  a  credit  to  California, 
and  each  is  to  its  enterprising  proprietors  a  valuable  fortune.  Here  and 
there,  scattered  through  the  foothills,  are  many  other  smaller  but  pros- 
perous vinej'ards  and  orchards,  but  these  are  named  as  examples.  And 
in  this  connection  allow  me  to  state  a  fact  that  is  not  generally  realized 
even  by  those  supposed  to  be  well  informed.  There  is  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  a  strip  of  country  about  twenty  miles  wide 
by  over  one  hundred  long,  in  which  there  may  be  selected  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  equall}^  favorable  as  to  location,  soil,  climate,  and  all 
the  other  natural  requisites  as  are  the  farms  above  named.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  make  these  new  locations  as  prolific,  as  beautiful  and  valuable 
as  those  referred  to,  is  the  same  amount  of  money,  skill,  and  labor 
bestowed  upon  them  that  these  men  have  bestowed  upon  their  valuable 
homes.  I  will  say  further  that  a  very  large  portion  of  all  this  land  has 
been  surveyed,  and  can  be  bought  of  the  Govei'nment  and  the  railroad 
company  for  from  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  jier 
acre.  Here  are  homes  for  the  million,  and  those  who  under  such  circum- 
stances remain  long  without  homesteads  are  without  excuse. 

Our  wool  clip  the  last  year  was  a  little  over  fifteen  million  pounds, 
while  this  year  it  will  exceed  twenty  million.  Never  before  did  our 
wool  bear  so  good  a  reputation  or  bring  so  high  a  price  in  the  markets 
as  at  present.  By  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  or  Chile  clover  upon  our 
sheep  ranges  the  number  of  sheep  may  be  greatly  increased  on  the 
same  area  of  ground  and  the  quantity  enhanced  and  quality  improved. 
Silk  culture  is  being  entered  into  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  bids  fair 
at  no  distant  day  to  become  one  of  our  most  important  industries.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  in  this  State  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  mulberry  trees,  and  the  number  will  be  greatly  augmented 
during  the  next  Winter.  During  the  past  year  a  silk  manufacturing 
company,  with  abundant  capital,  has  been  organized  in  San  Francisco, 
and  buildings  for  the  factory  are  nearly  completed.  This  will  stimulate 
the  industrj^  by  furnishing  constant  home  market  for  the  product,  the 
want  of  which  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  it  heretofore. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  go  through  the  list  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  and  show  the  rapid  increase  in  each  from  year  to 
year,  but  space  and  time  allowed  in  an  opening  address  will  not  per- 
mit. The  whole  subject  of  agriculture  will  be  so  thoroughly  discussed 
b}"  the  able  speakers  that  are  to  address  you  from  this  stand  during 
the  week,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  claim  3'our  attention 
longer. 

I  feel  called  upon,  however,  briefly  to  refer  to  a  subject  which  at  the 
present  time  is  of  greater  interest  to  California  and  all  her  producing 
and  industrial  classes  than  any  other.  It  is  an  evil  which  more  than  all 
others  discourages  and  defeats  California  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
disheartens  and  o])poses  California  industry  and  labor.  I  refer  to  the 
exorbitant  and  \inwarranted  demands  of  capitalists  for  the  use  of  money. 

In  earlier  daj^s,  when  mining  was  the  leading  industry  of  the  State 
and  gold  its  only  product  and  export — all  the  necessaries  of  life  being 
imported — when  men  with  pick,  shovel,  and  rocker,  could  take  from  the 
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earth  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  day  each — when  the  merchant  could 
realize  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent  profit  every  time  he  turned 
his  capital  over,  and  money  was  worth  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  per  annum,  all  seemed  to  go  harmoniously  on,  for  then  we  had  no 
formidable  competitor  in  our  great  and  only  stapJe  export,  and  the 
favoi's  of  fortune  were  so  fickle  and  uncertain  that  none  of  the  rules 
that  generally  regulate  the  relations  of  cajiital,  enterprise,  and  labor, 
seemed  applicable  to  us. 

Since  that  time  changes  have  been  gradually  taking  place  in  our 
whole  industrial  system  and  in  our  relations  to  and  with  the  outer 
world.  The  j)roduct  of  the  mines  has  been  gradually  falling  off,  and 
enterprise  and  labor  have  been  seeking  other  channels  of  occujiation. 
The  facilities  of  travel  and  commerce  and  general  intercommunication 
between  our  State  and  other  countries  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
until  with  the  completion  of  the  overland  railroad  the  revolution  is 
thorough  and  complete.  To-day  our  great  staple  products  are  those  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  wherever,  in  whatever  country, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  on  the  eastern  or  western  continent,  those 
products  seek  a  market,  then  they  meet  face  to  face  and  come  in  sharp 
competition  with  similar  products  from  other  portions  of  the  world. 

Our  wheat  has  to  compete  with  wheat  from  South  America,  the 
Atlantic  States,  Russia,  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  other  wheat  grow- 
ing countries.  Our  wines  find  competitors  in  the  wines  of  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Our  wool  comes  in  contact  princi- 
pally with  the  wools  of  the  Eastern  States,  Europe,  and  Australia,  while 
our  silks  have  to  make  their  way  against  the  old  silk  growing  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia;  and  our  manufactures  have  to  combat 
the  manufacturing  capital,  facilities,  and  skill  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
England. 

Thus,  nothing  we  now  j)roduce,  nothing  we  now  manufacture,  can  find 
a  market  except  against  the  ever  present  and  ever  pressing  competition 
of  the  world. 

What  then,  I  ask,  must  be  the  necessary  conditions  of  prosperity  and 
success  to  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  and  our  commerce V 

Our  natural  advantages  for  these  great  industries  are  not  excelled  by 
an}'  other  country  in  the  world.  We  have  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, our  manufacturing  facilities  are  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  our  location  is  in  the  direct  path  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  skill  and  energy  of  our  people  is  proverbial.  Then  what 
more  do  we  want  to  prosjier,  to  excel?  My  answer  is:  cheap  cai^ital 
and  cheap  labor. 

Give  us  the  former  and  the  latter  will  follow,  for  whenever  there  is 
energy  and  enterprise  in  a  country,  and  plenty  of  money  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  then  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  living  will  be  cheap,  and 
labor  will  find  constant  employment  and  will  be  readily  and  eheaj)ly 
obtained.  Capital  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  is  proverbially  timid 
and  slow  to  move,  and  in  this  State  it  seems  willfully  and  stupidly  blind 
to  the  changes  and  improvements  that  a  few  years  have  brought  about. 
What  reason  or  sense  is  there  that  enterprise  and  industry  in  California 
should  be  taxed  for  the  use  of  capital  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
Avhile  the  same  capital  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  world  cannot  command  but  from  three  to  six  per  cent 
with  the  same  classes  of  security?  None  whatever.  And  yet  such  is 
the  stubborn  fact.  And  in  this  fact,  above  all  others,  lies  the  greatest 
impediment  to  California's  rapid  settlement — to  the  develox)ment  of  her 
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boundless  resources,  and  to  her  upward  and  onward  march  to  permanent 
and  substantial  success  and  universal  prosperity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say  to  you  who  have  not  yet 
visited  the  Park  that  the  exhibition  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds  has  never 
been  equaled  in  California,  if  in  any  other  State.  The  exhibition  here 
in  this  hall  is  before  you.  It  speaks  for  itself.  With  one  third  addi- 
tional space  to  our  old  building  we  have  all  full,  and  it  would  do  credit 
to  any  country.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  again  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  favorable  auspices  under  which  the  Fair  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  is  ushered  in.  I  bid  you  welcome  to  all  its  enjoyments 
and  to  all  its  sources  of  study  and  improvement. 
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ANNUAL    ADDRESS 


DELIVERED     BEFORE     THE     STATE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY,      SEPTEMBER     SIX- 
TEENTH,    EIGHTEEN     HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY. 


By  Hon.  A.  A.  SAEGENT. 


Mr.  President.  Ladid'^  and  (xentlenien  : 

I  cougratulatc  you  upon  this  uunual  g'utheriug,  thiw  inagniticent  dis- 
play, these  evidences  of  prosperity  of  j^our  society  aud  of  the  State. 
No  one  who  has  lived  in  California  for  years  past,  with  but  bi'ief  periods 
of  absence,  can  appreciate  the  effect  produced  upon  the  eastern  visitor 
or  upon  the  Californian  who  has  passed  a  year  or  more  away,  by  first 
impressions,  or  fresh  ones,  of  our  State.  Whatever  is  lovely  in  climate, 
magnificent  in  scener3^  beautiful  in  flower,  or  exuberant  in  fruit,  how- 
ever familiar  to  the  constant  resident,  to  the  visitor  or  returned  wanderer 
is  novel  and  enchanting.  A  few  weeks  ago  1  passed  through  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  thence  westwardly  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  Through  all  the  region  which  I  traversed  there  was  dust  and 
drought,  cloudless  skies  and  suffering  earth.  East  of  the  Sierras  the 
crops  were  burnt  up,  the  grass  wilted  b}'  the  wayside,  and  men  looked 
up  to  the  unpitying  heavens  and  longed  for  the  rains  so  untimely  with- 
held. It  may  be  ttiat  such  a  spectacle  prepares  ibr  a  more  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  advantages  and  excellences  of  this  State.  The  traveler 
arriving  here  finds  first  the  evergreens  of  the  Siei'ra  crowning  with  life 
the  granite  pealcs  and  doubly  refreshing  after  the  Avide  spaces  he  has 
traversed  of  sage  and  desert.  In  these  broad  valleys  in  midsummer  he 
finds  the  dust  and  drought  that  accompanied  a  blasted  harvest  in  the 
east,  but  not  here  the  sign  of  destruction.  The  golden  harvest  is  gath- 
ered in.  and  the  luscious  fruits  of  Autumn  astonish  by  their  profusion 
and  perfection.  He  left  sultry  days,  where  exposure  to  the  sun  might 
bring  paralyzed  imbecility  or  swift  death,  succeeded  by  steam}-  nights 
in  which  unrest  turns  heavily  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  gains  no 
refreshment.  Here  he  finds  certainh'-  an  ardent  mid-day  sun  that  may 
kiss  eagerl}-  but  not  treacherously,  and  refreshing  nights  that  repair  the 
toils  of' the  day  by  sweetest  sleep.  If  he  is  an  agriculturist  he  hears 
with  astonishment  of  the  yield  per  acre  of  cereals — stories  that  revive 
traditions  of  the  Genessee,  but  are  nowhere  now  paralleled.  He  may 
hear  of  partial  failure  of  crops,  but  so  broad  is  the  State  that  universal 
failure  never  occurs.     From  foothill  to  valley,  wherever  he  looks,  he 
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fiuds  the  bounties  of  nature  prodigal !}•  displa^'cd,  as  if"  this  far  west 
bordering  the  sea  had  been  chosen  out  as  the  favored  of  Providence  for 
the  sunniest  blessings  and  happiest  destiny. 

Compared  with  many  of  the  Territories  that  have  grown  into  noble 
States,  and  still  keep  steadih'  on  in  growth  and  influence,  California,  in 
location,  climate,  productiveness,  in  all  natural  advantages,  is  far  supe- 
rior. Yet  in  jjopulation  we  are  nearly  stationary.  Bleak  Minnesota 
outstrips  us  day  by  day.  Iowa  has  live  times  our  population.  Our 
census  to-day  Avill  not  reveal  over  six  hundred  thousand  souls  in  the 
State.  It  Avould  have  shown  nearl}'  that  number  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  if  it  had  been  carefully  taken.  I  fear  the  present  census  does 
not  do  us  justice;  but  it  ajiproximates  closer  to  accuracy  than  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Why  are  we  not  sharing  more  largel}^  in 
the  fertilizing  tides  of  European  immigration?  Why  do  not  colonies  of 
thrifty  Germans  and  Swedes  nestle  in  our  vallej's,  or  develop  the  large 
cajiacity  of  our  foothills  for  the  vine,  for  silk,  ami  wool?  The  mountain 
valle3-s  and  all  the  lands  on  and  near  the  Coast  Eange  are  admirably 
adajjted  to  grazing.  Yet,  so  inadequate  was  our  dairj'  farming  last  year 
that  we  imported  from  the  East  one  million  dollars  worth  of  butter. 
Chicago  sent  to  us  eggs.  Xew  York  and  Oregon  sent  dried  fruit,  though 
millions  of  pounds  of  finer  fruit  than  New  Y'ork  can  produce  under  glass 
rotted  under  our  trees.  With  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  in 
abundance,  we  noAv  import  raisins.  We  make  good  candles,  but  we  buy 
more,  as  well  as  soap,  and  even  cranberries.  Oregon  sugar-cures  hams 
for  us.  The  East  furnishes  us  with  much  of  our  furniture.  I  need  not 
add  to  such  a  list.  The  showing  is  better  than  formerly;  but  we  do  not 
yet  improve  our  opportunities.  For  all  these  articles,  as  well  as  in  stock 
and  sheejj  raising,  m  special  industries,  as  silk  culture  and  beet  sugar 
production,  California  should  be  unrivaled.  With  such  advantages  our 
State  scarcely  increases  with  the  years.  The  railroad  si)ans  the  conti- 
nent, competing  Avith  the  steamers  in  furnishing  cheap  transportation  to 
immigrants,  3'et  the  State  gains  little  in  populatioji,  while  its  business 
men  lose  by  competition  with  more  frugal  dealers  to  the  eastward. 
Yonder  plains  should  be  covered  with  flocks  of  the  choicest  sheep,  and 
our  hills  with  the  finest  cattle.  Our  wool  clip  should  supply  the  Avorld 
even  more  certainly  than  our  wheat.  Y''et  Avhat  aid  has  legislation 
ever  given  to  this  end,  or  is  even  affbrded  by  enlightened  societies  like 
this.  Compare  the  speed  programmes  of  agricultural  fairs  Avith  the  pre- 
miums for  choice  cashmere  goats  or  Ayrshire  or  Alderney  calves  I  We 
must  kiioAv  our  faults  as  a  community  in  order  to  correct  them.  There 
must  be  some  cause  for  this  tardiness  of  movement  of  population  hither- 
Avard,  Avhich  these  industrial  societies  must  discoA'er  and  endeaA'or  to 
correct,  or  Ave  shall  find  ourseh'es  left  far  in  the  distance  by  our  sister 
communities.  We  certainly  are  not  satisfied  to  Avait  until  all  the  more 
eastern  States  have  become  full  hiA'es  to  sAvarni  upon  us.  SeA'eral  gene- 
rations Avill  elapse  before  that  can  take  place.  AYith  superior  attractions 
Ave  should  take  the  lead  of  them,  and  make  the  Pacific  coast  an  empire 
of  Avealth  and  poAver. 

As  I  am  not  a  practical  agriculturist,  you  Avill  not  expect  a  disserta- 
tion on  modes  of  improA'ing  stock,  on  fertilizers,  or  agricultural  chemis- 
try. But  a  few  obseiwations  may  be  acceptable  upon  the  question  so 
interesting  to  every  farmer  and  to  eveiy  business  man  of  the  State: 
Why  does  not  California,  Avith  all  its  attractiA'cness  and  productiA^euess, 
grow  more  rapidly  in  population  and  development? 

The  first,  and  to   my  mind   the    strongest  reason,  is  the  difficulty  of 
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acquiring  lands  cheaply  m  this  State.  Years  ago,  before  Americans 
possessed  this  El  Dorado,  the  Spaniard  obtained  grants  of  all  the  lands 
fanned  b}'  the  sea  breezes,  where,  the  lord  of  vast  tracts,  he  lived  lazily, 
surrounded  by  herds  and  dependents.  When  his  possessions  were  after- 
wards confirmed  to  him  or  to  speculators  Avho  fleeced  him,  these  great 
grants  remained,  and  many  remain,  in  very  few  hands,  held  at  large 
rates  per  acre,  and  forbidding  close  settlement  and  improvement.  To 
supplement  this  system  came  fraudulent  land  grants,  absorbing  whole 
counties,  and  often  confirmed.  California  would  be  millions  of  dollars 
richer  to-daj'  had  not  the  Mexican  system  of  colonization  been  practiced 
in  it,  provided  the  valleys  and  hillsides  subjected  to  Mexican  grants  had 
not  been  open  to  the  second  curse  of  our  land  system — that  of  private 
entry.  By  this  latter  device  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands,  such  lands 
as  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  sustain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
became  the  jjropert}"  of  a  few  holders.  I  do  not  cavil  at  the  speculators 
who  took  advantage  of  ill-judged  laws  to  add  mile  on  mile  to  individual 
possessions,  and  who  now  hold  their  cheaply  acquired  counties  at  high 
jDrices  per  acre.  I  only  lament  the  system  that  gave  the  opening  for 
such  speculation,  and  tr}-  to  suggest  a  remed}'.  In  some  of  the  valleys 
of  this  State  a  rider  with  fleet  horses  may  ride  all  day  on  one  man's 
land,  acquired  for  scrip  or  greenbacks  at  dejireciated  rates.  Not  a  fence 
or  plowed  field  will  interrupt  that  race  against  time.  All  is  virgin,  but 
desolate.  From  neighboring  mountains  a  copious  crystal  stream  rushes 
down,  that  could  be  carried  over  all  these  broad  tracts,  and  redeem  to 
fertility  the  barren  square  miles  lying  useless  in  the  sun.  But  no 
industry  is  at  work.  The  speculator  awaits  a  rise.  He  does  not  improve, 
he  speculates.  To  a  settler  the  sight  might  not  be  forbidding  could  he 
purchase  at  near  the  price  that  the  government  fixes  for  its  lands.  But 
he  turns  away  where  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  acre  are  charged  and 
goes  back  to  bleak  Minnesota,  where  the  Winters  may  be  cold,  but  land 
is  cheaj).  Agents  looking  for  land  for  colonies  are  thus  repelled.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  State  does  not  increase  in  population? 

This  absorption  of  vast  tracts  of  valuable  lands  in  a  few  hands  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  land  laws  and  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  ettected  under  color  of  a  law  that  ofters  to  any  purchaser  the 
chance  to  buy  waste  lands  which,  after  reasonable  opportunity*for  pre- 
emption and  offer  at  public  auction,  are  not  taken.  But  the  laws  design 
that  settlers  shall  have  ample  opportunity  first,  and  that  lands  shall  not 
go  to  private  entry  ujitil  the  country  is  developed  about  them  and  they 
are  still  refused.  This  was  the  principle  of  the  great  preemption  Act  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  which  has  disseminated 
blessings  throughout  the  country.  Our  legislators  at  that  period  were 
actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  liberality  both  to  aliens  and  natives,  not 
forgetting  the  rights  of  women.  That  Act  has  done  more  toward  the 
promotion  of  settlements  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  northwest,  and  in 
the  development  of  their  agricultural  resources  and  interests,  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  indigent  families 
have  been  enabled  under  it  to  obtain  comtortable  homes,  and  by  means 
of  these  settlements  our  western  wilds  have  been  subdued  into  civiliza- 
tion and  covered  by  the  farms  of  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  But 
in  most  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  this  State  we  have  been  totally  deprived 
of  its  benefits  by  a  hasty  system  of  surveys  and  oft'ering  of  land.  These 
lands  are  as  eftectually  locked  up  to  the  indigent  emigrant  as  are  the 
deer  parks  and  rabbit  pastures  of  the  English  lord. 

One  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  is  partial,  but  less  satisfactory 
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the  louger  delayed.  Congress  should  pass  a  law  dedicatiug  all  the 
remaining  lands  of  California  to  homestead  and  preemption  entry  only. 
This  would  save  all  lands  not  yet  absorbed,  and  prevent  the  future 
offering  of  hinds.  But  the  effective  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  I  suggest  it  with  deference.  A  heavy  land  tax.  rigidly 
enforced,  would  make  unimproved  lands  held  for  speculation  cheaper, 
and  tend  to  break  up  the  great  tracts  that  now  exclude  settlement. 
This  is  not  agrarian  or  unjust.  The  theory  of  all  property  taxes  is  that 
they  are  assessed  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  If  the  land- 
holder will  not  sell  his  unimproved  lands  for  less  than  a  certain  price 
per  acre,  that  price  should  be  assessed  as  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
remedy  is  gentle;  the  evil  to  be  corrected  is  enormous.  What  greater 
curse  can  the  State  suffer  than  to  have  diverted  from  it  the  tides  of 
population  that  would  make  its  valleys  rejoice  and  its  waste  places  to 
blossom  as  the  rose?  No  one  can  doubt  that  our  population  to-day 
would  reach  one  million  if  every  foot  of  land  in  the  State  at  its  birth 
had  been  Government  land,  and  sold  to  actual  settlers  only  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Such  Congressional  legislation  as  I  have  suggested  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  a  bill  became  a  law  at 
the  session  just  closed,  which  provides  that  lauds  subject  to  private 
entry,  withdrawn  for  railroad  purposes  and  subsequently  restored,  shall 
not  by  such  restoration  become  again  subject  to  private  entr}'',  but  shall 
be  open  to  homestead  and  preemption  onl}-. 

The  importance  of  these  considerations  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
will  be  seen  by  one  simple  statement:  out  of  about  twenty  millions 
acres  of  public  lands  disposed  of  in  this  State,  exclusive  of  grants  in 
aid  of  railroads,  only  a  little  over  two  millions  have  been  sold  to  actual 
settlers  or  conferred  on  them  under  the  Homestead  Act.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  lands  patented  by  the  Government  within  our  bor- 
ders during  the  twenty  years  of  our  State  existence  has  gone  to  actual 
settlers.  Nine  tenths  are  held  by  large  owners  .or  have  been  peddled 
out  at  ruinous  prices  to  those  who  would  buy.  Am  I  not  right,  then,  in 
saying  that  a  principal  reason  for  the  slow  groM'th  in  our  population  is 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cheap  lands  in  this  State? 

There  are  other  difficulties  in  our  anomalous  land  system  which  this 
may  not  be  the  place  to  dwell  upon.  The  Sierras  behind  you  are  feath- 
ered with  magnificent  pines  and  oaks.  From  them  largely  you  draw  the 
lumber  for  your  fences,  for  your  dwellings,  perhaps  the  fuel  that  warms 
you  in  Winter.  Yet  not  a  tree  can  be  lawfully  cut  down  on  Govern- 
ment lands,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  title  can  be  obtained  to 
the  lands  from  the  Government.  In  those  frost}"  altitudes  settlement 
and  preemption  are  impossible.  The  great  industries  pursued  there, 
resembling  those  of  the  pine}'  woods  of  Maine,  should  be  legalized  by 
legislation,  and  some  cheap  method  devised  by  which  title  to  the  lauds 
may  be  obtained.  The  miner,  working  by  the  side  of  the  lumberman, 
has  now  an  opportunity  to  make  his  claim  his  home,  and  will  I  trust 
cease  to  be  nomadic  and  become  settled  and  contented,  adding  to  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

While  much  may  be  achieved  by  legislation  in  repairing  the  errors  of 
the  past,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  future  prosperity,  there  are 
errors  of  practice  of  the  present  beyond  its  reach.  Our  business  men 
are  learning  a  rude  lesson  from  the  new  contact  with  eastern  compe- 
tition. They  are  discovering  the  necessity  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment.    Have  not  our  farmers  that  lesson  to  learn  also?     Have  they  not 
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more  to  learn,  viz:  that  a  farming  conimunity  does  not  do  wisely  that 
seeks  chances  of  sudden  wealth  by  over  production  of  some  one  article 
instead  of  divei*sifyiug  its  products  and  relying  on  smaller  gains?  I 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  million  dollars  worth  of  butter 
per  year  is  imported  into  this  State.  Where  are  our  dairy  farmers?  Are 
they  not  all  wearing  out  their  lands  to  raise  wheat  to  come  in  compe- 
tition with  all  their  neighbors,  and  make  or  lose  as  a  bad  or  good  crop 
in  Europe  opens  a  foreign  market?  Our  broad  acres  sheared  by  ma- 
chinery tempt  to  large  farms  and  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  reduce  the  size  of  many  farms  and  diversify  the  produc- 
tions? There  is  no  reason  why  home-made  butter  should  not  expel 
every  pound  of  the  imported  article.  Here  you  need  not  feed  or  shelter 
your  stock  during  Winter  even.  In  the  other  States  the  stock  must 
be  fed  and  sheltered  nearly  half  the  year.  The  cost  of  production 
should  be  so  much  less  here  that  California  should  ship  its  butter  and 
cheese  successfully  by  the  railroad  or  Isthmus  instead  of  importing  it. 
But  this  may  not  be  hoped  while  our  farmers  see  wealth  only  in  wheat, 
and  neglect  the  diversified  interests  that  make  up  agricultural  industry 
elsewhere. 

The  most  vigorous  protests  have  been  entered  of  late  by  agricultural 
authorities  against  the  extensive  and  exhausting  production  of  wheat 
that  characterizes  California  and  some  of  the  Western  States.  We  are 
assured  that  our  soil  is  being  rapidly  and  hopelessly  exhausted.  The 
elements  that  go  to  make  this  cereal  are  the  most  precious  constituents  of 
our  soil.  To  raise  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre  strains  the 
capacity  of  that  acre,  and  renders  it  less  able  to  produce  unless  recruited 
with  appropriate  plant  food.  Our  rich  new  land — rich  in  lime  and 
potassa,  in  the  nitrates  and  phosphates — produces  more  abundantly,  but 
every  crop  weakens  the  soil.  For  a  few  years  the  strong  inducements 
to  sow  a  great  breath  of  the  "[jroduetive  soil,  aided  by  implements  of 
modern  agriculture,  may  make  the  farmer  overlook  the  consequences. 
But  he  is  only  eating  out  his  fresh  and  fertile  soil,  and  wasting  the  herit- 
age of  his  children.  The  riches  ol  our  lands  are  drained  to  pour  their 
affluence  into  the  sewers  of  London  and  Paris.  Were  I  a  practical  farmer 
I  would  press  these  facts  and  considerations  with  all  my  force  upon 
your  attention.  As  it  is,  I  point  to  your  best  authorities  who  deprecate 
the  enormous,  unvarj'ing  production  of  wheat,  and  prophesy  barrenness 
and  desolation  as  a  consequence.  Is  this  the  practical  answer,  "  If  so  it 
is,  we  will  get  rich  in  the  process — '  after  us  the  deluge?'  "  The  answer 
might  have  been  characteristic  of  California  in  the  past:  but  noAv  let  us 
believe  it  has  higher  aims  and  principles. 

Another  drawback  to  our  State  is  not  the  peculiar  fault  of  our  farm- 
ers— it  pervades  all  classes.  It  is  that  extravagance  of  life  and  ideas,  born 
of  the  flush  days  of  the  State,  when  the  gold  glittered  among  the  grass 
roots  and  wealth  came  and  vanished  like  a  dream.  It  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated by  the  aftected  reluctance  of  some  Californians  when  first  visiting 
the  East  to  take  small  change,  as  unworthy  their  attention — an  affecta- 
tion that  oply  makes  them  ridiculous.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
exuberant,  undiscriminating  hospitality  extended  at  first  to  all  comers 
here  from  the  East,  and  often  bestowed  upon  mercenary  adventurers 
or  unappreciative  selfishness.  The  frank  openheartedness  of  Califor- 
nians was  abused  and  frequently  rewarded  with  sneers.  An  instance 
occurs  to  me  of  a  person  who  was  feted  about  this  State  and  Nevada, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  kindness,  although  he 
had  no  claim  to  such  attentions  except  as  one  of  a  party  of  early  visitors. 
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He  paid  his  debt  by  denouncing  his  generous  entertainers  in  a  public 
speech  as  galloping  to  bankruptcy  from  their  extravagance,  and  as  hav- 
ing only  selfish  ends  in  view  in  their  lavish  hospitalit}'.  He  is  a  tj'pe 
merely  of  his  class,  and  we  have  been  privileged  to  receive  and  worthily 
entertain  many  nobler  men.  We  have  now  as  our  guest  a  Californian 
by  association,  one  of  the  energetic  founders  of  our  State,  illustrious  for 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  field,  one  of  the  great  Generals  of  the 
world,  whose  fame  the  future  will  never  allow  to  die.  To  such,  and  to 
the  great  statesmen  of  our  country  of  any  party  tempted  to  visit  us  by 
the  completed  road,  our  welcome  may  well  be  warm  and  appreciative. 
But  the  fault  of  our  unusual  and  overflowing  generosity  is  that  it  is  to 
too  great  an  extent  undiscriminating.  and  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  a 
luxurious  extravagance  that  new  business  competitions  must  correct,  or 
we  shall  justify  the  prognostications  of  some  of  our  guests  and  reach 
the  bankruptcy  they  predicted.  This  extravagance,  of  which  the  illus- 
trations given  are  mere  casual  evidences,  leads  us  as  individuals  and 
communities  to  live  up  to  or  beyond  our  means,  so  that  no  fund  is  pre- 
pared for  the  future  and  wealth  does  not  accumulate.  A  single  bad 
3-ear,  causing  a  complete  failure  of  his  crops,  is  apt  to  plunge  a  farmer 
into  distress,  if  not  absolute  bankruptcy.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
prevailing  habits  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  a  living  and  slowly 
coming  wealth,  with  a  small  farm;  he  must  add  field  to  field  and  culti- 
vate a  great  space,  often  beyond  his  capital,  and  where  failure  is  disas- 
trous. Under  their  influence  all  classes  rush  into  speculation  and  deal 
in  articles  and  business  of  the  most  opposite  character.  A  dry  goods 
dealer  speculates  in  wheat,  a  farmer  in  mines,  a  miner  in  fast  horses. 
Each  to  his  trade,  moderately  prosecuted,  would  gain  a  livelihood  that 
would  be  considered  ^^rosperous  in  other  States.  Here  he  fails  in  all 
because  he  expands  beyond  his  means  and  experience,  deprives  business 
of  his  legitimate  exertions,  and  depresses  the  State  by  his  failures. 

Another  cause  for  the  slow  growth  of  this  State  is  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  its  labor  market.  While  wages  are  nominally  higher  here 
than  anywhere  else  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  it  would  seem  that 
laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  would  pour  in  here  in  vast  numbers  and 
set  in  motion  every  wheel  of  industry  and  develop  every  latent  resource, 
in  fact  the  influx  of  laboring  men  is  very  limited  and  the  encouragement 
oftered  for  their  presence  is  very  slight.  It  is  not  because  we  have  not 
vast  fields  yet  unshorn,  fair  as  the  sun  looks  upon;  not  because  there 
are  not  a  hundred  branches  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry 
that  need  to  be  established  or  extended ;  not  because  remunerative  mines 
for  moderate  expectations  are  not  to  be  found.  The  State  needs  labor; 
is  able  to  reward  it;  why  does  it  not  come  hither?  It  is  in  a  measure 
because  the  wages  of  labor  here  are  only  nominally  higher  than  else- 
where. In  reality  they  are  lower.  While  the  artisan  or  laborer  is 
employed  he  obtains  a  high  price  for  his  labor.  But  if  the  weeks  and 
months  of  idleness  are  counted,  he  gains  less  than  his  brother  in  the 
East.  The  rate  of  payment  for  the  time  employed  is  jealoush'  insisted 
on,  while  the  loss  by  want  of  occupation  is  overlooked.  As  many 
enterprises  that  would  give  steady  employment  to  thousands  fail  or  are 
not  commenced  under  the  present  system,  the  artisan  may  ask  himself 
if  there  is  not  some  radical  error  in  the  dealings  of  labor  and  capital 
within  his  power  to  correct.  To  repair  or  build  a  ship  in  San  Francisco 
costs  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  in  New  York,  while  the 
cost  of  living  on  this  coast  is  now  cheaper.  Is  it  strange  that  our  ship- 
wrights are  unemployed,  when  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  might  be 
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tributary  to  them?  If  it  is  confessed  that  there  is  a  general  aim  of 
workmen  to  do  the  least  work  for  the  most  money,  the  reason  is  given 
why  enterprise  languishes  and  capital  is  dormant  or  I'emoved  from  the 
State.  Adopt  this  principle  and  Chicago  will  do  our  casting,  New  York 
build  our  ships,  and  repair  them  where  possible,  the  East  supply  our 
manufactui'es,  and  the  world  combine  against  our  prosperity.  It  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  the  same  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order  of  things  as  that  which  distinguishes 
employers.  It  is  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  isolated  and  prosper- 
ous past.  There  is  need  for  all  classes  to  recognize  the  inevitable,  and 
bring  alike  their  expenditures  and  their  expectations  down  to  the  present 
capacity  of  the  State.  Outside  pressure  and  home  distress  will  force 
us  to  this  in  spite  of  ourselves  if  we  do  not  divert  the  necessity;  while 
thei'e  is  an  alternative  of  a  better  and  more  durable  prosperity  if  we 
heed  the  obvious  lessons  of  the  present. 

Many  have  seen  a  solution  of  the  labor  question  in  the  employment  of 
Chinese,  who  furnish  a  fair  article  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  at 
which  white  men  cannot  subsist.  This  may  be  a  temjiorarj'  relief  to 
capital,  and  may  forward  enterprises  that  else  would  halt  indefinitely. 
But  I  am  noirable  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  immigration  in  large 
numbers  of  this  people  is  desirable.  A  slower  growth  of  a  community, 
with  the  elements  in  it  only  of  Christian  civihzation,  seems  to  me  tar 
preferable  to  rapid  development  by  an  alien,  heathen  population.  Would 
not  twenty-tive  stalwart  German  or  Scandinavian  emigrants,  vvith  their 
families,  be  better  for  the  real  interests  of  the  State  than  the  whole 
Chinese  population  of  I  street?  If  the  object  of  society  is  merely  to 
accumulate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  an  upper  class,  and  have  the  laborer 
the  mudsill — if  American  civilization  and  repul)lican  institutions  could 
coexist  with  such  a  theorj'  and  practice — then  it  might  be  well  to  crowd 
every  avenue  of  labor  with  Asiatics,  and  rejoice  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
last  inch  of  soil,  the  working  of  the  deepest  mine,  the  guidance  of  every 
wheel  of  intlustry  by  the  adroit  Chinese  to  the  exclusion  of  Avhite  labor. 
But  while  white  laborers  need  employment,  as  they  always  will,  while 
their  families  must  live  and  their  children  be  educated,  while  Europe 
offers  to  us  every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants  of  cognate 
languages,  religion,  Civilization,  and  hopes,  it  may  be  well  to  husband 
our  undeveloped  resources  for  the  protitable  employment  of  the  future 
rather  than  exhaust  them  beyond  the  needs  of  the  present.  The  census 
now  being  taken  will  show  some  remarkable  facts  in  the  movements  of 
populations.  The  crowded  Atlantic  States  have  sent  out  their  enter- 
prising young  men  and  women  to  the  West  in  great  numbers,  while 
Europe  has  furnished  its  best  populations  to  create  new  homes  there.  The 
national  development  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  enormous.  Ilei'e, 
we  have  been  stationary,  our  population  probably  diminishing,  unless  the 
decrease  has  been  supplied  by  Chinese  importations.  Not  so  the  West. 
A  population  easily  resolving  itself  into  the  mass  of  American  society, 
readily  acquiring  our  language,  honoring  our  institutions,  worshiping 
our  God,  unexcelled  in  industry  and  skill,  has  spread  like  a  flood  over 
the  broad  Western  prairies,  fertilizing  like  the  swellings  of  the  sacred 
river.  Critics  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  land,  tied  together  in  every 
direction  by  lines  of  busy  railwaj'S.  There  has  been  haste  of  develop- 
ment it  is  true.  The  stumps  of  the  original  forest  are  seen  in  the  streets; 
the  prairie  mud  is  innocent  of  macadam.  But  there  is  life,  and  labor, 
and  sure  advancement,  and  contentment.  There  is  the  life  and  beauty 
of  Christian   civilization.      The    school    house    and    the  church    nestle 
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among  the  cottages,  or  rise  iu  grander  proportions  in  the  cities.  Is  not 
this  development,  which  is  natural  in  its  order,  and  without  limit  of 
duration  or  capacity  as  long  as  this  land  is  freer  than  Europe,  and  has 
that  which  Europe  lacks,  undeveloi:)ed  resources  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  laborer,  and  lands  untilled,  asking  him  to  accept  them  as  a  home; 
is  not  such  sure  and  essentially  American  development  better  than  that 
which  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  transporting  the  Asiatic  on  any 
terms  to  occupy  those  fields  and  exclude  their  prospective  possessors? 
Take  Iowa,  a  new  and  thriving  Western  State,  built  up  by  the  means 
which  I  have  indicated.  Would  it  not  be  undesirable  to  see  its  popula- 
tion retrograde  to  the  level  of  Chinese,  however  industrious  the  latter 
may  be?  I  need  not  fill  up  such  a  picture;  much  beside  industry  is 
needed  to  make  a  desirable  community  in  this  land.  Yet  there  is  no 
practical  difference  in  the  result  between  the  recession  of  an  American 
community  back  to  the  level  of  Chinese  and  the  disijlacing  or  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  communit}'  by  Chinese.  In  a  few  words,  the  growth  of 
American  and  the  influx  of  European  population  is  developing  our 
resources  healthily  and  rapidly;  and  it  is  better  for  us  and  our  pos- 
terity that  these  causes  which  have  made  us  a  great  nation  should  have 
unimpeded  sway. 

But  these  considerations  give  no  warrant  for  the  appeals  of  shallow 
or  artful  demagogues,  who  would  stir  up  the  reckless  or  ignorant  to 
murder  or  expel  the  Chinese,  or  make  their  presence  here  the  theme  of 
partisan  declamation.  I  have  no  fear  that  the  Chinese  will  greatly 
increase  in  numbers  here  or  in  the  other  States  if  stringent  laws  against 
the  importation  of  coolies  are  passed.  No  political  party  desires  to 
encourage  their  presence;  no  political  econcjmist  would  deny  that  the 
pojiulation  of  this  country  by  races  kindred  to  our  own  is  to  be  desired 
in  preference  to  it  by  those  which  are  so  incaj^able  of  assimilation.  The 
remedy  for  whatever  evils  their  presence  entails  will  be  found  when  the 
question  is  not  made  the  hobby  of  party,  but  is  dispassionately  con- 
sidered; and  that  remedy  will  not  be  found  by  erecting  a  Chinese  wall 
around  ourselves,  not  by  suspending  trade  and  treaties  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  not  iu  the  torch,  the  bludgeon,  or  the  pistol  of  the  bully  and 
assassin.  I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  presence  itself  of  the  Chinese 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  these-whose  only  resour(!e  is  their  labor;  and 
that  they  should  learn  that  excessive  wages  for  little  work  prevents  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  Avith  it  the  employment  of  labor;  or  else 
drives  the  former,  even  against  its  will,  to  resort  to  any  cheaper  labor 
that  offers. 

While  these  are  truths  for  the  laborer  to  estimate,  there  are  others 
for  the  capitalist  as  imperative.-  The  safety  and  well  being  of  society 
depends  on  the  intelligence  and  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes.  A  rate 
of  wages  that  starves  the  artisan's  family,  or  prevents  the  education  of 
his  childi-en,  and  does  not  enable  the  industrious  worker  to  lay  by  of  his 
savings  for  sickness  or  old  age,  is  un-American,  degrading  and  intoler- 
able. Our  institutions  can  only  be  perpetuated  by  the  continued  intel- 
ligence of  all  voters.  The  most  numerous  class  of  society  will  always 
be  those  who  furnish  the  skill  or  muscle  for  the  many  revolving  indus- 
tries of  civilization.  The}-  are  the  workers,  and  by  their  numbers, 
under  our  form  of  government,  they  are  the  ones  who  choose  rulers  and 
determine  the  destiny  of  the  Eepublic.  They  cannot  fulfill  the  duties 
of  citizenship  on  the  wages  of  peons  or  coolies.  Their  relation  to  the 
State  demand  of  them  education  and  virtue,  which  are  only  to  be  expected 
of  those  who  have  the  means  furnished  by  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of 
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capital  in  exchange  for  their  labor  and  skill  to  bring  education,  comfort, 
and  advancement  within  their  reach.  This  has  been  the  American 
theory.  Under  it  the  industrial  classes  have  developed  men  of  inven- 
tive genius,  ranking  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  industrial  benefac- 
tors of  mankind,  and  furnished  constant  improvements  in.  every  branch 
of  mechanics.  It  has  fostered  independence  of  labor;  it  has  prevented 
class  distinctions;  it  has  made  ambition  and  elevation  the  right  of  every 
one;  it  has  been  the  parent  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism;  it 
cannot  be  superseded  and  this  country  remain  a  Eepublic,  where  rights 
and  benefits  are  reciprocal. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  stagnation  of  business  here 
has  been  caused  by  our  use  of  a  metallic  currency.  Were  it  so  business 
should  have  revived  rapidly  as  gold  and  greenbacks  came  to  equality  in 
value.  We  have  escaped  the  fluctuations  that  alternately  excited  and 
depressed  business  in  the  East,  and  changed  values  so  rapidlj'  that  no 
fortune  was  stable.  Except  so  far  as  our  gold  may  have  been  shijDped 
to  speculate  in  the  gambling  operations  of  the  New  York  money 
markets,  we  have  been  saved  from  the  losses  entailed  by  a  depreciating 
currency,  inevitably  followed  at  last  by  depreciating  proj^erty.  But  the 
speculations  of  the  gold  room  have  not  been  more  excited  and  unreason- 
ing than  many  of  those  which  for  years  have  captivated  our  people,  and 
drained  us  dry  of  our  wealth.  This  State  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
necessity  of  developing  its  own  imperial  mineral  resources  to  invest 
millions  in  every  distant  bubble  that  folly  or  fraud  flashed  before  the 
public  eye.  What  untold  wealth  our  people  have  buried  in  Mexico! 
How  many  productive  mines  would  have  been  opened  at  home;  how 
many  farms  made  fertile  out  of  waste  lands,  with  the  labor  and  cost  of 
Eraser  Eiver!  With  recent  White  Pine  it  is  too  soon  to  say  that  our 
people  have  learned  to  resist  such  excitements;  but  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  legitimate  business  of  the  State  will  languish,  and  its  growth  in 
wealth  and  population  be  retarded  until  such  unhealthy  excitements 
lose  their  power  over  our  people. 

There  are  causes  beyond  our  control  which  have  injured  the  growth 
of  our  State.  Surface  mines  that  yielded  largely  arc  worked  out. 
Partial  droughts  have  injured  our  harvests.  We  have  helped  to  popu- 
late neighboring  States  and  Territories.  But  the  causes  I  have  named 
are  the  results  of  our  own  improvidence,  recklessness,  and  cupidity.  We 
may  make  the  next  decade  tell  a  different  story,  or  we  may  still  lag 
behind  our  younger  sisters  in  the  Union  in  growth  and  prosperity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  great  resources  are  unimpaired,  that 
our  land  is  fertile  as  Eden,  our  oppoi'tunities  unexcelled.  We  have  at 
our  feet  all  the  elements  of  a  grand  empire.  We  have  but  to  build  with 
the  materials  shaped  to  our  hands.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  varied 
infinitely,  and  produce  in  perfection  whatever  elsewhere  is  a  specialty. 
Need  I  so  say  with  this  display  around  us?  Here  is  the  lavish  abun- 
dance of  cultivated  nature — the  fruits  and  flowers  of  this  productive  soil 
and  genial  clime.  Our  State  will  produce  cereals  and  vegetables  of  every 
kind,  fruit  of  every  variety  including  those  of  the  tropics — the  orange  as 
well  as  the  apple;  the  date  and  fig  as  well  as  plum  and  peach;  the  grape 
for  raisins  and  wine;  the  mulberry  for  silks;  even  the  tea  and  coffee  that 
we  use;  the  finest  wool  in  the  world;  coal,  and  granite,  and  timber; 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  cattle  in  perfection;  and  all  this  makes  the  future 
of  the  State  to  the  agriculturist  full  of  encouragement.     Here  is  but  the 
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dawn  of  a  golden  future,  Avhere  true  prosperity  will  be  founded  on  the 
sure  basis  of  exhaustless  agricultural  resources,  by  patient,  intelligent 
industry.  But  each  decade  shows  that  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  virgin  soil,  the  advantages  of 
climate,  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  to  available  markets, 
and  the  independent  condition  of  our  farmers  and  planters,  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  is  in  general  far 
below  that  of  the  increment  of  pojiulation,  accession  of  territory,  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  manufactures,  internal  improvements,  and  the  modern 
appliances  for  economizing  labor.  The  first  employment  of  man  in  a 
new  State  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  As 
population  multiplies,  industries  become  diversified.  Providence  so 
orders  it,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  small  part  comparativel}'  of  the  earth's 
surface  will  sustain  its  inhabitants,  and  so  gives  opportunity  for  the 
multiplied  employments  that  characterize  civilization.  Hence,  as  com- 
munities increase  in  densit}*  and  prosperity,  numbers  resort  to  the  arts, 
to  manufactures,  to  mining,  and  other  useful  pursuits.  As  these  indus- 
tries multiply,  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  earth  annually 
increases;  and  to  meet  this  demand  a  corresponding  tillage  and  appli- 
cation of  labor  to  the  soil,  guided  by  science,  intelligence,  and  modern 
improvement,  necessarily  follows.  Therefore,  while  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  all  prosperity  of  the  State,  it  is  itself  dependent  for  its  highest 
prosperity  on  the  development  of  other  interests  to  furnish  profitable 
markets.  In  this  view  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  State  have  vindicated  their  ability  to  live  and 
compete  with  their  foreign  rivals,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  com- 
menced to  make  their  way  in  eastern  markets.  Our  woolen  mills,  our 
great  boot  and  shoo  factories,  our  sugar  refining,  our  manufactures  of 
wooden  ware,  cordage,  leather,  carriages,  iron,  etc.,  are  all  tributary  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  in  the  most  profitable  form.  The  resources  of 
the  State  in  this  direction  are  beyond  estimate,  with  all  Asia  and  Central 
and  South  America  for  a  market. 

Our  mines  of  precious  metals,  especially  heavy  placer  washings,  are 
little  understood  and  appreciated  as  a  source  of  permanent  wealth.  The 
light  placers  have  been  exhausted.  They  gave  sudden  wealth  to  a  fleet- 
ing population,  which  had  not  the  skill  or  energy  to  discover  or  work 
the  great  gravel  deposits  laid  ages  ago  in  the  deep  beds  of  ancient 
streams,  and  which  are  now  hidden  by  later-formed  hills  and  cut  through 
by  more  recent  streams.  Hundreds  of  feet  below  the  roots  of  hoary 
trees  the  gold  store  reposes,  requiring  patience  and  energy  to  find  and 
develop  it.  But  it  is  the  result  of  my  observation  in  the  mines  that  the 
great  placer  deposits  of  this  State  are  scarcely  scratched  after  twenty 
years  of  mining,  and  will  not  be  worked  out  for  ages.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  business  and  profession,  experience  and  skill  are  needed  for  suc- 
cess. Most  of  the  failures  in  mining  have  arisen  from  the  running  of 
useless  tunnels  in  the  wrong  places,  where  intelligent  miners  would  not 
risk  a  dollar.  Many  of  them  have  been  occasioned  by  extravagant 
expenditures  by  men  who  never  saw  a  mine  until  called  to  superintend 
the  opening  or  working  of  one.  iVe  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  Such  work 
should  be  left  to  miners.  For  the  development  of  this  great  interest 
cheap  and  abundant  water  is  needed.  Capital  judiciously  expended  in 
mining  and  furnishing  water  facilities  could  not  fail  of  reward.  Not 
one  sixth  of  the  available  water  of  the  mountains  is  diverted  to  the  use 
of  the  mining  communities.  Yet,  if  3"ou  ask  the  inhabitants  of  any  of 
those  counties  what  is  needed  to  develop  the  deep  mines  profitably,  and 
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irrigate  the  orchards  and  gardens,  to  make  their  region  again  thriving 
and  populous,  and  he  will  say,  "  It  is  water."  Many  of  these  observa- 
tions apply  to  quartz  mining,  which  is  and  will  be  for  generations  a 
profitable  pursuit  of  the  State.  Thus  the  great  industry  that  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  settlement  of  the  State  is  yet  one  of  its  most  deserv- 
ing and  promising  interests,  and  must  not  be  omitted  or  underrated  in 
calculating  its  resources. 

Sitting  within  the  unfolded  doors  of  the  Golden  Gate,  our  commerce 
should  bring  to  us  tribute  from  the  opulent  East,  and  direct  to  us  that 
vast  trade  which  flows  in  currents  as  naturally  as  rivers  run  to  the  sea, 
wherever  it  flows  depositing  riches.  Our  ships  were  driven  from  the 
ocean  partially  by  English  cruisers,  but  kej^t  from  it  by  the  impossibility 
of  competition  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  with  the  heavy  taxation 
necessary  to  the  late  war  and  the  reestablishment  of  public  credit. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  war  are  happily  over,  and  a  partial 
reduction  of  the  debt,  demonstrating  that  the  nation  can,  if  it  pleases, 
extinguish  it.  has  so  firmly  foimded  the  national  credit  that  only  a  few 
partisans  advocate  repudiation.  With  this  condition  of  things  Congress 
felt  able  to  add  a  lengthy  free  list  to  the  tariff",  to  reduce  the  duties  on  a 
multitude  of  articles,  to  abolish  all  internal  revenue  taxes  except  on 
spirits  and  tobacco,  and  a  modified  income  tax,  which  ought  also  to  be, 
and  I  think  will  be  soon,  abolished.  The  redu-ctions  to  take  etfect 
during  the  next  year  amount  in  round  numbers  to  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  With  this  burden  off  the  industry  of  the  country  we  can  build 
aiul  sail  ships  more  cheaply  than  at  any  period  during  the  past  eight 
years,  and  I  trust  we  may  soon  see  American  commerce  prosecuted  in 
American  bottoms,  and  that  we  may  do  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  Everything  that  aids  foreign  commerce  builds  up  our  city 
by  the  sea,  and  so  far  furnishes  a  market  for  our  products.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  that  object  is  obtained  by  a  license  to  buy  ships  abroad, 
or  transfer  foreign  lines  of  mail  steamers  under  our  flag,  leaving  the 
organizations  which  own  and  manage  them  and  absorb  their  profits, 
unchanged.  Such  a  measure,  coupled  with  another  admitting  duty  free 
all  articles  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  ships,  with  a  corresponding 
l)0unty  where  the  materials  are  of  American  production,  might  be  the 
dictate  of  wise  statesmanship.  So  inseparably  woven  together  are  all 
our  interests,  so  much  does  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  merchant,  and  the 
manufacturer  each  depend  on  the  other,  and  so  much  does  the  pros- 
perity of  each  go  to  make  a  grand  total  for  our  noble  State,  that  these 
observations  maj^  not  be  deemed  misplaced  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
when  the  products  and  interests  of  the  whole  State  pass  in  review.  We 
have  reason  for  thankfulness  that,  despite  the  errors  of  the  past  and 
some  slight  depression  of  the  present,  the  review  is  so  favorable  and  the 
prospect  for  the  future  so  bright. 

Finally,  my  friends,  I  congratulate  you  ihat  our  continent  is  at  peace; 
that  we  may  work  oat  our  destiny  undisturbed  by  moving  armies,  bj' 
carnage,  famine,  and  fire.  Our  peaceful  homes  are  not  leveled  by  deadh^ 
missiles,  our  harvest  fields  are  not  trodden  red  in  the  blood  of  men  and 
steeds,  our  young  men  and  adults  are  not  summoned  to  fight,  our  wives 
and  sisters  not  left  to  weep.  The  horrible  war  that  tramples  France  in 
the  dust,  and  makes  two  great  peoples  contend  in  hate  and  suffer 
wounds  beyond  estimate,  may  be  the  legitimate  contest  between  the 
aspiration  for  German  unity  and  the  resistance  imposed  by  traditional 
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balance  oi'  power.  Or  it  vaay  arise  from  deeper  causes — from  race 
antipathies,  or  religious  antagonisms.  Whatever  the  causes  of  the  fran- 
tic slaughter,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  are  a  united  people,  with  united 
interests,  and  that  no  such  desolation  can  overwhelm  our  fair  land,  or 
reverse  the  advancing  hand  on  the  dial  that  indicates  our  growth  in 
Christian  civilization. 
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ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE    STATE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY     AT     THE     ANNUAL 
FAIR,    SEPTEMBER    EIGHTEENTH,    EIGHTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    SEVENTY. 


By  EZRA  S.  CAKE,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of   Agriculture,  etc., 
in  the  University  of  California. 


In  coming  before  you  to-day  I  feel  that  this  should  be  for  us  not  only 
•d  festival,  but  a  day  of  thanksgiving;  that  it  is  our  privilege  to  turn  from 
the  ghastly  panorama  of  death  unfolded  in  other  lauds — from  harvests 
laid  waste  and  homes  made  desolate — to  these  triumphs  of  industry. 
And  because  our  own  country  has  so  lately  passed  through  the  same 
desolating  fires  we  are  the  better  able  to  appreciate  by  contrast  the 
supreme  blessings  of  peace. 

These  reunions  of  the  "  Soldiers  of  the  Plow  "  are  of  far  greater  value 
than  a  careless  observer  would  suppose.  The  State  Fair  is  not  only  the 
great  industrial  holiday,  the  annual  exhibition  of  our  productiveness  and 
skill,  but  it  is  the  germinating  ground  of  a  thousand  new  ideas,  and  the 
grave  of  as  many  mistaken  and  erroneous  ones.  I  think  in  this  and 
and  their  social  bearings,  bringing  hundreds  of  isolated  communities  into 
contact  around  the  centre  of  a  common  interest  and  experience,  lies 
their  chief  value.  And  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  not  as  profitable  to 
the  trader,  the  capitalist,  the  political  economist,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
as  they  are  to  the  farmer.  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  best 
efforts  of  the  willing  hand  and  thinking  brain  were  more  imperiously 
demanded.  Our  flagging  commerce,  the  agent  of  our  industries,  is 
having  a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  ponder  the  philosophy  of  trade  as 
well  as  its  mutations.  The  capital  of  Europe  is  hiding  itself  as  if  in  fear. 
It  is  a  time  when  such  words  as  labor,  wealth,  competition,  and  coopera- 
tion are  apt  to  take  new  significations. 

It  is  from  sources  like  these  voluntary  associatiojis  of  industry  that 
the  facts  are  to  be  gathered  which  shall  lift  these  questions  into  the 
elevated  regions  of  science. 

In  coming  before  you  to-day  and  witnessing  such  proofs  that  you 
understand  the  value  of  agriculture,  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  cul- 
ture, of  State  and  national  prosperity,  I  feel  that  I  would  greatly  prefer 
to  play  the  part  of  listener.  But  as  the  army  scout  who  goes  before  to 
report  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress,  the  strength  and  force  of  the 
enemy,  claims  no  fitness  for  generalship,  so  I,  who  do  not  own  a  foot  of 
land,  offer  you  some  reflections  upon  tJte  needs  of  agriculture,  and  especially 
upon  the  needs  of  agricultural  communities,  which  I  have  gathered  during 
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man}'  years  experience,  East  and  AVest.  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  indus- 
trial education. 

I  might  chiim  lor  mj'self  as  earl}-  and  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 
this  jjursuit  as  the  sage  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  I  have  plowed 
Avhere  plowing  was  anything  but  a  pleasure  ride  over  fields  of  flowers, 
and  mowed  among  bowlders  and  Canada  thistles,  where  every  l>ushel  of 
corn  cost  more  patience  and  muscle  than  a  shipload  of  California's  grain. 
I  could  match  Mr.  Greeley's  exjjerience  on  the  barren  hills  of  New 
Hampshire  Avith  my  own  on  the  Manor  of  Eensselaer.  I  also  know  the 
hardness  of  farm  work  and  its  unattractiveness  to  the  3'oung;  and  yet, 
at  the  summit  of  life,  where  I  can  survey  both  the  ground  passed  over 
and  the  way  I  have  still  to  tread,  I  can  saj-  there  is  no  calling  as  useful, 
or  on  the  Avhole  as  ])leasurable,  and  none  which,  rightl}^  understood  and 
followed,  will  call  into  so  active  exercise  the  whole  range  of  human 
faculties. 

I  believe  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  best  minds  in  all  ages,  and  the 
question  has  become  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation:  "How  shall 
Ave  educate  our  youth  so  that  there  shall  be  ynore  fanners  and  more 
mechanics  in  the  land,  and  how  shall  we  raise  these  pursuits  to  the  ranlc 
they  deserve  in  the  hierarchy  of  industries?"  It  is  useless  to  eulogize 
callings  whose  votaries  forsake  them  Avith  every  o])portunity  and  whose 
children  turn  from  them  Avith  disgust. 

Congress  might  giA'e  every  acre  of  the  public  domain  to  found  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  colleges,  making  them  not  only  free,  but  giA'ing 
a  bonus  of  public  lands  as  a  reward  of  attendance,  and  still  their  halls 
Avill  remain  empty,  until  the  relations  of  labor  to  human  nature  are 
understood  and  carried  into  practice;  until  the  farmer,  out  of  his  sense 
of  j)rivatiou,  loss,  ftiilure,  and  onesidedness,  shall  resolve  that  his  chil- 
dren be  as  carefull}'  cultured  as  his  fields,  that  they  shall  grow  uj)  in 
pleasant  homes,  and  be  laying  up,  if  not  dollars  and  cents,  "  cajntal  for 
after  pleasures  of  thought  and  memor3^" 

Let  us  reason  together  about  this  business  of  agriculture,  Avherein  it 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  human  nature,  and  Avhy,  in  California  espe- 
cially, Ave  are  looking  to  the  lower  class  of  foreigners  for  the  permanent 
tillers  of  our  soil,  and  the  supports  of  our  most  important  industries.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  energizing,  civilizing  forces  Avhich 
pushed  AvestAvard  from  NeAV  England,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  displacing 
might}'  forests  by  fields  of  Avaving  grain,  are  so  far  sjient  that  Ave  must 
depend  upon  other  lands  for  their  rencAval.  It  cannot  be  that  the  old 
spirit  Avhich  planted  the  Avilderness  Avith  homes  of  freemen  has  departed 
from  us  and  left  nothing  but  greed  of  Aveath  and  love  of  show.  And 
yet,  hoAV  many  of  the  so  called  liberally  educated  men  of  the  country 
Avould  be  Avilling  to  look  to  a  trade  as  a  means  of  liA'elihood,  and  hoAv 
many  young  lady  graduates  of  our  female  seminaries  and  high  schools 
are  expecting  to  become  farmers  and  mechanics'  avIa'cs?  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  there  can  be  no  healthy,  living  community  Avithout 
plenty  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  that  the  factory  and  farm  must  be 
brought  together,  and  that  the  salvation,  not  to  say  civilization,  of  Cali- 
fornia depends  upon  this. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Euroj)ean  emigrant  seek  to  possess  is  land. 
It  makes  no  ditference  from  Avhat  part  of  the  country  he  comes;  Irish, 
Welsh,  SAvede,  or  German,  the  sentiment  has  been  Avrought  into  every 
fibre  of  his  mental  and  physical  constitution  that  he  is  nobody  Avithout 
land.  He  sees  in  it  the  foundation  of  Avealth,  of  all  distinction,  and 
family  pride,  and  not  until  thoroughly  Americanized  does  he  come  to 
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regard  it  a  source  of  speculation.  Something  of  this  old  fashioned  senti- 
ment came  over  in  the  Ma}'  Flower,  and  got  planted  on  the  James  Eiver, 
but  in  our  migrations  across  the  continent  has  become  sadly  diluted.  It 
certainly  does  not  now,  as  then,  distinguish  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
and  if  at  this  day  we  look  for  a  hearty,  genuine  love  for  the  land,  we 
shall  find  it  among  the  Immliler  classes  of  emigrants,  Avhose  wants  have 
taught  them  its  real  value. 

The  whole  Valle}'  of  the  Eock  Eiver  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  is  one 
of  almost  unequalled  fertility,  and  within  my  own  remembrance  has 
been  twice  colonized,  first  by  settlers  from  New  York  and  New  England, 
the  crest  of  the  w^ave  which  in  receding  peopled  Michigan  (and  which  to- 
day makes  its  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  almost  identical  Avith  those 
States),  and  secondl}^  by  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  The  first  came 
in  and  took  up  extensive  tracts  of  land  which  they  cropj^ed  year  after 
year  With  wheat,  burning  their  straw,  and  retui*ning  nothing  to  the  soil. 
They  cut  down  the  spare  timber  of  the  ojDenings,  and  the  climate  being 
then  considered  unfavorable  for  fruit  growing,  left  nothing  in  its  place. 
By  the  time  their  farms  were  well  fenced,  comfortable  houses  and  barns 
erected,  they  discovered  that  the  crops  were  not^as  heavy  as  Ibrmerlj^, 
there  were  more  frequent  droughts,  more  "chinch  bugs;  '  many  of  the 
pioneers  sold  out  and  moved  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Meanwhile  the  hardy  Norwegian  and  German  emigrants,  who  coming- 
later,  had  taken  uj)  the  less  desirable  sections  of  wild  land,  saving  in 
European  fashion  eveiy  scrap  of  manure,  planting  trees  and  vines,  and 
gathering  more  closely  into  communities  and  neighborhoods,  have  been 
able  in  many  cases  to  buy  out  these  improved  American  homesteads, 
until  in  some  locations  the  entire  nationality  has  been  changed,  certainly 
not  for  the  worse,  if  the  accumulated  increase  of  poj^ulation  and  the  value 
of  the  land  is  considered.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  more  lately 
Missouri  have  gained  immensely  in  gaining  this  home  making  element. 

For  whatever  reason  the  love  of  country  life,  which  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  blood  and  race,  has  so  greatly  lessened  then,  it  is 
(jreatly  to  be  deplored.  While  the  laboring  millions  of  Eughmd  stand  in 
an  almost  menacing  attitude  before  her  few  hundred  landholders,  and 
are  forced  to  emigration  as  their  only  rtsour(;e,  our  own  youth  volunta- 
rily turn  away  from  the  modest  secure  gains  of  steady  industrj'-  to  the 
uncertainties  of  city  life  and  the  excitements  of  speculation. 

How  can  we  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect  and  develop  a 
higher  sentiment  for  that  which  in  older  lands  represents  not  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  but  social  standing,  leisure,  and  culture? 

I  believe  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  educate  our  youth,  boys  and 
girls,  into  a  respect  for  those  pursuits,  to  provide  Uherally  for  such  educa- 
tion, and  to  multiply  in  every  possible  way  the  social  enjoyments  and 
embellishments  of  rural  life. 

We  must  take  the  social  nature  of  man  into  the  account,  and  not 
expect  our  children,  at  the  age  when  social  attractions  are  the  strongest, 
to  dig  and  delve,  and  endure  the  privations  which  were  common  under 
a  former  condition  of  things.  When  I  remember  how  often  the  grow- 
ing boy  was  overAvorked,  the  short  time  he  had  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion, the  disadvantages  with  which  he  entered  cultivated  society,  I  do 
not  Avonderthat  the  farmer's  son  turns  to  other  occupations;  or  that  the 
ceaseless  household  cares  of  the  farmer's  Avife,  in  homes  Avhere  beauty 
has  not  softened  the  hard  outlines  of  utility,  homes  without  music, 
books,  or  flowers,  should  discourage  and  disgust  her  daughters. 

Men   have  left  the  farm  because  the  refinements  of  life,  its  higher 
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relations  and  enjoyments  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  because  the  demand 
for  educated  men  in  other  callings  has  been  greater  than  the  supply. 
We  must  change  all  this.  We  must  become  less  greedy  of  money,  more 
craving  of  neighbors  than  of  acres;  we  must  apply  the  principles  of 
cooperation  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  machinery  as  a  small  beginning 
in  the  direction  of  social  agriculture. 

When  capitalists  abandon  speculation  and  engage  in  promoting  and 
diversifying  industry;  when  farmers  can  purchase  and  own  the  lands 
they  cultivate,  and  not  till  then  will  agriculture  take  the  place  it  deserves 
in  the  scale  of  human  activities.  The  time  when  all  these  fertile  vallej'-s 
and  foothills  are  covered  with  happy  homes  need  not  be  so  far  away. 
In  southern  California,  Anaheim  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
advantages  oi'  social  over  isolated  settlements.  The  rapid  growth  of 
such  places  as  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  proves  that  there  is  a  genuine 
love  for  rural  life  in  the  community  when  it  can  be  obtained  without 
the  loss  of  social  privileges.  And  the  growing  tendency  of  city  popu- 
lation toward  suburban  life,  as  shown  in  the  formation  of  our  numerous 
homestead  associations,  is  another  proof  that  nature  is  still  consistent 
with  herself. 

Here  horticulture,  the  original  fine  art,  which  weaves  a  Aveb  of  beauty 
around  the  lowliest  home,  becomes  the  uniting  link  between  city  and 
country.  The  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  sj^ot,  its  harvest  of  pure 
and  simple  pleasures  begets  a  longing  for  the  wider  fields  and  freer  life 
of  the  farm.  I  rejoice  in  the  almost  uiiiversal  evidence  of  this  taste. 
To  the  stranger  in  California  the  clump  of  lilies  blooming  in  mid  winter 
by  every  cottage  door,  the  flowering  vines  wreathed  around  porch  and 
window,  are  a  more  irresistible  attraction  than  the  gold  of  her  mines  or 
the  wealth  of  her  commerce. 

But  no  social  organization,  however  perfect  and  attractive,  will  suffice 
to  permanently  elevate  our  industries.  This  can  come  only  through 
education. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  against  "  book  farming,"  and  that 
mother  wit  and  plenty  of  manure  are  in  older  sections  of  the  country 
considered  the  great  essentials  of  successsful  agriculture.  That  kind  of 
farming  has  had  its  day,  just  as  pans  and  rockers  have  had  their  day  in 
mining.  When  you  think  that  science  is  simply  the  record  of  experience 
in  these  matters,  the  history  of  experiments  and  of  their  results — when 
you  think  whether  it  would  be  gain  or  loss  to  have  all  the  agricultural 
journals  and  manuals  removed,  all  statistical  information  withheld,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge  this  age  is  gaining  left 
to  tradition-^you  are  prepared  to  estimate  what  science  has  done  and  is 
doing  for  us.  Still  more,  my  practical  friend,  go  back  to  the  implements 
which  your  gTeat  grandfather,  who  was  "  no  fool,  sir,"  hoed  and  har- 
vested and  "  thrashed  "  with.  Buy  a  little  wheel  and  a  big  wheel,  and  a 
reel  and  loom  and  dye  tub  for  your  wife,  and  after  using  them  faithfully 
for  a  year,  come  back  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  service  which 
inventors  of  machinery  and  improvers  of  varieties  of  plants,  and  men  sent 
out  by  our  institutions  and  learned  societies  to  find  whatever  new  and 
precious  thing  can  be  impressed  into  man's  service,  have  done  for  the 
world. 

When  1  meet  a  mechanic  who  is  inclined  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
education,  who  points  to  ''  successful  men  "  who  have  made  their  lucky 
hits  without  it,  and  who  is  inclined  to  follow  his  calling  in  a  mindless, 
empirical  way,  realizing  none  of  the  relations  of  his  pursuits  to  great 
material  and  social  laws,  I  say:  "My  friend,  all  your  interests  are  at  the 
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mercy  ol'  others — of  meu  who  have  built  up  vast  tbrtuues,  secured  to 
themselves  vast  monopolies,  made  peace  and  war  in  spite  of  you,  bur- 
dened you  with  taxation — -because  3'our  craft  is  only  handirraft.  A  wise 
foresight  towarvl  self-pi'eservation  will  drive  3"0u  to  education,  if  all 
other  motives  fail." 

It  is  true  there  has  Iteen  a  great  gulf  between  the  abstract  and  prac- 
tical sides  of  agricultural  science  in  past  years,  but  this  is  being  rapidly 
bridged  over  in  our  own  country,  and  I  pi'opose  to  show  you  how  much 
more  extensively  in  those  countries  where  agriculture  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  its  pursuit  most  signally  honored. 

You  are  aware  that  in  Prussia  the  Government  requires  that  every 
child  be  educated,  assuming  it  to  be  th'e  right  and  duty  of  the  Sttite  to 
protect  itself  from  igjiiorance  as  well  as  crime.  She  enjoys  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  first  among  nations  in  this  resj)ect.  All  Germany, 
Austria,  and  of  late  1-iussia,  are  following  her  example  in  educating  their 
farmers  and  mechanics  as  well  as  their  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen. 
To  insure  this  they  have  established  special  schools,  with  every  appli- 
ance of  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  taking  students  from  the  higher 
classes  of  the  public  schools  or  otherwise,  and  training  them  for  their 
pursuits  as  superintendents,  overseers,  or  laborers.  A  description  of 
one  of  these  schools,  which  has  served  for  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Avill  sufiice  for  all. 

"  The  Eoyal  Land  and  Forest  Academy  "  of  Wurtemburg  is  situated 
at  Hohenheim,  a  few  miles  from  Stuttgardt.  You  would  find  there  a 
large  farm  adjoining  a  Government  forest  of  five  thousand  acres  (these 
pi'actical  Germans  know  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  and  cultivating 
forest  trees),  of  which  some  twenty  acres  are  divided  into  one  hundred 
plats  used  for  experimental  purpus^.^,  wiiereon  questions  pertaining  to 
soils  and  their  treatment,  and  methods  of  treatment  of  new  plantB,  ai*e 
tested.  A  botanical  garden  covering  several  acres  exhibits  all  the  vari- 
eties of  plants  which  can  be  grown  in  that  climate.  There  is  a  beet 
sugar  factor}',  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  a  starch  factory,  a  vinegar  fac- 
tory, a  malting  and  fruit  growing  establishment,  a  silkworm  establish- 
ment, and  machine  shops  where  agricultural  implements  are  manufac- 
tured— for  here  the  best  models  for  Germany  are  found.  The  studies 
are  carried  on  in  connection  with  actual  practice  in  the  field  and  forest, 
and  embrace  the  general  principles  of  agriculture,  composition  and 
quality  of  soils,  special  plant  culture,  meadow  culture,  grape,  hop,  and 
tobacco  culture,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  culture,  breeding  of  domestic 
animals  in  general,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  smaller  animals;  silk  cul- 
ture, bee  culture,  dairying  and  practical  farm  business.  Parallel  with 
this  practical  instruction  there  is  carried  along  through  the  course  of 
study,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  bookkeeping,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  principles  of  taxation,  physics,  general  and  agricultural  chemistry, 
geology,  vegetable  physiology  and  zoology,  veterinaiy  science,  and  the 
study  of  foreign  trees  and  their  uses. 

In  the  higher  departments  you  will  find  the  sons  of  the  gentry  fitting 
themselves  for  the  general  management  of  estates;  ambitious  young 
men  of  the  middle  class  fitting  themselves  for  stewards;  lower  down,  the 
sons  of  peasants,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who  wish 
to  become  familiar  with  the  routine  of  farm  work,  and  who  spend  three 
or  four  hours  in  study  and  the  rest  in  actual  labor. 
;i^Any  one  can  have  instruction  in  the  special  subjects  taught.     Besides, 
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there  is  a  course  of  three  weeks  of  public  school  vacation,  in  which 
common  school  teachers  are  posted  up  in  the  general  principles  of  ayricidture, 
an  example  I  greatly  wish  we  might  imitate  in  this  country. 

Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  what  those  enlightened 
Governments  are  doing  for  the  j^romotion  of  agriculture.  Scattered 
through  various  neighborhoods  are  what  are  called  experimental 
stations,  where  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  are  divided  into  small 
sections  for  experiments  in  fertilizers,  rotation  oi'  crops,  etc.,  with  a 
chemical  laboratory  and  professor  attached;  with  accommodations  for 
animals,  that  questions  of  breeding,  feeding,  fattening,  etc.,  may  be 
authoritatively  settled. 

What  I  have  said  of  Prussia  is  also  true  of  Austria.  But  Jiussia.  of 
all  European  States,  has  in  the  last  few  years  pushed  her  efforts  in  this 
direction  to  the  grandest  results,  making  a  chain  of  agricultural  schools 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Caucasus.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six 
the  first  of  these  Avas  founded  at  (xorigoritz,  and  since  then  special 
schools  have  been  established  for  special  cultures,  such  as  flax,  silk,  etc., 
according  to  the  soil,  climate,  habits,  and  needs  of  the  people.  To  the 
great  academy  of  "  Agriculture  and  Forestry,"  near  Moscow,  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  Caucasia  the  tuition  is  not  only  made  free,  but  small 
incomes  are  secured  to  the  students,  ranging  from  forty  dollars  for  the 
first  year  to  eighty  dollars  for  the  fourth  and  last. 

What  have  we  to  show  in  comparison  with  all  this?  Until  within  a 
very  few  years  there  has  been  no  State  patronage  of  agriculture,  except 
the  little  that  could  be  accomplished  by  State  societies  organizing 
annual  exhibitions  and  Fairs,  which  have  been  nearl}^  or  quite  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  National  Bureau,  at  Washington,  restricted  by  inadequate  aj^pro- 
priations  and  seriousl}^  interrupted  by  the  war,  has  nevertheless  steadily 
worked  on  in  building  up  a  vast  repository  of  all  useful  information 
respecting  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  This  economic  knowledge  has 
been  freely  dispensed  through  its  reports.  It  has  gathered  seeds  and 
cuttings  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  directed  public  attention  to  new 
objects,  and  has  its  corps  of  observers  and  reporters  investigating  the 
most  important  subjects  of  climates,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  desti'uctive 
insects.  Every  farmer  ought  to  feel  the  importance  of  a  representation 
which  will  foster  and  sustain  this  long  neglected  branch  of  the  jDublic 
seiTice,  and  to  keep  himself  informed  with  regard  to  its  work.  It  is  all 
the  more  important  because  our  system  of  agriculture,  like  our  system 
of  Government,  must  be  developed  according  to  new  conditions,  and  not 
in  a  blind  imitation  of  foreign  models. 

With  the  exception  of  efforts  made  in  Michigan  and  one  or  two  other 
States,  the  subject  of  agricultural  education  was  practically  ignored  in 
this  country  until  Congress,  by  the  Act  of  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  gave  to  each  of  the  States  the  means  of  founding 
{not  of  sustaining )  institutions  having  this  for  their  object.  The  object  of 
this  grant  was,  without  a  doubt,  to  make  more  farmers  and  mechanics,  and 
not,  as  I  have  heard  it  claimed,  to  educate  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
mechanics.  Were  the  latter  all  that  was  contemplated,  it  would  be 
right  to  hitch  an  agricultural  professor  or  two  to  some  existing  college — 
feeder  of  the  professions,  and  take  the  income  of  the  grant  as  a  quid  pro 
quo;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Congress  should  educate  your  son 
more^than  your  doctor's,  but  I  do  see  a  very  good  reason  for  establishing 
great  manufactories  of  intelligent  industry.     This  Congress  has  aimed 
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to  do,  and  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  in  tlie  darkeist  hour  of  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  national  existence. 

The  amount  of  benefit  which  each  State  will  receive  depends  entirely 
upon  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  fund  thence  derived,  the  good 
faith  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  act  is  carried  out,  and  the  hearty  coope- 
ration of  the  people.  The  jn-ocecds  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  has  not 
yet  been  sufficient  to  put  any  of  the  institutions  founded  upon  or  assisted 
by  the  grant  in  full  working  order.  The  Empire  State  having  the  largest 
representation  got  the  lion's  share,  and  had  a  citizen  rich  and  public 
spirited  enough  to  add  to  the  endowment  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  cash,  thus  relieving  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  sale  of  the 
lands,  which,  carefully  selected  and  located  under  his  supervision,  now 
exceed  in  value  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars! 

Ezra  Cornell  has  thus,  with  the  help  of  the  General  Government, 
founded  an  institution  where  "  anj'  man  can  receive  instruction  in  any 
study" — a  college  for  the  whole  people.  Where  is  the  Ezra  Cornell  of 
the  Pacific  coast? 

The  State  of  California,  accepting  her  share  of  the  Nation's  gift,  has 
by  a  wise  legislation  made  it  the  ibuudation  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State  Univei'sity.  The  University  completes  the  State  educational 
system,  and  is  the  crown  and  summit  of  that  noble  edifice  of  free 
instruction  which  guaranties  to  every  child  the  general  culture  and 
special  training  necessary  to  energize  and  economise,  to  lighten  and 
enlighten  all  labor.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  California,  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  her  farmers  and  mechanics,  that 
the  matter  should  end  here. 

There  are  colleges  enough  for  general  culture;  every  denomination 
has  its  own,  Avhere  the  common  legacy  of  literature  and  science  is 
received  through  some  of  the  man}'  colored  theological  lenses,  and  of 
whose  yraduate-s  it  is  estimated  that  not  'more  than  one  per  cent  ever  fill  your 
ranks.  West  of  the  Eock}"  Mountains  there  was  not  one  industrial  col- 
lege ready  to  take  your  children  from  the  public  or  high  school,  so  that 
every  step  may  tell  upon  their  life  business,  and  at  the  same  time  show 
them  its  wide  relation  to  other  pursuits  and  to  the  public  welfare  thus 
fitting  them  for  citizensiiip.  Nor  was  there  until  October  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sece)ity,  a  single  school,  or  college,  or  university  adapted  for 
the  suitable  training  of  farmers  or  rnechani.cs  wives.  I  am  ashamed  that 
in  matters  of  education  we  have  so  long  behaved  as  if  it  were  better  for 
man  to  be  alone  in  his  higher  life,  condemning  him  to  an  intellectual 
celibac3\ 

Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  unproductiveness  and  unprofitableness 
of  so  much  of  his  work,  but  from  whatever  other  walk  of  life  we  may 
exclude  woman,  she  is  as  indispensable  to  the  last  as  she  was  to  the 
first  farmer.  And  if  ever  toil  and  care  lose  their  wrinkles  and  labor  is 
ennobled  and  sanctified,  it  will  be  through  her  help  and  ministry;  nor 
will  the  higher  education  ever  be  complete  until  the  science  of  house- 
wifery is  as  thoroughly  taught  as  the  science  of  husbandry. 

The  University  of  California  proposes  to  furnish  all  the  youth  of  the 
State  with  a  theoretical  education  leading  towards  indicstrial  pursuits,  and 
to  exhibit  the  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  culture  of  our 
varied  products,  the  development  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  our  manu- 
factures. It  makes  this  education  forever  free,  and  admits  youug 
wom-en  to  all  its  general  and  special  advantages.  Its  competitive 
scholarships  are  open  to  all. 
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lu  organizing  the  Universit}'  our  Eegeuts  have  followed  the  highest 
standards  and  Americanized  the  best  models,  but  to  carry  on  their  work 
and  realize  their  designs  they  must  have  the  hearty  and  intelligent  coop- 
eration of  the  people. 

It  is  proposed  to  gather  at  the  University,  at  convenient  seasons, 
those  interested  in  special  cultures  for  mutual  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment, a  work  as  indisjiensable  as  that  accomplished  by  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes for  the  public  schools. 

It  proposes  to  furnish  the  facilities  for  all  needful  experiments;  to  be 
the  •'  station  "  Avhere  tests  can  be  made  of  whatever  claims  attention;  to 
become  the  exponent  and  repository  of  our  progressive  knowledge.  It 
will  possess  a  complete  collection  of  models  in  machinery,  of  seeds  and 
woods,  and  textile  materials.  Its  gardens  and  orchards,  formed  for 
instruction,  will  become  a  museum  of  pomology  and  horticulture,  so 
classilied  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  read  by  all.  In  short,  it  will  be 
the  volume  wherein  the  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator  to  this  land  and 
people  have  each  their  appropriate  pages,  and  every  letter  a  type  ot 
beauty,  having  more  than  a  material  significance. 

Our  climate  makes  the  naturalization  of  every  product  useful  to  man 
possible,  at  least  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  experiment,  for  the  his- 
tory of  our  fruit  culture  makes  us  modest  in  saying  what  man  may  not 
do  under  these  favoring  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  Xor  can  I 
believe  that  the  farmers  of  California  will  permit  their  homoculture  to 
fall  below  their  horticulture  in  excellence. 

I  have  spoken  thus  freely  and  plainly  of  what  the  University  hopes 
to  accomplish,  because  it  belongs  to  the  people.  You  hold  in  trust  the 
Nation's  gift;  you  have  generously  added  another  which  will  greatly 
increase  its  resources.  Our  schools  are  the  high  water  mark  of  our 
civilization;  this  school  must  necessarily  be  the  high  water  mark  of  your 
appreciation,  as  a  class,  of  the  value  of  industrial  education. 

If  the  people  determine  that  their  children  shall  be  put  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  their  faculties,  because  they  need  the  full  power  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  as  much  in  one  pursuit  as  in  another,  it  will  be 
done.  If  the  people  see  in  the  public  school  the  only  place  where  the 
foreign  elements  which  now  enter  into  our  political  body  can  be  digested 
and  assimilated  and  Americanized,  the}'  will  jealously  guard  and  gener- 
ously supply  every  department  of  public  education.  We  have  taught 
Europe  to  respect  popular  government,  let  us  accept  her  teaching  in 
whatever  she  excels.  She  has  been  pouring  a  flood  of  emigration  upon 
us  and  compensating  herself  with  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  whom  she 
could  offer  superior  advantages  of  education,  with  oui'  scholars  and 
capitalists  to  whom  she  offers  the  accumulations  of  centuries  of  culture, 
where  money  has  not  been  the  only  object  of  pursuit,  and  men  are  con- 
tent with  slower  and  more  moderate  fortunes. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  place  agriculture  at  the  head  of  industrial 
callings.  It  ho'ds  that  place  in  the  oldest  Scriptures,  the  oldest  litera- 
ture and  mythology.  "  Human  history  opens  neither  in  forests  nor  in 
cities,  but  in  a  garden  which  the  Lord  God  planted."  As  long  as  men 
must  live  by  bread  the  hills  and  valleys  must  wave  with  the  wealth  of 
harvests,  and  multitudes  be  busied  in  the  achievements  of  peaceful  labor. 
How  to  dignify  this  labor  with  knowledge,  and  enrich  it  with  thought, 
and  beautify  it  with  contentment,  is  a  great  problem.  As  the  art  of  life 
is  learned  it  will  be  found  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone — beauty 
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and  sympathy  are  also  the  bread  of  humanity.  And  the  time  is  surely 
not  very  far  off  when  the  measure  of  service  will  be  the  measure  of 
human  greatness. 

"  Give  fools  their  gold  and  knave.<  their  power, 
Let  fortune'.*  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  mure  than  all. 

"  For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest, 

And  Grod  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth." 
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SPEED    PROGRAMME,    1870. 


2 

1     1     1 

3 

2     2     2 

4 

drawn. 

1 

3     dis. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER   12th. 

t'IRST    RACE. 

Trotting  Race. — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all  stallions;  purse — 
four  hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  three  hundred  dollars;  second,  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  James  L.  Eoif,  Colusa,  enters  blk.  s.  Blackbird. 

2.  John  McDonald,  San  Francisco,  enters  br.  s.  F.  F.  Low. 

3.  H.  Walch,  San  Francisco,  enters  s.  s.  Venture. 

4.  John  Mackey,  Sonoma,  enters  s.  Alexander. 

5.  Charles  Shear,  Yolo  county,  enters  s.  Primus. 

Result. 

Blackbird..... 3     4     4 

F.  F.  Low 1     1     2 

Venture 2     2     3 

Alexander 4     3     1 

Primus drawn. 

Tme— 2:341;  2:36^;  2:35f;  2:39;  2:37;  2:41;  2:42. 


SECOND    RACE. 

Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  beaten  2:50;  purse — eight  hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  second,  two  hundred  dollars;  third,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  James  L.  Eoif,  San  Francisco,  enters  s.  m.  Baltimore  Belle, 

(formerly  Annie  Stephens). 

2.  Barney  Rice,  San  Francisco,  enters  s.  g.  Alex.  Benham. 

3.  J.  B.  Stanton,  Sacramento,  enters  b.  g.  Clii^per. 

4.  A.  F.  Smith,  Sacramento,  enters  b.  m.  May  Fly. 

Result. 

Baltimore  Belle 2     3     3 

Alexander  Benham 3     2     2 
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Clipper die. 

May  Fly 1     1.    1 

Time— 2:39;  2:37i;  2:39^. 


TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    13th. 

FIRST   RACE. 

Running  Race — Sweepstakes  for  three  year  olds;  mile  heats;  three  in 
five;  one  hundred  dollars  entrance  added;  fifty  dollars  forfeit;  to  name 
and  close  with  Secretary  of  Society  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of  August; 
purse — five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided  in  same  proportion  as  other 
purses. 

Entries. 

T).  E.  Callahan,  Sacramento,  enters  b.  f.  Nell  Flaherty,  three  years  old. 

by  Rifleman,  dam  Jennie  Hull. 
Henr}"  Walch,  San  Francisco,  enters  b.  f.  Susy  Martin,  three  years  old, 

by  Noriblk,  dam  Pile,  hj  Belmont. 
William  Meek,  Haj'wood,  enters  b.  c.  Phil  Sheridan,  three  years  old,  by 

Norfolk,  dam  Bonny  Belle. 
John   Gri'eer,   Sacramento,   enters  g*.  c.   Tom  Atchison,  three  years  old. 

by  Norfolk. 
N.  Briggs,  Napa,  enters  ch.  f. ,  three  years  old,  by  Billy  Cheatham. 


dam  hj  Ashland. 


ResiUt. 


Nell^  Flaherty 3     111 

Susy    Martin 5     dis. 

Phil.  Sheridan 2     3     dis. 

'fom  Atchison 12     2     2 

Briggs"  filly 4     4     dis. 

Time— 1:461:  1:47;  l:49f;  IrSOf. 

SECOND   RACE. 

Running  Race. — Two  mile  heats;  free  for  all;  purse — eight  hundred 
dollars.  First  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred 
dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon,  San  Jose,  enters  s.  h.  Medoc. 
Thomas  Atchison  enters  b.  h.  Bloomsbury. 
H.  Walch  enters  br.  h.  Sacramento. 
Theodore  Winters  enters  gr.  h.  Queen. 
J.  T.  Devine  enters  b.  h.  Kirby  Smith. 
enters Wakefield. 
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Result. 

Medoc  2  dr. 

Bloomsbury 3  dist. 

Sacramento 5  2 

Queen 4  3 

Kirby  Smith 1  1 

•Wakfefield dist. 

T/me— 3:44i;  3:49|. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14th. 

FIRST    RACE. 

Trotiing  Race. — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all;  purse — six  hun- 
dred dollars.  First  horse,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  second  horse, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  B.  E.  Harris  enters  b.  g.  Eegulator. 

2.  J.  S.  Eofi"  enters  b.  g.  Shoo  Fly. 

3.  H.  Walch  enters  s.  h.  Venture. 

Result. 

Regulator 2     2     111 

Shoo  Fly 112     2     2 

Venture dist. 

Time— 2:30|;  2:31f;  2:30|;  2:32f;  2:31. 


SECOND   RACE. 


Trotting  Race. — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  beaten  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds;  purse — one  thousand 
dollars;  first  horse,  six  huntired  dollars;  second  horse,  three  hundred 
dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  John  Boggs  enters  ch.  g.  Jerome. 

Z.  Alex.  Sturgeon  enters  b.  g.  Billy  Russell. 

3.  J.  S.  Colgrove  enters  b.  m.  Flora. 

4.  S.  B.  Whijiple  enters  b.  m.  Harvest  Queen. 

5.  J.  S.  Eoff  enters  b.  m.  Don't-Bodder-Me. 
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Result. 

Jerome 2 

Billy  Eussell 3 

Flora 4 

Harvest  Queen 1 

Pon't-Bo(Jder-Me 5 

Time— 1:32^;  2:38f;  2:32;  2:35|;  2:29f 


2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

dist. 

3 

4 

dist. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Dist. 

THUESDAY,    SEPTEMBEK    15th. 

FIRST    RACE. 

Running  Race. — Two-mile  heats;  free  for  all  three  year  olds;  purse — 
eight  hundred  dollars.  First  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse, 
two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

J.  E.  Tyree,  Stockton,  enters  s.  f.  Carrie  Miller,  three  years  old,  by 

Veto;  dam,  Fanny  Medoc. 
John  Boggs,  Princeton,  enters  b.  f  Eva  Bascomb,  three  years  old,  by 

Lodi;  dam  by  Belmont. 
Theo.  Winters  (W.  Cobb),  enters  b.  c.  Pill  Box,  three  years  old,  by  '^ov- 

folk;  Adie  colt,  by  Bob  Johnson. 
E.  T.  O'Hanlon  enters  b.  f  Maria  Hall,  three  years  old,  by  Norfolk; 

dam  by  Heenan. 

Result. 

Carrie  Miller 13     4     dist. 

Eva  Bascomb 2     4     12 

Pill  Box 4     12     1 

Maria  Hall 3     2     3  ruled  out. 

T/me— 3:43^;  3:49;  3:53|;  3:55f 
First  Jfi7e— 1:50;  1:51^;  1:58;  1:57^. 

SECOND    RACE. 

Running  Race. — Mile  heats,  three  in  five:  free  for  all;  purse — seven 
hundred  dollars.  First  horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two 
hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

Nathan   Coombs,  Napa,  enters  s.  g.  May-be-so,  six  years  old,  by  Ash- 
land; dam,  Beechey  Eun. 

J.   T.   Devine,  Sacramento,  enters  b.   h.   Kirby  Smith,  five  years  old,  by 
Gladiator;  dam,  Kate  Mitchell. 
14 
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R.  T.   O'Hanloii  euters  c.  h.  g.  Al.  Baseora.  four  years  old,  by  Rifleman; 

dam,  Fashion  Bellma. 
Thos.  Atchison  enters   b.   s.   Idaho,  four  yeart>  old,  by  Volscian;  dam, 

Endra. 
E.  Bent  enters  s.  g.  John  Morgan,  three  years  old,  by  Billy  Cheatham; 

dam,  by  Niger  Boy. 

JResult. 

May-be-so 3    4    3 

Kirby  Smith 4     3     dist. 

Al.  Bascomb Ill 

Idaho 2     2     2 

John  Morgan dist. 

Ti,ne— 1:48^;  l:50f;   1:49|. 


THIKD   RACE. 

Running  Race. — Single  dash  of  one  mile;  free  for  all  two  year  olds; 
to  name  and  close  on  or  before  the  tAveutieth  of  August  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society;  fifty  dollars  entrance  added;  twenty-five  dollars 
forfeit;  purse — three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  divided  in  same  proportion 
as  other  purses. 

Entries. 

D.  E.  Callahan,  Sacramento,  enters   h.  Ben  Butler,  two  years  old,  by 

Eifleman;  dam,  Jennie  Braiich. 
John  Boggs,  Colusa,  enters  b.  e.  Mark  TAvain,  two  years  old,  by  Norfolk; 

dam,  Ariadne. 
W.  K.  Squires,  Eio  Vista,  enters  b.  m.  Lad}-  Norfolk,  two  years  old, 

by  Norfolk;  dam,  Cheatham. 
A.  Musick,  Sacramento,   enters  b.    s.  Mark  Moore,  two  years  old,  by 

George  Moore;  dam,  Sallie  Franklin. 
Nathan  Coombs,  Napa,  enters  eh.  f.,  two  years  old,  by  Billy  Cheatham; 

dam  by  Ashland. 
John  Hall,  Alameda,  enters  b.  f.  Jennett,  two  3'ears  old.  by  Woodburn; 

dam  Esparanza,  by  Einggold. 

E.  Bent,  Contra  Costa,  enters  s.  f.  Marietta  Simes,  two  years  old. 

Result. 

Ben   Butler dead  heat.  2 

Mark  Twain 0  0 

Lady  Norfolk 0  0 

Mark  Moore 3  0 

Coombs  filly 0  1 

Jennett dead  heat. 

Marietta  Simes 0  0 

T/me— l:51f;  1:55^. 
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FEIDAT,  SEPTEMBEE  16th. 

first  race. 

Trotting  Race — Two  mile  heats;  free  for  all;  purse,  eight  hundred 
dollars;  first  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred 
dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  B.  E.  Harris  enters  b.  g.  Regular. 

2.  John  Boggs  enters  s.  g.  Jerome. 

3.  S.  C.  Boley  enters  b.  g.  Dexter. 

4.  George  Treat  enters  ch.  s.  Venture. 

Result. 

Regulator 2     dis. 

Jerome 3     2 

Dexter 1     1 

Venture dis. 

77yne— 5:06i;   5:08f 

SECOND   RACE. 

Pacing  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  Billy  Mayo  to  wagon,  Long- 
fellow to  harness,  and  all  others  to  go  as  they  please;  purse,  four  hun- 
dred dollars;  first  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  second  horse, 
one  hundred  dollars;  third  hoi'se,  fifty  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  S.  C.  Bole}'  enters  s.  g.  Longfellow. 

2.  C.  H.  Shear  enters  b.  g.  Americus. 

3.  H.  S.  White  enters  blk.  g.  Onward. 

Result. 

Longfellow  1     1     1 

Americus dis. 

Onward 2     2     2 

Tme— 2:28;  2:80|;  2:82f 

THIRD    RACE. 

Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  special  purse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
first  horse,  one  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  fifty  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  Algerine. 

2.  Rosedale. 

3.  Alameda  Maid. 
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Remit. 

Algerine 3     3     3     2 

Eosedale 1     1     2     1 

AlamedaMaid 2     2     1     dis. 

Time—2-M;  2:47f;  2:46f;  2:48|. 


SATUEDAY,  SEPTEMBBE  17th. 

FIRST   RACE. 

Trotting  Bace.—MWQ  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  beaten  two  thirty-four;  purse — eight  hundred  dollars;  first  horse, 
five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse, 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  S.  G.  Boley  enters  b.  g.  Dexter. 

2.  A.  T.  Smith  enters  b.  m.  May  Fly. 

3.  John  Mackey  enters  b.  b.  Alexander. 

Result. 

Dexter 12     11 

May  Fly dis. 

Alexander 2     12     2 

2^me— 2:35;  2:37|;  2:32^;  2:36|. 

SECOND    RACE. 

Running  Race. — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all;  purse — eight 
hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two 
hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

1.  Martin  Howell  enters  b.  h.  White  Stocking,  blue  and  white. 

2.  E.  T.  O'Hanlon  enters  s.  g.  Al  Bascomb,  blue  and  white. 

3.  Thomas  Atchison  enters  b.  h.  Idaho,  blue  and  red. 

4.  H.  Walch  enters  br.  c.  Oliver  Cromwell,  fancy. 

Result. 

White   Stocking dist. 

Al  Bascomb Ill 

Idaho 2     3     3 

Oliver  Cromwell 3     2     2 

!Z\me— 1:48;  1:51;  l:53f 
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THIRD   RACE. 

Running  Race — Mile  heats;  free  for  all  beaten  horses;  purse — five 
hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  second  horse, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 

William  Meeks  enters  b.  h.  Sacramento,  four  years  old,  by  Rifleman, 
dam  Bonnie  Belle. 

Thomas  Atchison  enters  h.  h.  BloomsWury,  six  years  old,  by  Bertin, 
dam  Bonnie  Belle. 

H.  Walch  enters  b.  f  Lizzie  Martin,  three  years  old,  by  jNortolk,  dam 

Pelo. 

N.  Coombs,  ch.  f.  Briggs'  Filly,  three  years  old,  by  Cheatham,  dam  by 

Ashland. 

Result. 

Sacramento 1  dist.,  crossing,  foul  riding. 

Bloomsburv '^  dist.  flag. 

Lizzie  Martin 2  dist.  flag. 

Briggs'  Filly 1  1 

Time— 1:^0;  l:49f. 
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Transactions  oV  thi: 


PREMIUMS    AWARDED    IN    18T0. 


FIRST     DEPARTMENT. 


THOROUGHBKED   HOKSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Nathan  Coombs... 

L.  P.  Marshall 

John  Hall 

J.  Glucauf. 

John  Hall 

J.  Glucauf. 

Goorge  Treat 

John  Dixon 

John  Hall 

J.  Glucauf. 

Theodore  Winters 

Theodore  Winters 
Theodore  Winters 

David  Freme 

A.  Ely 


Animal. 


i  Stallions. 

jEest  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over— Lodi 

jBest  stallion,  three  years  old — Montana 

I  Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Ironclad 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — General  Bidwell 

Best  stallion  colt  under  one  year — Peggy  Ring- 
gold's colt 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt — 
.Pastora 

Best  marc,  four  years  old  and  over — Virginia... 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Emma  Barnes 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Jeannette 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Antelope 

Best  mare  colt,  under  one  year — ^Evadne 

JiYcinilies. 

Best  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not  less  than  ten 
of  his  colts,  all  thoroughbred — Norfolk 

Best  thoroughbred  dam  with  not  less  than  four 
of  her  colts — Evadne 

Best  stallion  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  colts — George  Moore 

Best  dam,  with  not  less  than  three  of  her  colts — 
Nora 


Premium. 


..$75 
..$50 
..?40 
.MO 

,.$20 


..$60 
..$50 

..$40 
..$30 
,.$25 
,.$20 


.$100 


..$75 
..$50 


HORSES  OF    ALL   WORK. 


Exhibitor. 


D.  M.  Downey.. 

R.  A.  Branton... 

George  McWain 

L.  Upson 

L.  Upson 

Peter  Burns 


Animal. 


Stallions. 
Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over — Solano 

Chief 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old— Tickly  my  Fancy 

Mares. 
Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over — Julia  Ann 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Queen 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Rosa 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Nancy 


Premium. 


..$20 

,.$30 
,.$20 
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Ill 


C.  B.  Horthuiu 

D.  Berry 

A.  Ely 

M.  E.  La  Murrav 
A.  Ely : 

A.  Ely 

C.  H.  Shear 

C.  B.  Hoffman 

A.  Ely 

A.Ely 


Stallionti. 
Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over — Lex- 
ington   

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Henry  William- 


Sii50 


Best  stallion,  two  years  old— Wesley j |30 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Clarence  Manegan..  §20 

Best  colt  under  one  year,  without  reference  to  i 

sex— No  Name $20 

Mares.  ' 

Best  mare  four  years  old  and  under — Nancy i f40 

Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt — 

Alicia  Mandeville %bi) 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — Ida  May j $30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Henrietta $20 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Ceta \ |l5 


DEAFT  HORSES. 


Henry  Meacham 

C.  Barr 

A.  T.  Nordyke... 
J.  N.  Dudley 

Maurice  Haley... 

R.  A.  Branton.... 


Stallioths. 

Best  .-stallion,  four  years  old  and  over— Pollok...  $40 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Barr's  Dragon...' $30 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Young  ,7ohn  Bull.i $20 

Best  stallion,  one  year  old — Robert  Bruce ; $15 

Mares. 
Best  mare,  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt — ' 

Molly  and  colt i $40 

Best  mare,  one  year  old — Bessie j $15 


ROADSTERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


E.  M.  Skaggs 

Lewis  Dietz 

Oolgrove 

D.  Flint 

John  Colgrove.... 
S.  B.  Whipple.... 

John  Colgrove.... 

F.  W.  Hatch 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

W.  B.  Holcombi 


Premium. 


Stallions. 
Best  stallion,  four  years  old  and  over — Young 

Rattler $50 

Best  stallion — St.  Clair $20 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old — Whipple $40 

Best  stallion,  two  years  old — Yankee  Blade $30 

Note. — Judges  recommend  a  premium  for 
William  Woodward^  two  years  old  gelding 
Honest  -John,  no  premium  being  offered  for 
.said  horse. 

Best  gelding,  four  years  old  and  over — Joseph..! $40 

Mares. 
Best    mare,    four    years    old   and   ovei- — Lady 

Blanchard $40 

Best  mare,  three  years  old — San  Mateo  Maid $30 

Best  mare,  two  years  old — Nan $20 

Note.  —  Recommend    special     premium    to 
horse  Honest  George,  stallion  of  all  work. 
Best    matched     span     carriage     horses — Lady 

Washington  and  Lady  Bell Silver  goblet— $40 

Best  double  team   roadsters — Bucephalus  and 

Sherman Silver  goblet— $40 
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SADDLE  HORSES. 


Exhibitor, 


Animal . 


Proiniiim. 


J.  W.  Hawldns 

D.  Flint 

D.  Flint 

A.  A.  Trowbridgp 

A.  Elv 

W.R:  Wright 


Best  saddle  horse — Jeff  Davis Fine  bridle 

Colts. 

For  all  except  those  entered  as  thoroughbred  I 
or  graded. 

Best  yearling  horse  colt — Edwin  Forrest '.....  '%'iQ 

Best  sucking  horse  colt — Blondin ; ijJ^O 

Best  yearling  mare  colt — Ellen S20 

Best  sucking  mare  colt — No  Name $15 

Best  yearling  horse  colt — George Special — $lr) 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal.                                    •         Premium. 

1 

Best  stallion  of  any  age — Lodi Silv.  pitcher — fl.50 

Best  mare  of  any  age — Pastora iSilv.  pitcher — ^100 

Glucauf 

JACKS  AND  MULES. 


E.  Jacobs 

Thomas  Edwards. 

E.  Jaijobs 

R.  J.  Houston 


Best  jack — Sampson ! $50 

Best  jennet— Lady  Franklin , ;f40 

Best  mule,  two  years  old  and  over — Sam ; $20 

Best  mule,  one  year  old — Coaley $15 


DURHAM    CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Coleman  Younger. 

C.   Younger 

Clark  «&  Cox 

G.  N.  Sweezy 

C.  Younger 


C.  Younger.... 
G.  N.  Sweezy. 
C.  Younger.... 
C.  Younger.... 
C.  Younger.... 


I  BxdlH. 

;  Best  four  years  old  and  over — Jeff  Davis i $75 

Best  three  years  old  and  over — Glencoe $40 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — U.  S.  Grant $30 

Best  one  year  old  and  over — Duke  of  Cuba $25 

Best  bull  calf— Prince  Charles $15 

Cows. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over — Rose  Bud $50 

Best  three  years  old  and  over — Beauty $40 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — Luckv  Lass $30 

Best  one  year  old  and  over — Lady  Kemp $20 

Best  heifer— Lady  Bell $15 
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DEVONS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


.J.  R.  Eos^e 

S.  Daniel- 

J.E.Rose 

,J.  E.  Eose 

S.  Daniels 

.1.  E.  Eose 

S.  Daniels 

Seneca  Daniel 


Bulls. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over — Bloomfield ! f"5 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — Victorj'.... ' $30 

Best  one  j-ear  old  and  over — Phil.  Sheridan i , |25 

Best  bull  calf — Captain §15 

Cows.  I 

Best  four  years  old  and  over — Ida |50 

Best  three  years  old  and  over — Maude  Second ..$-tO 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — Lassie $30 

Best  one  year  old  and  over — Belle $20 


AYESHIEES. 


Exhibitor. 

Animals. 

Premium. 

S.  Daniels 

Bulls. 

Best    four    years    old    and    over — Sir    Walter 

". $75 

Cotvs. 

$50 

$20 

GRADED  CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


E.  Comstock.... 

Pete  Burns 

G.  N.  Swee/.y.. 

J.  D.  Patterson 
E.  Comstock..., 
Clark  &  Cox.... 
G.  N.  Sweezy.. 


Bulls. 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — Billy 

Best  one  j-ear  old  and  over — George 

Best  bull  calf— Ashland 

Cows, 
Best  four  years  old  and  over — May  Bird... 

Best  tliree  years  old  and  over — Lilly 

Best  two  years  old  and  over — .Jennie  Cox. 
Best  one  year  old — Ada 


Premium. 


..$20 

..$15 
..$10 


,.$20 
..$15 
..$10 


CATTLE  SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

1 

$75 

Be-<t  cow  of  any  age  or  stock — Beauty 

Silver  pitcher— $50 

15 


lU 


Transactions  of  the 


SWINE. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


rremium. 


Peter  Burns 

Charles  Green., 

A.  T.  Nordyke 

Peter  Burns 

Peter  Burns 

Charles  Green.. 


Best  boar,  two  j'cars  old  and  over — Dick 

Best  lioar,  six  months  and  under  one  year — 

George  

Breeding  Sows. 
Best  breeding  sow,  two  years  and  over — Bright. 

Best  breeding  sow,  one  year  old — Dolly 

Best  sow,  six  months   and   under  one  vear — 

Mary \ 

Best  lot  of  not  less  than  five  pigs 


.-f20 
..§10 

..^15 

..§15 


-110 
420 


POULTEY. 


Peter  Burns... 
Peter  Burns... 
Charles  Green 
Peter  Burns... 
Peter  Burns... 


Best  lot  of  white  or  gray  Dorkings. 

Best  lot  of  Jersey  blues 

Best  lot  of  Sumatra  game 

Best  lot  of  English  game 

Best  lot  of  white  and  dark  Brahmas 


.§5 
.16 
.$5 


DUCKS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Peter  Burns Best  lot  of  ducks 


SHEEP— THOKOUGHBKED  SPANISH  MEEINOS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Thomas  McConnell 
Thomas  McConnell 

Thomas  McConnell 
Ellen  McConnell.... 
Thomas  McConnell 


Rams. 
Best  ram,  two  years  and  over — King  William. 
Best  three  ram  lambs 

Ewes. 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  and  over , 

Best  three  ewes,  under  two  years 

Best  live  ewe  lambs 


..$20 

..«20 
..$20 
,.§20 
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FKENCH  MERINOS. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Rams. 


J.  H.  Glide Best  three  ram  lambs 


CROSS  BREEDS  OF  THOROUGHBRED  SPAIVISH  AND  FRENCH. 


Exhibitor.                                                Animal. 

Premium. 

A.S.  Mc Williams 

A.  S.  Mc Williams 

Eives. 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  and  over 

Best  three  ewes,  under  two  years 

$20 

^20 

GRADED  SPANISH  MERINO. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Ellen  McConnell 

Rams. 

$20 

Ewes. 

S15 

Ellen  McConnell 

liest  three  ewes,  under  two  years i ^15 

SOUTHDOWNS— SPECIAL  ENTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


H.  A.  Rawson. 


!  Rams. 

'Best  ram,  over  two  years... 


GRADED   SOUTHDOWN. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

H.  A.  Raw*on 

Rams. 
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Transactions  oe  the 


COTSWOLDS,  THOROUGHBKED. 


Exhibitor, 


Aniiiiiil. 


Premium. 


Wm.  M.  Landrum 

W.  T.Wilson 

Wm.  M.  Landrum 

T.  Butterfield  and  son.. 
Peter  Saxe  and  .son 


Rams. 
Best  ram,  two  j'ears  and  over — Prince  of  On- 
tario   

Best  ram,  under  two  years — 'No  JS'auie 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Ewes. 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  and  over 

Best  three  ewes,  under  two  years 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


..p,0 


..|20 
..JS20 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


W.  T.Wilson jBest  ram,  under  two  years  old §20 

T.  Butterfield  and  son.. [Best  three  ewes  under  two  years,  crossed  with] 

Cotswold I ^15 

H.  A.  Rawson Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over,  crossed  withi 

Leicestershire [ ^20 

Thomas  Brewster The  Committee  recommended  special  mention} 

and  premium  for  ram  Neptune,  as  best  mut-j 

ton  sheep  of  two  j'ears  old 'Diploma  awarded. 


STOCK    SHEEP    AND    MUTTON. 


Exhibitor. 

Animal. ' 

Premium. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over — Wm.  W^allace 

«20 

W   T   Wil'^on 

W.  T.  Wilson 

Best  three  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over -S15 

Peter  Saxe  and  son 

Best  three  ewes  under  two  years  old 

m 

SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Anirrtal. 

Premium. 

Thomas  McConnell 

Best  ram  of  any  age  or  breed 

Silver  goblet— $30 
Silver  goblet — 125 
Silver  goblet — $30 

W.  T.  AVilson 

Best  live  ewes  of  any  age  or  breed 
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GOATS— THOKOUGHBEED. 


Exhibitor. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Gray  &  Gillmore 

T.  JButterfieid  and  son.. 
T.  ButterMeld  and  son- 


Best  Cashmere  goat,  buck- 

J3est  she  goat 

Best  three  kids 


-Sultan. 


..|20 
..$20 


GOATS— GKADED. 

Exhibitor. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

Grav  &  Gillmore 

Rpit  lot  nf  tlirfp 

.  _    Sin 

SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Matterson    &    AVil- 

liamson ^Stockton 

AVilliam  Sawdon Grass  Valley. 

Erich  Lundquist Grass  Valley. 


William  Eberhardt. 
Baker  &  Hamilton... 
Baker  &  Hamilton... 
Baker  &  Hamilton... 
Baker  &  Hamilton... 

O.  Bonny 

0.  Bonny 

C.  H.  Hubbard 

AVarden,  Mitchell  «fc 

Co 

Linforth,  Kellogg  & 

Co 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Suciamcnto 

San  Kianci.-^co. 
San  Erancisco. 
Sacramento 


Springfield,  0. 
San  Francisco. 


Linforth,  Kellogg  &l 
Co San  Francisco. 


W.  B.  Ready 
W.  B.  Ready 
D.  F.  Gillis... 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Stockton  .... 


Article. 


Best  Union  harvester,  header 
and  thresher  combined 

California  sewing  machine.... 

Watchmakers'  helpmate  ma- 
chine  

Oval  and  round  turning  lathe.. 

Moulding  machine 

Improved  separator 

Best  cider  mill  and  press 

Be.st  broadcast  seed  sower 

Best  horse  rake 

Best  grain  lifter  for  header.... 

Best  hay  press 


Best  self-raking  reaper 

Be.?t     combined     "  World  " 
reaper  and  mower 


Premium. 


§20 

.  Special — Diploma. 


..Diploma. 
,.Di])lonia. 

..§5 


.Framed  Diploma. 

UO 

•. §10 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

$20 


,.§10 


"  AVorld  "  mower 

The  Committee  regard  this 
mower  superior  in  design 
and  workmanship,  and  in 
having  its  boxes  protected 
from  dust,  etc.,  and  its  gear- 
ing cut  so  as  to  give  smooth 
action. 

Best  corn  cultivator 

Marsh's  harvester 

Best  harrow 


.Diploma  and  $20 
.Diploma  and  $10 


.Diploma. 
$5 
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MACHINERY— Continued. 


Exhibitor, 


B.  F.  Gillis 

M.  S.  Bowdi^^h 

Marsh,  King,  Miller 

«&  Co 

R.  Stone 


Henry  Stone. 


John  Boggs 

E.  R.  Howes  &  Co. 
J.  B.  Jackson 


F.  T.  Houghton. 

W.H.  Keep 

Parker  &  Hunt- 


Residence. 


Stockton  

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 

Silveyville,  So- 
lano County.. 

Chico 

San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


San  Francisco, 

Stockton  

Sacramento 


M.  R.  Rose Sacramento 

M.  R.  Rose I  Sacramento 

Matherson    &    Wil-I 

liamson iStockton 

Treadwell  &  Co [Sacramento 

William  Lyne iSan  Francisco. 

Knapp,      Grant      &, 

Walton  |San  Francisco. 

William  Lyne ^San  Francisco. 

T.  B.  Lamb San  Francisco. 

T.  B.  Lamb San  Francisco. 

Hopkins  &  Wenson..  San  Andreas... 
Linforth,  Kellogg  &} 

Co San  Francisco. 

G.  Schmeiser Sacramento 

A.  A.  Flint Sacrameiito 

Treadwell  &  Co San  Francisco.. 


Waterhouse  &  Les- 
ter  

John  Stockman 

A.  T.  Spraeue 

T.  C.  Churchman 

Wilkie  Darling 


John  A.  Ball., 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Grass  Valley.. 


Article. 


Best  harrow  and  seed  sower. 
Best  farm  feed  mill 


Best  fanning  mill 

Fanning  mill  and  grain  sepa- 
rator  


Best  windmill 

Best  beehive 

Double  motion  churn 

Best    washing  machine    and 

wringer  combined 

"Little  Giant"  wringer 

Best  well  pump 

Best    apparatus    for    raising 

water  for  irrigating  purposes 
Best  steam  pump  for  all  work. 
For  improvement  on  Blake's 

pump 

Horsepowers 

Portable  steam  engine 

Hair  picker 


Horse  hoe  and  weed  cutter. 
Broom   scraper  for    cleaning 

broom  corn 

Patent  milk  cooler , 

Patent  root  cutter 

Vegetable  chopper 


Gerrish  submerged  pump 

Patent  wine  press 

Combination  draw  lock 

Grape  crusher  and  stem  sepa- 
rator   


William  Smith San  Diego 

J.  T.  Harrison Sacramento 

W.  Culver Solano  County, 

John  Ross ISan  Francisco. 


Dold's  tenanting  machine.. 

Stone  drill 

Bank  vault  door 

Model  snow  plow 

Nathan  &  Dryfus'  oil  cups 
and  cylinder  lubricators.. 

Elevator  for  dredging  or  ex- 
cavating   

Still  and  rectifier  (model).. 

Display  of  brooms 

Weight  power 

Boat  detaching  model 


Premium. 


.Framed  Diploma. 
$10 


aio 

.  Special — Diploma. 


.§15 
,..§:5 
,.§10 


.Diploma  and  §5 

Diploma. 

SIO 


820 

Special. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Framed  Diploma. 
Diploma. 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 

-Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Framed  Diploma. 
Diploma. 


..Diploma. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Framed  Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 
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VEHICLES. 


Exhibitor. 


Pollard  &  Carvill 

Pollard  &  Carvill 

Pollard  &  Carvill 

Pollard  &  Carvill 

Larkin  &  Co 

Larkin  &  Co 

Larkin  <k  Co 

Larkin  &  C^) 


Larkin  &  Co. 

E.  Soule 

E.  Soule 


E.  Soule 

James  McGinn 

P.  Caduc 

James  McGuire 

W.  H.  Devalin 

Waterhouse  &  Les- 
ter  


Copeland  &  Defrees. 


Kesidence. 


San 
San 
San 

San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 
Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  — 
Sacramento.... 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Article. 


Fine  clarence  carriage 

Best  family  carriage 

Best  top  buggy 

Best  display  carriages 

Best  trotting  buggy 

Best  doctor's  phaeton 

Best  open  buggy  

Best  four-spring  family  car- 
riasre 

BestTlisplay  unfinished  work. 

Best  farm  wagon 

Best  wheels  and  hubs  of  Cali- 
fornia locust 

Improvem't  on  thimble  skein 

Child's  hearse 

Imperial  carriage 

Best  wheelbarrow 

Patent  iron  wheels 


Best  carriage  material,  hubs, 

spokes,  etc 

Display  of  farming  wagons 


Premium. 


First— $.50 

Premium. 

Premium. 

Diploma. 

First— Diploma  and $15 

Special  premium, 

Special  premium. 


Special  premium. 

.Honorable  mention. 
First— §15 


: •. §10 

..Special — Diploma. 
..Special— Diploma. 
.Honorable  mention. 

Diploma. 

..Special — Diploma. 


.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 


PLOWS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Hill  &  Knaugh 

Matterson  &  Wil- 
liamson   

Matterson  &  Wil- 
liamson   

David  Fulton 

W.  Walton 

W.  Lj'ne 

W.  B.  Eeady 

J.  Sursea 


Marysville  :  Best  sulkj'  two-gang  plow... 

Stockton |Best  two-horse  single  plow. 


Stockton  

St.  Helena 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

San  Leandro... 


Best  three-gang  plow 

Best  one-horse  garden  plow... 

Best  single  steel  plow  for  gen- 
eral purposes 

Best  sidehill  plow 

For  two-gang  plow 

For  ironclad  two-gang  sulky 
plow 


.Diploma. 
$10 


..$20 

,..$5 


..$10 
...§5 
..§15 


..$15 
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THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


SILK. 


Exliibitor, 


Residence. 

\ 


Article. 


William  H.  Banter 

&Co Napa 

Theodore  Lerond Sacramento . 


Edward  Mailer [Nevada  City.. 

John  Bradshaw JEl  Dorado 

David  F.  Hall 'Los  Angeles 


Premium. 


Thomas  A.  Garry, 

S.  Finch :.. 

Captain  Blanding. 

A.  Van  Vleck 


Los  Angeles.... 

Santa  Clara 

San  Francisco. 

Placerville 


Silk  cocoons .\ Honorable  mention. 

Best  exhibition  of  the  silk 
business,  from  the  mulberry 
tree  to  the  silk  cocoon,  in- 
cluding the  feeding  of  the 
worms,  their  eggs,  etc $30 

Samples  of  cocoons Honorable  mention. 

Samples  of  cocoons Honorable  mention. 

Silk  cocoons Honorable  mention. 

Silk  cocoons Honorable  mention. 

Silkworms,  cocoons,  and  eggs Honorable  mention. 

Bale  of  reeled  silk  and  cocoons 
in  their  natural  state Special — §50 

Samples  of  whole  and  perfo- 
rated cocoons Honorable  mention. 


NEEDLE,   SHELL,  AND  WAX   WORK,    CLOTHING,   HATS,    CAPS,    FURS, 

ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Miss  .Jennie  Marks 
Miss  Helen  Lom'.... 
Mrs.  Goldschmit... 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Tilden 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Harris- 


Mrs.  R.  Westlake.... 

Mrs.   Mary    Moore- 
htad 

Mrs.  Boggs 

Miss    Agnes    Hum- 
mell 

Miss  DoUie  Brown... 

Mrs.  Henry  Law 

Philip  Phillips 

Miss    Mary    Rosen- 
berg  , 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan 

Miss  .Jennie  Bradley 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller..:. 


Sacramento 

Mokelu'ne  Hill 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento. 


Saci'amento 

Cache  Creek.., 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Folsom 


Article. 


Premium. 


Lamp  mats 

Tatting 

Embroid('r3' 

Needlework  tidy 

Under  clothing  for  men  and 
women,  and  specimens  of 
tatting 

Paper  bouquet 


Crj^stalized  sea  moss,  frosted 

work,  etc 

Crochet  quilt 


Variety  of  mats,  cushions, 
embroidery,  etc 

Stool  cover,  braided  dress, 
and  button  charm 

Cotton  knit  stockings,  and 
slipper  pattern 


.Honorable  mention. 

^S. 

$5. 

.Honorable  mention. 


. . . .  Special — Diploma. 
.Special  ■ —  Honorable 
mention. 


.Special — Diploma. 
Special— :iJ10. 


Lace  work. 


Sacramento 

Sacramento Crochet     tidy,      suspenders, 

I     daisy,  mats,  etc 

Sacramento Patchwork 

Sacramento j  Patchwork  quilt 

Sacramento Log  cabin  quilt 


Breaktast  knife. 

Special — Napkin  ring. 

...Special  — Honorable 
mention. 


Honorable  mention. 

Special — Napkin  ring. 
So. 

...Special  —  Honorable 
mention. 
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NEEDLE  AND  SHELL  WOEK,  ETC.— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Miss     Ada 

worth 

Mrs.  M.  Oti= 


Wads- 


Miss  Nellie  Pierce... 
Mrs.     Sarah     Beau- 
mont  


Mrs.  General  Collins 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hummell 


M.  H.  Kuhl., 
Mrs.  Barrett.. 


Miss  H.  M.  Brooks. 

Mrs.  J.   K.    Sturte- 

vant 


Kesidence. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 

Stockton 

Sacramento. 
Saci'amento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Saci'amento. 
Sacramento. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Stovall...  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Din gley  Sacramento. 
Miss  J.  M.  Andran..; Sacramento. 


Mrs.     Arnold    Hey- 
man... 


Miss  Emma  Myers...  Amador. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Dufficy..  Marysville  , 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Mowe  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  William  Yule.-! Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Proctor  Sacramento 


Sacramento,. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Devalin 
Miss  Landon 

Miss  Mary  Sparks... 

Miss  D.  Emmons 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Grinnell. 

Harry  Haskell 

C.  P.  Heald 

P.  A.  Espina 

Landers'    Pacific 
Commercial     Col- 
lege   

E.Foster 


Hicks  &  Co. 


J.  C.  Meussdorffer... 
D.  H.  Quinn 


T.  Armstrong  ... 
M.  D.  Saunders , 

M.  F,  Barr 

Hiram  Cook 


Sacramento- 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Article. 


Saci'amento. 
San  Francisco- 
Sacramento  . 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 
Sacrairiento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 


Tattingtidj' 

Best  display  of  quilts,  spreads, 
and  patchwork,  in  this  class 


Patchwork- 


Knit  piano  spread,  tidies,  and 

collar 

Patchwork  quilt 


Embroidery,  etc. 


Infants'  clothing,  etc 

Best  variety  of  artificial  flow- 
ers  

Best  specimen  of  waxwork.... 


Wreath  of  preserved  flowers 
and  autumn  leaves  in  wax. 

Water  color  painting 

Lace  pillow,  collar,  etc 

Hair  and  feather  wreaths 


Worsted  tidy,  embroidered 
smoking  cap,  and  handker- 
chief box 

Seed  and  hair  wreaths 


Child's  dress,  infant's  hood, 
etc 


Premium. 


Special— Napkin  ring. 

Framed  diploma    and 

§10. 
Special— Napkin  ring. 


Special — cup. 

.Special  —  Honorable 

mention. 
.Special  —  Honorable 

mention. 
....Special — Diploma. 


.§5. 

.$5. 


Napkin  ring. 

Diploma. 

..Honorable  mention. 
.Special  —  Honorable 
mention. 


..Honorable  mention. 
.Special  —  Honorable 
mention. 


Special  —  Honorable 
j         mention. 
Worsted  work '...Special  — Honorable 

mention. 

Hair  M'l'cath ....Honorable  mention. 

Wild  flowers  in  wax Special  —  Honorable 

mention. 

Air  castles Special — Napkin  ring. 

Wax  fruit §5. 

Sofa  cushion,  worsted  work,! 

etc [....Honorable  mention. 

Case  of  velvet  and  lace  hats...[ $10. 

Burr  picture  frames ...Special  —  Honorable 

mention . 
Necklace  of  watermelon  seed '....Honorable  mention. 


Best  specimens  of  penmanship 
Penmanship 


Ornamental  penmanship 

Best  display  of  blank  books 

and   binding 

Display  of  blank  books  and 

binding 

Best  silk  hat 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and 


caps 

Best  exhibit  of  horse  collars- 
Howard's  pat.  hame  fastener 
Best  display  of  saddle  trees... 
Best  ladies'  saddles 


.Diploma. 
.Dijiloma. 


Diploma. 

Special — Silver  medal. 


.2d  Special — Diploma. 
§5 


§5 

. . .  Special — Diploma. 
.Honorable  mention. 


Special. 
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Transactions  of  the 


NEEDLE  AND  SHELL  WOEK,  ETC.— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Hiram  Cook Sacramento. 

J.  T.  Stoll iSacramento. 

Hiram  Cook Sacramento. 

Hiram  Cook Sacramento. 


J.E.Parker 

H.  Belirenhardt 

Samuel  Wizinski  & 

Co 

A.  Gilmore Sacrainento 

S.  K.  Dodffe Sacramento 

J.  T.  Smith Sonoma 

James  Parsons Sacramento 


Sacramento 

San  Erancisco.. 

Sacramento 


Thomas  Beven 

Miss  Lou.  Nickerson 

Mrs.  C.  Cook 

Mme.  Brosse 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Devaliii 

Samuel  .Jelly 

Mrs.  .J.  Eippon 

C.H.  Marble 

Isaac  P.Allen 

I.L.Merrill 

Oakland  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Eitel 

Henry  White 

Wni.  Sharp 


Yuba 

Lincoln ■ 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Amador  

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Article. 


Best  farm  harness 

Best  genthfinen's  saddles 

Best  set  of  carriage  harness... 
Best  display  of  saddles   and 

bridles  

Single  harness 

Best  display  of  trunks 


Best  exhibit  of  boy's  clothing 

Best  dress  boots 

Best  buck  gloves 

Laboring  and  riding  gloves... 
Best  display  of  ladies'  boots 

and  shoes 

Cotswold  fleeces 

Crochet  tidies 

Hair  work  jewelry 

Dress  cutting  and  patterns 

Air  castles 

Silverware 

Phantom  bouquet 

Patent  wood  collar 

Display  of  perfumery 

Lamps  and  oil 


Oakland 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco- 
Sacramento 


Burlaps  

Bride's  dress 

Scrap  book 

Display  of  carpets,  rugs,  etc. 


Premium. 


$10 

.  Special — Diploma. 
^10 


Diploma. 

.  Special — Diploma. 


.S.5 


Special — Diploma. 

Special — Diploma. 

Special. 

Special — Silver  medal. 

Diploma. 

Premium. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 


Premium. 

Pri'mium. 

Diploma. 

Special — Diploma. 


fourth:  department. 


CABINET    WAEE— CALIFORNIA    MANUFACTURE. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


L.  Castagnino 'San  Francisco. 

Phelan  &  CoUender.  San  Francisco. 

James  Knapp Sacramento 

F.  Christopher San  Francisco. 


E.  Brown Sacramento. 

E.  H.  Gret-n jSacramento. 

John  Bruner ISacramento. 

John  Bruner Sactanicnto. 

.John  ]5run(!r S;icianicnto. 

John  Bruner Sacramento. 

John  Bruner Sacramento. 

John  Bruner Sacramento. 

John  Bruner iSacramento. 

John  Brmier iSacramento. 


Inlaid  center  tables Silver  medal. 

Billiard  table Silver  medal. 

Best  woodwork  frame Honorable  mention. 

Chair    and    stepladder  com- 
bined  Diploma. 

Best  invalid's  chair $5. 

Patent  spring  bed Special  diploma. 

Best  spring  mattrass Special  diploma. 

Best  dressing  bureau §10. 

-  ■  §10. 

§S. 


Best  sofa. 

Best  lounge 

Best  extension  table 

Be.st  office  chair 

Best  set  of  parlor  chairs., 
Best  center  table 


.m. 
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CABINET  WAKE— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


John 
John 
John 
John 
John 
John 
John 
D.  L, 
Alex, 


Bruner.... 
Bruner.... 
Bruner.... 
Bruner.... 
Bruner.... 
Bi-uner.... 
Bruner.... 

Mouiton . 

Dennej' . 


Domingos  &  E.sseg. 
W.L.  Wright 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento — 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

San  Franci-sco. 


Sacramento. 
Vallejo 


Best  pair  of  side  tables 

Best  set  of  parlor  furniture... 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  display  of  mattrasses 

Best  writing  desk 

Best  book  case 

Best  wardrobe 

Best  school  seat  and  desk 

Patent  clothes  dryer  and  un- 
hitching shelves 

Patent  bedsiead  fastener 

iBouton     &     Ames'     jjatent 
I     spring  bed  bottom 


...?5. 
.820. 
.$20. 
...§5. 
...§5. 
...^5. 
.$10. 
...§5. 


.Honorable  mention. 
. .  Special — Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 


WOODENWAPvE. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Nichols,  Falvey  & 

Co....: r. 

Nichols,  Falvey  & 
Co 


Article. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  display  of  cedar  ware. 
Best  display  pine  ware 


Premium. 


.$.5  and  silver  medal. 


MECHANICAL     PRODUCTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Clark  &  Co.. 
Clark  &  Co.. 
Clark  &  Co.. 
Clark  &  Co.. 
P.  Andrews.. 


Van  Every  &  son.. 

F.  H.  Merrill 

K.  C.  Terry  &  Co. 


K.  C.  Terry  &  Co. 


Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 
Gillig,  Mutt  &  Co. 
Gillig,  Mott  &  Co. 
"William  Friel 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento, 

Sacramento, 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  pottery  of  various  kinds- 
Best  sample  drain  tile 

Best  sample  tjre-brick 

Best  sample  potter's  clay 

Best  model  patent  chimney 
cowl 

Best  extension  new  home- 
comfoi't  cook  stove  for  coal 
or  wood 

Best  patent  stove  collar 

Best  improved  French  range 
for  wood  or  coal,  with  boiler, 
steam  ventilator,  and  hot 
water  attachments  complete 

Best  Palac(^  and  Richmond 
portable  range  for  wood  or 
coal,  with  wami  or  hot  wa- 
ter attachment  and  roaster 
complete 

Cook  stove 

Fruit  can 

Can  tops  and  bottoms 

American  vapor  stove 


.Silver  medal. 

$5 

553 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


.Honorable  mention. 


.$10 


Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 


MECHAA^ICAL  PEODUCTS— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


W.  H.  Earl 

J.  C.  Hammond 

K.  C.  T.!rry  &  Co..., 
R.  C.  Terry  &  Co..., 

R.  C.  Terry  &  Co... 


F.  T.  Houghton. 
F.  T.  Houghton. 
F.T.  Houghton. 
F.  T.  Houffhton. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


L.  Sweeny 

N.  Chirk  &  Co 

N.  Clark  &  Co 

N.  Ch\rk  &  Co 

N.  Clark  .t  Co 

L.  Wells 

P.  J.  Phillips  &  Co. 

Knowlton  &  Harris. 
P.  Donnoliy  &  Co.., 

M.  H.  Bottgers 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento...., 


F.H.Merrill 

Johnston,  LaGrange 

&Co 

H.  C.  Kirk 

C.  H.  Davis 

Justin  Gates 


Sacramento . 


San  .Jos6 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


W.  H.Nichols Folsom, 

"W.  Gwynn Sacramento. 

J.  F.  Fugazi ;Sacramento. 

Hobson  &  Aj'ers i Sacramento. 

Hobson  &  Ayers Sacramento. 


Hobson  &  Aj-ers. 

I.  L.  Merrill 

Justin  Gates 


H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co Sacramento. 

T.  L.  Hunt Los  Angeles 

G.  .J.  Exley :Sacramento. 

D.  Flint 'Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacraniento . 


F.  A.  Howard. 
W.H.  Gorrill.. 
J.  T.Harrison. 
B.  Dennery 


B.  Dennery. 
B.  Dennery. 


Pacific  Glass  "Works. 

A.  J.  Kame 

A.  J.  Kame 

Reed,    Hoagland    & 
Newson 


Sutter  Creek 

Oakland 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 


Best  milk  cans , 

I.X.L.  metal 

Best  challenge;  hot  air  furnace 
Best  copper,  tin,  and  enam 

eled  cooking  furniture 

Best  bronzed  stand  lamps  and 

fixtures 

Rubins'  patent  saucepan.... 

Ironing  holder 

Patent  can  opener , 

Kitchen's     patent      mincing 

knife 

Best  brass  goods 

Best  pottery  of  various  kinds.. 

Best  samples  of  drain  tile 

Best  tire  brick 

B(^t  jiotter's  clay 

Best  tiotting  horseshoe 

Portable    gas     burners    and 

lamp 

Best  writing  ink 

Best  saleratus  and  best  yeast 

powders 

Comi^osition    snow   and    salt 

Avater  grease 

California  luster 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
§5 


.810 


.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 

.Honorable  mention. 

Diploma  and  320 

Silvei'  medal. 


$5 

§3 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  jnention. 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


•Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 

.Houoiable  mention. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


San  Francisco. 
San  Fi'ancisco. 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 


California  wheat  starch 

Surgical  instruments 

Best  case  of  tools 

Soda  fountain  with  Lisbon  j 
marble 

Pruning  shears  "  and  grape  I 
picker  combined 

Kimber's  patent  porcelain  j 
wall  finish 

Oriental  oil  hair  dye j 

Best  sample  gas  fixtures 

Best  porcelain  washstand, 
steam  heater,  plumbers' | 
goods,  etc 

For  rebronzing  old  lixtin-es.. 

Lamp  ware 

DeBose  horse  and  family  lini- 
ment  

California  glue 

Model  portable  fence 

3Iodel  fence  gate 

Patent  farm  gate 

Teel's  patent  fence 

Smith's  patent  truss  bridge... 

Model  patent  fence 

China  ware,  Bohemian  platio 
Parian  marble  and  porce- 
lain bouquet 

One  twenty-four  light  glass 
chandelier 

Portable  lamp  and  lantern — 
best  display 

Samples  of  glass  work 

Best  display  fancy  soajis 

Best  display  candles 


Attachment  for  windows. 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
110 


.Honorable  mention. 


.Diploma. 


, Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Dinloma  and  s>10 


Diploma  and  $10 

.Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 


Diploma. 

§5 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 

Diploma. 

.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 


§10 

.Diploma. 


.Diploma  and  $10 

Silv(ir  medal. 

Silver  medal. 

?55 


.Diploma. 
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FIFTH       DEPART  INI  ENT 


BKANDIES. 


Exhibitor. 


Kosidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


C.  G.  Caiponter., 
Cliarles  Heinrich 
J.  R.  Nickeson.... 
C.  Gr.  Carpcjnter.. 
J.  R.  Nickeson.... 
Rock  &  "Wilcox., 

J.  Reny 

N.  Woodward.... 


Dim'd  Springs  Best  brandy  three  years  old. 

Sacramento Best  brandy  two  years  old... 

Lincoln Best  brandy  one  year  old — 

Dim'd  Springs  Best  peach  brandy 

[Lincoln Best  pear  brandy 

Sacramento Best  rectified  brand^^ 

[Sacramento |Best  herb  bitters 

Napa [Best  brandy  and  wines 


,.$10 


.Special — ^5 
....Dililoma. 
....Diploma. 
....Diploma. 


WINES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


George  West. 


Stockton , 


Orleans    Hill    Vini- 
cultural  Society.... 


Sacramento. 


Orleans    Hill    Vini- 
cultural  Society....  Sacramento. 


B.  N.  Bu^bey 

Orleans  Hill  Vini- 
cultural  Society.... 

Orleans  Hill  Vini- 
cultural  Society.... 

George  West 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

J.  R.  Nickeson 

J.  R.  Nickeson 

J.  R.  Nickeson 

Prank  Ebner 

Orleans  Hill  _  Vini- 
cultural  Society.... 

J.  R.  Nickeson 

George  West 

Orleans  Hill  Vini- 
cultural  Society.... 

B.  N.  Bugbey 


B.  N.  Bugbey 

A.  Fink 

Charles  Heinricli . 
Charles  Heinrich . 


Orleans    Hill    Vini- 
cultural  Society..., 

B.  N.  Bugbey 


Folsom 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 

Stockton  

Folsom 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 

Lincoln 

Stockton  


Sacramento. 
Folsom 


Best   white    still    wine,   four 
years   old 


Best  white  wine,  three  years 
old 


Best   white  wine,  two   vears 
old..... ." 

Best  white  wine,  one  year  old. 

Best  red  still  wine,  four  years 
old 


Folsom 

San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  port  wine 

Best  sherry  wine... 
Best  muscatel  win( 

Catawba  wine 

Isabella  wine 

Angelica  wine 

Hock  wine 


Reisling  wine 

Blackberry  wine. 
Prontignac 


Sacramento. 
Folsom 


Tokay  

Wine     I'roni     Black     Prince 

grape 

S];iarkhng  wme,  two  years  old 
Sparkling  wine,  one  year  old- 
Wine  vinegar 

Best  wliite  wine,  eight  years 

old ! 


Best  wliite  wine,  seven  years 

old 

Best  (exhibit  of   wines   from 
foreign  grapes 


..$10 


.$10 


..$10 
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Diploma. 

.Special — Diploma. 
.  Special — Diploma. 
.  Special — Diploma. 
.Special — Diploma. 
.  Special — Diploma. 

.Special — Diploma. 
.  Special — Diploma. 
.  Special — Diploma. 

.  Special — Diploma. 

.  Special — Diploma. 

m 

$10 

Diploma. 


-Diploma. 


.  Special — Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 


BUTTEK,  HONEY.  PKESEKVED  PICKLES,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  T.  Cotton Freeport. 


Mrs.  E.  Ellis 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aikt-n 

Mrs.  E.  F.  xViken 

Boston  Cracker  Co... 
Boston  Cracker  Co.., 
Boston  Cracker  Co.. 
Boston  Craclcer  Co.., 
Boston  Cracker  Co.., 
Boston  Cracker  Co.., 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odl.ert... 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 

Mrs.  E.  F.  xViken 

Mrs.  E.  F.Aiken 

Miss  Arabella  John- 
son   

Mrs.  A.  S.  Morrison. 
J.  S.  Harbison 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
Snn  Francisco.. 
San  Fiancisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  twenty-five  pounds  June' 

butter '. First— fl5 

Be.-t  ten  pounds  fresh  butter..  First — §10 

Best  variety  canned  fruit j Diploma. 

Best  variety  preserved  fiuit...' Dijiloma. 

Best  wheat  bread So 

Best  pilot  broad , ^2 

Best  oiscuit .^2 

Best  soda  biscuit §2 

Best  butter  bi.scuit §2 

Best  sweet  biscuit §2 

Best  Boston  biscuit §2 

Best  variety  jelly Diploma. 

Best  peach  jellj' I §3 

Best  quince  jelly [ j?3 

Best  apple  jellj' j ^3 

Best  grape  jelly I §3 

Loaf  hop-3'east  bread I §2 

Hive  honey  and  observatory 
hive Special  premiums. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


'WHEAT  AND   FLOUPv. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


E.  Threlfall  &  Bro... 

Mrs. Peter  McGregor 
T.  L.  Chamberlain  .. 

T.  L.  Chamberlain  .. 

A.  J.  Stiner 

Pioneer  Mills,  H.  G. 

Smith  &  Co 

R.    C.   McCreary  & 

Co 

R.    C.   McCrearv  .& 

Co \ 

R.   C.    McCreary  & 

Co  

J.  L.  Seefer 


.Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 


Stanislaus |Best  two  bushels  white  Aus- 

j     tralian  wheat 

Sacramento [Best  Egyptian  wheat 

Lincoln jBe.st  two  bu.-^hels  Australian 

I     wheat 

Lincoln jOne  hundred  pounds  Califor-j 

I     nia  flour ! Framed  diploma. 

Yolo  County...! Sample  wheat  from  fifty-two 
acres  


.First — silver  medal. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento..  • 
Sacramento 


Best  Chile  wheat 

Best  twenty  pounds  oat  meal. 

Best  twenty  pounds  cracked 
wheat 


810 

First— ?10 

.Honorable  mention. 


Best  twenty  pounds  hominy  . 

Best  fifty  pounds    California 

flour 


..Honorable  mention. 
..Honorable  mention. 
..First — silver  medal. 
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SEEDS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Premium. 


E.  F.  Aiken 

D.  L.  Pericins  

D.  L.  Perkins 

C.  W.  Hoit 

C.  W.  Hoit 

Wm.  Crites 

Wm.  Johnson 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

Produce     Exchan 
Company 


Sacramento 'Best  sample  castor  bean. 


Rio  Vi.sta . 
Eio  Vista . 


W.  Hunt.. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Briarhton  .... 


Richland  .... 

Sacra  nie<^o. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


San  Francisco.. 


Oakland 


Best  samjjle  flax 

Best  one  hundred  and  forty 

varieties  garden  seed 

Best    one    hundred    pounds 

sugar  beet  seed 

Best  fifty  pounds  muskmelon 

seed 

Best  four    sacks    Eamsdell's 

Norway  oats 

Best  alfalfa  seed 

Best  j'ellow  Dent  corn 

Best  white  Dent  corn 

Best  early  tield  corn 


First— ?5 
First— $5 


First— §10 


Forty-four  samples  of  wheat, 
six  samples  of  barley,  three 
samples  of  oats,  one  sample 
of  rye,  four  samples  of  corn, 
two  samples  of  iiour 

Sample  surprise  oats,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre 


First— 15 

First- $2 

First— ?5 
First— ^5 
First— g5 
First— f5 
First— §5 


.Framed  Diploma. 
Diploma. 


HOPS. 


Exhibitor.               Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

R.  J.  Merkley 

• 
Sacramento 

Best  sample  hops  from   ten 

First— §5 

VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


P.  K.  Stewart 

P.  K.  Stewart 

P.  K.  Stewart 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

Robei't  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 

Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 


Sacramento Best   Walker's    rambler    CU' 

I     cumber 

Sacramento Best  garden  beans  in  pod 

Sacramento Best  turnip  blood  beet 

Sacramento Best  displaj'  of  vegetables.... 

Sacramonto Largest  pumpkin 

Sacramento iBest  muskmelons 

Sacramento |Best  display  of  sweet  corn.... 

Sacramento JBest  di.splay  of  onions 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Best  display  of  beets 

Best  display  of  peppers 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of 

vegetables 

Best  display  of  potatoes 
Best  red  onion 


..First— $3 
. .  First— 13 
. .  First— §3 
First— §10 
..First— §3 
. .  First— §3 
§5 


.$5 


.^3 
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VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Exhibitor, 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Robert  AVilliamson. 
Robert  A\'illiaiu-son, 
Robert  Willi:uuson. 
Robert  Williamsoza 
Robert  AYilliam?on. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  AVilliamson, 
Robert  Williamson, 
Robert  A\'illium>on, 
Robert  Williamson, 
Robert  AV'illiamson, 
Robert  AV'illiainson 
Robert  Williamson 
Robert  Williamson 
Robert  Williamson, 

J.  H.  Wolfe 

J.  H.  Wolfe 

J.  H.  Wolfe 

J.  H.  AVolfe 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

C.  W.  Huit 

John  Smith 

John  Smith 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacra  nrento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Rio  Vista..., 
Rio  Vista.... 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Best  white  button  onion 

Best  red  potatoes 

Best  yellow  onion 

Best  celery 

Best  root  salsify 

Chickory  lettuce 

Best  Chinese  beans 

Best  early  Goodrich  j)otatoes 

Be.st  parsnips 

Best  carrots  

Best  peppers 

Best  ic(!  cream  watemielon... 

Best  lima  beans * 

Best  Hubbard  squa.'^h 

Best  Carolina  sweet  potatoes.. 

Greatest  displaj'  melons 

Best  green  ilesh  muskmelon.. 

Best  sweet  corn 

Best  mountain  sprout  water- 
melon   

Best  long  blood  beet 

Best  early  rose  potatoes 

Best  AVadsworth  sugar  beet... 

Best  display  tomatoes 

Be.st  peck  tomatoes 


First— ?3 

$5 

So 

S3 

S3 


^2 

Premium. 

*5 

*3 

$3 

??5 

S3 

S3 

^3 

»5 


First— §10 
$3 

m 


$3 

First— $3 

?5 

First— $3 
First— ??5 

§3 


FRUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


A.  S.  Greenlaw. 
E.  W.  Garvitt.. 


Apples. 

'Sacramento Best  twelve  varieties  —  best 

grown  and  correcti3"  named 

Placerville Best    six    varieties,  correctly 

named — six  specimens  of 
each 


C.  W.  Hoit Sacramento. 


J.  R.  Nicke-son... 

James  Creighton 
C.  G.  Carpenter . 

E.  W.  Garvitt.... 


Lincoln 


El  Dorado 

Diamond  Sp'gs 


Placerville 


Pears. 

Best  twelve  varieties  —  best 
specimens  and  correctly 
named  —  three  specimens 
each 

Best  six  varieties,  and  best 
specimens,  and  six  of  each, 
correctly'  named 


Reaches. 

Best  six  varieties,  and  best 
grown  specimens  —  .-ix  of 
each,  correctly  named 

Best  one  variety',  twelve  speci- 
mens  


I^ectarines. 
Greatest  number  of  varieties 
and    best    specimens,    cor- 
rectly named 


..^20 
..?10 


..§10 

..iJ15 

...«5 


.810 
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FRUITS— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


E.  M.  Smith. 


T.  K.  Stewart . 


•J.  R.  Nickeson. 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Aiken.... 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Aiken.... 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken.... 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Tilden... 

R.  Van  Vleck 

0.    H.    Vinicultural 
Association 

R.  R.  Carrington 

J.  H.  Wilgus 

E.  H.  Merrill 

William  Kramps 

J.  Runyon 

M.  Sprague 

J.  S.  Bamber 

E.  W.  Garvitt 

J.    R.  Nickeson 

J.  S. 'Bamber 

E.  M.  Smith 

D.  L.  Perkins 

J.  R.   Nickeson 

C.  W.  Hoit 

E.M.Smith 

J.  S.  Bamber 

T.  K.  Stewart 


Residence. 


Article. 


I  Quinces. 

Coloma Best  apple,  or  orange. 


Olives. 

Sacramento .Greatest  number  of  varieties 

and  best  specimens 


Lincoln . 


Sacramento. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Placerville .. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Colusa 

Diamond  Sp' 
Sacramento.. 
Sacramento.. 


El  Dorado.. 
Placerville , 


Lincoln. 


El  Dorado. 
Coloma .... 


Sherman  Isl'nd 

Lincoln 

Sacramento 


Celoma 

El  Dorado. 


Sacramento. 


Best  general  display  of  fruits, 
embracing  best  and  greatest 
varieties 


Dried  F^icits. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties 
and  best  specimens,  not  less 
than  three  pounds  each.. 

Best  dried  prunes,  ten  pounds 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  rai- 
sins   

Finest  Bartlett  pears 

Superior  display  of  pears... 


Excellent  exhibit  of  Orleans 
and  Reisling  grapes 

Fine  exhibit  of  white  Nice 
grapes 

Exhibit  of  extraordinary  clus- 
ter of  pears 

Superior  orange  cling  peaches 

Fine  display  of  fruits 

Fine  display  of  apples 

Fine  display  of  grapes 


Hums. 

Best  six  varieties,  six  speci- 
mens each 

Best  one  variety,  twelve  speci- 
mens   


Grapes. 

Greatest  number  of  varieties 
and  best  specimens  of  for- 
eign grapes,  three  bunches 
each 

Best  one  variety,  six  bunches 

Best  one  variety  for  dessert  or 
table  use 

Best  one  variety  for  raisins... 
J*  igs. 

Greatest  number  of  varietie- 
and  best  specimens 

Best     one     variety,     twelve 

specimens 

Prunes. 

Greatest  number  of  varietiei- 
and  the  best  specimens 

Best     one     variety,     twelvt 

specimens 

Oranges. 

Greatest  number  of  varietie: 
and  best  specimens 


Premium. 


.§5 


Special — Silver  napkin 
ring. 


$15 

Special. 


i Special. 

.Honorable  ment'on. 


Special. 

.Honorable  mention. 

Special — ^5 

Sjiecial — ?5 

Special. 


.$10 

,..$5 


.15 
.$5 


.$5 


17 
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FKUITS— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 

Kesidence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

J.  H.  Murphv 

Sacramento 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Sacramento 

JFi-uifs. 
Exhibits    the    best    plate  ofj 

Baitlett  pL-ars  in  the  hall... '....Honorable  mention. 

Elcixaiit  display  of  fruits Silver  medal. 

Exliibits  of  tine  grapes Honorable  mention. 

Fine  black  tigs... TTnnornblfi  mentinn. 

J.  W.  McCall 

Edmund  Ellis 

! 

SPECIAL    PKEMIUMS    OX    FRUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Tilden...  Sacramento For  fine  Bartlett  pear 

R.  Van  Vleck Placerville Fine  Bartlett  pears 

Orleans   Hills   Vini-  Fine  display  of  Orleans  and 

cultural  Society....  i I     Reisling  grapes 

R.  R.  Carrington Sacramento Fine  white  J^ice  grapes 

J.  H.  Wilgus Coloma Pear  clusters 

E.  H.  Merrell.... 
William  Krump. 


Coloma Superior  orange  cling  peaches 

El  Dorado Fine  display  of  fruits 


.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 

.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
.Honorable  mention. 
Silver  medal. 


SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


DRAWINGS    AND    PAINTINGS,    ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


D.  H.  Woods [Sacramento 

Howard  Campion Sacramento 


Norton  Bush- 


Sarah  H.  Coggins.... 
D.  H.  Woods 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown. 


Best  life-size  photograph  in  oil  I f25 

Best  specimen  of  portrait 
painting  in  oil,  by  Califor- 
nia artist  (Senator  Lewis) §25 

San  Francisco..  Best  specimen  of  landscape 
painting  in  oil,  by  Ca!ifoi-j 
nia  artist  (San  Juan  River) §25 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 

Spcramento. 


Best  colored  photograph 
Best  specimen  of  fruit  paint- 


ing ■ 


.  Special — Diploma. 
..§10 


D.  H.Woods Sacramento. 


Best  flower  painting  (Dolly's 

Bouquet) §10 

Best  California  landscape  in 
I     oil, by  California  aiti>t  (Half 

'     Dome  and  Merced  River) §20 

Best  exhibition  of  painting  by 
I     any  artist 1 Diploma  and  §30 
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DBA  WINGS,  PAINTINGS,  ETC.— Continued. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


S.  "W.  Shaw 

Mrs.  Wm.  YuL 

P.  Espina 

J.  H.  Plath 


San  Francisco..  Best  fancy  painting  in  oil 
(Fool's  Cap) 

Sacramento Best  specimen  in  water  colors 

(clusters  of  Iruit) 

Sacramento Best  pen  drawing 

San  Francisco..  Best  carriage  drafts 


.  Special — Diploma. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Jacob  Zech... 
Jacob  Zech... 
Jacob  Zech... 
J.  F.  Cooper 
J.  F.  Cooper 


Residence. 


San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Article. 


Best  grand  piano.... 
Best  square  piano... 
Best  boudoir  piano. 

Best  flute 

Best  violin 


Premium. 


120 

mo 

45 

Special. 


MARBLE. 


Exhibitor. 


J.  C.  Devine  &  Bro. 
J.  C.  Devine  &  Bro. 


Residence. 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  sculpture 

Best  collection  of  marble. 


,.?20 
..$40 


FLORAL. 


Exhibitor. 


O'Brien  &  Dalton. 
J.  Hutchinson 


Residence. 


Oakland 


Article. 


Best  floral  design  and  minia- 
ture garden 

Cut  flowers 


Premium. 
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WINTER    PREMIUMS    FOR    1870. 


AETIFICIAL  FOEEST  CULTUEE. 


In  the  Premium  List  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  one  a  premium  of  tifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the 
largest  quantit}"  of  useful  forest  trees  planted  during  the  year.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  hold  on  the  9th  inst.,  this  picniium 
was  awarded  to  James  T.  Stratton,  of  Alameda  county.  There  were 
three  ai^plicants  for  the  premium — Mr.  Stratton,  and  E.  T.  Aiken,  and 
Thomas  Edwards,  of  Sacramento  County.  The  contest  was  considera- 
bly spirited,  and  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  subject  being 
new  in  the  State,  and  of  so  much  general  importance,  we  give  below  the 
statement  of  each  applicant  made  in  writing  to  the  Board.  They  will 
be  found  to  contain  many  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
artificial  forests. 

Mr.  Stratton  proved  that  he  had  planted  during  the  year,  on  fifty-three 
and  one  half  acres  of  land,  in  one  tract,  thirty  thousand  blue  gum  trees 
(eucalyptus  globulus)  and  three  thousand  red  gum  trees,  and  that  all  were 
in  a  health}",  growing  condition.     The  following  is 

Mr.  Stratton's  Statement. 

The  seed  from  which  the  above  trees  were  grown  was  gathered  in 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  from  trees  about  seven 
years  old,  at  my  own  residence,  in  Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  and  was 
sown  in  a  frame  under  glass,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  where  the  plants  remained  until  they  were  about  three  inches 
high — in  the  middle  of  June  following — when  they  were  transplanted 
into  boxes  three  feet  square,  six  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  in  a  box. 
They  were  well  attended  to  by  a  careful  gardener  until  [November  fol- 
lowing, when  they  were  carefully  cut  out,  so  as  to  leave  attached  to 
each  tree  a  ball  of  earth  three  and  one  half  inches  square  and  six  inches 
deep,  in  which  condition  they  were  planted  in  their  permanent  location. 

The  land  on  which  they  were  planted  included  a  variety  of  soil,  about 
one  half  being  nearlj'  level,  with  a  stift',  dark  loam  of  good  quality,  and 
the  other  half  a  heavy  adobe,  somewhat  saline  in  places  and  slightly 
rolling.  The  whole  had  been  under  continuous  cultivation,  in  cereals, 
during  the  past  seventeen  years,  and  had  become  somewhat  impover- 
ished b}-  continual  use.  The  land  was  prepared  b}^  being  plowed  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  soon  as  it  had  become  moistened  by  the  Fall  rains,  and 
and  the  soil  was  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches,  in 
lines  or  strips  two  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  apart  from  center  to  center, 
in  which  strips  the  young  trees  were  planted,  in  rows  eight  feet  apart 
each  way;  the  task  of  planting  ending  about  the  first  of  .February,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy. 

After  they  were  planted  they  were  well  plowed,  hoed,  and  cultivated, 
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and  are  now  in  splendid  growing  condition,  generally  about  four  and 
one  half  feet  high,  although  many  of  them  have  attained  a  hight  of 
eight  feet. 

The  expense  of  the  enterprise  has  thus  far  been  about  fifty-five  dol- 
lars per  acre  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  exclusive  of  the  land;  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  have  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre  before  any  revenue  can  be  derived  from  them,  which  will  probably 
be  in  about  seven  years. 

The  eucalypti  are  considered  very  useful  forest  trees  in  Australia, 
where  they  are  indigenous;  the  variety  globulus  being  used  extensively 
for  piling  (as  they  are  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  toredo),  and  for 
flooring,  as  it  is  a  beautiful  white  color  and  wears  perfectly  smooth.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Aiken  proved  that  he  had  planted  during  the  year,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  set  forth  in  his  statement,  namely,  in  nursery  form — 
the  rows  five  and  six  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows — the  following  number  of  trees  of  the  varieties  named: 

Lombardy  poplar  and  balm  of  Gilead,  five  thousand;  morus  multi- 
caulis,  seven  thousand  five  hundred;  morus  alba  (2),  five  thousand;  Cal- 
ifornia black  walnut,  ten  thousand;  American  white  maple,  four  thou- 
sand; Amei'ican  white  elm,  five  thousand;  English  elm,  two  thousand; 
Spanish  chestnut,  four  hundred;  American  chestnut,  five  hundred.  All 
of  which  were  in  a  good  growing  condition.     Below  is 

Mr.  Aiken's  Statement. 

In  the  fifth  department  of  the  premium  list  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  entitled  "Agricultural  Products,"  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  have  offered  a  premium  of 
fifty  dollars  "  for  the  largest  quantity  of  useful  forest  trees  planted 
during  the  year." 

Here  is  an  industry  that  is  second  to  none  in  the  whole  list  of  agri- 
cultural productions.  The  rapid  disupiJcarance  of  the  forest  trees  all 
over  our  State,  especially  in  localities  bordering  upon  our  rivers  and 
slouglis,  has  for  several  years  excited  the  attention  of  all  who  claim 
a  home  in  California  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  our 
State. 

Since  the  writer  became  a  resident  of  this  county,  there  was  a  fine 
growth  of  oak  and  sycamore  timber  bordering  the  Sacramento  from  the 
city  to  its  mouth,  which,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  would  yield  from  one 
thousand  two  hundred  to  two  thousand  cords  of  wood  for  every  half 
mile,  on  either  side.  The  oak  trees  were  generally  straight  and  hand- 
some; many  of  them  would  make  two  rail  cuts  of  twelve  feet  each  in 
length,  with  several  cords  of  wood  left  in  the  top.  This  fine  growth  of 
timber  which  once  graced  our  river,  temjiered  the  atmosphere,  and  gave 
protection  to  the  adjoining  phiins  from  the  sweeping  winds,  has  entirely 
disappeared — the  woodchopper's  axe  has  stripjjed  the  river  farms  of 
nearly  all  the  hard  wood  timber,  ami  the  owners  are  now  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  growth  of  willows  for  fircM^ood.  One  of  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages which  the  farmers  of  our  plain  lands  labor  under  is  the  want 
of  timber  lands  and  forest  trees.  There  is  nothing  to  protect  the  grow- 
ing grain,  the  young  vineyards,  or  the  newly  planted  orchard  from  the 
fierce  northerly  winds  which  visit  us  almost  periodically,  and  generally 
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come  at  a  most  critical  time  for  the  farmer,  and  in  two  days  time  blow 
his  hope  of  a  good  harvest  for  the  season  into  despair. 

These  evils  can  be  easily  avoided  and  at  the  same  time  a  supply  of 
timber  secured  to  everj^  farmer,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time,  too,  than 
manj^  would  believe  possible,  by  jDlanting  suitable  trees  in  nurserj'  form 
in  different  places  or  plantations  on  the  farm,  where  they  may  be  care- 
fully cultivated  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  when  they  may  be  prop- 
erly thinned  out  and  those  removed  planted  in  belts,  alvvaj's  taking  care 
that  they  run  in  such  direction  as  to  afford  the  best  shelter  to  crops  from 
the  jDrevailing  winds.  Trees  planted  in  this  manner,  and  kept  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  well  mulched,  Avill  make  a  fine  growth  and  require  no 
irrigation.  Mulching  and  cultivation  are  better  than  irrigation.  This 
mode  of  cultivation  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  roots  to  run  deep, 
seeking  a  moist  soil,  and  i,iving  the  trees  a  hold  upon  the  earth  that  will 
prevent  their  being  blown  down.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  noth- 
ing is  required  but  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  farmers,  skillfully 
directed,  to  grow  many  kinds  of  our  most  valuable  forest  trees  on  our 
dry  plains,  and  it  would  be  money  well  invested  for  all  our  agricultural 
societies  to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  the  best  and  most  extensive  tree 
plantations.  AVhat  better  or  more  enduring  monument  than  can  be 
erected  in  living  tree  characters  on  our  prairie  farms?  The  managers  of 
our  agricultural  societies  should  encourage  the  good  work  by  liberal 
premiums.  Make  the  good  work  popular,  and  our  winds  and  plain  wastes 
will  soon  be  conquered. 


The  following  is 


Mr.  Edwards'  Statement. 


1  planted  seven  thousand  locust  trees  last  year  and  this — three 
thousand  five  hundred  each  year — for  which  I  claim  the  society's 
premium.  I  have  them  set  out  in  alternate  rows,  eight  and  ten  feet 
apart,  and  four  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  I  raised  the  trees  from  seeds 
I  got  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  germinate  the  seeds  I  put  them  in  warm  water,  covered  them,  and 
set  them  by  the  stove  for  about  a  week,  until  they  got  started;  then  I 
set  them  out  in  nursery  form  for  one  or  two  j'ears  before  they  were  set 
out  in  the  artificial  forest.  The  forest  is  on  high  land,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Sacramento.  I  have  plowed  between  the  rows  four  times  each 
year.  The  first  I  set  out  did  remarkably  well  this  year;  and  those  of 
this  year's  j^lanting  are  all  alive,  except  two  or  three  per  cent.  I  will 
state  here  that  the  land  had  not  been  cropped  for  a  number  of  j^ears 
before  the  trees  were  set  out.  I  think  the  expenses  will  be  about  fifteen 
dollars  or  twenty  dollars  a  year;  but  I  expect  to  get  some  firewood  from 
it  before  the  end  of  ten  years,  by  trimming  and  thinning  out. 

I  hope  the  society  will  excuse  me  for  not  bringing  in  a  sample.  In 
about  ten  years  I  think  I  shall  have  fence  posts  enough  to  fence  my 
own  land  and  some  to  spai'e  for  my  neighbors. 

The  Board  awarded  the  premium  to  Mr.  Stratton,  on  the  ground  that 
their  offer  of  a  premium  for  forest  trees  planted  during  the  year  con- 
templated that  the  trees  should  be  planted  permanently  where  the  forest 
was  to  grow,  and  not  in  a  nursery  from  which  the  trees  were  to  be  taken 
and  sold  from  year  to  year,  as  demand  for  them  could  be  found.  While 
they  would  encourage  the  laudable  efforts  of  Mr.  Aiken  to  introduce  the 
growth  of  shade  and  forest  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  especially, 
as  is  suggested,  on  the  plains,  and  in  belts,  so  as  to  form  wind  bi-eaks  or 
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screens,  and  shelter  the  growing  crops,  they  could  not  divert  the 
premium  offered  for  a  special  purpose  from  the  claimant  who  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  contemplated.  The  Board  did  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  distance  trees  for  a  forest  should  be  planted. 
They  leave  this  question  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  culti- 
vators, only  requiring  that  the  trees  should  be  j)lanted  for  permanent 
growth.  The  same  premium  is  continued  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one. 


EAMIE. 

First  Statement  of  John  S.  Finch. 

Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  October  20,  1870. 

Egbert  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  eighteenth 
instant,  and  I  hasten  to  answer  your  interrogatories  seriatim,  as  follows: 

First — In  answer  to  "What  have  you  done  in  raising  ramie?"  I  have 
imported  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  ramie  cuttings  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  plant  above  two  acres  of  land,  in  advance,  as  I  believe,  of  all  other 
cultivators,  to  develop  and  advance  our  agricultural  importance  as  a 
State,  and  the  producing  capabilities  of  our  soil  and  people. 

Second — "How  much  land  have  you  planted  in  ramie?"  In  answer,  I 
would  say,  a  fraction  over  two  (2)  acrew. 

Third — "  What  is  the  cost  per  acre?"  I  answer,  the  ramie  plants  suffi- 
cient to  plant  one  acre  cost  me,  at  the  time  I  imported,  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200),  and  for  cultivating  the  same,  six  dollars  ($6)  per  acre. 

Fourth — "llow  much  will  an  acre  produce?"  In  answer,  an  acre  will 
produce,  according  to  my  own  experience  and  calculation,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  (960)  pounds  of  long,  bleached  fiber  at  one  cutting,  sample  of 
which  I  send  in  envelop  marked  mumber  one,  valued  at  two  dollars  (82) 
per  pound.  Envelop  number  two  contains  the  fiber  in  a  state  for  spin- 
ning (as  sent  to  me  from  L.  W.  Wright,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York),  value 
four  dollars  (84)  per  pound. 

Fifth — "  What  is  j^our  experience  in  raising  and  preparing  the  ramie?" 
In  answer,  I  find  it  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  California;  not 
pi'ejudiced  by  insects  or  other  enemies;  hardy,  tough,  and  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  soon  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  textile  fibers.  My 
experience  in  preparing  the  ramie  has  been  necessarily  confined  to  what 
I  required  to  show  its  fiber;  but  I  am  told  by  professional  spinners  and 
bleachers  that  fibre  number  one  can  be  produced  for  six  cents  per  pound. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

And  I  remain  yours,  with  consideration, 

JOHN  S.  FINCH. 
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EAMIB. 

Second  Statement  of  John  S.  Finch. 

Hayward's,  Alameda  County,  December  28th,  1870. 

EoBERT  Beck,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  which  you  are  Secretary,  I  herein  submit,  briefly,  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  growth,  cultivation,  and  value  of  the 
"  ramie  plant,"  for  premium: 

First — "As  to  the  next  previous  crop,"  I  would  say  that  according  to 
my  calculation  per  acre,  the  crop  would  realize  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
(960)  pounds  of  long  bleached  Jibe r  at  one  cutting,  and  after  the  first  year, 
the  growth  of  the  plant  will  admit  of  three  cuttings,  according  to  the 
exj^erience  of  growers  in  the  Southern  States,  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  yield  per  acre  a  crop  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
(2,880)  pounds,  at  the  gross  value  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  (§5,760)  dollars,  calculated  at  two  dollars  per  pound,  when  its 
estimated  value  is  as  high  as  three  dollars  per  pound. 

Second — "  The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil."  My  ground  is  a  heavy, 
sandy  loam,  plowed  twice,  and  not  Summer  fallowed.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  in  a  fine,  light,  rich  alluvial  deposit  soil,  properly  cultivated, 
the  thriftiness  of  the  jjlaut  growth  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  well  adapted  to  any  chai'acter  of  soil  fitted  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  cereals. 

Third — "The  exj^ense  of  planting  and  harvesting."  Eamie  plants 
suflScient  for  an  acre,  at  j)i'esent  prices,  cost  two  hundred  ('$200)  dollars 
per  acre;  and  for  cultivating  the  same,  say  six  dollars  per  acre;  and 
harvesting,  say  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The  value  of  the 
crop  has  been  estimated  approximately  in  the  first  interrogatory.  In 
general  terms,  the  prosiDcctive  value  of  the  ramie  cultivation  to  Cali- 
fornia is  bej^ond  computation.  So  valuable  is  its  fiber  as  a  textile  fabric 
material,  admitting  of  admixture  with  silk  or  cotton  goods,  thus  lending 
strength,  beauty,  and  fineness  which  has  not  been  attained  by  any  other 
known  material.  It  easily  accommodates  itself  to  our  dry  Summers,  is 
thrifty  in  its  growth,  easily  laid  down,  and  hardy  in  its  nature.  Time, 
with  proper  machinery,  and  jDlenty  of  the  raw  material,  will  ultimately 
render  it  the  most  valuable  manufacturing  material  grown;  then  in  all 
truth  it  maybe  said  that  "  Eamie  is  king."  One  other  advantage  attend- 
ing its  cultivation,  and  of  great  moment,  is,  that  it  is  a  continuous 
grower,  perennial  in  its  life,  and  needs  but  one  planting.  All  of  which, 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  S.  FINCH. 

State  op  California, 

County  of  Alameda 

John  S.  Finch,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  raised  a 
crop  of  ramie  the  last  past  season  upon  two  acres  of  land  measured  by 
P.  S.  Moore,  and  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  depo- 
nent, as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  etc.,  is   in   all   respects 


V  ss. 
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true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the  sample  of 
ramie  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  crop  for  which  I  claim  jDremium. 

J.  S.  FINCH. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  Decern- 
ber,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

JOSEPH  GEAHAM, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Atcard. — The   premium   of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Finch. 


COEN. 


Statement  of  crops  grown  by  A.  B.  Gilbert,  on  the  American  Elver, 
in  Brighton  Township.  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  sandy  loam.  The 
manner  of  cultivating  for  corn:  first,  plow  about  eight  inches  deep; 
second,  plant  the  corn  in  hills  about  three  feet  eight  inches  apart;  third, 
cultivate  with  cultivators  and  hoes,  and  suckered  or  thinned  when  two 
thirds  grown;  fourth,  cost  of  plowing  and  cultivating  ten  acres,  two 
hundred  and  ten  dollars;  fifth,  value  of  crop  raised  on  ten  acres,  four 
hundred  and  thirtj^-six  dollars  and  sixty  cents;  profit,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Sacramento. 

I,  A.  B.  Gilbert,  being  duly  sworn,  say  upon  my  oath  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  correct  statement  of  crop  raised  by  me  in  said  county. 

A.  B.  GILBEET. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  January  27th,  1871. 

WILLIAM   ELLIS, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Award. — The  premium  of  thirty  dollars  was  awarded  Mr.  Gilbert. 


HOPS. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  : 

The  undersigned,  E.  J.  Merkley,  of  Sacramento  County,  herein  makes 
application  for  and  claims  the  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  olfered  by 
your  society  in  the  fifth  department,  class  second,  of  the  jjremiura  list  of 
the   California   State  Agricultural   Society  for   eighteen   hundred   and 

18 
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seventy,  for  "best  crop  of  hops,  not  less  than  ten  acres  nor  less  than  two 
thousand  live  hundred  pounds  per  acre;"  and  in  support  of  said  claim 
pi'esents  the  following  statement  and  affidavit: 

First — For  statement  of  the  next  previous  crop,  and  how  measured, 
your  Honorable  Board  is  referred  to  my  st^itement  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  on  tile  in  the  office  of  your  Secretary. 

Second — The  soil  upon  which  the  field  of  hops  was  raised  for  which  I 
claim  the  premium  as  above,  is  a  sandy  loam,  intermixed  with  a  very 
little  clay,  if  an}'  at  all,  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way  of  cultivation 
for  the  production  of  hops,  being  plowed  and  harrowed  so  as  not  to 
permit  weeds  to  grow. 

Third — The  expense  of  cultivating,  picking,  and  curing  has  been  about 
seven  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  is  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

Fourth — I  raised  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre — 
making  the  whole  crop  of  ten  acres  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds.  The  profit  of  which,  from  the  above  statement  of  expense  and 
value,  is  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Fifth — The  land  upon  which  said  crop  was  raised  is  in  one  contiguous 
piece,  measured  by  myself,  and  contains  ten  acres. 

E.  J.  MEEKLEY. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Sacramento. 

E.J.  Merkley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  has  raised 
crop  of  hops  the  last  past  season,  upon  ten  acres  of  land  measured  by 
himself,  and  that  the  quantity  of  hops  was  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  and  that  the  statement  hereto  annexed,  sub- 
scribed by  this  deponent,  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  etc., 
is  in  all  respects  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that 
the  sample  of  hops  herewith  presented  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole 
crojj  for  which  he  claims  a  premium. 

E.  J.  MEEKLEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'-one. 

A.  COMTE,  Jr., 

Notary  Public. 

The  premium  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Merkley. 


).|^«- 


WHEAT. 

Egbert  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 

I  hereby  make  application  for  the  premium  of  fifty  dollars,  given  by 
the  above  Society  for  "  best  crop  of  wheat,  not  less  than  fifty  bushels 
per  acre,"  and  append  the  following  statement: 

First — The  previous  crop  was  not  measured,  and  no  special  account 
taken  of  it. 
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Second — The  soil  is  sandy  loam,  yvas  Summer  fallowed,  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  well  broken  up.  It  was  sowed  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  then  culti- 
vated in.     There  was  sown  seventy-one  pounds  of  Club  seed  per  acre. 

Third — It  costs  about  three  dollars  to  Summer  fallow  and  sow  the 
same,  and  about  five  dollars  per  acre  to  harvest,  and  three  dollars  and 
thirteen  cents  per  acre  to  sack,  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  to  haul 
to  market.  Total  cost  to  deliver  to  market,  eleven  dollars  and  eighty- 
eight  cents  per  acre. 

Fourth — A  sample  of  the  above  was  on  exhibition  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  crop  was  raised  on  a  parcel  of  land  measuring  twenty-two  acres, 
•one  hundred  and  forty-four  rods,  and  six  links,  and  is  part  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Section  One,  Eange  One  east.  Township  Nine,  and  situ- 
ated about  two  and  one  half  miles  southwest  from  the  Town  of  Wood- 
land, County  of  Yolo. 

State  op  California,         | 
Yolo  County.  J 

Adam  Steiner,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  raised  a 
crop  of  wheat  the  last  past  season  upon  twenty-two  acres,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  rods,  and  six  links  of  land,  surveyed  and  measured  by 

Donnovan,  a  surveyor  of  the  Town  of  Woodland,  County  of  Yolo, 

and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  was  (3,159)  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  pounds  per  acre;  and  that  the  statement  annexed,  sub- 
scribed b^^  this  deponent,  as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses, 
etc.,  is  in  all  respects  true  to  the  best  of  his  laiowledge  and  belief,  and 
that  the  sample  of  wheat  sent  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  crop  for 
which  he  claims  premium. 

ADAM  J.   STEINEE. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  sixth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1870. 

ELIAS    PETEESON", 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was  awarded  Mr.  Steiner. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  1S70. 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    HALL,    OF    ALAMEDA. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  Gold  Medals  in  the  First  Department: 

Gentlemen:  I  will  state  that  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  the  gold  medal 
in  this  department  on  my  exhibition  of  tine  thoroughbred  horses. 

My  entire  exhibition  embraced  thirteen  head,  twelve  of  which  were 
thoroughbred  and  one  graded.  Woodburn,  Peggy  Einggold,  and  Moss 
Eose  were  imj^orted  by  me  from  Kentucky,  where  they  were  et)nsidered 
as  good  blood  as  was  to  be  had  in  the  United  States.  The  blood  of 
"VYoodburn  is  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  The  balance  of  the  stock 
exhibited  by  me  are  of  my  own  raising  in  this  State,  and  are  all  by 
Woodburn,  except  one  two  year  old,  which  is  by  Norfolk.  Take  my 
lot  of  horses  as  exhibited  by  rne  ai  the  Fair,  and  ask  the  opinions  of 
competent  and  impartial  judges,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  will  pronounce 
it  the  finest  lot  of  horses  ever  exhibited  b}'  one  man  at  any  Fair  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  compare  well  with  any  stock  of  horses  in  any  country. 

I  received  eight  premiums  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Bay  District  Society 
and  seven  at  the  Fair  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society. 
At  the  latter  place  I  was  awarded  a  premium  on  every  animal  I  exhib- 
ited. 

Hoping  your  committee  will  give  the  matter  a  careful  consideration, 
I  am  most  respectfully. 

Yours,  etc.,  JOHN    HALL. 


STATEMENT    OF    G.    N.    S\YEZY,  OF  YUBA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

I  submit  to  you  that  in  your  department  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  State  than  that  of  horses  or  sheep.  Sheep  will 
only  afford  us  mutton  and  wool,  the  horse  his  service,  while  cattle  will 
not  only  afford  us  our  principal  meats,  but  leather,  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  service  as  well.  It  would  be  hard  to  do  without  beef,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  while  we  might  do  without  the  sheep  and  horse,  as 
Bilk,  cotton,  and   other  textiles  would  supply  us  with   our   principal 
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elothino^  in  so  favorable  a  climate,  and  the  ox  and  mule  be  a  fair  substi- 
tute, with  steamboats,  railroads,  steam  j)low8,  and  threshers,  for  the 
service  of  the  horse. 

Again,  the  principal  portion  of  the  land  of  this  State  is  high  and  dry- 
plain  land  and  foothills.  This  land  is  our  best  grain  and  wine  land. 
This  land,  now  so  productive,  will,  in  a  few  years  devoted  to  successive 
croj)ping,  become  impoverished  unless  fertilized.  We  cannot  fertilize 
with  either  timothy,  clover,  buckwdieat,  or  other  crops  turned  under,  as 
in  other  countries,  because  the  land  is  too  dry  to  grow  these.  We  then 
must  depend  upon  the  barnyard  for  fertilizers;  and  all  our  straw  and 
hay  must  be  consumed  and  converted  there  into  manure  and  returned 
to  the  land.  The  straw  left  upon  the  land,  or  burned,  as  is  the  custom, 
will  not  enrich  the  land  in  so  dry  and  burning  a  climate.  It  must  go 
into  the  barnyard  and  there  be  used  as  food,  bedding,  and  shelter  for 
cattle,  and  receive  and  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  cattle's  droppings 
and  ammonia  of  their  urine,  and  be  tramped  and  converted  into  useful 
and  enriching  fertilizers.  This  can  only  be  done  profitably  by  cattle,  as 
the  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  increased  weight  of  beef  will  profitably 
repay  all  the  labor  and  care  bestowed,  to  say  nothing  about  the  profit 
the  farmer  will  realize  from  his  manures  as  fertilizers  to  his  other  pro- 
ductions. To  farm  successfully  the  farmer  must  diversifj^  his  produc- 
tions; and  what  interest  can  he  so  profitably  carry  on  with  the  raising 
of  grain  as  the  rearing  of  cattle.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
grain  farmer  will  find  the  rearing;  of  cattle  indispensable  to  his  success- 
fully raising  jn-ofitable  crops  of  grain.  I  will  not  be  tedious.  You  have 
enough  to  gather  my  idea. 

I  contend  that  my  exhibition  of  full  blooded  Durham  cattle,  and  of 
crosses  between  blooded  Durham  and  blooded  Ayrshire  cattle,  was  the 
most  meritorious  exhibition,  and  one  that  would  be  greatly  more  for  the 
interest  of  the  State  than  any  other  cattle  exhibition  made  at  the  State 
Pair.  My  blooded  Durhams  or  shorthorns  have  perfect  pedigrees.  I 
exhibited  five,  and  their  records  will  be  found  in  my  name  in  volume 
five  of  the  American  Herd  Book,  page  three  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
and  volume  nine,  first  part,  pages  forty-five,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  three  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-three; 
second  part,  pages  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.  My  old  cow,  Kate  Dunne,  is  of  the  pure  Teesewater  milch 
stock;  so  is  her  heifer  Beauty,  and  yearling  First  Duke  of  Yuba.  Beauty 
took  the  sweepstakes,  and  has  taken  the  premium  every  year  of  her  life 
in  her  class,  and  two  sweepstakes  this  year,  being  the  only  times  shown. 
The  First  Duke  of  Yuba  has  always  taken  the  premium  in  his  class. 
He  has  been  shown  four  times  and  taken  four  premiums  and  one  sweep- 
stakes. These  all  have  size,  weight,  beauty,  symmetry,  and  are  good  for 
beef  or  milk  and  butter;  indeed,  cannot  be  beaten.  The  first  Duke  of 
San  Mateo  is  a  fine  animal — large,  well  built,  and  of  exceeding  weight 
for  his  age,  two  years.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  animal  standing  than 
he  is.  He  comes  from  the  celebrated  Bates  &  Booth's  Duchess  Durham, 
with  a  pure  pedigree.  His  great  grandsire  and  granddam  are  from  the 
most  celebrated  bull  in  England,  Vanguard,  of  pure  milch  stock.  That 
strain  of  milk  alone  is  worth  thousands  to  have  it  introduced  into  this 
State.  My  other  cattle  exhibited  are  a  cross  of  two  milk  strains,  the 
milkmg  Durhams  and  Ayrshire.  These  animals  are  symmetrically 
and  finely  made,  of  good  size  and  form  and  weight,  and  the  best  of 
milkers  and  butter  makers.     I  keep  them  for  milkers.     They  make  beau- 
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tiful  cows;  are  small  boned,  though  large,  and  are  pictures  in  a  pasture 
field  or  the  barnyard;  and  fatten  readily  when  dry,  and  3'ield  in  beef 
almost  equal  to  the  Durham. 

As  to  I'olonel  Younger's  exhibition,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  as  I  do  not 
know  the  quality  of  his  animals,  and  know  nothing  of  their  bloods,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  his  or  his  animals'  names  in  the  Herd  Book. 
I  think  either  of  our  exhibitions  superior  to  the  Devons.  I  have  not  found 
them  even  in  the  Devon  Herd  book.  You  see  by  these  last  remarks  I 
rely  a  great  deal  upon  pedigree  and  purity  of  blood,  so  does  your  socie- 
ty. I  have  reason  for  so  doing.  We  should  always  breeil  so  as  to  im- 
prove our  stock;  this  we  cannot  surely  and  successfully  do  without 
pure  blooded  animals.  The  cold  blood  will  often  cry  back.  The  rule  is 
to  infuse  superior  strains  and  not  tainted  or  inferior  strains  of  blood 
into  your  herd.  If  possible  the  male  should  always  be  superior  to  the 
female;  if  so,  the  get  will  always  be  superior  to  the  dam;  if  not,  it  will  be 
inferior,  and  so  w^e  go  back.  Again,  if  there  is  a  bad  strain  of  blood  in 
the  male  it  may  show  itself  wa}^  back  to  a  remote  scrub  of  an  ancestor. 
In  all  cases  it  will  and  does  weaken  and  neuti"alize  the  better  strain  and 
quality  you  desire  most  to  propagate  and  preserve.  So  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State  one  pure  blooded  animal  that  will  transmit  its  valuable 
properties  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  herd  of  animals  of  impure  blood, 
or  without  well  established  useful  qualities  of  milk  and  beef.  My  ani- 
mals are  all  kind  and  gentle,  and  by  nature  quiet  and  docile,  good  feeders, 
and  in  no  way  breach}'.  I  have  never  had  a  bull  or  cow,  old  or  young, 
leave  my  inclosure,  though  my  fences  are  but  the  most  ordinary;  this 
trait,  all  who  have  purchased  of  me,  give  my  animals.  I  submit  the 
above,  regretting  that  I  have  not  time  to  give  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

Yours  respectfully,  etc.,  G.  :N'.  SWEZY. 


STATEMENT  OF  AV.  T.  WILSON,  OF  OEEGON. 

To  the  Committee  of  Gold  Medal  Awards  on  SfocJi,  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Sacramento,  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen:  Having  made  entry  for  the  society's  gold  medal  for 
stock  exhibited  at  the  fair  grounds,  I  submit  the  following  reasons  why 
I  compete  for  and  claim  the  prize: 

The  value  and  profit  of  sheep  raising  is  greater  to  California  than  that 
of  any  other  kind  of  stock.  As  a  growing  industry  its  magnitude  and 
importance  is  second  to  none  else;  and  it  is  limited  alone,  prospectively, 
to  the  amount  of  pasturage  and  feed  that  can  be  economically  produced, 
for  the  range  and  feeding  of  such  stock. 

Less  expense  of  care,  labor,  and  food  is  required  for  sheep  than  is  the 
case  w'ith  any  other  stock  that  will  equal  the  income;  while  but  little 
outlay  of  money  will  start  one  in  the  business  of  sheep  raising. 

The  rapid  increase  of  sheep  by  breeding  is  too  well  known  to  require 
argument. 

Mutton  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  beef.  It  can  be  afforded  at  a  less 
cost,  and  still  allow  a  better  profit  to  the  producer.  It  is  fast  gaining  in 
favor   among   learned   men   and   consumers   of  meat;    and   it   is  quite 
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generally  conceded  to  be  as  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health  giving  as 
beef  or  any  other  meat.  While  beef  is  often  forced  upon  the  market  in 
a  condition  hardly  fit  for  consumption,  good  wholesome  mutton  is  always 
obtainable  at  a  lower  figure. 

The  value  of  the  wool  clip  in  this  State  is  an  item  worthy  of  high  con- 
sideration. It  is  better  than  mines  of  gold,  which  simply  represent 
values.  It  is  a  product  that  builds  up  factories,  eucoui'ages  home 
industry,  and  clothes  the  people  substantially. 

Although  wool  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  exports,  it  is  but  natural 
to  predict  that  we  will  soon  make  it  up  into  clothing  for  ourselves  and 
the  world,  instead  of  selling  our  wool  and  buying  our  clothing.  In  a 
practical  and  economic  light,  clothing  made  from  our  fresh  clipped 
fleece  is  worth  one  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  sea-heated  imported 
materials. 

Home  industry  receives  a  direct  encouragement  from  sheep  raising 
that  is  yielded  by  no  other  class  of  stock,  and  as  the  breeds  are  imj^roved 
farmers  with  a  few  acres  will  find  it  convenient  and  profitable  to  keep 
a  few  choice  sheep.  The  introduction  and  encouragement  of  large, 
superior  wool  and  mutton  sheep  will  do  away  with  the  prevailing  notion 
that  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  lands  are  necessary  to  profitable  sheep 
raising. 

As  sheep  are  cheaply  and  easily  kept,  are  more  profitable,  are  of  greater 
material  value — including  meat,  wool,  and  industrial  encouragement  to 
this  State — than  any  other  stock,  I  see  every  reason  why  the  gold  medal 
should  be  awarded  to  sheep.  The  profits  of  horse  raising,  aside  from 
horse  racing,  etc. — which  is  of  very  questionable  importance — are  quite 
small.  More  might  be  said  in  favor  of  cattle.  But  of  the  great  and 
growing  importance  of  sheep  there  can  be  no  question. 

My  claims  consist  in  the  fact  that  I  have  exhibited  the  best  specimens 
of  the  best  variety  of  sheep — the  Cotswolds — all  of  pure  breed.  These 
sixty-two  sheep  I  have  imported  directly  from  Gloucestershire,  England, 
the  native  countr}^  and  home  of  this  breed  of  sheep.  These  were  selected 
and  purchased  of  Mr.  AV.  Lane,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sheep 
breeders  in  England;  and  I  confidently  assert  that  no  finer  breed  of  sheep 
were  ever  brought  to  the  United  States.  For  size  of  carcass,  excellence 
of  wool,  purity  of  breed  and  general  excellence  I  assert  they  have  no 
superiors. 

Late  prizes  in  England. — Among  the  twenty-two  bucks  and  forty  ewes 
shown  b}'  me  at  this  Fair  in  Sacramento  are  four  ewes,  four  years  old, 
that  took  a  first  prize  at  the  Lynncester  cattle  show  last  May;  also 
one  buck,  "Lord  Bath  well,"  took  the  first  prize  at  the  same  show,  I 
claim  that  there  is  not  one  ordinary  or  inferior  sheep  in  the  whole  col- 
lection which  I  exhibit,  and  that  no  man  can  make,  or  has  made  a  better 
showing  of  pure  blooded  Cots  wold  sheep  in  this  countr3^ 

Habits  of  the  Cotswolds. — They  are  strong  and  hardy  and  easily  do- 
mesticated, making  the  best  of  mothers.  They  are  quiet,  not  given  to 
wild  roving,  but  will  be  content  on  sparse  pasturage;  but  they  are  full 
eaters  and  upon  good  feed  will  fatten  quickly;  they  will  thrive  where 
restless  sheep  will  grow  poor. 

The  Cotswold  wool  is  a  long  staple,  the  most  valued  b}'  our  manufac- 
tures— being  easily  combed  and  worked,  lustrous,  and  best  for  staple 
goods.  It  brings  the  highest  price  in  market,  and  the  sheep  yield  quite 
as  much  again  to  the  yearly  fleece  as  the  same  number  of  Merinos. 
The  Cotswolds  are  taking  the  place  of  Merinos  as  fast  as  they  are 
brought  in  direct  comparison  and  competition.     The  Cotswolds  are  the 
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favorites  of  all  long  wooled  sheep;  they  produce  more  wool  and  longer 
wool  than  any  other  breed. 

The  Cotswolds  lor  mutton  are  the  most  profitable  sort  of  sheep  known. 
There  is  a  Mending  of  fat  and  lean,  and  a  juciness  of  meat  altogether 
superior,  while  the  weight  will  exceed  any  other  sort. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  judgment  the  facts  as 
stated.  I  might  quote  a  mass  of  authority  for  every  satement  sub- 
mitted, but  ])refer  to   leave  the  subject  as  presented  to  your  intelligence. 

One  statement  more  which  I  overlooked:  for  crossing  with  other 
breeds,  the  Cotswolds  are  admitted  by  all  good  breeders  of  sheep  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  variety. 

This  enterprise  is  one  calculated  to  be  of  vast  and  permanent  value  to 
this  coast,  and  I  claim  some  credit  for  this  importation.  I  shall  expect 
the  gold  medal  for  making  the  best  exhibit  of  the  best  breed  of  sheep 
made  at  the  8tate  Fair  this  year — the  most  valuable  show  of  stock. 

Eespectfully,  W.  T.  WILSON. 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT     OF     LINFOETH,     KELLOGG    &     CO.,     OF    SAN 

FRANCISCO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  We  claim  the  gold  medal  for  the  "World"  mower  and 
mower  and  reaper  combined,  because  it  is  the  most  perfect  machinery 
of  its  kind  made.  Unlike  all  other  reapers  and  mowers,  the  gearing  is 
cast  blank,  like  this  cut.  It  is  accurately  bored,  then  placed  in  the  lathe 
and  turned  down  to  a  standard  size,  which  is  unvarying  as  the  finest 
calculation  and  skill  can  make  it.  From  the  lathe  it  comes  in  the  sha2)e 
shown  in  this  cut,  excepting  that  there  is  no  tooth  (the  artist  having 
introduced  this  to  show  its  relation  to  the  general  surface  of  the  blank), 
and  is  perfect  in  all  its  23roj)ortions,  every  part  of  it  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  accurate  measurement.  From  the  lathe,  the  blank 
passes  to  the  gear  cutter,  upon  which  the  cogs  are  cut  with  faultless 
precision  and  the  pinion  delivered  in  the  shape  shown  in  this  illustration. 
Nothmg  in  mechanism  can  excel  the  exactness  with  which  these  gear 
cutters  (models  of  ponderous  elegance)  do  their  work.  They  (the  gear 
cutters)  were  invented  and  built  expressly  for  this  j)urpose,  at  a  cost  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  are  the  wonder  and  praise 
of  all  who  see  them.  They  have  been  made  to  do  work  j^erfectly  by  a 
process  which  the  best  mechanical  talent  of  the  countrj^  had  pronounced 
impracticable — all  previous  attempts  having  failed.  Thus,  from  the 
character  of  the  machinery  and  mechanical  ability  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, )'ou  can  judge  of  the  mechanical  excellencies  of  the  ''World" 
mower  and  reaper  and  mower.  Every  wheel  and  cog  is  made  bj^  the 
same  process  and  with  equal  care.  The  blanks  are  cast  as  perfectly  as 
any  other  casting,  turned  down  to  a  standard  gauge,  bored  with  equal 
precision,  and  the  cogs  cut  so  faultlessly  that  one  does  not  differ  in  the 
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smallest  degree  from  another.  The  iron  used  is  of  the  best  quality, 
chiefly  '•  Hanging  Rock  coal  bhist  charcoal  pig,"  better  than  which  can- 
not anywhere  be  found,  and  the  equal  of  which  is  rarely  used  in  agi'i- 
cultural  machinery.  The  shafting  is  made  of  iron  of  the  best  quality, 
and,  like  the  gearing  which  it  is  to  cai'ry,  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  turned  throughout  its  length  like  that  of  the  best  grades  of 
machinery,  and  fitted  to  the  wheels  with  such  exactness  that  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  vibration.  It  is  key-seated,  as  are  the  wheels,  by 
machiner}',  so  that  when  the  two  are  fitted  together  they  are  substan- 
tially one. 

Having  secured  perfect  gearing  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  next 
important  matter  is  to  give  it  fixed  relations.  These  are  secured  in  the 
"  World  "  first  by  means  of  a  solid  cast  iron  case  frame  into  which  the 
bearings  for  the  shafting  are  moulded.  These  bearings,  with  their  caps, 
are  babbitted  with  metal  of  the  finest  quality,  a  jig  representing  the 
shafting  being  used  to  locate  and  regulate  the  proportion  of  the  bearing 
precisely.  We  cannot  here  explain  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  jig 
further  than  that  it  is  an  invention  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  is 
the  only  means  by  which  the  bearings  can  be  so  nicely  adjusted  as  that 
all  the  undue  friction  (causing  heating  and  rapid  wear),  so  common  in 
ordinary  machinery,  can  be  obviated.  Second:  the  bolt  holes,  instead 
of  being  formed  with  a  core  and  cast  as  commonly  done,  are  bored 
through  the  solid  iron,  their  size  and  location  being  fixed  with  faultless 
exactness.  A  slight  elevation  surrounding  the  bolt  holes,  through  both 
frame  and  caps,  is  planed,  so  that  the  surface  against  which  the  bolt- 
head  and  nut  are  brought  is  perfectly  smooth.  A  circular  countersink 
is  cut  into  the  pillar  block,  and  a  stool,  corresponding  in  form  and  size 
precisely  with  it,  is  cut  upon  the  cap  (the  bolt  hole  passing  through  the 
center  of  both)  by  which  means  the  position  of  the  cap  cannot  be 
changed  when  drawn  down  to  its  place,  no  matter  how  great  the  strain 
in  any  direction.  This  device,  peculiar  to  the  "  World,"  is  one  of  special 
excellence,  and  its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated — indeed,  cannot 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  to  keep  box 
caps  firmly  in  place  is  a  prime  necessity. 

The  bolts,  like  those  of  the  locomotive  and  the  class  of  machinery  to 
which  it  belongs,  are  turned  throughout  their  length  and  made  to  fit  80 
tightly  into  their  holes  that  considerable  force  is  required  to  drive  them  to 
their  niaces.  The  thread  is  cut  upon  the  lathe  (not  squeezed  out  as  is 
commonly  the  case),  the  under  side  of  the  head  faced  smoothly,  so  that 
coming  in  contact  with  the  planed  surface  of  the  case,  as  already 
described,  the  bearing  is  perfect.  The  nut,  cold  pressed  and  like  the  head 
of  the  bolt  hexagon  shaped,  is  faced  up,  and  the  thread  cut  on  the  lathe 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  elevated  and  planed  surface  of  the  cap, 
makes  a  fit  which,  with  the  permanency  of  the  bolt  cap,  suflSciently 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  nut  or  bolt  has  ever  been  known  to  come 
loose.  Every  wheel,  shaft,  bolt,  and  nut  being  perfect  in  itself,  accu- 
rately adjusted,  each  in  its  relation  to  the  other,  and  secured  with 
unchangeable  permanency,  the  movement  of  the  whole  construction  is 
as  easy,  noiseless,  and  smooth  as  that  of  the  locomotive  or  engine  lathe. 
Protection  to  the  gearing,  the  importance  of  which  is  apparent,  is  secured 
completely  by  means  of  a  hinged  cover,  which  with  the  solid  iron  case 
or  jrame  excludes  water,  sand,  grass,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  dii't  which 
could  in  any  way  hinder  th«  movements  or  cause  wear  to  the  vitals  of 
the  machine. 

19 
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The  durability  of  the  "World"  can  only  be  determined  by  a  compari- 
son of  it  with  the  machinery  built  in  the  same  manner  to  be  used  for 
other  piirposes.  The  engine  lathe,  which  is  in  no  point  superior  to  it 
(the  same  material  and  mechanism  being  common  to  both),  after  con- 
stant use  during  an  average  of  ten  (10)  hours  each  working  day  for 
twenty  (20)  j'oars,  and  shows  little,  if  any,  indication  of  wear.  There 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  "World"  should  not  last  and  do  its  work  an 
equal  length  of  time,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  apj^arent  in  every  machine 
yet  built,  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  used  it  since  its  introducion 
being  to  the  effect  that  "  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  wear  in  any 
part  of  the  gearing."  The  same  causes  which  insure  its  durability 
equally  establish  its  freedom  from  liability  to  derangement.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  to  the  farmer,  who  with  a  full  force  of  hands  employed  at 
high  wages,  is  depending  upon  his  machine  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of 
the  harvest  work  and  the  security  of  his  crops,  is  too  manifest  to  be 
discussed.  Of  the  "World,"  one  who  has  thoroughly  tried  it  says:  "It 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  there  was  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  tinker- 
ing, not  even  for  a  moment." 

The  mowing  bar  of  the  "  World  "  is  made  of  cold  rolled  iron  of  the 
best  quality,  it  having  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  best  answers 
the  purj^ose.  The  knife  is  greatlj^  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
heel  (made  of  steel  and  planed  down  so  as  to  secure  eas}^  movement), 
extends  with  a  gradual  taper  out  upon  the  knife,  thus  insuring  perfect 
safety  to  both,  whatever  may  be  the  shocks  or  resistance  the  latter  may 
meet. 

The  guards  are  of  iron  of  the  best  brands,  forged  by  regular  "  guard 
makers,"  instead  of  being  cast  or  malleable,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  many  other  machines.  >  The  inside  is  lined  with  cast  steel,  then 
ground  so  that  a  sharj)  edge  is  presented  on  both  sides,  and  the  keen 
and  highly  tempered  knife  vibrating  rapidly  through  them,  the  grass, 
however  tangled,  wet,  heavy,  or  dry,  is  mown  so  easily  and  smoothly 
that,  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  says:  "It  is  solid  pleasure  to  see  it 
work."  The  guards  are  highly  j)olished,  so  that  they  offer  nothing  to 
which  wet  grass  can  cling. 

The  rolling  motion  of  the  bar  enables  it  to  follow  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  undulations  of  the  surface  over  which  it  is  cutting,  thus  making  a 
stubble  of  uniform  length  and  clean  work  anywhere.  This  is  further 
facilitated  by  the  drag  bar,  which,  like  the  runner  of  the  "Yankee 
Jumper,"  carries  the  bar  and  knife  down  into  and  over  ditches  anS  dead 
furrows,  and  insures  its  safe  passage  over  obstacles  of  every  kind  with- 
out jar  or  danger  of  breakage. 

The  parallel  movement,  an  arrangement  i')eeuliar  to  the  "  World,"  by 
which  the  knife  and  pitman  are  kept  perfectly  in  line  (no  matter  how 
low  the  bar  may  sink  or  how  high  it  may  be  lifted),  thus  preventing  any 
binding  or  strain  ujjon  either,  is  a  point  of  acknowledged  and  superior 
merit. 

The  ball  and  socket  pitman  joint  provides  for  every  twist  and  strain 
to  which  the  pitman  is  liable,  thus  securing  an  uncramped  movement 
while  allowing  the  bar  perfect  freedom  to  adapt  itself  to  the  surface, 
however  rough  or  rolling  may  be  the  ground. 

The  lifting  arrangement  is  a  simple  lever  and  chain,  so  adjusted  that 
the  cutter  bar  can  be  raised  to  and  by  means  of  a  pawl  and  ratchet,  con- 
veniently located  and  under  easy  control,  kept  at  any  hight  desired  to 
clear  stumps  or  other  formidable  obstacles.  The  purchase  is  such  that 
very  slight  effort  is  used  to  handle  it. 
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"We  do  not  wish  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  are  anxious 
to  have  them  understand  all  the  points  of  superiority  we  claim  for  the 
"  World."  It  is  emphatically  the  machine  for  this  coast,  and  if  we 
receive  such  encouragement  from  your  committee  as  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to,  i.  e.,  the  gold  medal,  it  will  be  a  great  inducement  for  us  to 
make  the  effort  to  have  the  machine  manufactured  here,  because  it  is  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  coast  where  the  dust  and  sand  soon  cut  away 
and  wear  out  machines  that  are  not  protected  by  being  completely  cov- 
ered in  an  almost  water  tight  case,  as  is  the  "  World."  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  gold  medal  over  all  other  competitors,  for  the 
most  useful,  j)erfect,  and  complete  machine  yet  made.  .  It  stands  without 
a  rival. 

Your  decision  (if  favorable,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be), 
may  be  the  means  of  starting  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  machinery 
here,  which  ought  to  be  done,  we  all  know,  and  so  add  another  interest 
to  our  material  prosperity  on  this  coast. 

Yours  respectfully,  LINFOETH,  KELLOGG  &  CO. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  SAWDON. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

I  submit  to  you  my  claims  for  the  gold  medal,  which  I  trust  will  meet 
with  attention  and  careful  investigation. 

The  Californian  Sewing  Machine  is  the  first  that  ever  was  invented 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  also  the  first  ever  manufactured  in  the  State 
of  California.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  durable.  There  is  no 
difficult  movements  in  it,  and  is  easily  managed,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  like  others.  It  works  easilj^,  and  with  very  little  noise.  It 
will  sew  the  finest  muslin,  or  the  strongest  cloth  or  leather;  and  by  a 
simple  arrangement  the  thread  is  passed  from  the  sj)ool  to  the  needle 
without  having  a  hole  to  thread.  It  will  do  all  the  different  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  hemming,  braiding,  tucking,  felling,  etc.,  and  is  equal  m 
every  respect  to  any  imported  machine.  It  is  also  an  important  item  in 
Californian  manufacture.  ^Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sent  to  the 
East  for  machines  which  can  be  kept  at  home;  besides,  it  will  furnish, 
employment  to  molders,  machinists,  carpenters,  etc. 

Those  claims  I  submit  for  consideration,  etc. 

Yours,  respectfully,  WM.  SAWDON. 


STATEMENT   OF  EEPJCK  LUNDQUEST,  OF    GEASS   VALLEY. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

The  claims  of  the  undersigned  for  award  of  the  gold  medal  for  the 
watchmaking  lathe  are  based  on  the  following  grounds: 

The  machine  is  entirely  new  and  different  from  any  now  in  use,  and 
having  for  its  design  the  enabling  of  watchmakers  to  construct  or  repair 
any  part  of  a  watch,  excepting  the  main  and  hair  springs  and  dial,  with-r 
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out  involving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  a  separate  machine 
for  every  different  part  of  a  watch  to  be  constructed  or  repaired. 

The  machine  is  a  combination  of  machines,  all  in  one,  and  by  it  a 
workman  can  make  a  correct  duplicate  of  any  part  of  a  watch  that  can 
possibly  get  broke,  including  the  cases,  by  a  quicker,  easier,  and  more 
correct  method. 

It  is  a  valuable  invention,  not  only  to  watchmakers  but  to  machinists 
in  general,  who  can  apply  its  principles  to  their  calling  with  ease  and 
profit. 

To  bring  this  machine  to  jjerfection  has  cost  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  and  study. 

It  is  a  California  invention,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
watchmaker  and  machinist  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work  which  its  use 
will  insure,  as  well  as  for  its  great  labor-saving  qualities. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  undergo  any  amount  of  further 
examination,  and  will  cheerfully  give  a  complete  personal  explanation  of 
all  its  jjarts. 

Eespectfully,  EEEICK  LUNDQUEST. 


STATEMENT     OF     POLLARD    &    CARVILL,    OF    SAN    FRAN- 
CISCO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  We  lay  claim  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  gold 
medal  in  our  department.  We  had  on  exhibition  six  vehicles:  one  Clar- 
ence, one  family  carriage,  three  top  buggies,  and  one  open  buggy.  We 
claim  that  our  display  showed  better  work  than  eVer  was  exhibited  at 
any  Fair,  and  most  certainly  a  larger  and  better  than  was  on  the  list  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  All  of  the  work  exhibited  by  us  was 
of  our  own  manufacture,  the  work,  even  to  the  bending  of  the  rounded 
lights  in  the  beautiful  Clarence,  being  done  in  our  shop. 

Yours  respectfully,  POLLARD  &  CARVILL. 


STATEMENT  OF  C.  H.  HUBBARD,  OF  SACRAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

I  would  most  respectfully  ask  of  the  Board  or  the  committee  who  are 
to  award  the  gold  medal  lor  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  of  California 
manufactured  and  invented  machinery,  to  consider  my  claim  for  the  same. 
I  ask  for  the  medal  offered  to  this  department,  basing  my  application 
on  the  Price's  Patent  Hay  Press,  which  is  purely  a  California  invention, 
and  all  of  California  manufacture.  It  is  a  press  that  has  provtn  to  be 
better  than  any  other  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  California, 
where  hay  baling  is  one  of  the  most  necessar}^  branches  of  agriculture,  it 
has  driven  all  other  kinds  of  presses  out  of  market.  Its  reputation  here 
cannot  be  doubted,  as  many  of  them  are  now  in  use,  and  all  who  have  used 
them  are  ready  to  certify  that  this  press  is  much  better  than  any  other 
they  have  ever  seen.     The  inventor  is  now  about  to  introduce  it  into  the 
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Eastern  States;  heretofore  his  capital  has  not  been  large  enough  to  do 
it.  I  chiim  for  this  invention  a  press  upon  entire  new  principles,  com- 
bining strength,  rapidity,  and  compactness  never  before  obtained  in  a 
press.  A  full  description  of  the  working  of  the  press  would  require  too 
much  of  your  time.  (A  description  will  be  given  if  requested.)  Being 
an  invention  which  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
State,  and  purely  of  California  invention  and  manutacture,  1  think  it 
well  worthy  of  your  consideration;  and  if  the  committee  who  are  to 
award  this  medal  will  give  my  application  their  consideration,  I  think 
they  will  agree  that  this  press  wrfs  the  most  meritorious  invention 
exhibited  in  that  department. 

I  am,  yours  most  respectfully,  C.  H.  HUBBAED. 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  HIRAM  COOK.  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Committee  to  Award  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
your  honorable  Society,  herewith  very  respectfull}'  submits  his  claims 
for  award  of  gold  medal  for  the  third  department. 

I  base  my  claims  as  follows: 

First — Your  Committee  on  Premiums  have  awarded  me  first  premium 
on  the  best  carriage  harness,  best  farm  harness,  best  ladies'  saddle,  best 
display  of  riding  bridles;  also,  best  assortment  of  saddlery  on  exhibition 
at  the  State  Fair  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Second — The  above  articles  were  manufactured  in  Sacramento,  Avhere 
I  have  been  manufacturing  harness,  saddles,  and  everything  in  the  above 
lino  for  the  last  eighteen  3'ears. 

Third — I  am  using  California  leather  only,  and  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands  in  the  manufacturing  of  harness,  saddlery,  collars, 
whips,  lashes,  etc.     I  therefore  claim  your  honorable  consideration. 

Eespeetfully,  HIEAM  COOK. 


STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    S.    FINCH,    OF   HAYWAED'S. 

To  the  Board  of  Axoard  of  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  please  find  a  stalk  and  the  rough  fiber  of 
ramie  plant,  which  I  have  entered  in  competition  for  the  gold  medal 
premium  as  a  new  and  valuable  product  grown  in  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda and  State  of  California. 

Its  general  merits,  though  lately  introduced  in  this  country,  are 
becoming  generally  acknowledged,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  effect  a  great 
revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  fibrous  fabrics,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  a  knowledge  of  its  great  intrinsic  value  be  universally 
diffused. 
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I  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  introducer  and  cultivator  of  the  ramie  plant 
in  California.  I  claim  for  the  ramie  plant  a  superiority  over  every 
known  filler  in  use  in  strength,  durability,  texture,  and  cost.  I  claim 
for  it  that  it  is  susceptible  of  culture  in  almost  any  soil;  that  as  an 
exotic  it  becomes  readily  acclimated;  that  it  is  cheap  to  produce  it;  that 
it  is  easily  cultivated;  that  it  has  fewer  enemies  in  its  growth  than 
other  fibers;  that  neither  drought  nor  w^et  weather  will  injure  it;  that 
it  proi^agates  rapidly;  that  it  produces  largely;  that  it  commands  high 
prices;  that  a  ready  market  invites  general  production;  that  it  opens  up 
a  new  channel  of  industry  that  will  revolutionize  the  material  interests 
of  the  State;  that  its  introduction  generally  will  develop  new  industries 
among  our  people  by  which  employment  will  be  furnished  for  thousands 
of  laborers  who  will  make  their  homes  among  us;  that  it  will  furnish 
the  means  by  wdiich  manufactories  will  spring  up;  that  but  little  capital 
is  required  in  its  production;  that  it  is  as  strong  as  hemp,  as  flexible  as 
flax,  and  can  be  m:i,de  as  fine  and  firm  as  silk;  that  it  furnishes  a  mate- 
rial in  which  the  poor  can  afford  to  be  finely  clad;  that  the  plant  itself 
is  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  that  its  leaves  are  susceptible  of  being 
manufactured  into  paper  of  excellent  quality. 

These  and  other  reasons  specially  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pam- 
phlets are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  reasons  I  urge  in  favor  of  this 
plant  so  justly  celebrated,  and  aftbrd  the  reasons  upon  which  I  claim 
the  award  of  the  gold  medal  jDremium. 

With  these  statements  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  specimens  of 
the  plant  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  the  rough  fiber. 

Yery  respectfully  yours,  JOHN  S.  FINCH. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  PAESONS,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  I  claim  the  gold  medal  premium  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First — The  styles  of  gaiters,  shoes,  and  balmorals  which  I  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  were  all  of  California 
manufacture,  and  more  elegant  than  any  of  the  same  class  ever  imported 
or  made  in  this  State,  not  excepting  those  from  the  best  Eastern  and 
European  markets. 

Second — For  workmanship  and  beautiful  finish  I  claim  they  are 
superior  in  every  respect  to  any  ever  imported,  and  certainly  far  ahead 
of  any  ever  exhibited  or  manufactured  in  this  State. 

Third — This  branch  of  home  industry,  which  I  represented  at  the  late 
State  Fair,  with  proper  encouragement,  will  save  millions  of  dollars  that 
annually  leave  this  State  for  the  East  and  Euroj)e.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will,  therefore,  award  me  the  gold  medal. 

Eespectfully  yours,  JAMES  PAESONS. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  M.  BEOOKS,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 
My  application  for  award  of  a  gold  medal  for  exhibition  at  the  last 
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State  Fair  is  based  on  the  art  of  successfully  imitating  nature  in  \\'ax 
work. 

Eespectfully,  H.  M.  BEOOKS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MES.  C.  COOK,  OF  SAN  FEANCISCO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

It  having  been  desired  that  I  should  submit  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  gold  medal  of  my  class  should  be  awarded  to  me,  I  will  state  that  I 
have,  for  at  least  seven  yeax's,  made  the  best  display  of  hair  braids  and 
fine  device  and  landscape  hair  work  of  any  one  on  this  coast.  This  has 
been  allowed  by  the  press  and  also  by  experts  and  ci'itics.  The  articles 
I  exhibit  are  home  manufacture.  I  therefore  say,  with  full  confidence, 
that  my  manufacture  is  the  means  of  keeping  a  much  larger  amount  of 
capital  in  the  State  than  many  larger  ones  of  other  characters,  and  I  trust 
will  not  receive  a  less  degree  of  encouragement  than  I  received  in  the 
Eastern  States  before  making  California  my  home,  more  especiall}'  as  since 
that  time  I  have  made  important  improvements  every  year,  and  should 
you  appreciate  my  efforts  sufficiently  to  encourage  me,  I  propose  to  make 
a  still  better  display  next  year.  It  is  my  intention  to  show  the  entire 
process  of  manufacture,  which  will  be  very  interesting  and  very  attrac- 
tive; this  you  will  understand  will  benefit  your  institute  and  the  State. 
I  also  intend  to  display  two  excellent  workstands  of  my  own  invention. 
Theyj,vork  well  and  easy,  raising  and  lowering  the  braids  as  desired, 
and  being,  I  think,  as  near  perfect  for  the  purpose  intended  as  possi- 
ble. Trusting  that  you  will  give  my  application  for  the  gold  medal  of 
my  class  a  favorable  consideration, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant,  C.  COOK. 


STATEMENT  OF  F.  FOSTEE,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  present  to  you  the  statement  of  my  claim 
to  the  gold  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  third  depart- 
ment, including  textile  fabrics,  mill,  and  other  manufactures. 

My  exhibition  consisted  of  samples  of  bookbinding,  embracing  blank 
books  in  every  style  for  general  and  special  purposes,  also  printed  books 
in  all  varieties  of  cover,  and  finished  in  all  the  various  styles  of  work- 
manship. The  regular  committee  in  this  department  awarded  to  my 
exhibition  a  silver  medal,  being  the  highest  premium  paid  to  any  exhib- 
itor in  the  department.  This  award  was  made  for  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  exhibition  itself,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  special  recommen- 
dation for  the  gold  medal,  to  the  extent  that  that  committee  had  the 
means  of  judging.  But  as  I  am  informed  that  your  committee  may,  in 
their  discretion,  and  probably  will,  take  into  consideration  all  legitimate 
circumstances  connected  with  the  claimant's  business  that  may  tend  to 
add  merit  to  the  exhibition,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts:     Mine  is  the  oldest  bookbinding  establishment  on  the 
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Pacific  Coast.  It  was  commenced  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fivo, 
and  has  been  in  constant  operation  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 
Like  the  jDioneers  in  all  other  manufacturing  industries  on  this  coast,  I 
have  met  with  many  discouragements,  and  have  labored  under  man}^  dis- 
advantages. Not  the  least  among  these  has  been  the  sharp  competition 
of  imported  ready-made  work,  especially  in  the  line  of  blank  books  of 
every  description.  While  eastern  establishments  work  upon  the  plan  of 
a  division  of  labor,  each  devoting  its  attention  to  only  one  special  class 
of  work,  the  peculiar  isolated  condition  of  our  State  has  been  such  that, 
in  order  to  secure  work  enough  to  keep  my  hands  employed,  I  have  been 
compelled  at  great  expense  to  provide  machinery  and  skilled  labor  for 
the  accomplishment  of  all  varieties  of  work,  performed  in  other  coun- 
tries in  several  establishments.  The  high  price  of  labor  and  material 
here  in  early  days  was  almost  a  complete  bar  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise; but  having  once  engaged  in  it,  I  determined  to  persevere  as  long 
as  I  could  make  it  afford  a  livelihood.  Even  now  I  am  unable  to  compete 
with  importers  of  blank  books  for  general  purposes,  but  am  compelled  to 
depend  for  patronage  upon  those  who  require  work  of  a  special  char- 
acter, and  can  appreciate  work  of  high  merit,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  it  — such  as  banks,  large  mercantile  establishments,  State  and 
county  offices,  etc.  A  large  portion  of  my  exhibition  was  work  of  this 
character,  made  to  order.  The  material  used  in  my  establishment,  such 
as  paper,  leather,  thread,  glue,  cloth,  etc.,  was  formerly  all  imported,  but 
I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  purchase  homemade  articles  whenever  I 
could  find  them;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  most  of  these  materials  are 
now  being  manufactured  here,  and  by  giving  encouragement  to  my  enter- 
prise by  awarding  to  me  the  gold  medal,  your  committee  will  aiso  be 
indirectly  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  all  the  materials  used  by  me. 

I  could  draw  comparisons  between  my  exhibition  and  those  of  other 
parties  in  competition  with  me,  but  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  or  per- 
haps proper  to  do  so,  as  the  committee  are  abundantly  able  to  do  that 
for  themselves.  I  will  only  say  that  next  to  the  "art  preservative" 
mine  may  be  classed  as  important,  as  its  direct  tendency  is  to  preserve 
in  a  neat  and  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  mankind  the  best  thoughts 
of  our  best  and  ablest  men. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  in  faith  and  hope. 

F.  FOSTEE. 


FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT    OF    ISAAC    P.   ALLEN,   OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

The  reasons  why  we  should  have  a  gold  medal  awarded  us  for  display 
during  your  last  exhibition  arc,  first,  that  there  was  no  display  of  like 
goods  that  at  all  approached  our  display  in  magnificence,  taste  in  arrang- 
ing, and  quality  of  articles.  They  were  all  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  They  equal  if  not  surpass  French  goods  of  the  same  class,  and 
they  are  noted  the  world  over  lor  magnificence  and  "keeping  "  qualities. 
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Secondly,  it  added  a  great  deal  of  cheerfulness  to  the  part  of  the  Pavilion 
in  which  it  was  placed.  This  was  remarked  by  many.  In  fact,  I  might 
say  that  it  was  the  feature  of  the  new  jiart  of  the  Pavilion.  Trusting 
that  the  above  reasons  may  be  evidence  enough  to  your  committee  of 
our  just  claim  to  the  award  asked  for, 

We  are,  yours  truly,  ISAAC  P.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  BREUNEE,  OF  SACRAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

The  reason  why  the  gold  medal  premium  should  be  awarded  to  me  on 
the  articles  mentioned  herein  is: 

Home  Manufactory. — One  Turkey  lounge,  one  sick  chair,  one  walnut 
high  dining  chair,  two  walnut  embroidered  ladies'  chairs,  one  walnut 
parlor  suit  (seven  pieces),  one  California  laurel  parlor  suit  (seven  pieces'), 
one  attorney's  office  desk,  with  revolving  desk,  book  shelves  of  walnut 
and  laurel;  one  office  rotary  chair,  two  bedroom  chairs,  one  rocking 
chair,  one  walnut  hat  rack,  one  towel  rack,  one  spring  mattress,  one 
hair  mattress. 

Any  good  mechanic  must  acknowledge  that  the  articles  mentioned 
are  the  best  of  workmanship,  and  cannot  be  excelled;  and  it  was  the 
best  display  ever  exhibited  in  this  State. 

% 

Very  respectfully,  JOHN  BREUNER. 


STATEMENT  OF  R.  C.  TERRY  &  CO.,  OF  SACRAMENTO. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  for  Awarding  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  State  Fair 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

Our  reasons  for  claiming  the  medal  are  that  we  believe  we  had  the 
best  and  most  meritorious  display  in  the  fourth  department  of  home 
(or  domestic)  manufacture,  added  to  our  goods  partly  and  wholly 
manufactured  abroad. 

Our  French  ranges,  broilers,  copper  boilers,  and  copper  furniture  are 
California  manufacture,  mostly  of  our  own  make,  and  our  display  of 
stoves  and  heaters,  mounted  and  partly  manufactured  by  us.  In  short, 
we  claim  that  we  exhibited  more  homo  manufactured  goods  than  any 
other  party  in  this  department. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully  yours,  R.  C.  TERRY  k  Co. 

20 
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STATEMENT     OF    THE    PACIFIC    INK    FACTOEY     OF    SAN 

FEANCLSCO. 

EoB'T  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Dear  Sir:     In  answer  to  yours  of  the  twentj-third  ultimo,  requiring 
..1     fn'^r'^H^''^^''^'-^"^^"^^^^^  V^^^'^^k  in  the  four'th  depart^ 
•  S Vp<]n  '  r  1  i^?""  ""  ''^''f  f  statement,  giving  our  reasons  why  the 
gold  medal  should  be  awarded  us,"  we  beg  leave  to  say 

riof  l?7ny  Ltorted'''  '""  ^'^"^  "^"^'^'^  "^'  ^^^^^^  ^^"^^^S"  ^^  ^P- 

uni3^7f^l''^^'lr''''^f?T^^^'^^'"'^^'^^  sixty-nine,  estimated  that 
upwaids  of  one  mi  hon  oi  dollars  per  annum  was  sent  out  of  the  State 
to  pay  for  imported  inks  alone,  all  of  which  we  expect  to  stop  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  by  furnishing  a  better  article  at  less  price. 

from  £7  P^  ^^^^""^  T'  °"l^^  ?,°  '"PP'^  ^^^  ^'^g'O'^  heretofore  supplied 
froni   San   Francisco,   but   shall   shortly   commence    exporting    to   the 

mks  heie  cheaper  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  New  York  and 
i3o8ton,  we  have  no  doubt  but  their  exportation  will  be  profitable  to  us 
and  advantageous  to  the  State.  ^  «  tu  uw 

i^oi«-f/i^The  inks  imported  into  this  market  come  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin;  there  are  no  other  ink 

T^f.r^?T  ^  .T^^  ''^^''  ^".^^^  '''^''^^'  ^^^^^  t^'^n  those  named,  and 
the  establishment  here,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  of  an  ink  factory 

M^'tir.^f^rv?^^-  ^'^^  "^k«  superior  to  any  other,  should  be  a  source 
ot  pi  de  to  Californians,  and  the  Managers  of  the  State  Fair  are  in  duty 

T-i^""  ^        ?  l^v^'''  P^"^*"  *°  ^™^S-  about  this  great  desideratum. 
tnff,t~  establishment,  directly  and  indirectly,  gives  employment 

to  a  large  number  of  men.  Our  bills,  for  printing  libels  aloBe  amount- 
ing to  some  two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  and  continually  on  the 

•  '^'Sf'rZ^^  announcement  in  the  public  newspapers,  that  the  Califor- 
nia  State  Fair  had  awarded  us  the  gold  medal,  would  give  our  manufac- 
tures a  status  abroad  that  would  be  of  great  pecunfary  advantage  to 
us  and  ol  permanent  benefit  to  the  State.  ^^uiage  to 

Hoping- that  your  committee  will  examine  the  matter  thoroughly  and 
conclude  that  our  manufactures,  being  of  great  importance  to  the  State 
and  as  we  have  nevertefore  applied  for  or  received  a  medal,  and  that 
as  the  advancement  of  a  home  industry  is  the  enrichment  of  our  whole 
people,  will,  m  your  good  judgment,  award  us  the  medal, 

We  remain,  your  most  obedient,  KNOWLTON  &  HAEEIS. 


STATEMENT  OF  NICHOLS,  FALYY   &  CO.,  OF   SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

demTtmT''^  wf-  f  *f^°^^  ^1'^™  fo^'  the  gold  medal  in  the  fourth 
depaitment,  and  think  that  we  are  entitled  to  it  for  the  following  reasons: 
that  our  goods  (pails,  tubs,  and  wooden  ware),  being  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively of  home  manufacture,  are  entitled  to  and  deserving  of"  more  credit 
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than  any  other  display  in  £he  same  department;  that  ours  is  an  industry 
which,  if  properly  fostered  and  encouraged,  will  grow  to  be  of  great 
extent,  keeping  money  in  the  State  that  would  otherwise  go  out  of  it; 
that  although  there  may  have  been  more  brilliant  displays  in  this  depart- 
ment than  "ours,  there  were  none  of  goods  that  required  so  large  an 
outlay  of  capital  and  time  to  produce  them.  Hoping  the  committee- will 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  our  claim,  we  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servants,  NICHOLS,  FALVY  &  CO. 


STATEMENT    OF    HUNTINGTON,    HOPKINS   &    CO.,  OF    SAC- 

KAMENTO. 

To  the  Comynittee  for  Awarding  the  Gold  Medal  Fremium: 

Gentlemen:  As  competitors  for  the  gold  medal  premium,  we  claim 
that  it  should  be  awarded  to  us  for  making  the  largest  and  most  meri- 
torious display  of  goods  in  the  fourth  department,  having  on  exhibi- 
tion a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  hardware,  house  furnishing 
goods,  and  railway  supplies,  comprising  between  nineteen  hundred  and 
two  thousand  different  pieces,  and  valued  at  six  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Yours  truly,  HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  k  CO. 


FIFTH    E>EPAB,TM:e:NT. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SACEAMENTO  VALLEY  BEET  SUGAE 
COMPANY,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen  :  The  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing lands,  raising  beets,  and  manufacturing  beet  sugar.  The  com- 
pany was  duly  incorporated  April  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  all  its 
capital  stock  was  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Sacramento. 

An  agent  was  sent  by  the  company  to  Europe  in  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtj^-eight,  who  was  authorized  to  proceed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  company,  and  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  beet 
sugar  manufacture.  This  agent  was  absent  several  months,  visiting  the 
most  important  sugar  districts  of  Germany  and  France.  On  his  return 
he  made  a  lengthy  report  to  the  company,  which  was  published  and 
gratuitously  distributed  among  those  interested  in  beet  culture  and 
sugar  manufacture. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  tract  of  land  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  was  purchased  near  the  City  of  Sacramento,  and  immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  procure  seed  from  Europe  suitable  for  the  production  of 
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sugar  bearing  beets.  A  quantity  of  the  seed  was  planted,  and  with  the 
beets  grown  therefrom  the  first  beet  sugar  ever  made  in  California  was 
produced  in  the  factor}-  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Companj^ 
and  a  sample  thereof  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Diiring  this  year,  some  sixty  acres  of  beets  were  planted  on  the 
ground  of  this  company,  and  in  June  steps  wei'e  taken  to  get  machinery 
in  operation  in  time  to  make  sugar  when  the  beet  crop  was  fully 
matured.  There  was,  however,  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  machi- 
nery, and  before  it  could  be  finished  and  put  up  in  complete  Avorking 
order,  the  beet  crop  had  commenced  a  second  growth,  and  they  had  lost 
a  large  proportion  of  their  sugar  properties.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  percentage  of  yield  in  sugar  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  could  be 
desired  and  as  was  expected  while  the  beets  were  growing. 

The  company  are  making  preparations  for  sowing  a  large  breadth  of 
land  the  coming  season,  and  are  confident  of  producing  results  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  stockholders,  and  be  the  ineans  of  establishing  an 
industry  in  California  of  the  utmost  importance.  These  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee,  and  we  solicit  at  your  hands  the  bestowal  of 
the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  most 
important  exhibit  in  the  department  to  which  beet  sugar  belongs.  We 
ask  for  this  gold  medal  upon  the  following  grounds: 

First — The  Sacramento  Vallej'  Beet  Sugar  Company  was  the  first 
company  to  organize  in  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 

Second — This  company  has  been  expending  large  amounts  to  get  the 
best  information  available  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  have  made 
experiments  in  beet  culture  in  California,  the  results  of  which  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  those  who  prosecute  the  business  hereafter. 

Third — This  company  are  the  pioneers  in  an  industry  thai  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  vast  importance  to  California,  and  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  capital  will  eventually  be  invested. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  BROWN, 
President  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    STATEMENT. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  been  making  several  practical  tests  in  the  matter 
of  making  sugar  from  beets  gi'own  upon  our  lands  near  Brighton.  The 
results  convince  us  that  the  second  growth  which  the  beets  have  taken 
within  the  last  six  weeks  has  very  materially  reduced  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  them.  In  the  manufacture  of  some  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  we  find  that  the  yield  of  sugar  and  syrup  has  been  but  about 
eight  per  cent  of  the  beets  used,  the  same  being  weighed  after  the  shank 
01'  waste  was  trimmed  otf.  As  but  about  sixty  per  cent  of  this  result 
would  be  sugar,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  sugar  would  be  but  four 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  trimmed  beets;  whei*eas,  with  proper 
cultivation,  they  should  yield  at  least  eight  per  cent  of  sugar. 

Some  portions  of  our  machinery  are  capable  of  running  through  thirty 
tons  of  beets  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  we  should  increase  the  other 
portions  to  an  equal  capacity,  and  had  beets  that  would  yield  eight  per 
cent  of  sugar,  we  should  undoubtedly  arrive  at  results  something  like 
the  following; 
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Expenses. 

Thirty  tons  of  beets,  at  five  dollars  per  ton i  ^150  00 

Six  cords  of  wood  for  engine,  at  three  dollars !  ^^ 

Thirty-one  Chinamen,  at  eighty  cents  per  day.. -^  ^^ 

Eight  men  for  boiling,  etc.,  at  two  dollars  per  day lb  uu 

Three  engineers,  eight  hours  each,  at  three  dollars  per  day...  ^J  OU 

Teamwork,  etc.. -^^  qq 

Bone  black,  etc • i  r-  qq 

Superintendent I  20  00 

Eeboiling  syrup ' | "_ 

^272  80 


Contra. 

Sixty  thousand  pounds  beets  yielding  eight  per  cent  of  sugar 
would  be  forty-eight  hundred  pounds,  at  eight  cents 

Sale  of  beet  clippings,  for  feed,  six  tons,  at  two  dollars  and 
a  half 


$384  00 
15  00 


Eecapitulation  . 


$399  00 


Yield  of  one  day's  work. 
Cost  of  production 


$399  00 

272  80 


L26  20 


This  result  would  give  a  net  profit  of  $126  20  per  day,  without  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  syrup  produced,  or  of  the  large  quantity  ot  pulp 
left  after  the  beets  are  worked  through  the  centrifugals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ^    BEOWN 

President  S.  V.  B.  S.  Company. 


STATEMENT   OF    EOBEET   WILLIAMSON,  OF    SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen:  As  a  competitor  for  the  gold  medal  in  the  fifth  depart- 
ment, I  claim — 

First— T\\'At  the  articles  exhibited  by  me  are  among  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  also  among  the  chief  products  of  the  country,  and 
form  a  very  important  part  of  our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests. 

gQCond—l  claim  to  have  exhibited  a  greater  variety  of  products  than 
any  one  exhibitor  in  said  department. 


Very  respectfully, 


EOBEET  WILLIAMSON. 


^^^  Transactions  of  trm} 

STATEMENT    OF    OELEANS  HILL  YmiCULTUEAL  ASSOCIA- 

tio:n",  of  saceamento.  « 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:     The  history  of  grape  culture  and  the  manufacture  of 
wme  IS  too  wel    known  and  written  up  to  require  comment  fi-om  us 
The  benefits  to  the  country  and  to  this  State \re  well  understood   by 
you      You  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  in  this  State  thou 
sands  of  acres  of  land  of  but  little  value  for  any  othei  purpose  and  yet" 

':tT,r'T%''''''''''''V''  ''''  ^"''-^P^  ^'^  Lderei  of>u'at  if  not 
Hndf  T^r  ^"  ^'^y  otter  lands,  even  the  best  wheat  aid  irchard 
ands.  In  twenty  years  from  this  time  this  industry  will,  in  our  opinion 
T^r(\7^  'T-ul^'"^'  Y  of  greater  value  to  the  State  than  any^other 
The  Orleans  Hill  Vinicultural  Association  are  fostering  this  industry  to 
their  utmost  ability,  and  this  fact  we  urge  as  a  reason  why  we^are 
en  itled  to  the  gold  medal  in  this  department.  We  also  claim  the  mecM 
ioi  the  reason  that  we  have  this  year  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  the 
gieatest  variety  of  uniformly  good  wines,  and  obtained  for  them  the 
fnfX  T"?!  '  ^[f'em.ums  and  special  awards.  We  therefore  ask  at 
your  hands  the  gold  medal  for  wines. 

Eespectfully, 

OELEANS  HILL  VmiCULTURAL  ASSOCIATIOI'^, 

By  Carl  Strobel,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  N.  BUGBEY. 
To  the   Committee  State  Agricultural  Society  aivarding  Department   Gold 


Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  an  exhibitor  in  the  late  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  claims  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  in  the  fifth  department 
tor  the  lollowmg  reasons: 

•  -^l^'VJ^f  "I-^f  ^  ""'"^  brandies  are  the  most  valuable  and  important 
m  the  hst  of  articles  competing  for  the  gold  medal  in  this  department 
the  value  of  the  product  ot  grapes  being  the  third  leading  agricultural 
product  of  the  State;  also,  that  it  is  more  important  to  foste?  the  wine 
produc-ing  interest  than  any  other  in  the  fifth  department  of  the  late 
State  Fair,  as  giving  greater  employment  and  increased  value  to  land 
and  labor  than  any  other  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested 

Second~Th&i  the  undersigned,  as  an  exhibitor,  has  made  the  largest  and 
more  valuable  exhibit  of  wines  and  brandies  produced  from  forei<^n 
varieties  of  grapes-all  of  excellent  flavor;  thereby  showing  conclu- 
sively the  capacity  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  produce  successfully  the 
finer  wines  ot  i  ranee,  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  wine  countries  of 
Europe.  This  result  has  been  effected  through  great  care  and  expense, 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  and  is  destined  to  have  an 
important  and  favorable  influence  in  competing  with  the  finer  varieties 
ot  wmes  which  have  heretofore  been  imported  from  Europe.     The  under- 
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signed  claims  that  he  has  produced  as  fine  qualities  of  wines  from  the 
different  varieties  of  grajies  used  as  can  be  had — age  and  other  circum- 
stances considered — anywhere,  and  that  the  result  thus  attained  he  has 
made  the  common  property  of  all  other  viniculturists  in  the  State. 

I  am  yours,  truly,  BEIn[J.  N.  BUGBEY, 

Per  H.  D.  D. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT  OF  T.  K.  STEWAET,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  at  the  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen:  As  an  applicant  for  the  gold  medal,  to  he  awarded  by 
your  committee  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  sixth  depart- 
ment, I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  for  your  considera- 
tion :  I  came  into  the  State  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  in  the 
following  November  1  settled  where  I  now  live,  on  the  American  river, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Sacramento.  Having  brought  with  me  a 
supply  of  garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  apple  seed,  pear  seed,  and 
peach  pits,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred  pounds,  I  planted 
them  all  in  the  following  Sjjring,  and  in  the  Summer  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  fair  crop  of  nearly 
every  variety  of  vegetables;  such  as  corn,  beans,  beets,  potatoes,  peas, 
melons,  etc.  I  also  planted  the  peach  pits,  apple  and  pear  seeds,  all  of 
which  came  up  well;  but  during  the  warm,  dry  season,  not  having  any 
facilities  for  irrigation,  and  not  knowing  much  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  a  large  number  were  killed  by  the  drought;  I  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  keeping  alive  and  raising  some  half  dozen  pear  and  a^jple  trees, 
and  a  dozen  peach  trees.  I  also,  the  same  Sj)ring,  planted  a  few  fig  and 
olive  trees,  and  succeeded  in  raising  one  of  each.  At  the  late  State  Fair  I 
exhibited  from  these  trees,  now  over  twenty  years  old,  ap2)les,  pears,  figs, 
and  olives.  As  early  as  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  desirous  of  testing 
the  question,  whether  the  climate  was  adapted  to  the  successful  produc- 
tion and  maturing  of  oranges,  I  obtained  some  orange  seed  and  planted 
them,  and  the  sweet  oranges  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Fair  were  from  the 
trees  then  planted.  Finding,  from  this  early  beginning,  that  the  cli- 
mate was  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  I 
was  encouraged  to  extend  my  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  with  a  view  to  supply  myself  with  the 
stock  necessary  for  a  more  extensive  orchard,  I  planted  out  a  nursery  of 
about  one  acre  in  extent,  and  embracing  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the 
most  useful  fruits  now  produced  in  the  State.  From  this  nursery  I  sup- 
plied many  of  my  neighbors  with  trees  for  a  beginning  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, reserving  for  my  own  use  a  sufficient  number  to  plant  some  twenty 
acres,  which  is  the  size  of  my  present  orchard  and  vineyard,  and  which 
is  in  a  good  bearing  condition. 

My  exhibition  at  the  Fair  embraced  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives.     For  oranges  and 
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olives  I  received  respectively  the  first  premiums.  In  fact,  my  exhibition 
contained  all  of  these  excellent  fruits  at  the  Fair,  and  for  this  reason  I 
claim  special  merit,  and  trust  the  committee  will  appreciate  my  efforts  to 
show  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  pai't  of  the  State  to 
their  cultivation.  I  also  claim  for  my  exhibition  special  merit  on  the 
ground  of  my  early  beginning  in  this  important  industry  and  the  many 
early  experiments  made  by  mo  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
the  people  of  California  were  turned  toward  the  mines,  and  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits  were  considered  of  but  little  account.  While 
others  were  digging  out  the  precious  metals,  to  be  shipped  from  the 
State  in  paj'ment  for  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  other 
countries  imported,  I  was  thus  early  laying  the  foundation  of  an  indus- 
try which  was  in  time  to  check  the  exjiort  of  gold  from  the  State  and 
develop  her  most  valuable  and  lasting  resources.  It  is  true  that  my 
commencement  was  small  and  seemingly  insignificant,  but  all  great  and 
valuable  enterprises  have  their  small  beginnings,  and  should  be  measured 
and  adjudged  by  their  results.  My  experiments  and  eff'orts  have  been 
continuous  from  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  when 
my  seed  were  planted,  to  the  present  time;  and  while  from  my  location 
the  floods  have  done  me  much  damage  and  thus  retarded  my  operations 
and  prevented  their  extension,  so  that  some  others  who  commenced  at  a 
later  day  have  larger  orchards  and  more  extensive  establishments,  still 
they  have  all  had  the  advantages  afforded  them  by  my  pioneer  experi- 
ments. From  this  small  beginning  fruit  culture  in  this  poi'tion  of  the 
State  has  continued  to  develop,  until  it  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  the  country.  If  the  committee,  in  making  up 
their  decision,  take  into  consideration  the  risks  run  and  obstacles  met 
and  to  be  overcome  by  the  pioneers  in  new  and  untried  fields  of  industry, 
as  I  think  they  should,  then  I  trust  that  my  exhibition  is  at  least  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  consideration,  and  I  shall  hope  to  receive  the  award  of 
the  gold  medal  for  the  sixth  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  K.  STEWAET. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  E.  NICKESON,  OF  PLACEE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  MedaU  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy: 

Gentlemen:  In  coming  before  you  as  an  applicant  for  the  gold 
medal  in  the  sixth  department,  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to  state  that 
I  shall  presume  that  in  determining  the  degree  of  merit  to  which  an 
exhibition  is  entitled,  you  will  not  only  look  at  the  exhibition  itself,  but 
will  take  into  consideration  any  and  all  relevant  circumstances  tending 
to  affect  that  question  either  for  or  against  the  exhibitor.  My  statement 
will  be  made  upon  this  presumption,  and  I  hope  the  exhibition  may  be 
j.udged  of  accordingly. 

I  will  premise  then  by  saying  that  since  the  existence  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  I  have  been  one  of  its  constant,  and  I  may  in  truth 
say,  one  of  its  principal  supporters.  Whatever  has  tended  to  increase 
its  interest,  or  extend  its  influence  and  usefulness,  has  been  a  subject  of 
lively  interest  with  me,  and  has  received  my  active  and  substantial  sup- 
port.    So  constant  have  been  my  exhibitions  at  the  Fairs  of  the  society 
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that  the  officers  have  come  to  regard  an  exhibition  from  me  as  certain 
as  the  Fair  itself,  and  in  fact  I  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  omitting 
to  gather  my  annual  crops  as  to  exhibit  samples  of  them  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  State  Society.  If  all  the  farmers  of  this  State  were  to  take,  or  had 
taken  in  the  past,  the  same  degree  of  interest  in  the  society,  how  differ- 
ent would  have  been  her  position  to-day,  and  how  much  more  extensive 
and  important  would  have  been  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  State. 

My  exhibition  this  year  was  but  a  repetition  of  those  made  by  me  each 
year  for  ten  3'^ears  past,  and  embraced  the  following  number  of  varieties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit:  of  grapes,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
varieties;  of  apples,  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  varieties;  of  pears, 
eighty  varieties;  of  peaches,  thirty-five  varieties;  of  plums,  twenty-five 
varieties;  of  figs,  eight  varieties;  of  English  walnuts,  one  variety;  of 
almonds,  one;  of  pomegranates,  one;  and  of  quinces,  eight  varieties; 
making  in  all  seven  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  fruits  exhibited  by 
me.  And  I  here  state  as  a  fact,  that  my  exhibition  of  fruit  embraced  a 
greater  quantity,  and  a  greater  number  of  varieties,  than  all  other  exhi- 
bitions combined.  It  gives  me  pain  instead  of  pleasure  that  such  is  the 
fact,  for  it  tells  too  emphatically  of  the  negligence  and  inditterence  exist- 
ing among  the  fruit  growers  of  California  with  reference  to  an  industry 
of  such  vital  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  above  exhibition  of  green  fruits,  I  exhibited  dried 
fruits  as  follows:  one  variety  of  raisins;  five  varieties  of  figs;  five  of 
prunes;  three  of  peaches;  one  of  nectarines;  one  of  pears;  and  eight  of 
plums.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  in  this  branch  of  the 
fruit  exhibition,  mine  embraced  more  varieties  than  those  of  all  other 
exhibitors.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done  to  induce  our  fruit 
growers  to  enter  into  the  business  of  drying  fruit.  Thousands  of 
bushels  of  every  variety  of  fruits  go  to  waste  annually  that  might  bo 
made  to  net  a  handsome  profit  to  the  producers  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  to  dry  them;  and  the  wages  of  the  labor  necessary  to  perform 
this  work  would  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  thousands 
of  needy  families.  I  make  it  a  point  in  the  management  of  my  orchards 
and  vineyards  to  allow  nothing  to  go  to  w^aste  that  will  jiay  for  the 
labor  necessary  to  take  care  of  it;  and  my  object  in  exhibiting  dried 
fruits,  was  to  wake  up  an  interest  in  this  particular  department  of  fruit 
culture,  and  try  and  save  to  our  State  annually  a  large  income  which, 
under  the  present  management,  is  entirely  lost. 

Besides  the  above  exhibition  of  fruits,  green  and  dried,  I  had  at  the 
Fair  eighteen  distinct  varieties  or  samples  of  wdne,  and  one  of  brandy. 
These,  although  not  fruit,  are  the  result  or  product  of  fruit,  and  may 
well  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  decision  on  the  merit  of  an 
exhibition.  I  will  state  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee  that  I  was 
awarded  for  my  exhibition  the  two  highest  premiums  offered  in  the 
sixth  department,  viz:  "For  the  best  genei'al  display  of  fruits,  embrac- 
ing best  and  greatest  varieties,  twenty-five  dollars."  Also  for  "greatest 
number  of  varieties  and  best  specimens  of  foreign  grajses,  three  bunches 
each,  twenty-five  dollars."  I  was  also  awarded  the  first  premium  for 
the  greatest  number  and  varieties  and  best  specimens  of  tigs,  five  dol- 
lars," being  more  than  was  awarded  to  any  other  exhibitor  in  the  same 
department.  This  award  alone,  being  made  by  a  competent  and  critical 
committee,  should  be  decisive  as  to  the  merit  of  the  exhibitions. 

There  are,  however,  other   considerations  which   tend  to  invest  my 
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exhibition  "vvith  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  which  may  contribute 
to  its  merit.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the  great  number  of  varieties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  exhibited.  There  are  in  fact  but  a  few 
varieties  of  fruits,  comparatively  speaking,  profitable  to  cultivate  in  Cali- 
fornia. My  object  in  producing  so  many  varieties  has  been  to  determine 
the  best  varieties  for  my  own  benefit.  My  object  in  exbibiting  them  was 
to  give  others  and  the  public  at  large  the  benefit  of  my  exjjerience.  To 
produce  so  many  varieties  for  the  purpose  above  named  has  cost  me  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  the  benefits  accruing  are  as  much  the  prop- 
erty of  others  as  of  myself.  Again,  the  location  of  mj'  place  is  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  my  success  in  that  locality 
goes  to  show  that  those  foothills  are  as  well  if  not  better  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  wines  than  any  j^ortion  of  the 
yalleys  of  the  State.  There  are  thousands  of  locations  in  these  foothills 
just  as  favorable  for  entering  into  the  fruit  and  wine  business  as  my 
own,  and  the  land  can  be  had  at  the  government  price.  The  tendency 
and  object  of  my  exhibition  is  to  call  attention  to  these  facts,  and  thus 
to  benefit  the  State  and  the  people  who  may  be  induced  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them. 

With  these   considerations  I  beg  leave  to  place  my  claim  in  your 
hands,  and  abide  the  result. 

Eespectfully,  J.  E.  NICKESON. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  F.  AIKEN,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Awards  of  the  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  object  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
in  offex'ing  gold  medals  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  ditterent 
departments  is  without  doubt  to  encourage  and  stimulate  those  interested 
in  the  several  departments  to  such  j)roductious  and  manufactures  at 
home  as  will  eventually  put  a  stop  to  the  immense  drain  of  coin  from  the 
State  to  pay  for  articles  imported,  thereb}^  keeping  our  coin  at  home  and 
creating  new  industries,  which  wull  give  employment  to  hundreds  and 
thousands  now  coming  to  our  State  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Aiken  respectfully  presents  her  claim  for  the  gold  medal  in  the 
sixth  department,  in  behalf  of  an  interest  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  viz:  dried  fruits, 
prunes  and  raisins.  These  interests  were  honorably  represented  by  Mrs. 
Aiken  at  the  late  Fair,  the  committee  awarding  her  five  premiums  and 
two  diplomas  for  the  exhibit  of  li'uits  and  raisins;  the  raisins  and  prunes 
receiving  especial  mention  as  being  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  imported 
articles. 

Many  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  in  the  Atlantic  States  are  gradually 
but  surely  decreasing  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  best  varieties  of 
cherry  trees  throughout  the  Easterm  and  Middle  States  are  being  rapidly 
decimated  b}^  a  disease  called  the  "  black  knot,"  and  the  cultivation  of 
plums  and  prunes  is  almost  discontinued  on  account  of  the  curculio; 
these  insects  often  destroying  every  plum  and  nectarine  on  the  trees. 
No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  that  has  proved  eftectual.  Cali- 
fornia, thus  far,  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  with  her  incomparable  climate,  combined 
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with  the  skill  and  industry  of  her  horticulturists,  is  proving,  beyond  a 
question,  to  be  one  of  the  best  fruit  growing  countries  in  the  world. 
The  area  of  our  territory  is  such  tliat  we  have  a  diversified  climate, 
which  enables  us  to  produce  fruits  of  all  climes  worthy  of  cultivation, 
from  the  apple  and  j^ear  of  our  Northern  homes  to  the  orange,  the  lime, 
and  the  olive  of  the  tropics. 

The  quality  of  our  fruits  cannot  be  excelled;  and  they  are  now  being 
produced  throughout  our  State  in  such  quantities  as  to  far  more  than 
equal  home  consumption.  Our  fruit  raisers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
we  have  a  climate  with  peculiar  advantages  for  drying  fruits  and 
making  raisins,  and  have  already  demonstrated  that  this  industry  can 
be  made  a  paying  one  to  themselves,  and  of  immense  value  to  the  State. 

The  process  of  making  raisins  and  prunes  is  simple.  The  prunes  are 
picked  when  fully  matured,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  (spread  on  boards 
or  tables  prepared  for  the  purpose  1  for  several  days,  turning  occasionally; 
and  when  dried  sufficiently  they  are  taken  and  dipjied  in  water  to 
moisten  them.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  hot  oven  on  shallow  pans  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  thoroughly  heated,  to  start  the  sugar  in  them. 
They  are  then  spread  again  to  cool,  and  when  cool  and  dry  are  ready  to 
be  packed  down  for  market.  Raisins  are  made  in  a  similar  manner, 
with  the  exception  that  they  require  no  tire  heat. 

For  want  of  proper  statistics  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount  of 
money  paid  annually  for  dried  fruits  and  raisins  imported  into  the  State; 
but  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  we  are  paying  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  to  other  countries  for  what  we  have  in  abundance  within 
our  own  boundaries.  How  much  better,  then,  for  the  interests  of  our 
fruit  growers,  and  the  State  at  large,  when  we  can  produae  enough  of 
the  above  mentioned  articles  to  meet  the  call  for  home  consumption, 
thereby  retaining  at  home  the  immense  sums  of  money  sent  abroad 
annual l}^  to  pay  those  who  do  supply  the  demand.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  remain  so  long.  We  sliall  soon  be  able  to  suppl}'  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast  with  all  varieties  of  dried  fruits,  and  have  a  large  surplus 
to  export  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  this  new  interest  among  us  (which,  with- 
out doubt,  is  justly  entitled  to  the  gold  medal)  is  most  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

ED.  F.  AIKEK 


SEVENTH    I3EPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  ZECH,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  requirement  of  exhibitors  to  file  written  statement 
of  claim,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  reasons  for  claiming  a  gold  medal 
in  the  seventh  department — fine  arts: 

First — My  pianos  are  entirely  of  California  manufacture,  are  of  supe- 
rior workmanship,  are  fully  as  good,  if  not  superior  in  tone  and  finish, 
to  any  imported  pianos,  and  are  unqualifiedly  superior  to  the  imported 
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article,  in  having  all  the  woodwork  preserved  against  the  trying  influ- 
ences of  this  climate  by  the  injection  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  of  the 
vapors  of  hydro-carbon  oils. 

Second— I  have  since  the  first  conimencenient  of  my  manufacturing 
here,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  made  and  sold  five  hundred  and 
sixty  pianos,  all  a  California  production.  The  entei'prise  is  beset  with 
bitter  competition  from  importers  and  agents  of  Eastern  and  European 
manufactures,  and  requires  from  organized  public  California  societies 
some  substantial  acknowledgment  of  the  excellence  of  the  piano  pro- 
duced at  home,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  make  head  against  the  fashion 
of  admiring  a  piano  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  California  of  the 
place  of  its  manufacture. 

Third — From  sixty  to  seventy  pianos  are  imported  into  California  and 
sold  monthly.  This  business,  which  would  employ  TDne  hundred  and 
twenty  hands,  might  in  a  short  time,  as  I  have  stated  before,  be  all 
secured  here;  we  would  turn  out  pianos  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
imported  ones,  and  superior  in  the  qualitj'  and  durabilitj^  of  the  wood 
used.  To  accomplish  this  result  of  building  up  home  indusLiy  is  the 
point  at  which  we  are  both  aiming. 

Fourth — As  the  last  and  most  powerful  reason  in  support  of  my  claim 
to  the  gold  medal  in  the  seventh  department — fine  arts — I  aswRvt  that 
in  my  pianos  I  have  exhibited  the  most  meritorious  article  in  depart- 
ment seventh,  and  rely  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  class  in 
support  of  this  assertion. 

I  remain,  respectfully  yours,  JACOB  ZECH, 


STATEMENT  OF  AITKEN  &   LUCE. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  We  hcreAvith  file  our  reasons  for  claiming  the  "gold 
medal  in  the  seventh  department. 

First — We  claim  it  because  we  had  the  largest  collection  of  marble 
work,  greatest  variety,  and  worth  more  money  than  any  in  our  line. 
We  had  the  best  sculpture  and  more  of  it  than  has  ever  been  exhibited 
in  the  State  Fair  by  any  one  firm.  For  the  best  sculpture  we  refer, 
first,  to  a  "spread  wing  dove;"  second,  to  an  original  design  for  a  child's 
monument,  with  tablet  resting  on  a  pile  of  rocks,  with  a  lamb  resting  in 
perfect  repose  in  front.  As  works  of  art  they  have  not  been  excelled 
in  the  State.  Our  exhibition  consisted  of  five  monuments  of  unques- 
tioned proportion,  four  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  one  marble  table,  the 
whole  in  California  marble,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  we  have 
within  ourselves  the  n^aterial  for  any  jnirpose  for  Avhich  marble  is  used. 

Second — Because  we  have  labored  almost  exclusively  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years  to  dcvelo]")  California  resources,  and  have  finallj^  succeeded  in 
producing  a  quality  of  marble  that  has  no  superior  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  it  being  more  free  from  flint  or  iron,  finer  and  more  compact, 
stronger  and  capable  of  more  "relief"  than  either  Italian  or  Vermont. 

Third — By  such  developments  we  will  save  more  money  in  the  State 
than  any  other  branch  of  fine  arts. 

Fourth — That  in  bringing  about  this  result  we  have  been  unaided  by 
any  except  our  own   labor,  and  the  acknowledged  worth  of  the  mate- 
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rial  produced  havina;  thus  far  overcome  all  the  discouragements  natu- 
rally attendant  on  all  new  enterprises  in  new  countries. 

Fifth — We  are  supplying  not  only  large  portions  of  our  own  State  but 
also  a  large  portion  of  the  marble  that  is  used  in  Oregon.  And  by 
receiving  the  fostering  care  and  encouragement  which  its  importance 
demands,  we  hope  to  extend  the  demand  for  California  marble  until  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  and  the  "  Islands  of  the  Sea  "  shall  pay  tribute 
towards  the  general  wealth  of  the  State,  and  thus  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  our  own  people. 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  our  marble  quarries  can 
scarcely  be  realized,  except  by  persons  who  have  paid  some  attention  to 
this  particular  branch  of  industry.  The  development  of  quarries  of 
equal  quality  within  the  same  distance  of  New  York  that  these  are 
from  San  Francisco  would  add  millions  to  the  wealth  of  that  State,  and 
it  only  requires  time  to  produce  the  same  results  here. 

We  have  expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  improvements  and 
machinery  in  developing  it. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  submit  our  claims,  hoping  you  will  appre- 
ciate our  efforts  in  building  up  the  real  interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  by  awarding  to  us  the  gold  medal 
for  the  seventh  department. 

AITKEN  ct  LUCE. 

Sacramento,  October  15th,  1870. 


STATEMENT  OF  S.  W.  SHAW. 
Egbert  Beck,  Esq.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  September  twenty-second,  informing  me  that 
the  Board  required  from  all  competitors  for  the  gold  medal  premiums 
at  their  late  Fair  a  written  statement,  giving  their  reasons  why  these 
premiums  should  be  awarded  them,  M'as  duly  received.  While  this 
requirement  seems  to  me  eminently  just  and  proper,  and  calculated  to 
elicit  a  fund  of  valuable  information  in  every  department  of  agriculture, 
it  does  not  seem  hardly  the  right  thing  for  an  artist  to  attempt  to  set 
forth  what  he  deems  his  own  merits. 

Art  has  been  considered  in  all  ages  worthy  of  the  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  the  State..  Wherever  it  has  flourished  it  has  ever 
been  referred  to  as  evidence  of  prosperity,  high  culture,  and  refinement 
among  the  i^eople.  In  a  State  like  ours,  so  far  removed  from  all  the 
great  commercial  centers,  the  devotee  of  art  labors  under  peculiar  dis- 
advantages. There  being  no  art  societies  or  galleries  for  the  exhibition 
of  their  works,  they  are  compelled  to  exhibit  in  shop  windows  or  avail 
of  such  other  opportunities  as  are  olfered.  Seeing  this  want  in  a  new 
State,  the  founders  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  very  commendiibly 
established  a  department  of  art,  and  set  apart  certain  moneys  to  be 
awarded  as  premiums — the  value  of  a  premium  not  being  the  cash  value 
of  the  thing  received,  but  the  stamp  upon  it,  declaring  the  receiver 
w^orthy. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  being  a  prize 
worthy,  and  calculated  to  stimulate  to  higher  efforts  not  only  the  reci- 
pient but  all  others  who  are  striving  for  excellence,  if  justly  bestowed; 
feeling   confident   that   your    honorable    body    fully    intended    to    deal 
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impartially  with  all  competitors,  I  placed  in  your  Hall  at  your  late 
Fair  eight  oil  paintings,  all  properly  belonging  to  one  department  of 
art — that  the  most  difficult  known — that  of  portraiture.  Most  of  these 
paintings  have  been  examined  by  the  best  connoisseurs  we  have  in  the 
State,  and  pronounced  trne  works  of  art  and  worthy  of  any  gallciy  in 
the  world.  None  are  perfect,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  feel  a  partiality 
for  ourselves.  Making  all  allowance  for  this  partiality,  I  feel  that  my 
exhibit  justly  entitles  me  to  the  award. 

With  this  statement  I  leave  my  case  with  the  enlightened  Board  of 
Agriculture,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  render  impartial  justice. 

Yery  truly,  your  obedient  servant,  S.  W.  SHAW. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOWAED  CAMPION,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  circular  of  September  twenty-second, 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  reasons  why  I  should  receive 
the  gold  medal  premium  to  be  aAvarded  for  the  best  collection  of 
paintings: 

First — I  had  the  finest  oil  paintings  on  exhibition,  consisting  of  one 
animal  painting  of  a  doe  and  fawn,  life  size,  which  has  been  highly 
complimented  by  both  the  leading  journals  of  San  Francisco  and  this 
place.  I  claim  this  to  be  the  finest  and  most  attractive  oil  painting  on 
exhibition. 

Second — Seven  portraits  in  oils,  one  of  which  was  the  jjortrait  of  the 
Hon.  E.  J.  Lewis,  which  took  the  first  premium  as  the  best  portrait  on 
exhibition;  three  landscape  paintings,  consisting  of  Cascade  Lake,  Car- 
son Valley;  Emerald  Bay,  Lake  Bigler,  and  two  flower  paintings.  Total 
number  of  oil  paintings — thirteen. 

I  claim  for  the  above  the  kind  attention  of  the  honorable  committee, 
and  feel  that  they  will  award  "merit  to  whom  merit  is  due." 

HOWAED  CAMPION. 


STATEMENT  OF  D.  H.  WOODS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

I  have  received  notice  from  your  Secretary  that  you  require  competi- 
tors for  gold  medal  premiums  to  file  statement  in  writing,  setting  forth 
their  claims  to  said  medals.     In  compljnng  with  your  rule,  I  will  confine 

myself  to  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  medal  for  the  class  should 

be  awarded  to  an  artist,  instead  of  a  manufacturer. 

First — The  works  of  artists  form  a  more  attractive  feature  of  the 
exhibitions. 

Second — The  outlay  of  time  necessary  to  make  a  creditable  display,  for 
which  the  artist  can  hope  for  no  adequate  remuneration  except  the 
prizes,  and  the  influence  they  exei't  upon  his  future  business;  while  the 
manufacturer's  wares  have  a  fixed  value,  in  accordance  with  the  cost  of 
production.  _ 
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Third— The  lon^  years  the  artist  must  give  to  his  studies,  without 
remuneration,  in  order  to  fit  himself  to  make  a  creditable  display  of 

original  paintings.  .       ^     ,i     i 

In  regard  to  my  own  claims,  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  the  large 
space  Infilled,  including  portrait,  landscape,  animal,  and  still  life  painting; 
also,  to  the  award  of  the  committee  on  that  class  of  works  at  the  late 

Fair 

Eespectfully  submitted,  D.  H.  WOODS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MES.  W.  E.  BEOWN,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

Major  Beck,  Secretary: 

Dear  Sir-     In  reply  to  your  kind  favor  of  the  twenty-second,  request- 
in  o-  my  "  reasons  why  I  should  be  awarded  the  gold  medal  in  the  seventh 
department,  as  to  what  claims  I  have  as  a  competitor,"  etc.,  delicacy 
would  lead  me  to  answer  that  my  works  must  speak  for  themselves,     in 
an  artistic  point  of  view  I  believe  such  an  encouragement  as  the  bestowal 
of  that  premium  would  prove  an  incentive  to  further  progress  on  my 
part  to   become  worthy  the  proud  title  of  "  California  artist, '  which 
your  committee  have  been  pleased  to  designate  me,  as  we  all  need  some 
little  encouragement,  and  more  than  a  passing  notice  for  continued  eliorts. 
Now  for  the  facts  of  the  case.     I  have  spent  much  time  last  year  amid 
our  wild  mountain  scenery,  working  with  colors  on  the  spot,  and  teel 
that  I  have  some  fine  studies,  which  for  one  self-taught,  my  triends  are 
kind  enough  to  say  have  compared  very  favorably  with  skilled  proles- 
sionals.     And  even  at  your  last  year's  exhibition,  hanging  side  by  side 
with  those  of  a  neighboring  artist,  my  pictures  were  favorably  men- 
tioned in  three  different  criticisms  in  connection  with  those  referred  to; 
which,  although  quite  flattering  to  me,  that  my  efforts  could  be  and  had 
been  mistaken,  and  counted  in  with  those  of  a  professional,  thereby 
increasing  the   merit   of  his    display,  for   which    two   premiums  were 
awarded,  and  I  feel  well  bestowed.     Yet  that  triumph  was  not  so  great 
an  encouragement  as  a  premium,  however  trifling,  from  your  honorable 
Board,   to  inspire  me  to  further  progress.     Perhaps  you  think  as  on 
several  occasions  I  have  taken  the  first  prize  for  fruit  and  flowers,  I  ana 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  legitimate  artists  in  presuming  to  compete 
for  the  hio-hest  prize.     Yet  to  the  earnest  worker  for  and  lover  of  art, 
the  goal  will  be  reached  in  view  of  all  discouragements.     And  thus  1 
leave  my  fate  in  your  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  MES.  WM.  E.  BEOWN. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.  C.  DEVINE  &  BEO.,  OF  SACEAMENTO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  AVe.  the  undersigned,  as  competitors  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  departments  of  the  recent  Fair,  having  made  the  most  merito- 
rious exhibition  in  those  departments  (for  which  we  received  the  two 
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first  premiums),  hereby  most  respectfully  file  our  claim  for  the  gold 
medal,  and  base  our  claim  ou  the  following-  facts: 

First — All  work  exhibited  by  us  is  of  our  owu  manufacture,  and  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  no  other  person. 

Second — That  alter  due  consideration  for  business  we  will  abundantly 
prove  that  our  sole  aim  has  always  been  to  perfect  and  elevate  our  busi- 
ness in  California  by  trying  to  emulate  the  most  celebrated  sculptors, 
and  by  creating  a  friendly  rivalry  among  other  manufacturers. 

Third — That  our  large  monument  built  of  Italian  blue  or  veined 
marble  is  of  the  highest  standard  of  arcbitectural  beauty  and  finish, 
and  is  also  of  original  design,  the  product  of  our  own  brains.  That  we 
will  pit  the  aforesaid  piece  of  workmanship  against  anything  of  marble 
w^ork  of  its  nature  in  the  State.  Its  style  of  architecture  is  the  Ionic, 
though  somewhat  relieved  by  a  composite  architecture  greatly  hight- 
ening  the  brilliancy  and  etfect  of  its  apjDcarance.  Its  projections  are  so 
accurate,  and  the  relieved  work  so  small  and  fine,  that  we  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  "  masterpiece."  AVe  began  this  piece  of  work  in  March 
last,  expecting,  to  have  more  competitors,  and  advance  the  idea  that 
inasmuch  as  that  the  work  was  executed  solely  with  a  view"  to  competi- 
tion and  not  for  merchandise,  our  claim  is  thereby  enhanced.  The  cost 
of  labor  upon  it  was  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Fourth — Our  Gothic  tombstone,  with  shield  and  wa*eath  of  flowers,  we 
claim  to  be  as  true  to  nature  as  any  that  can  be  hewn  i'rom  marble  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  wreath  consists  of  an  interlaced  circle 
of  immortelles  and  lilies  (a  peculiarly  difficult  flower  to  cut),  and  is 
finished  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

Fifth — Our  scroll,  with  sleeping  infant,  is,  from  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  the  material  from  which  it  is  cut,  a  most  praiseworthy  produc- 
tion. We  append  the  following  extract  from  the  Sacramento  Beporter  of 
April  eighteenth  last: 

"In  dropping  into  the  marble  works  of  the  Devine  Brothers  we  were 
highly  2>leased  by  the  inspection  of  a  sleeping  baby  on  couch,  by  the 
beautiful  proportion  of  the  limbs  and  accuracy  of  expression,  which 
makes  it  compare  favorably  with  the  best  masters,  and  was  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Devine's  own  hand,  as  an  actual  occurrence." 

Sixth — Our  modern  style  chimney  piece  and  mantel  is  cut  from  Italian 
statuary  marble,  and  is  provided  with  side  trusses;  on  each  front  side  is 
cut  a  fruit  piece  in  bold  relief,  surrounded  and  entwined  with  the  grape- 
vine and  leaf,  which  for  accuracy  and  perfect  finish  we  challenge  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Seventh — This  statuette,  strictly  speaking,  comes  under  the  head  of 
the  sixth  department,  and  we  trust  will  serve  to  show  what  care  and 
time,  combined  with  genius,  may  do.  It  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  Virtue  and  Innocence,  and  fearing  that  in  describing  it  we  would 
•verstep  the  bounds  of  modesty,  we  most  respectfully  ask  that,  if  con- 
sistent wuth  convenience,  the  committee  will  call  upon  us  at  our  works 
and  examine  it  in  person. 

Eighth — We  are  young  mechanics  who,  in  an  honorable  desire  to  excel, 
have  given  our  care,  time,  and  means  for  the  advancement  of  our  busi- 
ness on  this  coast,  and  hope  by  your  encouragement  to  persevere  until 
it  shall  be  truly  said  California  excels  in  marble  work  and  statuary,  as 
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our  last  Fair  has  abundantly  proven  she  does  in  all  other  arts  and  indus- 
tries. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  by  your  humble  servants, 

J.  C.  DEVIiSrE  &  BEO. 

ADDENDA. 

We  view  Avith  regret  the  fact  that  mines  or  leads  of  marble  in  this  State 
are  but  poorly  developed.  We  have  ourselves  inspected  the  various  mines 
in  Amailor  and  Placer  Counties,  and  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  it,  in 
qualities  most  essential  for  working,  equals  the  Cararra  marble.  We 
are  satisfied  that  with  the  necessary  encouragement  from  the  State, 
marble  quarries  could  be  developed  which  would  not  onl}'  supply  our 
own  demands,  but  furnish  material  for  exportation,  thereby  inaugu- 
rating another  of  the  already  long  list  of  products  for  which  our  State 
has  become  famous. 

Eespectfull}'',  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  C.  DEVINE  &  BEO., 

Kos.  216  and  218  K  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth, 

Sacramento,  California. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1870. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Gentlemen:  The  committee  appointed  by  j^our  Board  to  award  the 
gold  medals  offered  by  3'our  Society  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition 
in  each  of  the  several  dejiartments  of  the  last  Fair,  would  report  that 
they  have  examined  the  articles  on  exhibition  and  have  read  and  consid- 
ered the  several  claims  filed  by  the  different  comijetitors,  and  have 
awarded  the  medals  as  follows: 

SECOND   department. 

William  Sawdon — For  California  invented  and  manufactured  sewing 
machine. 

third  department. 

F.  Foster — For  California  bookbinding.  1 

FOURTH   DEPARTMENT. 

To  Nichols,  Falvy  &  Co. — For  woodware  (tubs,  pails,  etc.),  California 
manufiicture. 

FIFTH   DEPARTMENT. 

To  B.  N.  Bugbey — For  California  wines  and  brandies. 

SIXTH     DEPARTMENT. 

To  J.  E.  Nickerson — For  exhibition  of  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 

To  Jacob  Zech — For  California  manufactured  pianos. 

The  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  above,  recommend  the  Board  to 
award,  if  they  can  consistently  do  so,  special  gold  medals  to  each  of  the 
following  parties: 

To  John  S.  Finch — For  ramie  plant  or  fiber. 
To  John  Bruener — For  furniture. 

To  the  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Company — For  samples  of  beet 
sugar. 

To  S.  W.  Shaw — For  oil  paintings. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  H.  L.  NICHOLS, 

B.  B.  BEDDING, 
J.  F.  HOUGHTON, 
LEONAED  GOSS. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  1869-70. 

AS  PvEPOETED   TO  THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE   STATE   BOARD   OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE  BY  THE  STATE  SURVEYOR  GENERAL. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Pounds  of  honey . 


Pounds  of  wool. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Number  of  lemon  trees. 


Number  of  fig  trees  . 
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Transactions  of  the 


Number   of   grape 
vines  
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vines 
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Transactions  of  the 
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Transactions  of  the 
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Transactions  of  the 
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OPENING   ADDRESS. 


DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE   STATE   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,   SEPTEM- 
BER NINETEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE. 


By  CHAS.  F.  EEED,  President. 


Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  Friends  and  Felloio  Citizens: 

The  return  of  our  great  annual  festival  again  calls  for  an  account  of 
a  year's  stewardship.  Your  partiality  has  called  me  to  this  important 
position  for  the  eighth  successive  year,  and  the  labors  of  that  year  are 
fast  hastening  to  a  close. 

At  this  time,  and  from  me,  you  will  not  expect  any  learned  discussion 
upon  the  philosophy  or  abstract  principles  of  agricultui'c.  Nor  even 
will  you  expect  any  considerable  amount  of  suggestion  or  instruction 
pertaining  to  the  future  of  your  work  as  cultivators  of  the  soil  and 
improvers  of  the  State.  These  things  will  be  ably  presented  to  you  in 
the  annual  address  soon  to  be  delivered  hy  a  gentleman  who  once  pre- 
sided over  your  body  with  great  success,  and  is  eminently  fitted,  by 
long  and  large  experience,  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

From  me  you  will  expect  only  an  account  of  our  year's  progress;  and 
this  I  propose  to  give  you  very  briefly  and  in  plain  phrase. 

At  the  time  of  our  annual  meeting,  in  January  last,  fearful  forebod- 
ings of  disastrous  drought  oppressively  rested  upon  us  all — forebodings 
which  a  season  of  unjjaralleled  scarcity  of  rain  has  since  fully  justified. 

Through  large  districts  of  our  State  the  rainfall  for  the  entire  year 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  mature  a  kernel  of  grain  or  pound  of  hay — not 
sufficient  to  keep  from  actual  starvation  large  numbers  of  the  various 
classes  of  stock — not  sufficient  to  keep  the  population  of  the  State,  as  a 
whole,  from  large  decline  in  means  and  in  courage.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  has  not  been  surprising  that  lq,rge  numbei-s  of  our  cultui'ists 
and  our  artisans  have  sought  new  homes  in  our  sister  States  and  Terri- 
tories to  the  north,  where  they  could  find  rains  more  regular,  and  the 
hopes  of  steady  accumulation  more'sure. 

Thus,  while  our  fields  Avere  barren,  our  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep 
vainly  roaming  in  search  of  I'ood;  our  laborers  out  of  employment,  our 
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artisans  unpatronized,  onr  merchants  destitute  of  custom,  and  multi- 
tudes of  our  people  leaving  us  for  scenes  of  richer  promise,  the  work  of 
getting  up  an  annual  Fair,  thou^^h  presenting  many  forbidding  aspects, 
was  entered  upon,  a  few  months  since,  with  an  unusual  fullness  of  deter- 
mination to  make  it  a  success — and  for  my  associates  I  can  truly  say, 
men  never  wrought  with  better  will,  nor  more  firmly  faced  a  foe. 

With  no  money  in  our  hands,  and  the  whole  people  groaning  under 
misfortune,  Ave  increased  both  the  size  and  number  of  purses  and  pre- 
miums for  every  class  of  industry  and  production  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  our  organization.  We  enlarged  the  accommodations  of  the 
Park  for  all  classes  of  stock,  and  the  conveniences  for  exhibitors  and 
spectators.  We  largely  improved  both  halls  of  the  Pavilion  and  added 
several  new  and  important  features.  All  this  was  done  under  the 
impression  that  our  people  are  at  all  times  equal  to  any  legitimate  emer- 
gency. How  this  impression  Avas  justified  is  evinced  by  the  results 
already  manifest.     Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  some  of  them. 

To  pass  by,  with  only  a  glance,  the  shoAv  of  native  woods,  and  the 
furniture  made  therefrom,  either  of  Avhich  would  endure  favorable  com- 
parison with  any  other,  in  any  part  of  the  Avorld;  and  the  native 
products  of  the  grape,  in  their  sparkling  beauty  and  varied  forms  of 
excellence,  and  the  display  of  fruits,  Avhic-h  most  necessarily  suffer 
largely  from  the  year  of  drought,  I  beg  to  call  especial  attention  to  the 
most  numerous  exhibition  this  Society  has  ever  seen  of  that  great  inven- 
tion— 

The  joy  of  every  wife  and  mother, 

Her  pride,  and  glory,  too; 
A  greater  balm  than  any  other, 

For  woman's  weary  woe, 

The  sewing  machine.  Well  knowing  that  the  final  triumph  of  industry 
in  California  depends  largely  upon  the  miiltiplication  and  general  use 
of  labor  saving  machinery,  we  ventured  the  expense  of  preparation  for 
an  unusual  display  in  this  department,  which  saves  so  much  labor 
where  time  and  strength  are  most  precious,  and  toil  most  exhausting  and 
costly.  And  even  the  large  preparations  we  made  have  proved  insuffi- 
cient for  the  ready  and  hearty  response  to  our  invitation.  We  have 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  furnish  the  required  space. 

Nor  has  utility  absorbed  all,  or  even  taken  the  lead.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  a  small  upper  room,  on  the  rear  of  the  corridor,  was  ample 
for  the  display  of  all  art  Avork  offered  for  exhibition.  Last  year  the 
entire  north  wall  of  the  main  building  Avas  thus  appropriated,  and  the 
department  of  fine  arts  became,  and  continued  to  the  closing  hour  of  the 
Fair,  a  marked  feature.  And  as  one  direct  result  of  that  exhibition,  a 
young  artist,  Avith  skill,  but  no  fame,  who  for  years  had  Avrought,  Avith 
unrequited  diligence,  often  hearing  "  the  Avolf  at  the  door,"  tremblingly 
hung  his  work  upon  yonder  Avail,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Fair 
received  orders  for  important  work,  which  have  continued  to  floAv  in  from 
that  day  to  this,  giving  him  constant  and  remunerative  employment  and 
establishing  for  him  a  reputation,  paving  Avith  gold  all  his  future 
path  of  life.  This  department — much  larger  last  j'ear  than  ever  before — 
has  been  so  largely  patronized,  that  instead  of  one  hundred  feet  of  wall 
space,  there  Avas  asked  for,  ten  days  ago,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet,  and  we  now  have  filled  a  gallery  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
and  that,  too,  Avith  works  many  of  which  Avould  be  coveted  by  and 
richly  grace  the  finest  palace  in  an  European  home  oi"  art. 
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Here,  too,  is  a  music  show,  which,  for  the  extent  of  its  display  and 
the  elegance  of  its  instruments,  is  entirely  without  a  rival  in  our  history, 
and  would  be  an  honor  to  any  Fair  held  in  our  land. 

We  have  also  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  furniture,  manufactured 
within  our  own  State,  from  material  grown  on  our  own  soil;  while  the 
display  of  California  manufactui-ed  vehicles  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  seen  anywhere. 

But  further  than  this,  there  have  come  "wise  men  from  the  East"  to 
show  us  the  fruits  of  their  skill  and  industry.  The  empire  of  Japan  has 
stretched  out  her  hand,  laden  with  the  elegant  products  of  her  industry, 
across  a  water}''  waste  of  ten  thousand  miles,  and  looks  you  in  the  face 
from  the  post  of  honor  this  evening;  and  surely,  after  an  impartial  exam- 
ination of  this  magnificent  display,  no  intelligent;  mind  can  despise  the 
civilization  of  the  Japanese. 

We  huve  also  instituted  a  system  of  exchanges  with  more  than  twenty 
of  kindred  institutions  in  the  older  States — sending  them  supplies  of  our 
fruits  and  grains,  and  in  return  receiving  theirs,  which  are  now  before 
you  in  this  building.  Thus,  while  this  course,  and  the  throwing  of  our 
competition  open  to  all  North  America,  has  given  us  a  national  charac- 
ter, and  the  proffer  of  Ea^ern  Asiatic  nations  to  enter  the  arena  with 
us,  an  international  character — and  this,  with  our  peculiarly  fortunate 
location,  will  in  a  short  time  render  our  exhibition  more  cosmopolitan  in 
character  than  any  other  of  the  kind  held  on  the  globe. 

We  have  also  added,  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  labor,  another 
entirely  new  feature,  a  living  floral  garden.  This  has  been  so  successfully 
arranged  and  supervised  by  one  of  the  Society's  oldest  servants  and  best 
friends,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  every  lover 
of  the  harmonious  combination  of  Nature  and  Art  who  may  attend  the 
Fair.  Nay,  1  should  not  wonder  if  its  fragrant  bowers  and  moss  cov- 
ered seats  witnessed  more  than  one  solution  of  the  problem,  how  can  two 
be  only  one? 

But  time  forbids  my  specifying  here. 

1  propose  a  trip  to  the  Park.  And  as  most  of  us  have  drunk  the  cap 
and  eaten  the  crust  and  slept  in  the  blanket  of  pioneer  toils,  a  little  remi- 
niscence, by  the  wa}^,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Though  last  week  we  were  merchants  and  statesmen,  lawj'^ers  and 
physicians,  preachers  and  politicians,  Eastern  men  and  Western  men. 
Northern  men  and  Southern  men,  Eepublicans  and  Democrats,  Catholics 
and  Pi'otestants,  Jews  and  Mahomedans,  with  characteristics  as  diverse 
as  the  forms  of  our  features  or  the  shades  of  our  faith,  yet  this  week 
here  we  meet  on  common  grounds — we  are  all  agriculturists,  believing 
in  Agricultural  Fairs,  and  loving  such  of  their  fruits  us  hot  rolls  and  fried 
chicken,  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  warm  blankets  and  2:40  teams. 

But  really,  why  so  much  ado  about  agriculture?  The  culturist  is  a 
staid,  sober,  candid  man,  not  full  of  form  and  ceremony,  nor  yet  of  shouts 
and  enthusiasm. 

His  golden  harvest  fields,  his  bleating  liocks,  and  lowing  herds,  and 
prancing  steeds,  and  flowing  vines  all  insyjiro  him  with  emotions  holier 
than  mirth,  more  dignified  than  enthusiasm. 

And  yet,  at  his  success  the  world  is  full  of  joy.  In  this  success  the 
soldier  sees  the  guarantee  of  fuller,  fresher  rations,  the  merchant  of 
enlarged  commerce,  and  the  epicure  of  more  richly  ladeii  sideboards. 
In  this  success  every  laborious  profession,  every  honest  calling,  every 
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laudable  department  of  human  effort,  is  certain  to  share.  "As  the  farmer 
thrives  so  the  whole  world  lives." 

These  annual  gatherings  of  the  great  multitude  of  our  culturists,  each 
laden  with  the  year's  experience  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  ready  :o 
cast  it  into  the  lap  of  all  the  others,  strikingl}'  remind  us  of  tiiose  go^d 
old  times  when  they  "had  all  things  in  common."  They  literally  enable 
each  of  an  hundred  men  to  learn  all  that  the  others  know  of  experi- 
ments tried  and  theories  demonstrated;  which  knowledge,  thus  diffused, 
constitutes  a  system  of  practical  education  second  to  none  ever  instituted 
for  the  instruction  of  man. 

In  this  gathering,  also,  the  various  departments  present  the  choicest 
specimens  of  their  purest  bloods — an  exhibition  of  which  any  State  or 
nation  might  be  justly  proud;  horses,  such  as  well  might  cause  a  monarch 
to  exclaim,  "My  kingdom  for  a  horse"  like  this;  bulls  more  noble  tban 
those  of  Bashan;  cows  richer  than  those  that  went  lowing  Avith. the  ark 
of  God  from  Ekron  to  Beth-Shemeth;  sheep  of  finer  fleece  than  the  vales 
of  Cashmere  ever  grew;  and  machines  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before. 

Machines  have  been  recently  invented  and  manufactured  in  this  State, 
each  of  which,  with  only  three  men  and  a  team,  is  capable  of  cutting, 
thrashing,  cleaning,  and  sacking  thirty  acres  of  wheat  per  day  that  will 
yield  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

And  such  machines  are  needed  in  a  country  where  a  single  pi'oprietor 
has  a  single  wheat  field  containing  sixty  thousand  acres.  Twenty-five 
square  miles  in  a  single  patch  of  grain!  Why,  this  man  alone  would 
need  half  a  score  of  these  machines,  and  even  then  it  would  take  him 
two  solid  months  to  gather  his  harvest. 

But  how  did  he  put  in  such  a  crop?  "With  his  gang  plows  and  chjsel 
cultivators,  to  be  sure!  By  old-fashioned  means,  had  he  set  ten  teams  at 
work,  and  thus  put  in  twenty  acres  jjer  da}*,  it  would  have  taken  him 
two  and  a  half  years  to  do  his  seeding;  and  l\y  the  corresponding  means 
of  harvest — the  cradle,  the  rake,  and  the  band — the  same  ten  men  would 
have  been  more  than  five  years  harvesting  it. 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  successful  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

We,  the  producers  of  this  State,  have  not  met  here  to  canvass  political 
issues  or  discuss  theological  science — to  unravel  the  vexed  question  of 
international  immigration,  or  to  inveigh  against  the  squandering  of  our 
public  domain — to  theorize  upon  human  equality  or  contemplate  the 
glories  of  annexing  the  whole  continent  to  our  nation;  hence  it  is  not  in 
place — would  be  impertinent — for  me  to  occupy  your  time  with  adroitly 
framed  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  a  hard  money  or  a  paj^er  cur- 
rency. These  things  might  tickle  the  fancy  of  bankers  and  brokers,  and 
inspire  enthusiasts  with  visions  of  a  country  made  rich  in  specie  by  a 
liberal  use  of  greenbacks;  but  it  M'ould  be  no  more  in  place  than  a  Coro- 
ner's jury  in  a  ball  room,  or  the  performance  of  an  ojiera  in  a  Quaker 
meeting. 

As  we  entertain  errors  we  multiply  hazards;  and  as  we  correct  them, 
we  multiply  the  means  of  success.  And  yet  errors,  radical  errors,  are 
common  among  us,  very.  One  of  these  is  that  the  railroad  communica- 
tions in  a  country  interfere  with  one  of  the  prominent  interests  of  our 
society — stock  raising.  Now  this  is  by  no  means  true — they  actually 
facilitate  it,  and  the  philosophy  of  this  apparent  paradox  is  this:  vast 
quantities  of  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  land  are  so  remote  from  market 
that  when  transportation  depends  upon  team  wagons,  the  cost  of  freight 
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is  a  positive  bar  to  successful  husbandry.  Hence  such  lands  either  lio 
entirely  waste  or  are  claimed  and  occupied  hy  people  who  erect  a  cabin, 
milk  a  cow  or  a  goat  once  a  day,  plant  a  patch  of  corn  and  squashes  to 
be  shared  in  common  by  an  equal  number  of  squalid  urchins  and  grunt- 
ing si^ecimens  of  embrj'o  bacon:  raise  a  few  chickens  to  supply  omelets 
and  egg-nogs,  and  an  occasional  four-legged  calf  with  which  to  grace  the 
return  of  a  prodigal  two-legged  one,  and  a  donkey  or  a  mule  to  pack  a 
grist  to  mill  and  his  owner  to  town  on  election  day  to  hear  the  news 
once  a  year. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  there  is  absolutely  no  demand,  no  use  for 
good  stock,  and  very  little  for  any  sort.  But  build  and  stock  and  work 
a  good  railroad  through  such  a  district  of  country,  and  you  have  com- 
pai'atively  brought  the  metropolis,  with  its  ever  increasing  demands 
and  upward  tending  prices  and  cash  payments,  to  every  door.  Now, 
these  waste  places  are  called  upon  for  holiday  poultry  and  breakfast 
steaks  and  dinner  roasts,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  extent  they 
have  never  dreamed  of;  and  under  the  influence  they  awake  to  the  j)ro- 
priety  and  profit  of  enlarging  their  operations,  cultivating  their  lands  and 
securing  to  themselves  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  as  they  pass 
through  it.  Now,  their  butter  and  their  cheese,  their  bacon  and  their 
beef,  find  buyers  at  their  own  doors.  Now,  the  price  of  grain  at  the  depot 
warrants  the  running  of  a  score  of  gang  ]>lows,  calling  for  half  a  hun- 
dred pairs  of  animals.  And  the  fanner,  thus  waked  up  by  the  loco- 
motive whistle,  will  not  be  slow  to  observe  the  advantage  of  blooded 
Devon  steers  at  the  plow,  whose  elevated  heads  and  elastic  ste^D  and  all 
day  endurance  give  him  a  hundred  per  cent  moi"e  work  than  the  best  of 
scrubs,  while  it  actually  costs  him  less  to  keep  and  manage  them;  and  of 
blooded  horses,  whose  action  and  bottom  give  him  twice  the  distance  in 
an  hour,  whether  at  the  plow  or  on  the  road,  that  he  can  safely  get 
from  the  slow  molded,  quickly  exhausted,  common  horse  of  the  country. 

And  now  how  changed  the  scene!  The  donkey,  between  the  splint- 
ered shafts  of  his  rickety  cart,  gives  place  to  a  pair  of  roadsters  and  a 
phaeton;  the  broad  expanse,  griinmed  with  gastlj' desolation,  becomes  a 
fertile  plain,  waving  with  a  golden  harvest;  plows  and  harrows  and 
reapers  and  mowers  and  thrashers  and  cleaners,  each  in  season,  and  in  its 
jjlace,  adds  life  to  the  vicAv  and  zest  to  the  scene,  until  the  whole  year 
becomes  a  gala  day  of  active,  exciting,  productive  industry.  The  farmer, 
no  longer  a  drudge  and  a  drone,  perches  himself  upon  the  elevated  seat 
of  his  improved  implements  and  with  absolute  comfort  i-ides  through  the 
work  of  the  year. 

And  of  stock,  if  any  land  on  earth  can  produce  good  stock,  it  is  this. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  of  sheep  that  the  finer  grades  deteriorate, 
grow  coarser  here.  But  our  Flints  and  i\rcConnelis  and  Websters  have 
demonstrated  the  error  of  this,  and  now  show  us  specimens  of  the  sixth 
and  eighth  generations,  actual  improvements  upon  the  imported  parents. 
Surely  our  Walshes,  Emersons,  Swezys,  Eoses,  and  Youngers  have 
shown  us  that  the  noble  Durham  here  attains  a  size  and  form  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  elegant  Devon  color,  and  symmetry,  and 
power,  and  endurance  in  the  j-oke  second  to  none,  while  the  magnificent 
Alderneys  fill  longer  buckets  and  require  larger  churns  and  more  pow- 
erful presses  than  in  any  other  land  on  earth. 

I  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  new  California  invention  for  the  making 
and  refining  of  brandies  from  the  grape  in  so  brief  a  time  antl  in  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  to  render  this  important  department  remunerative, 
instead  of  ruinous,  as  it  has  heretofore  been.     There  is  already  a  large 
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and  flourishing  institution  established  upon  a  firm  basis  in  this  city, 
which  will  give  employment  to  a  largo  number  of  men  and  a  tree  market 
for  an  unlimited  quantity  of  grapes,  which  might  otherwise  be  a  drug 
on  the  hands  of  the  grower. 

And  right  here,  lest  I  forget  it  in  a  more  appropriate  j^lace,  I  propose 
to  say  what  would  make  m}'  own  ears  tingle,  and  I  fear  unduly  excite 
me,  should  I  hoar  it  said  b}'  any  other  than  a  Califoruian,  viz:  that  it  is 
a  shame — a  disgrace — a  burning  sarcasm  ujjon  the  intelligence,  and 
industry,  and  financial  common  sense  of  California  agi'iculturists,  that  in 
such  a  country,  Avhere  dairy  products  might  be  more  abundant  and 
secured  at  less  expense  than  anyAvhere  else  in  the  land,  so  many  sit 
down  and  fold  their  hands,  or  roam  from  place  to  place  looking  for  "  situa- 
tions "  behind  the  counter,  where  they  may  sell  tape  and  calico  to  lady 
shoppers,  or  in  some  counting  room,  where  they  may  pla}'  second  fiddle 
to  an  assistant  bookkeeper's  clerk,  while  we  pay  for  the  making  and 
bringing  three  thousand  miles  a  hundred  tons  of  butter  a  week — and  all 
this  while  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  dairy  lands  as  ever  lay 
outdoor,  and  as  many  lowing  herds  of  the  best  dairy  kine  unite  in  calling 
you  young  men  to  marry  wives  and  milk  the  eows  and  make  the  butter 
and  get  the  money  for  your  purse.  If  you  have  no  capital,  take  a  farm,  as 
the  old  folks  say,  "  on  shears,"  and  my  word  for  it  the  clippings  of  those 
"shears  "  will,  the  first  year,  enable  you  to  begin  to  buy,  begin  to  breed, 
begin  to  multiply  your  stock,  begin  Lo  be  an  employer,  an  independent, 
influential  member  of  society,  and  a  benefactor  of  the  State. 

But  I  must  haste  to  the  point  I  have  put  oft*  as  long  as  possible!  I 
cannot  escape  it.     I  must  "  talk  horse  "  just  a  little. 

We  want  horses — the  best  of  horses — horses  of  pure  blood  and  easy 
pace  and  speedy  trot  and  long  endurance.  t, 

When  Pope  was  defeated,  and  Banks,  ignorant  of  the  fact,  was  march- 
ing his  gallant  band  into  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  to  save  them  all 
from  utter  ruin.  Baker,  the  successor  of  two  who  had  failed  in  the 
attempt,  must  ride  knee  deep  in  Virginia  mud,  through  a  pelting  storm, 
a  hundred  and  iwenty-four  miles  in  twenty-one  consecutive  hours,  to 
carry  dispatches  irom  the  War  Department  to  Banks,  whai  if  there  had 
been  no  thoroughbred  at  his  service?  Or,  what  if  after  the  first  twenty- 
four  miles,  and  no  relay  could  be  found  in  all  McDow^ell's  corps  equal  to 
the  task — the  horse  had  been  a  scrub,  or  a  half-breed,  would  he  have 
resumed  and  completed  the  enormous  task?  Or,  when  gaunt  with 
ninety-five  miles  of  fasting  and  foaming  he  was  put  to  the  task  of  carry- 
ing his  rider  through  a  gap,  only  twenty  yards  wide,  in  a  battalion  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  flanked  by  a  hundred  of  Virginia's  best-mounted 
cavahy,  all  ready  to  shower  him  with  bullets — would  he  have  shot 
through  that  opening  like  an  arrow,  with  his  rider  hugging  the  side  of 
his  neck,  and  then  carried  him  thirty-five  miles  further,  outstripping 
those  fresh  cavalry  chargers,  if  there  had  been  one  drop  of  cold  or 
impure  blood  in  his  veins?  JS^ever!  Such  ordeals  are  never  passed,  such 
triumphs  never  Avon,  but  by  pure  blood  and  careful  training. 

And  yet  of  the  pure  blood  and  distinct  races  of  the  horse  there  is,  per- 
haps, among  the  American  j^'ople,  less  knoAvledge  and  more  humbug 
than  upon  an}'  other  equally  important  subject.  While  we  have  at  least 
half  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  of  first-rate  horses,  we  pass  them  by  as 
only  "common  Canestoga,  or  Canadian,  or  Norman,  or  pacer,"  and  yet 
talk,  with  a  great  show  of  learning,  about  the  "  English  cart  horse,  the 
English  dray  horse,  the  Cleveland  Bay,  the  Suftblk  Punch,"  etc.,  which 
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are  about  as  real  existences  as  was  Barnum's  mermaid,  or  Mrs.  Tom 
Thumb's  baby. 

If  we  talk  horse  we  may  make  England,  and  not  America,  our  theme. 
While  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  country  good  horses,  like  good  education, 
are  common  among  the  people,  and  not,  as  in  Europe,  confined  to  princes 
and  nobles.  Here,  every  man,  old  and  young,  with  His  thousand  a  year, 
must  have  his  fast  nag.  And  yet  where  is  the  man  that  really  knows 
how  to  manage  a  horse  properly  after  he  is  broken  and  bitted? 

And  yet  genuine,  refined  horsemanship  needs  cultivating  in  our  midst, 
until  our  youth,  both  male  and  female,  can 

"  Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vault  with  such  ease  into  the  saddle 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 

Instead  of  this  it  seems  the  hight  of  our  ambition  to  so  train  our  horse 
as  to  reach  the  greatest  speed  and  bottom,  without  reference  to  such 
manner  as  will  secure  ease  to  his  reinsman  or  backer  and  economy  of 
power  to  himself  IIow  seldom  do  we  meet  a  buyer  who  loolvs  for  edu- 
cation in  his  purchase — a  mouth  that  feels  and  yields  to  a  feather's 
weight  on  the  rein,  and  the  right  foot  foremost  in  1  lie  lope — an  elevated 
crest,  and  a  chin  to  hi8.chest.  And  how  few  would  find  it  if  they  did 
seek  it,  and  fewer  still  would  know  it  when  they  found  it. 

A  pure  blooded,  well  educated  horse,  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
horseman,  whether  in  the  harness  or  the  saddle,  or  the  plow  or  the 
wagon,  on  the  road  or  on  the  track  (aside  from  "  the  human  form 
divine  ")  is  the  finest,  grandest,  noblest  creation  of  the  earth. 

To  raise  and  train  and  prove  a  horse  of  purest  blood  and  vast 
endurance  is  one  of  the  noblest  occupations  of  man.  To  hold  the  reins 
and  see  him  go,  and  mark  his  time,  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
recreations. 

I  tender  to  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  Fair,  and  congratulate  you — 
yea,  I  congratulate  the  whole  people — on  the  auspicious  opening  of  this 
Fair.  May  every  day  of  its  continuance  be  full  of  joy  to  all,  and  its 
close  a  season  of  mutual  regrets  that  we  could  not  bathe  in  its  waters, 
and  bask  in  its  sunlight,  and  recline  in  its  bowers  forever. 
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a'nnual  address. 


DELIVEKED   BEFORE   THE   STATE   AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  SEPTEM- 
BER TWENTY-SECOND,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE. 


By  T.  G.  PHELPS. 


Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen: 

Another  year,  with  its  changing  seasons  of  seed  time,  flowers  and 
harvest,  has  rolled  its  busy  round,  and  we  have  met  together  again  tor  the 
annual  display  of  the  products  of  our  skill  and  laLor,  that  each  may 
learn  from  all  the  others  whatever  experience  has  taught,  or  skill  or 
inventive  genius  may  have  developed  during  the  year,  which  may  be  of 
general  or  partial  utilit}^  in  the  futui'e,  whether  it  be  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  enlarging  of  the  variety  of  our  marketable  crops,  the 
adaptation  to  our  Avants  of  new  or  better  perfected  labor  saving  machin- 
ery, or  in  the  improvement  of  our  herds  and  folds.  How  much  we  learn 
from  each  other  from  these  annual  convocations  is  shown  by  the  great 
variety  and  tine  quality  of  the  exhibit  here  made  of  the  productions  of 
the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  and  by  the  great  variety  and  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  thoroughbred  and  judiciously  graded  domestic  ani- 
mals I  have  seen  in  3'our  stalls,  and  the  quantity  of  meritorious  labor 
saving  machinery  on  exhibition  here,  on  which  ingenuity  seems  to  have 
exhausted  skill,  and  perfection  in  manj'  instances  to  have  been  reached. 

What  kind  of  success  would  that  husbandman  meet  with  who  would 
confine  himself  to  the  use  of  the  very  best  appliances  of  twenty-five 
j'ears  ago?  Plowing  with  a  cast  iron  plow  of  inferior  mold,  reaping 
with  a  sickle,  and  thrashing  with  a  flail?  In  that  brief  period  we  have 
passed  from  the  cast  iron  plow  to  the  steel  gang,  from  the  sickle  to  the 
header,  and  from  the  flail  to  the  steam  power  and  horse  forks.  The  next 
advanced  step  will  be  to  steam  plows  and  steam  harvesters.  Eminent 
success  in  the  present  advanced  and  rapidly  advancing  age  can  oul}'  be 
obtained  by  the  farmer  b}'  raising  the  best  crops,  the  most  of  them,  and 
at  the  lowest  cost,  without  deterioration  of  his  soil — his  future  reliance 
as  the  source  of  his  future  productions.  Here  we  learn  from  each 
other's  experience  how  to  attain  the  ibrmer  and  avoid  the  latter. 

These  annual  gatherings  are  not  ojily  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
individuals,  but  equally  so  to  the  prosperit}'  of  communities  and  States. 
In  our  agricultui'al  productions,  we  are,  in  this  age  of  steamboats  and 
railroads,  in  open  competition  with  the  civilized  world.  We  need,  there- 
fore, the  most  ai^proved  appliances  of  husbandry  and  the  ripest  experience 
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of  the  practical  and  scientific.  We  have  many  advantages  in  our  favor, 
and  some  very  great  disadvantages  and  embarrassments  to  contend  with. 
These  must  all  be  summed  up  and  fully  understood,  and  then  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  successful  competition.  On  this  our  individual 
future,  and  the  future  of  our  State,  depends.  We  can  and  we  must  achieve 
success.  In  this  connection  I  have  some  practical  suggestions  to  make, 
which  ma}^  or  may  not  be  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and  which  you 
will  accept  or  reject,  as  your  greater  wisdom  and  experience  may  dic- 
tate. 1  make  them  with  the  hope  they  may  elicit  discussion,  through 
which  important  facts  may  be  evolved  and  correct  theories  established. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  California,  nothing  strikes  me  as  so  impor- 
tant as  the  furnishing  of  employment  to  all  our  people.  That  country 
is  growing  rich  or  poor,  advancing  or  retrograding,  not  in  j^roportion  to 
the  nominal  rates  of  wages  allowed  its  laboring  men,  but  more  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of  their  employment. 

While  we  in  California  maintain,  perhaps,  the  highest  rates  of  wages 
of  any  country  under  the  sun,  it  is  a  fact  as  patent  and  undeniable  as  it 
is  lamentable  that  the  average  earnings  of  our  working  men  are  not  cor- 
respondingly great,  because  we  have  a  large  idle  population,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  infancy  of  all  our  enterprises,  with  a  broader  field  open  to 
the  laboring  man,  in  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  than  ever  before  tempted  men  to  industry.  In  this  there  is 
something  radically  wrong,  which  must  be  radically  changed.  Hands 
should  not  be  without  labor  while  the  golden  harvest  invites  them  to  the 
field.  The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  condition  of  things  are  various, 
and  have  grown  out  of  our  past  and  present  surroundings.  Many  old 
Californians  are  too  restless,  and  too  much  occupied  with  the  golden 
dreams  and  visions  of  the  past,  to  settle  down  to  any  steadj^  or  safe 
employment.  If  they  would  build  themselves  houses  they  might  at 
least  be  surrounded  with  every  comfort.  The  next  most  serious  hin- 
drance to  our  prosperity  is  the  tendency  of  our  people  to  drift  into  our 
large  towns  and  cities.  This  disposition  is  not  only  manifested  by  the 
people  of  California,  but  of  the  whole  country,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  evil  tendencies  of  the  age.  One  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  State  to-day  resides  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  one 
fourth  of  the  balance  in  the  six  or  seven  next  largest  cities  of  the  State. 
Eural  life  is  fast  losing  its  charm  for  our  people,  who  are  exchanging 
their  quiet  homes  and  simple  habits,  the  pure  air  and  pleasant  scenery  of 
the  country,  for  rented  rooms  amid  the  restless  confusion  of  city  life. 

This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  While  a  few  in  cities  attain  great 
wealth  and  opulence,  it  is  to  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  a  State  must 
always  look  for  its  development  and  sources  of  wealth.  A  busy,  thriv- 
ing country  population  may  maintain  large  cities  in  the  commercial 
exchange  of  its  products,  but  large  cities  can  never  maintain  the  country. 
Cities,  as  a  rule,  absorb  more  of  wealth  than  they  create.  The  surplus 
population  of  our  cities  must  be  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical enterjjrises.  This  can  and  should  be  done,  though  large  cities  are 
by  no  means  the  proper  places  for  carrying  on  uianufacturing  enter- 
prises, for  the  reason  it  costs  the  operatives  much  more  to  live,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  product  of  their  labor,  and  there  are 
no  corresponding  advantages.  Yet  a  diversified  industry  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary  to  our  prosperity.  The  manufacturer  is  no  less 
important  than  the  farmer.  These  industries  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
That  State  is  in  the  best  condition  which  most  nearly  supplies  its  own 
wants,  and  sells  its  surplus  in  the  most  valuable  and  marketable  shape. 
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There  is  no  more  mistaken  poliej  than  that  which  would  compel  our 
people  to  become  producers  of  raw  material  only.  This  course  would 
render  us  large  sellers,  it  is  true,  but  it  would  also  render  us  equally 
large  buyers,  making  us  dependent  upon  the  fluctuations  of  foreign 
markets  instead  of  the  stability  of  our  own.  The  early  history  of  Cali- 
fornia is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  correctness  of  these  views. 
Then  we  produced  largely  a  material  which  is  the  standard  of  all  values 
the  world  over,  but  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  other  States  and 
countries  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  What  was*the  result?  Just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  profits  were  made  by  those  who 
furnished  the  supplies.  California  gold  has  built  more  palaces  on  the 
Hudson  tiian  on  the  Sacramento,  more  mansions  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton than  in  San  Francisco.  We  are  now,  with  all  our  complaints  of  dry 
seasons  and  hard  times,  gaining  in  material  wealth  faster  than  we  were 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  experience  of  every  country  which  has  confined 
itself  to  a  single  industry,  however  important,  has  been  the  same.  The 
history  of  the  Southern  States  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  war  furnished 
a  most  striking  illustration.  The  people  of  those  States,  having  control 
of  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  favored  by  a  temperate  climate, 
availing  themselves  of  a  cheap  servile  labor,  directed  their  main  atten- 
tion to  growing  cotton  for  export.  Their  product  was  in  great  demand, 
and  they  virtually  controlled  the  market.  Their  exports  were  enor- 
mous; but  did  they  increase  in  wealth  and  general  prosperity?  No — 
not  in  comparison  to  other  less  favoi'ed  sections  maintaining  mixed  indus- 
tries. New  England,  with  her  sterile  soil  and  bleak  hills,  far  outstripped 
them  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  average  comfort  of  her  jieople, 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  this  point,  as  it  is  generally  very  well  understood.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest,  then,  to  inquire  what  progress  we  are  making  towards 
supplying  our  own  wants.  In  other  words,  how  independent  have  we 
become,  through  our  own  industries,  of  the  jieople  of  other  countries? 
That  we  have  made  fair  progress  in  manufacturing,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  surrounded  us,  is  probably  true.  We  have  many 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  which  not  only  those  engaged  in  them,  but 
the  State,  may  well  be  proud.  But  should  we  be  content  with  what  we 
have  done?  By  no  means.  We  now  ship  away  seven  or  eight  million 
dollars'  worth  of  wool.  This  wool,  manufactured,  would  sell  for  twenty 
millions,  at  least.  Why,  when  we  have  idle  labor,  should  not  this  value 
be  added  to  it?  We  export  hides,  import  boots,  shoes,  and  harness.  We 
export  timber  and  import  furniture,  and  yet  we  have  the  finest  woods 
for  furniture  on  this  coast  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  export  wheat 
and  import  agricultural  machinery;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  cata- 
logue, and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  men  are  importunate  for 
the  opportunity  to  labor.  This  is  a  wrong  to  the  poor,  who  should  be 
encouraged  to  add,  by  their  industry,  to  their  own  comfort  and  the 
wealth  of  the  State. 

Let  every  effort  be  made  to  foster  and  encourage  manufacturing 
interests  of  every  sort,  in  every  part  of  the  State.  Let  them  have  the 
protection  they  need  to  nurse  them  into  life  and  full  growth.  To  extend 
this  to  them  is  no  less  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  than  the 
manufacturer,  so  intimately  blended  are  all  these  interests.  The  man 
who  can  successfully  establish  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  however 
small,  is  a  public  benefactor,  and  should  be  honored  as  such. 

These  industries  have  been  greatly  checked,  no  doubt,  by  the  diff'er- 
ences  which    have   arisen    between  the   emploj'ers  and   the   employed 
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relative  to  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor,  or  what  many- 
are  pleased  to  call  the  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  is  through 
individual  enterprise,  where  thut  is  practicable,  and  where  it  is  not,  the 
combination  of  the  capital  of  the  opei'ators  in  cooperative  organizations. 
It  would  seem  that  these  associations  should  give  to  operatives  exactly 
what  they  earn,  and  leave  them  free,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  fix  the 
hours  of  toil  to  suit  their  own  convenience  and  interests.  As  nothing 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  formation,  it  is  surjjrising  they  have  not 
been  more  generally  resorted  to.  One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  every  man's 
duty  to  hinaself,  to  his  family,  and  to  society,  to  be  as  indeiiendent  as 
possible  of  all  others  in  the  control  of  his  labor,  and  in  reaping  all  the 
fruits  therefrom. 

Who  can  contemplate  a  life  less  interesting,  more  perfectly  bereft  of 
every  ambitious  hope  of  improved  condition,  than  one  spent  as  a  journey- 
man mechanic,  or  as  an  operative  in  a  manufacturing  establishment?  In 
such  a  life  the  ordinary  stimulus  which  impels  men  to  action  is  wanting, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  men  become  restless  and  com- 
plaining. Everj"  man  who  employs  himself  will  find  that  he  is  his  own 
best  paymaster,  and  with  himself  he  will  never  have  any  disputes  about 
rates  of  pay  or  hours  of  labor,  nor  will  he  be  ordered  by  his  society  to 
strike,  and  as  a  consequence  see  his  family  starve,  while  he  remains 
unemployed.  If  men  cannot  control  their  own  labor  in  our  cities,  how 
much  better  than  idleness,  or  at  least  the  uncertainty  of  employment, 
would  be  a  farm  in  the  country.  Here  at  least  all  can  place  themselves 
above  want,  if  they  will  depend  upon  their  own  labor  and  not  make 
farming  a  hazardous  speculation.  But  many  will  say  there  is  no  land 
within  their  reach.  Is  this  true?  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates the  amount  of  land  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes  in  this  State 
to  be  about  sixty-five  million  acres,  and  fifteen  million  in  addition  as 
suitable  for  grazing  only.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  there  was 
of  this  amount  under  fence  four  million  fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  acres,  and  under  cultivation  but  one  million  five  hundred  and 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  acres. 

Probably  there  is  not  now  more  than  six  million  acres  under  fence, 
and' two  million  five  hundred  thousand  under  cultivation.  These  esti- 
mates, which  are  believed  to  be  large,  would  show  that  but  ten  per  cent 
of  our  agricultural  land  is  yet  under  fence,  and  less  than  four  per  cent 
under  cultivation. 

This  shows  that  there  is  not  only  room  for  all  our  people  who  desire 
to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  for  more  than  twenty  times  the  number  we 
now  have.  At  first  thought  we  are  staggered  by  such  a  calculation  as 
this;  but  if  we  take  a  ride  from  Yolo  County  to  the  north  line  of  the 
State,  and  from  the  Stanislaus  to  the  Colorado  Eiver,  or,  if  we  spread 
before  us  the  map  of  California,  and  pencil  off  that  portion  of  the  State 
which  is  now  actually  occupied  by  the  agriculturist,  we  shall  see  the 
estimate  is  a  true  one,  and  that  the  amount  of  land  actually  cultivated 
contrasts  with  the  area  of  the  State  as  an  ordinary  garden  does  to  a 
farm.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  State  should  use 
all  their  influence  to  have  this  vast  unoccupied  domain  held  for  those 
who  are  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  believed  by  men  of  enlarged  views  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  withdraw  from  sale  all 
its  public  lands,  and  hold  them  as  the  free  heritage  of  the  poor  under 
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the  iiomestead  law.  The  wealth  of  a  State  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  its  citizens;  its  growth  in  wealth  depends  upon  their  aggre- 
gate earnings.  True  economy  therefore  dictates  the  placing  of  every 
man  in  a  position  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  by  his  industry. 
How  can  so  good  a  disposition  of  our  public  domain  be  made,  therefore, 
as  to  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  thereby  enable  them  to  become  producers 
Avho  might  otherwise  be  a  tax  upon  the  energies  of  others.  Every  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  actually  occupied  will  not  only  steadily  increase 
in  value,  but  on  an  average  will  turn  off  more  in  value  each  year  than  the 
price  of  its  purchase;  yet  every  dollar  realized  from  it  from  year  to  year 
will  generally  be  expended  in  the  support  and  education  of  the  family 
occupying  it,  and  the  purchase  price,  if  the  occupants  be  comj)elled  to 
pay  it,  will  hang  over  him  for  years,  if  not  paralyzing  his  energies,  at 
least  clouding  his  hopes.  The  passage  of  the  homestead  law  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Let  all  unite  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  men 
of  the  country,  in  the  interest  of  an  enlightened  humanity,  and  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  in  demanding  that  the  public  domain  be  set  apart 
forever  as  the  free  inheritance  of  our  own  and  our  immigrant  poor.  Let 
us  at  once  demand  of  the  next  Legislature  a  repeal  of  the  law  whereby 
speculators  have  become  possessed  of  large  tracts  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands — the  very  choicest  we  have.  Let  these,  too,  be  held,  if  not 
without  price,  at  least  for  those  who  will  cultivate  them.  Let  it  be 
understood  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  those  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  a  bad  law;  the  fault  is  in  the  law  which  permits  them  to  profit 
off  the  poor,  or  what  is  more  frequently  the  case,  embarrass  the  poor 
without  profit  to  themselves. 

The  system  of  farming  hitherto  followed  is  both  wasteful  and  disad- 
vantageous, but  it  is  believed  to  be  wholly  the  outgrowth  of  the  peculiar 
embarrassments  under  which  we  have  labored.  Farmers  have  relied 
almost  wholly  upon  a  single  kind  of  crop.  This  failing,  the}^  have  failed. 
Nothing  can  be  more  risky.  But  it  has  been  heretofore  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  majority  to  diversify  their  crops  and  combine  farming  with 
stock  raising,  because  of  the  great. cost  of  dividing  up  their  farms  with 
fences  so  as  to  admit  of  this  kind  of  husbandry.  JBut  if  we  would  farm 
profitably  this  must  be  done.  Meat  and  bread  must  be  grown  together 
if  we  would  not  deteriorate  our  soil.  This  is  a  truth  well  known  to  our 
farmers,  and  yet  one  to  which  we  have  so  far  paid  little  attention.  But 
he  who  so  farms  as  to  exhaust  his  soil  makes  a  present  j)rofit  only  to 
insure  a  future  loss.  The  farmer  who  grows  grain  and  raises  no  stock, 
as  too  many  do,  wastes  the  profits  Avhich  should  be  realized  in  the  glean- 
ing of  his  stubbles,  in  the  utilizing  his  straw  stacks — a  profit  equal  to 
what  farmers  make  in  many  j^arts  of  the  world.  The  stubbie  and  straw 
from  a  grain  field,  properly  cared  for,  are  worth  more  to  the  stock  raiser 
than  the  natural  grasses  which  would  grow  upon  the  same  land.  This 
shows  at  once  the  importance  of  combining  the  two  interests.  As  fast 
as  men  can  prepare  themselves  to  carry  on  this  better  system  of  farming, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  so,  and  until  then,  in  common  justice,  the 
obnoxious  law  requiring  A  to  fence  his  grain  field  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  B's  stock  should  be  repealed.  Each  man  should  be  enabled  to 
possess  his  own.  This  policy  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  an  inferior 
against  a  superior  one  is  a  blighting  wrong,  which  has  worked  a  great 
injury  to  the  State. 

Among  the  very  best  indications  for  our  future  prosperity  are  the 
preparations  being  made  for  irrigation  in  that  section  of  the  State  most 
needing  it — the  San  Joaquin  Valley.     This  great  valley,  the  most  exten- 
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sive  in  area  and  rich  in  the  earthy  salts  of  any  we  have,  is  so  subject 
to  drought  as  to  make  farming  exceedingly  hazardous.  It  is  time  the 
great  rivers  penetrati'ng  it,  which  run  at  full  banks  during  the  season 
their  waters  are  needed  by  the  agriculturist,  should  be  utilized.  Nothing 
gives  me  such  buoyant  hopes  for  the  future  of  this  great  section  as  the 
work  now  going  on  for  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers 
over  the  dry  but  rich  plains,  for  they  contain  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  to  the  farmer,  which  cannot  be  estimated,  but  which  far  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  golden  sands  that  once  lined  their  banks.  The  San 
Joaquin  and  Tulare  Valley,  for  it  is  one  valley,  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  one  third  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  But  unlike  New 
York,  there  is  necessarily  no  waste  land  on  the  whole  of  it,  while  the 
average  quality  of  its  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  its  favorable  climate,  is 
equal  to  the  very  best  river  bottoms  in  that  State.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  therefore,  that  this  valley,  irrigated,  as  it  may  be,  by  the  flowing 
streams  nature  has  provided,  is  capnble  of  producing  a  larger  agricul- 
tural product  than  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  and  of  far  greater 
value,  because  of  the  superior  quality  and  greater  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions. Among  the  productions  of  this  great  district  of  country,  which 
may  be  marketed  in  the  future  in  almost  limitless  quantity,  are  wines, 
brandies,  cotton,  and  beet  sugar.  Americans  have  had  little  experience 
in  irrigation,  and  naturally  ask  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
soil.  The  answer  is,  there  is  no  soil  needing  it  which  will  not  be 
improved  by  it,  if  properly  applied,  and  this  answer  embraces  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  up  to  the  present  moment.  When  should  it  be 
applied?  For  cereals,  and  in  fact  most  all  annuals,  from  October  to 
3Iay.  If  applied  later,  unless  there  is  a  growth  of  trees,  alfalfa,  or  some 
other  crop  on  the  ground  to  shade  it,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  light  clay  loams  and  kindred  soils,  causing  them  to  become 
compact  and  hard.  There  is  no  farming  land  in  this  State  which  will 
not  produce  a  full  crop  in  the  diyest  season,  if  once  thoroughly  satu- 
rated by  irrigation,  in  October,  November,  or  December.  Prom  that 
time  on  the  rainfall  will  always  be  sufficient  to  supply  surface  moisture, 
until  the  sun  reaches  altitude  enough  to  draw  up  the  supply  held  below 
the  surface  by  capillary  attraction.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
reference  is  made  to  a  farmer  in  San  Joaquin  who  flooded  a  j^art  of  his 
lands  in  the  Winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  harvesting  there- 
from a  full  cropthat  year,  and  another  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  from  the  unexhausted  moisture  from  the  irrigation  of  the  year 
before,  while  his  crops  on  adjoining  land  entirely  failed. 

Among  the  flrst  of  new  enterprises  should  be  classed  that  of  making 
sugar  from  beets.  One  company  engaged  in  this  business,  at  least,  has 
met  with  very  satisfactory  success.  I  refer  to  the  California  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  whoso  works  are  located  at  Alvarado,  in  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda. This  company  has  in  more  than  five  hundred  acres  to  beets,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  will  make  one  and  one  quarter  million 
pounds  of  sugar,  Avorth  in  the  San  Francisco  market  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
product  even  in  this  worst  of  seasons  we  have  ever  known,  will  reach 
three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

The  sugar  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  can  readily  be  put  into  any 
desirable  shape,  whether  loaf,  lump,  crushed,  granulated,  or  pulverized. 
The  average  annual  importation  of  sugar  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
is  something  more  than  fifty  million  pounds,  worth,  duties  paid,  about 
five  million  dollars.     This  is  a  very  considerable  drain  upon  our  wealth 
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and  resources      To  buy  this  amount  of  sugar  requires  the  exportation, 
and  resources      x         y  crop  from  more  than  three  hun- 

t^^:    :^:^^T:;^U  whUe  less  ^han  fifteen  thousand  acres 
wnnld  nroduee  the  su-ar.  with  far  less  drain  upon  the  soil  used. 

The  ixi;eriment  of  making  sugar  here  having  proved  an  entire  succes 
in  everv^a-ticular,  U  is  confidently  predicted  that  ^\'^%/'^''JZa 
To  day  4e  will  produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  an  the  Pacific  States  and 
TerntoHes   and  in  ten  veavs  we  will  send  to  other  States  and  countries, 
of  our  own  productionrtlirec  times  the  amount  we  "O^^j/I^Pfj;^-     .     ^^ 

There  is  now  quite  a  large  amount  of  flax  raised  m  this  fetate  loi  tne 
seed  a  one  no^i.e  being  mSde  of  the  fiber.  This  is  a  great  ^'^Y'^  wh  ch 
houhl  if 'possible,  be  ^;voided.  Cannot  some  ^.^-P -ethod  be  de^.^^ 
for  preparing  this  fiber  for  use.  though  it  may  be  m  the  coai  sest  P\^'l''^^^^^ 
such  ai  grain  ba^s  or  rope?  He  who  can  utilize  this  material  and  pi  e^  ent 
its  waste  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  State.  ^     .  ^,  ^,„,. 

One  experiment,  at  feast,  upon  ji  scale  sufficiently  large    o  test  om 

climite  ai^d  soil  fm-  raising  cotton  «— ^^^'^^^Yhe'Mri'c^d'Elver  fivelr 
embracing-  seventy  acres  is  now  growing,  on  the  Meiced  Kivei,  nve  oi 
ix  mil  ^  below  L  Town  of  Snellmgs.     When  I  ^-^^V^^^^ 
visitinu-  the  field,  some  six  weeks  ago,  the  c;otton  ^^^^^f^^  ^^^jf i^ 
conditfon,  with  the  early  seedballs  closed.     The  ^.^'^'^^^^^^^^f.'^^^^.^'l^e? 
probably  now  about  commencing,  and  will  f^'^'^'lZ^nnthlJ^^^^ 
or  Dec/mber      Experienced  cotton  growers  trom  the  Southem  btates 
^tc^m^^^that  tills  field  was  a  tair  average  oi"  f «  crop  m  Loui^.^ 
and  would  probably  yield  three  fourths  ot  a  ^^^^^^  S^^^^^.^^I^'f  ,^en 
the  acre      The  entire  crop  was  planted  and  cultivated  b}  thite  men. 
This  i^  more  groun.l,  I  amTnformid,  than  tbo  same  men  could  hav^ecu^ 
vated  in  the\Southern  States.     The  experiment  therefore    Ms  Ua  to 
prove  a  satisfactorv  one,  and  it  is  quite  probable  we  may  heiea.tei  be 
able  to  add  cotton  to  our  regular  productions.  ,„>  hr-uidv  seem^ 

The  raisin cr  of  -n-apes  and  the  manutacturcot  wine  ana  biana.>  seems 
noli^rt::  firmly^sLblished  as  one  of  our  leading  ^^^-jst  proh  =^ 
industries.     There  is  no  longer,  I  am  mtormed,  any  difiiculty  i"  n^'  ^^^^^^^^ 
n''  the  entire  product  at  remunerative  rates,  and  it  is  quite  probable^ the 
demand  will  increase  faster  than  the  production  <^-^^^\  '^^l^^;;^^^^^^;.',.  ^^^^^ 
ve-irwe  produced  six  million  -allons  of  wme,  worth  three  m  Ihon  six 
u;^7ed  ^Jiousand  dollars,  and^one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gall o^^ 
of  brandy,  worth,  duties  unpaid,  one  hundred  and  tweh.e  tbmi.and  five 
hundred  dollars.     This  year  it  is  estimated  we  wil    produce  Irom  eight 
m  Uion  to  ten  million  gallons  of  wine,  worth  say  four  j-ll'^^ /.^^^-j- 
dred  thousand  dollars^md  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  ot  b  andy, 
wonh  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  -^  f  is  fair    o  c.lc^a  e 
that  this  ratio  of  increase  in  production  and  values  ^^'^  ^^^^^^'^P  j"^.  \^^  ^>  ^"^Yf 
to  come      It  is  estimated  by  our  principal  wme  merchants  that  one  nan 
IrouTproduct  is  consumed  by  tL  States  to.  the  east  ot  us  while  tliey 
are  re<.-ularly  shipped  to  Mexico,  South  America,  Sandwich  Islands,  Aus- 
tral a  "japan    China,  England,  and  occasional  lots  to  the  continent  of 
Eui^^e     From  every  part%f  the  world  to  which  they  are  sent  tau-'ei^rts 
come  back  as  to  their  excellence,  and  orders  increase,  ^b^)^';":^  ^J^^;^,.^^^^^^ 
have  a  better  standing  abroad  than  at  home.     Ot  course  their  ^611^^.1^^^ 
has  suffered  somewha't  from  unskilled  makers,  and  trom  eountertei    ng. 
Messrs.  I.  Laudsberger  A:  Co.  are  now  putting  up  one  tl^ousaiid  fax  e  hun- 
dred dozen  per  month  of  their  champagne  wine,  and  are  unable  to  ."VPly 
the  demand!    What  may  we  not  expect  from  this  industry,  vx  hen  we 
reflect  that  the  entire  champagne  district  ot  France  is  not  greater  in  era 
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than  Sonoma  county,  and  yet  employs  ten  thousand  men  in  cultivation 
of  the  grajje,  and  ten  thousand  more  in  the  preparation  of  the  wine  for 
market?  We  have  now  thirty-five  million  bearing  vines  growing  on 
forty-seven  thousand  acres.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  grapes 
is  aboi^  sixty  dollars,  but  the  choice  varieties  will  jiold  one  hundred 
dollars  or  more,  and  this  too  on  our  poorest  soil.  What  more  profit- 
able or  sure  investment  can  a  poor  man  desire?  Uncle  Sam  gives 
the  land,  and  his  own  labor  is  sufficient  to  put  out  a  vinej'ard  from 
which  a  sure  annual  revenue  may  be  derived  for  himself  and  his  children. 
One  of  the  strange  peculiarities  of  our  people,  showing  their  singular 
attachment  to  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture,  may  be  noted 
in  the  fact  that  while  we  are  sending  wine  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe — a  wine  that  we  know  to  be  pure  juice  of  the  grape — we  imported 
auring  last  year  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-seven  gallons  of  wine,  costing,  duties  paid,  more  than  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Would  any  other  peojjle  under  the  sun  be  guilty  of  thus  patronizing 
a  foreign  product  and  market  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  and  that,  too, 
at  their  individual  cost? 

Time  is  not  alforded  me  to  mention  other  industries,  both  in  farming 
and  manufacturing,  which  at  least  bid  fair  to  succeed,  and  which  will  be 
watched  by  our  people  witli  the  deepest  iiiterest.  In  our  domestic 
animals  we  are  making  a  gradual  but  steady  improvement.  That  we 
are  taking  the  pains  witli  our  herds  which  true  economj-  would  dictate, 
however,  cannot  be  contended. 

There  are  many  yet  who  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  it  costs  just  as 
much  and  often  more  to  raise  a  poor  horse  or  cow  than  it  does  a  good 
one;  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  sheep  which  will  shear  three 
pounds  of  inferior  wool  as  it  does  a  thoroughbred  Merino  or  Cotswold, 
which  will  yield  a  fleece  of  six  jjounds  of  superior  quality. 

If  one  will  pay  the  cost  of  raising,  what  an  enormous  profit  must  the 
other  yield?  If  I  was  called  upon  to  name  the  class  of  persons  who 
have  done  most  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  say,  that  according  to  their  numbers,  those  men  who 
have  emploj'ed  their  time  and  experience  imd  embarked  their  capital  in 
the  improvement  of  our  domestic  animals  are  entitled  to  this  great  dis- 
taiction.  From  the  improvement  already  ert'ected,  I  think  it  safe  to  say 
the  value  of  our  herds  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Let  the  improve- 
ment go  on  until  it  shall  be  our  boast  to  say,  California  raises  none  but 
the  best. 

To  the  ladies,  whose  splendid  exhibition  makes  up  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  this  great  display  of  labor  and  skill,  not  being  a 
judge  of  the  materials  so  artistically  arranged  by  their  fair  hands,  I  only 
feel  competent  to  say,  that  for  the  general  interest  they  have  added  to 
the  Fair  the}'  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  tlyinks  of  the  Society.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  justly  claim  to  be  making  fair  progress  as  a  people. 
But  should  we  be  content  with  this?  No;  not  so  long  as  we  have  an 
idle  man  among  us,  or  a  physical  want  or  comfort  uusupplied;  not  so 
long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  an}'  other  country  for  a  single  article 
which  we  can  produce;  not  so  long  as  we  have  to  depend  upon  other 
countries  for  ships  to  carry  our  surplus  products  away.  This  shipping 
can  and  must  bo  supplied  by  ourselves.  The  world  does  not  furnish 
such  materials  for  wooden  and  composite  ships  as  are  found  on  this 
coast. 
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We  have  now  a  cheap  process  for  preserviui:?  this  wood  from  rot,  and 
therefore  making  it  as  durable  and  even  more  desirable  than  iron.  Ship 
building-  should  at  once  become  a  leading  industry.  We  have  now  just 
begun  to  realize  something  of  that  Oriental  trade  to  which  we  have  been 
looking  forward  for  a  long  time,  expecting  it  to  add  largely  to  our 
wealth,  and  give  an  impetus  to  all  our  industries.  Within  the  last  thirty 
days  there  have  been  received  from  China  and  Japan  more  than  two 
million  nine  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  Avorth  of  merchandise 
for  transition  across  the  continent.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  trade 
which  will  revolutionize  the  old  currents  of  commerce.  Within  a  few 
yeai'S  San  Francisco  ought  to  become  the  emporium  for  the  exchange  of 
Oriental  products  and  the  monetary  exchanges  of  the  world.  Her 
position  commands  both  these,  and  she  will  some  day  attain  to  this  com- 
mercial and  monetary  greatness.  It  depends  iipon  us  to  say  how  soon 
that  day  will  be  reached. 

We  have  great  interests  confided  to  our  care.  Let  us  remember  that 
in  activity  there  is  life,  and  that  indolence  is  mental  and  physical  death. 

We  should  be  duly  thankful  that  the  great  disposer  of  events  has  cast 
our  lot  in  this  favored  land,  with  its  genial  climate,  its  grand  scenery, 
its  limitless  productions,  and  its  possible  future,  more  grand,  more 
glorious  than  any  spot  of  earth  uj^on  which  the  sun  shines.  Let  it  be 
the  ambition  of  each  of  us  to  see  who  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  name 
written  highest  among  those  who  have  advanced  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth. 
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STATE     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY 


THE    YEAR    1871. 


Date. 


On  what  account. 


1871. 

January  28 

March  1.... 

April  1 

April  11.... 

May  9 

June  12 

July  3 

July  13 

August  5... 
August  15. 

August  19. 
Sept.  9 


Sept.  15. 
Sept.  18. 


Sept.  19. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

Memberships 

A.  A;  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

A.  A*.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

State  appropriation,  1870 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park v 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

A.  A.  Wood,  balance  of  month's  rent 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

On  warrant  of  State  appropriation 

Entrance 

From  C.  B.  Polhemus,  entrance  money 

A.  T.  Eenwick,  amount  drawn  by  Society  pre 

mium  last  Fair 

A.  A.  Wood,  rent  of  Park 

Chase  &  Bowley,  pool  privilege 

Membership  tickets  sold  since  last  election,  fifty 

four,  at  $5  each 

Bar  pi-ivileges 

Entrance  to  two-year-old  race 

Eeceipts  at  Park,  per  T.Hall 

Eeceipts  at  Pavilion,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entrance  to  race,  per  E.  Mills,  at  bank 

Eeceipts  at  Park,  per  T.  Hall 

Eeceipts  at  Pavilion ,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entries  to  race,  per  E.  Mills,  at  bank 

[Entries  to  race,  per  Beck 


Amount. 


$305  00 
300  00 
305  00 
305  00 

3,000  00 
305  00 
305  00 
200  00 
105  00 
305  00 

5,000  00 

2,740  00 
200  00 

20  00 

240  00 

1,750  00 

270  00 

105  00 

75  00 

2,078  75 

2,459  50 

930  00 
2,227  00 
1,455  00 

790  00 
2,700  00 
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Date. 


On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Sept.  20. 

(( 
Sept.  21. 

cc 

a 

Sept.  22. 

l( 

Sept.  23. 

<( 

(( 
Sept.  29.. 


October  3. 
October  6. 


At  Park,  per  T.  Hall 

At  Pavilion,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entries  to  race,  per  E.  Mills 

At  Park,  per  T.  Hall 

At  Pavilion,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entries  to  race,  per  E.  Mills 

At  Park,  per  T.  Hall 

At  Pavilion,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entries  to  races,  per  E.  Mills 

E.  Parsons,  cider  privilege 

At  Park,  per  T.  Hall 

At  Pavilion,  per  J.  Tingman 

Entries  to  races,  per  E.  Mills 

From  E.  L.  Eobertson  ct  Son,  rent  of  feed  rooms 

at  Park 

Received  from  A.  A.  Wood  for  rent  of  Park 

Justin  Gates  &  Bros.,  rent  of  soda  privilege 

G.  N.  Swezy,  on  silver  pitcher  of  last  j^ear  (over 

value)  

State  warrant  appropriation 

Received  of  Thomas  Orchard,  diploma  frame 

J.  C.  Devine<fc  Co 

S.  I.  Gregory 


Total. 


61,802  35 
1,308  90 

620  00 
2,619  17 
1,352  50 

740  00 
1,751  55 
1.021  55 

'800  00 

51  00 

1,364  25 

490  50 

720  00 

50  00 

220  00 

50  00 

25  00 
3,000  00 

9 


25 

00 
00 


$44,044  27 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  balance  overdrawn  on  treasury 

Cash  paid  H.  C.  Kirk,  premium  of  1870 

G.  W.  Whitlock,  fixing  seats  for  election 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  Sacramento  Directory 

D.  Bush,  balance  gas-fitting  bill 

L.  Deitz,  premium  1870 

Ben.  Bullard,  Jr.,  Clerk  election 

L.  Stanford,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Locke  &  Lavenson,  door  mat 

Bally  Record,  advertising 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

F.  E.  Patton,  Clerk  election 

E.  J.  Merkeley,  premium  1870 

A.  B.  Gilbert,  premium  1870 

Telegram  

Expressage  on  Turf  Register.. 

Post  Office  stamps 

Expressage  on  seed 

Newspapers  containing  report  of  proceedings  of  Board 

Robert  Beck's  salary  for  February 

J.  E.  Parker,  bridle 

Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  diploma  frames 

A.  J.  Steiner,  premium  1870 .' 

C.  W.  Clark,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

C.  W.  Clark,  one  stall  at  Park 

Robert  Allen,  bill 

D.  Gardner,  wood 

E.  F.  Aiken,  trees 

Jas.  T.  Stratton,  premium,  1870,  $50;  trees,  $21 

R.  S.  Carey,  one  share  Union  Pai'k  stock 

T.  Durkin,' trimming  trees 

J.  B.  Turner,  trimming  trees 

I.  N.  Hoag's  bill 

Robert  Beck's  salar}^,  March 

Hanks  &  Wilson,  setting  tanks 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  four  water  tanks 

Telegrams 

Expressage  on  books. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  envelops 

Postage  stamps 

Capital  Savings  Bank,  for  $160  currency,  at  9H,  and  paid 

assessment  to  Turf  Congress,  $80  curi*ency,  and  new  rules, 
$80  currency— $160 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  to  send  circulars 

Secretary's  traveling  expenses  during  1870 

W.  Williamson,  Course  Clerk,  1870 '.. 

B.  F.  Hastings,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

28 


5,151  54 
5  00 
4  50 

3  50 
84  35 
20  00 

4  00 
100  00 

3  50 
3  00 


5 

00 

4 

00 

25 

00 

30 

00 

1 

25 

3 

00 

10 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

150 

00 

10 

00 

13 

50 

50 

00 

100 

00 

7 

00 

78 

00 

10 

00 

193 

25 

71 

00 

100 

00 

5 

00 

19 

50 

150 

00 

150 

00 

16 

00 

100 

00 

1 

00 

3 

50 

10 

00 

10 

00 

146 

00 

6 

00 

300 

00 

25 

00 

100 

00 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Mural  Press,  advertising 

E.  F.  Aiken,  trees 

A.  A.  Wood,  for  boxing  and  watering  trees 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  April 

I.  N.  Hoag,  account  of  salary 

City  taxes  on  Union  Park 

Peter  Burnes,  premium  1870 

A.  Steiner,  filling  diplomas 

A.  A.  \Yood's  bill 

Eobert  Beck's  salary  for  May 

I.  N.  Hoag,  account  salar}-.. 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  spout  and  door 

Dr.  Harkness,  one  sbare  Union  Park  stock 

Dr.  Cluness,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Post  Office  bill 

Gleason  Brothers'  bill 

Hunt  ct  Wilson's  bill 

Eobert  Beck's  salary  for  June 

A.  A.  Wood's  bill 

I.  N.  Hoag,  on  account  salary 

Miss  J.  N.  Andnair,  premium  1870 

John  A.  Smith,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Eobert  Beck,  salary  for  July 

J.  S.  Harbison,  premium  1870 

I.  X.  Hoag,  on  account  of  salary 

H.  H.  Pearson,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

E.  M.  Smith,  premium  1870 

I.  N.  Hoag,  on  account  salary 

W.  Bacon,  carpenter 

Dusenbury ,  carpenter 

T.  Marshall,  carpenter 

Todhunter,  carpenter 

A.  Keith  ley,  carpenter 

P.  Chatterton,  carpenter 

Insurance  on  building 

I.  N.  Hoag,  on  salary  order 

H.  Cookslej',  masonry 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary 

Fred.  Werner,  sixteen  stalls  at  eight  dollars , 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  Xo.  1 , 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  2 , 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  3 , 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  4 , 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  5 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  6 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  7 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  8 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  two-yeai'-olds,  SlOO;  entrance  added,  §75 

E.  T.  Brown,  boat  purse 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  9 


8  6  00 

10  00 

78  75 

150  00 

200  00 

42  75 

5  00 
9  75 

36  00 
150  00 
100  00 

6  50 
100  00 
100  00 

12  00 

90  62 

90  00 

150  00 

55  00 

100  00 

3  00 

100  00 

150  00 

5  00 

100  00 

100  00 

15  00 

100  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

158  50 

32  13 

20  00 

114  72 

128  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

1,200  00 

175  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  10 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  11 

E.  T.  Brown,  purse  No.  12 

E.  T.  Brown,  special  purse 

E.  L.  Eobertson  &  Son,  feed 

Booth  &  Co.,  shakes 

E.  Todhunter,  carpenter 

E.  Otis,  laborer 

John  Tenbrook,  labor 

F.  M.  Marshall,  carpenter 

A.  Keathley,  policeman,  six  days 

A.  Keathley,  laborer 

Isaac  Galloway,  labor,  six  days 

M.  T.  Howard,  labor,  six  days 

W.  J.  Eobertson,  horse  hire 

James  Casserl}'^,  horse  hire 

P.  Mc  Go  wan,  policeman 

Samuel  Deal,  policeman 

John  Wooster,  policeman 

Mrs.  Jackson,  chambermaid 

M.  Dusenberry,  carpenter  at  Park 

Orleans  Hills  Vinicultural  Association,  premium 

P.  Chatterton,  carpenter 

E.  S.  Carey,  labor 

E.  S.  Carey,  wood 

William  Collins,  policeman 

Mrs.  M.  Carrington,  premium 

James  Harvey,  Marshal 

E.  Eockforth,  police 

W.  M.  Millard,  stair  keeper 

H.  H.  Holton,  stair  keejier ." 

John  Studeras,  premium 

Mrs.  N.  Clark,  premium 

William  Harron,  ticket  clerk 

W.  T.  Crowell,  doorkeeper 

D.  J.  Simmons,  doorkeeper 

Isaac   Galloway,  labor 

S.  H.  Davis,  hardware  bill 

E.  Johnson,  cleaning  closet  at  Park 

Ej)h.  Burns,  labor .^. 

Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  tank 

Miss  Annie  Gerber,  premium 

John  Nickerson,  police 

E.  G.  Jefferis'  bill 

James  Johnson,  whitewashing  and  cleaning  Pavilion. 

O.  C.  Casey's  bill 

S.  Cotton,  labor  at  Pavilion 

G.  W.  Whitlock,  labor., 

James  Contell's  bill , 

W.  Cortus'  bill 


5^1,500  00 

1,200 

00 

750 

00 

50 

00 

93 

00 

250 

00 

110 

00 

21 

00 

36 

00 

124 

00 

18 

00 

67 

00 

18 

00 

33 

00 

33 

00 

24 

00 

18 

00 

24 

00 

24 

00 

15 

00 

92 

00 

20 

00 

165 

00 

32 

50 

42 

00 

18 

00 

5 

00 

33 

00 

15 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

3 

00 

12 

00 

30 

00 

27 

00 

24- 

00 

27 

00 

230 

40 

40 

00 

10 

00 

60 

00 

3 

00 

18 

00 

7 

50 

99 

00 

4 

00 

33 

00 

118 

00 

62 

50 

15 

88 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


Jesse  Slaughter,  labor 

W.  Corsa w,  premium 

A*.  A.  Guruscy,  clerk 

Mrs.  Sago,  premiu m 

W.  C.  Burnham,  labor 

Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  marine  glass ; 

W.  B.  Ludlow,  carpenter,  §37  50;  doorkeeper,  821 

T.  C.  May,  drayage 

G.  T.  Glover,  clerk 

Frankie  Swift,  errand  boy 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Chamberlin,  premium 

J.  J.  Cass,  rejjairing  locks 

Mass  <t  Co.,  premium 

A.  H.  Estill,  entry  clerk 

Marysville  Standard,  advertising.. 

F.  Foster's  bill 

L.  Lothhammer,  music 

Mrs.   E.   F.   Aikins,  premium,  S84;   Mrs.   E.  F.  Aikius,  pre- 
mium, §17 

0.  W.  Wallace,  gatekeeper 

0.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  labor 

G.  W.  Mayberry,  labor 

M.  Crome,  labor 

E.  H.  Pomrov,  clerk 

W.  Scbaumfleffle's  bill 

C.  Honeywell,  carpenter 

C.  L.  Ivnowles,  superintendent  carj)entering 

A.  Hamberger's  bill 

John  Tingman,  ticket  clerk 

John  Isaacs,  police 

Hiram  Clock,  labor 

E.  Mills'  expenses 

B.  Calhoun,  one  share  Union  Park  stock 

Phil.  Fisher,  premiu m 

C.  F.  Keed,  expenses 

John  Calvin,  hauling  gravel 

Samuel  Deal,  ticket  returned 

P.  J.  Hopper,  advertising 

S.  Dodge,  boring  well 

R.  Jones,  straw *. 

Henry  Heiser,  premium 

W.  R.  Tolle,  police 

D.  Stewart,  police 

A.  Johnson,  labor 

A.  H.  Cram,  engineer 

F.  Manuel,  fireman 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  stationery,  etc 

E.  Moore,  drayage 

Thomas  O'Brian,  display  flowers 

Mrs.  S.  Sims,  premium 


$2  25 

9 

00 

18 

00 

5 

00 

2 

00 

38 

00 

58 

50 

35 

75 

36 

00 

12 

00 

5 

00 

3 

50 

2 

50 

30 

00 

12 

00 

15 

00 

624 

00 

101 

00 

18 

00 

42 

00 

83 

50 

91 

50 

30 

00 

6 

00 

60 

00 

117 

00 

54 

00 

30 

50 

24 

00 

92 

00 

500 

00 

100 

00 

8 

00 

1,000 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

10 

00 

59 

00 

257 

40 

3 

00 

18 

00 

18 

00 

69 

00 

66 

00 

31 

50 

289 

38 

75 

50 

20 
5 

00 
00 
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On  what  account. 


W.  S.  Frazier,  hauling 

W.  Crump,  watchman 

James  Johnson,  labor  at  Pavilion 

George  Duprey,  board  of  Japanese 

W.  Burk,  hauling 

Hill  &  Knaugh,  premium 

James  Anthony  &  Co..  advertising,  etc 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Hover,  premium 

H.  S.  Beals,  hay 

H.  M.  Bernard,  j^remium 

C.  H.  Shear,  premium 

Daily  Record,  advertising,  etc 

W.  F.  Fills,  bill  posting 

Eobert  Cown,  premium 

HobsoD  &  Aj'ers'  hill 

Sacramento  Gas  Company's  bill 

D.  H.  Quinn's  bill 

F.  Adams,  labor 

Fourth  Avenue  House,  board  of  Jajmnese. 

Hunt  ct  Anderson's  bill 

P.  A.   Espina's  account 

A.  Maillard,  premium 

G.  Schmeiser's  bill 

G.  H.  Baker,  diploma 

James  'Carolan  tl'  Co.,  truck 

Van  Heusen  &  Huntoon 

W.  P.  Michener's  bill 

H.  Cantwell,  clerk 

G.  H.  Swinerton's  bill 

P.  Burns,  premium 

W.  E.  Nichols'  bill 

0.  Kuttschmitt,  premium 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co.,  premium 

E.  C.  Chaimbers'  bill 

F.  A.  MuUer,  premium 

W.  Sutton,  jDolice 

1.  N.  Hoag,  on  account  of  saUiry 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Spurgeon  Bros.'  bill 

F.  Screiver's  bill 

Hartwell,  Hotchkiss  &  Co.'s  bill 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  on  account 

Friend  ct  Terr}',  lumber 

N.  Clark  &  Co.,  premium 

E.  Soulc,  premium 

John  Smith,  premium 

Capt.  Kobinson,  assistant  clerk 

Sacramento  Reporter's  bill 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  balance  of  bill 

J.  E.  Nickeson,  premium 


$   4 

00 

40 

00 

36 

00 

45 

00 

4 

00 

50 

00 

180 

50 

8 

00 

115 

26 

•   30 

00 

65 

00 

97 

50 

3 

00 

10 

00 

455 

86 

220 

0(» 

14 

00 

15 

00 

44 

00 

514 

91 

50 

00 

70 

00 

22 

14 

100 

00 

13 

25 

30 

00 

79 

42 

:u) 

00 

18 

76 

15 

00 

12 

50 

00 

00 

5 

00 

24 

00 

50 

00 

18 

00 

208 

15 

4 

00 

65 

00 

20 

00 

53 

20 

500 

00 

84 

95 

18 

00 

30 

00 

8 

00 

5 

00 

24 

00 

817 

12 

150 

00 
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Transactions  of  the 


On  wliivt  account. 


Amount. 

$24   00 

40 

00 

15 

00 

52 

00 

25 

00 

132 

50 

18 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

90 

00 

12 

00 

18 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

76 

00 

5 

00 

18 

00 

14 

00 

35 

00 

8 

00 

27 

00 

10 

00 

30 

00 

.  5 

00 

4 

00 

3 

00 

GO 

00 

50 

00 

2,584 

00 

1,102 

85 

3,255 

00 

69 

00 

111 

00 

25 

25 

James  Sunderland,  carpenter 

Fred.  MacCrellish,  advertising , 

Henderson  k  Clark,  premium , 

F.  M.  Chapman's  bill 

A.  S.  Grenla"\v,  premium 

Dewey  &  Co.,  advertising 

Chas.  Dell,  clerk 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce,  premium 

Mrs.  C.  James,  premium 

John  Breuner,  premium 

E.  Woods'  bill 

Women's   Cooj^erative  ComiJany,  premium 

Mrs.  Preston's  bill 

J.  K.  Jewell,  premium 

A.  Meiss,  labor 

C.  Coyle 

J.  S.  Williams,  jDolice 

J.  S.  Williams,  Avatchman 

W.  B.  Heady,  premium 

James  Perry,  hauling 

J.  C.  Sedley,  doorkeeper 

Alex.  Mackey,  premium 

Leonard  &  Cadwalader's  bill 

Mrs.  Anderson,  premium 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co.'s  bill 

Post-office  bill 

San  Francisco  Spirit  of  the  Times,  advertising 

Robert  Beck,  premium 

Bills  and  premiums  paid  at  Pavilion,  as  per  vouchers 

Expenditures,  as  per  vouchers 

Premiums  paid  at  Park,  as  per  vouchers 

Will iam  Lee,  services 

Thomas  O 'Brien,  services 

Daily  Bee,  advertising 

Benjamin  Bullard,  Clerk 

Dewey  &  Co.,  advertising 

Eussell  &  Winterburn's  bill 

G.  G.  McCurdy,  services 

Bean  &  Co.,  advertising 

George  W.  Wallace 

O.  C.  Wheeler,  Superintendent 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  purses 

Dorsey  &  Lo wry 

J.  C.  Devine  &  Co.'s  bill 

F.  S.  Malone's  bill 

H.  A.  liawson,  premiums 

California  Stock  and  Poultry  Association,  premium... 

C.  Dettcn,  premium 

!Ne whal I  &  Culvertson , 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  freight  on  fruit , 


527  50 
24  00 
133  00 
148  00 
200  00 
12  00 


6  25 

30  00 
85  00 

60  00 
20  00 
35  00 

61  20 
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On  what  account. 


Amount. 


E.  T.  Brown 

A.  Music,  premium 

C.  E.  Paine,  livery 

J.  Builder,  police 

J.  C.  Meussdorffer,  j^remium 

E.  C.  Terry  &  Co.'s  bill 

Robert  Beck,  salary  for  August,  September,  and  October 

J.  Lipman  &,  Co.'s  bill 

Dale  >t  Co.'s  bill 

C.  H.  Krebs'  bill 

William  Corliss'  bill 

J.  E.  Carroll  &  Co.,  hay ., 

B.  Dennery's  bill 

E.  Mills,  interest  on  Union  Park  stock 

P.  A.  Es])ina,  balance  of  salaiy , 

L.  B.  Harris,  Entry  Clerk 

I.  N.  Iloag,  salary' , 

A.  A.  Wood's  bill 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  premium , 

Nevada  Ice  Company's  bill 

William  Caswell,  posting  bills 

Charles  J.  Torbett,  Clerk 

Wells,  Fargo  ifc  Co.,  freight 

Huntington  k  Hoj^kins'  bill 

Hasselgren  &  Wilson's  bill 

Summit  Ice  Company's  bill , 

I.  L.  Merrill's  bill 

H.  C.  Kirk  &  Co.'s  bill 

Locke  &  Lavenson 

E.  Ireland's  bill 

Thomas  Hall,  Clerk 

California  Jewelry  Company,  medals 

B.  G.  Perry,  premium 

Bradwell,  stairkeeper 

J.   N^ickeson,  labor 

C.  Col lins,  police 

T>.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  interest 

P.  A.  Espina,  filling  diplomas 

I.  N.  Hoag,  salary 

Eobert  Beck,  sal ary 

Total  disbursements  for  1871 


$500 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

18 

00 

5 

00 

4 

00 

450 

00 

2 

00 

7 

37 

179 

13 

6 

00 

900 

00 

51 

42 

133 

00 

15 

00 

65 

00 

150 

00 

143 

50 

70 

00 

24 

60 

7 

00 

30 

00 

3 

13 

25 

38 

10 

00 

11 

37 

59 

50 

10 

50 

24 

00 

3 

00 

30 

00 

385 

00 

13 

00 

18 

00 

69 

00 

18 

00 

184 

83 

139 

25 

150 

00 

150 

00 

S44,191 

87 
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Transactions  op  the 


SPEED    PR0GRAMME--18T1. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  18th. 

First  Eace — Class  I. 

Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  iti  five;  free  for  all  stallions.  Purse, 
one  thousand  dollars;  first  horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  and  fiftj'  dollars; 
fourth  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


Bv  whom  entered.  I     P.  O.  address. 


Name. 


Driver. 


S.  B.  Whipple San  Francisco b.  h.  Ajax j John  McLelland 

William   Hamilton... j  b.  h.  Alexander .' John  Mackey 

Singleterry&  Boggs..!  Princeton I  blk.  h.  Blackbird \ Dan.  Dennison 

Cornelius  Staggs i  San  Francisco....!  blk.  h.  Hiram  Woodruff..  .J.  W.  DriscoU 

Peter  Goodhue s.  h.  Copperhead 


Result. 

Ajax 2     2  dis. 

Alexander 

Blackbird 1     1     1 

Hiram  Woodruff. dis. 

Copperhead dis. 

Time— 2:28;  2:32A;  2:54f. 

Judges — Charles  F.  Eeed,  S.  T.  Brewster,  Edgar  Mills. 


Second  Eace- 


-Class  II. 


Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  in  harness;  free  for  all  horses 
that  have  never  beaten  three  minutes. 
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By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Name. 


Driver. 


Mr.  Bailey 

Mr.  Corbetts. 


San  Francisco., 


John  Boggs 

Charles  McLaughlin 

P.  A.  Finnegan 

Perrv  Gwinnet 

C.  B".  Polhemus 


Princeton 

San  .Jose 

San  Francisco.. 


Santa  Clara.. 


br.  g.  Surprise 

br.  m.  Highland  Mary.. 

gr.  m.  May  Howard 

rn.  m.  Nell 

s.  g.  FrecJ. 

rn.  g.  Berkley  Boy 

b.  c.  Forrest 


•  A.  Cummjng* 
..H.  L.  Spencer 
.Dan.  Dennison 
J.  B.  Hinkle 


.Jolm  Gordon. 


Result. 

Surprise 

Highland  Mary d.  h.  2     2     2 

May  Howard d.  h.  Ill 

Nell 

Fred 

Berkley  Boy , 

Forrest 2  dis. 

Tme—2-Ml;  2:34;  2:36^;  2:36|. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19th. 

First  Eace — Class  III. 

Running  Race — Mile  and  repeat;  free  for  all  three  year  olds.  Purse, 
eight  hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  second  horse, 
two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars; 
fourth  horse,  seventy-five  dollars. 

Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Name. 


Age. 


Pedigree. 


George  Treat 

F.  G.  Singleford.. 

John  Boggs 

J.  C.  Taj-lor 

R.  T.  O'Hanlon... 
John  Hall 


San  Francisco 

Colusa 

Princeton 

Tehama , 

San  Jos6 , 

San  Jos^ 


g.  c.  Gov.  Stanford... 
b,  c.  Captain  Jinks.. 

Mark  Twain 

Nelly  Brown 

br.f. 

Ironclad 


6  yrs.. 
3yrs.. 
.3  yrs.. 
3  yrs.. 
3  yrs.. 


By  Norfolk,  darii  Fannie 

Hopper. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  by 
Belmont. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Ari- 
adne, by  Belmont. 

By  Rifleman,  by  im- 
ported Sovereign. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Santa 
Clara,  by  Owen  Dale. 

By  Woodburn ,  dam 
Peggy  Ringgold. 


29 
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Transactions  of  the 


Result.  * 

Governor  Stanford dis. 

Captain  Jinks 5 

Mark   Twain 2 

Kelly  Brown • 4 

Ironclad 1 

Tide— 1 -AG;    l:46i. 

Judges — C.  F.  Eeed,  John  M.  Duncan,  S.  T.  Brewster. 


Second  Eace — Class   IY. 

JRunni.ng  Eace — ^Mile  heats,  three  in  five;  free  for  all.  Purse,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  eight  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  four 
hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  fourth  horse,  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


By  whom  entered 


Name. 


Aere. 


Pedigree. 


Geo.  Treat 

Geo.  A.  Jolinson 
•Thos.  Atchison 
James  Shelton 
J.  C.  Taylor 
Theo.  Winters 
John  Hall 


San  Francisco,   br.  c.  Oliver  Crom- 


well, 
b.  c.  Sheridan. 


Sacramento g.  c.  Thos.  Atchison.. 

br.  m.  Nell  Flaherty. 
Tehama  b.  m. 


Davisville  b.  c.  Bois  d'Arc. 

b.  m.  Alice  May. 


4  yrs. 
4yi-s. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

By  Lodi,  dam  Annette. 

By  Norfolk,dam  Bonny 
Belle. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Mary 
G. 

By  Eifleman,  by  Bel- 
mont. 

By  Eifleman,  by  im- 
ported Sovereign. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Lib- 
erty by  Eifleman. 

By  Wood  burn,  dam 
Peggy  Einggold. 


Result. 

Oliver  Cromwell 6 

"Sheridan 2 

Thos.  Atchison 5 

Nell  Flaherty 1 

0 

,Bois  d'Arc 3 

Alice  May 4 


3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

5 

Time— l:45i;  l:45i;  1:46. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBEE  20th. 

First  Eace — Class  V. 

Trotting  Bace — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  in  harness;  free  for  all 
horses  that  have  never  beaten  2:30.  Purse,  one  thousand  dollars;  first 
horse,  five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars; 
third  horse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  fourth  horse,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Narae. 


Mr.  Slicer San  Francisco b.  c.  Frank  Khoads,  for- 
merly John  Conness 

"Wm.  Hamilton ! :b.  h.  Alexander, 

E.  M.  Skaggs Sacramento b.  m.  ]Mary  Davis.... 

Singleterry  «&;  J3oggs...iPrinceton  blk.  h.  Blackbird 

E.  H.  Miller Sacramento b.  m.  May  Fly 

John  Boggs lPrinc(!ton s.  g.  Jerome 

John  Dickerson AVoodland ,b.  g.  California  Dexter 

Peter  Goodhue |s.  h.  Copperhead 

Ben.  E.  Harris San  Francisco ib.  g.  Regulator 


Driver. 


.....Col.  Dickey. 
.John  Mackey. 
.H.  L.  Spencer. 


,....A.  F.  Smith. 
.Dan.  Dennison. 
Barney  Rice. 


Besult. 

Frank  Ehoads 3     2     3     3 

Alexander 

Mary  Davis dis. 

Blackbird 

May  Fly 2     111 

Jerome 13     2     2 

California  Dexter 5     4     4     5 

Copperhead dis. 

Eegulalor 4     5     5     4 

Tdwie— First  horse— 2:33;  2:34;  2:33J;  2:34f. 

Second  horse— 2:34|;  2:34^;  2:33|;  2:34f. 

Fines — Dan.  Dennison,  twenty-five  dollars;  Bai'ney  Eice,  five  dollars. 


Second  Eace — Class  VI. 

Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five,  in  hai-ness;  free  for  all  horses 
that  have  never  beaten  2:50.  Purse,  one  thousand  dollars;  first  horse, 
five  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third 
horse,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;    fourth  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 


C.  H.  Sisson 

Samuel  Daniels 

H.  L.  Spencer 

C.  B.  PollMjmus 

John  Boggs 

Charles  McLauglilin... 


P.  0.  Address. 


Stockton . 


Name. 


Driver. 


blk.  m.  Sisson  Girl,    for- 
merly Black  Nance M.  Kyan. 

Chico h.  g.  Dutchman 

San  Jose br.  m.  Highland  Marj' 

San  Jos6 |b.  c.  Forrest John  Gordon. 

Princeton gr.  m.  May  Howard Dan.  Dennison. 

San  Jos^ rn.  m.  Nell J.  B.  Hinkley. 


Result. 

Sisson  Girl 2     2     2     2 

Dutchman 

HighlaudMaiy 3     13     3 

Forrest dist. 

May  Howard  13     11 

Nell 

Time— First  horse— 2: 37 A;  2:36i;  2:37f;  2:39^. 
Second  horse— 2:39;  2:37;  2:40. 


THUESDAY,  SEFTEMBEE  21st. 

First  Face — Class  YII. 

Pacing  Race — Mile  heats,  three  in  five;  Mayo  to  wagon,  Defiance,  or 
any  other  horse  which  may  be  imported  after  this  date,  in  harness;  and 
all  others  to  go  as  they  please.  Furse,  six  hundred  doUnrs;  first  horse, 
three  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse, 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Name. 

Driver. 

S   C   Bowley 

San  Francisco.... 

Sacramento 

San  Jose 

Pat.  Ferrell. 

A  F  Smith      

s.  g.  Albanj'  Boj' 

A.  F.Smith. 

A    C  St  Johns  

r.  g.  Deiiance 

H.  L.  Spencer. 

Result. 


Longfellow... 
Albany  Boy. 
Defiance 


Time— First  horse— 2:25;  2:22J;  2:23. 
Second  horse— 2:271;  2:26;  2:33. 


.3  2  3 

.2  3  2 

1  1  1 
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Second  Eace — Class  YIII. 

Running  Race — Two  mile  heats;  free  for  all.  Purse,  twelve  hundred 
dollars;  lirst  horse,  six  hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  three  hundred 
dollars;  third  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  fourth  horse,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Entries. 


By  whom  entered.    P.  0.  Address. 

Name. 

Age. 

Pedigree. 

George  Treat San  Francisco... 

Geo.  A.  Johnson 

b.  c.  Oliver  Cromwell 
b.  c.  Sheridan 

4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

By  Lodi,  dam  Annette. 
By  Norfolk,  dam  Bonny 

Belle. 
By  Norfolk,  dam  Mary 

G. 

By  Norfolk,  dam    Bel- 

Thomas  Atchison..  Sacramento 

Singleteny  and 

Funli  Colusa 

g.  c.  Thos.  Atchison.. 

b.  c.  Capt.  Jinks 

b.  c.  Gift 

br.m.  Nell  Flaherty- 

By  Lodi,  dam  Kuby  by 

By  Rifleman,  dam  Jen- 
nie Hall. 

Result. 

Oliver  Cromwell 

Sheridan dist. 

Thomas  Atchison 1     1 

Captain  Jinks 

Gitl 

Kell  Flaherty 2  dis 

Tmie— 3:37i;  3:41i. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22d. 
First  Race — Class  IX. 


Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  free  for  all  horses  that  have 
never  beaten  2:35.  Purse,  one  thousand  dollars;  first  horse,  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  second  horse,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  third  horse, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  fourth  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Transactions  of  the 


Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Driver. 


S.  B.  Whipple San  Francisco b.  h.  Ajax 

H.  L.  Spencer San  Josc^ b.  m.  Flora 

John  Boggs Princeton  gr.  m.  May  Howard. 

John  Dickenson Woodland br.  g.  Danger 

Charles  McLaughlin...  San  Jose 'rn.  ni.  Nell. 

E.  M.  Skaggs ISacramento |b.  m.  Lady  Belle 

Pat.  Finnegan ISan  Francisco !b.  m.  Peanuts 

A.  Maillard iSan  Rafael lb.  m.  Lady  Slasher. 


J.  McLellan. 


..Dan.  Dennisoni 

Barney  Rice. 

...J.  B.Hinkley. 


C.  Staggs  (San  Francisco. 

Peter  Goodhue | 

J.  T.  AVilson 

John  Boggs Princeton 


blk.  h.  Hiram  Woodruff.. 

s.  h.  Copperhead 

s-  m.  Coquette 

g.  m.  Marysville  Queen.. 


Mr.  Ellis. 

.James  Driscoll. 


Result. 

Ajax 

Flora 

May  Howard 12     13     4 

Danger  

Nell 

Lady  Belle 

Peanuts  4     3     3     2     2 

Lady  Slasher 2     12     11 

Hirara  Woodruff. dis. 

Copperhead 5     5     4     5  dis. 

Coquette 3     4     5     4     3 

Marysville  Queen 

Time— First  horse— 2 :3G};  2:36J;  2:40:  2:36*;  2:37J. 

Second  horse— 2 :36i;  2:38^;  2:401;  2:37^;  2:40|. 

Fines — Mr.  Finnegan,  five  dollars;  Mr.  Farrell,  five  dollars;  Dan.  Den- 
nison,  five  dollars. 


Second  Eace — Class  X. 


Trotting  Race — Mile  heats;  three  in  five;  in  harness;  free  for  all 
horses.  Purse,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  eight 
hundred  dollars;  second  horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  two 
hundred  dollars;  fourth  horse,  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Entries. 


By  whom  entered. 

Kesidence. 

Name. 

Driver. 

San  Francisco 

Sacramento 

b.  g.  Frank  Khoads  (for- 

rinlnnpl   DtcItpv 

E.  M.  Skaffo-s 

b.  m.  Marv  Davis H.  L.  Spencer 

s.  g.  Jerome Dan.  Dennison 

b.  m.  May  Fly A.  F.  Smitk 

b.  g.  California  Dexter....  i Barnev  Rice 

E.  H.  Milter 

John  Dickenson 

Benjamin  E.  Harris.. 

Sacramento 

"Woodland .., 

San  Francisco 

b.  g.  Regulator 

Besult. 

Frank  Ehoads 2     3     5     1     1  d.  h.  1 

Mary  Davis 

Jerome 4     4     12     2  d.  h.  3 

May  Fly 112     3     3     2     2 

California  Dexter 3     2     3     4     4  

Regulator 5     5     4  

Tme— First  horse:  2:33;  2:33i;  2:32J;  2:30J;  2:33|;  2:33J;  2:34*. 
Second  horse:  2:34;  2:33|;  2:32|;  2:30*;  2:33f;  2:33i. 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER  23d. 

First  Race — Class  XI. 

Running  Race — Three  mile  heats;  free  for  all.  Purse,  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars;  first  horse,  six  hundred  dollars;  second  horse, 
three  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  fourth  horse, 
one  hundred  dollars. 


By  whom  entered.    P.  0.  Address. 


Name. 


Age. 


Pedigree. 


George  Treat 

Geo.  A.  .Johnson... 
William  Cavod.... 
Theodore  Winters. 
.James  Saterlee 


San  Francisco. 


Davisville  , 
San  Jos6... 


br.  0.  Oliver  Crom- 
well   

b.  c.  Sheridan ■ 


b.  c.  Pill  Box 

b.  c.  Bois  d'Arc 

b.  g.  Moses  Taylor. 


4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

4  yrs. 


By  Lodi,  dam  Annette. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Bon- 
ny Belle. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Ada 
C. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Lib- 
erty by  Rifleman. 


Result. 

Oliver  Cromwell 1 

Sheridan 

Pill  Box dist. 

Bois  d'Arc 

Moses  Taylor 
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Second  Eace — Class  XII. 

Humiing  Eace — Mile  heats;  free  for  all  beaten  horses.  Purse,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  first  horse,  four  hundred  dollars;  second 
horse,  two  hundred  dollars;  third  horse,  one  hundred  dollars;  fourth 
horse,  fifty  dollars. 

Entries. 


By  -whom  entered. 

P.  0.  Address. 

Name. 

Age. 

Pedigree. 

John  Hall 

Alvarado  

Solano  Co 

Tehama 

b.  m.  Alice  May 

b.  c.  Bois  d'Arc 

4  yrs. 
4  yrs. 

By  Woodhurn ,  dam 
Peggy  Pviiiggold. 

By  J4orlblk,  dam  Lib- 
erty by  Rifleman. 

Theo.  Winters 

J.  C.  Taylor 

G.  A.  Johnson 

Sheridan 

4  yrs. 

By  Norfolk,  dam  Bonny 
Belle. 

Besult. 

Alice  May 1 

Bois   d'Arc 2 

4 

Sheridan 3 


Tme— 1:471;  1:46}. 
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PREMIUMS    AWARDED    IN    1871. 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS  I.— THOKOUGHBRED  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Nathan  Coombs 

John  Hall 

John  Boggs 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

John  Hall 

A.  D.  Maillard.. 

R.  T.  Leet 

John  Hall 

Theo.  Winters... 
A.  D.  Maillard.. 


Theo.  Winters... 


John  Hall. 


Residence. 


Napa 

Alvarado 

Colusa 

Alvarado 

Alvarado 

Alvarado 

San  Rafael 

Sacramento  ... 

Alvarado 

Solano 

San  Rafael 

Solano 

Alvarado 


Alexander  Ely...  San  Francisco 


Daniel  Flint Sacramento.. 


S.  B,  Whipple... 


San  Mateo. 


Animal. 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  j'ears 

old  and  over 

Best  stallion,  three  years 

old  and  over 

Best  stallion,  two   years 

old  and  over 

Best  stallion,   one    year 

old  and  over 

Best      colt,    under     one 

year 


Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over,  with  colt 

Best  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  mare,  three    years 

old 

Best    mare,    two     years 

old 

Best  mare,  one  year  old. 
Best    mare     colt,   under 

one  year 


Families. 

Best  thoroughbred  sire, 
with  not  less  than  ten 
of  his  colts,  all  thor- 
oughbred   

Best  thoroughbred  dam, 
with  not  less  than  four 
of  her  colts,  all  thor- 
oughbred   

Best  stallion,  other  than 
thoroughbred,  with 
not  less  than  ten  of 
his  colts 

Best  dam,  other  than 
thoroughbred,  with 
not  less  than  three  of 
her  colts 


Name. 


Premium. 


Lodi 

Norfolk 

Tom  Merry. 

Alic  

Bally 


$75 


Peggy  Ringgold 
Hennie  Farra.... 
Fringe 


.$20 


Abi 

Laura  Barnes. 


Bell. 


Norfolk . 


Peggy  Ringgold 


.$30 

.$25 


Alexander $75 


Nelly  Ely. 


Stallion  .Speculation Special, 

I     goblet. 


sih 


30 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS  II.— HOESES  OF  ALL  WOKK. 


Exhibitor. 


Joshua  Eeeves... 
K.  A.  Branton... 
W.  D.  Ashley... 
S.  B.  "Whipple... 

G.  W.  McWain. 

John  Howes 

Alexander  Ely... 
S.  B.  Whipple... 
S.  L.  Monday... 


Eesidence. 


Placer  County 
Solano  Countj- 

Stockton  

San  Mateo 

Chico 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

San  Mateo 

Cache  villa 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Stallions. 


Best  stallion,  four  years 

old  and  over 1  Vibrator 

Best  stallion,  three  yearsi  j 

old I  Tickle  MyFancy 

Best  stallion,  two  years 

old 

Best    stallion,  one   year 

old 


.^40 
.?30 


Mares. 


Bismarck ' §20 

i 
Speculation,  Jr.. 


Best  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over,  with  colt Julia  Ann 

Best  mare,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best    mare,  three  years 

old 

Best    mare,    two    years 

old 

Best  mare,  one  year  old. 


Lady  Grant. 
Dolly 


.§30 

.?20 


Ada  Whiplev....  §15 

Wild  Pigeon i |10 


CLASS  III.— GEADED  HOESES. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


David  Berry.... 

D.  M.  Downey 
J.  D.  Carr 

A,  Musick 

Alexander  Ely 


Jas.  A.  Merritt. 


C.  H.  Shear.... 
S.  B.  Whipple. 
C.  H.  Shear  .... 


Oakland 


Solano  County 
Monterey 


Sacramento  ... 
San  Francisco 


Napa 


Sacramento  ... 

San  Mateo 

Sacramento  ... 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion  four  years 
old  and  over 

Best  stallion  three  vears 

old : 

Best  stallion  two  years 
old 

Best  stallion  one  year 
old 

Best  colt  under  one  year 
old,  without  reference 
to  sex 

Mares. 

Best  mare  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  mare  three  years  old 
Best  mare  two  years  old 
Best  mare  one  year  old.. 


Henry  William- 
son   


Ironclad 


Membrinc    Pat- 
chen,  Jr 


Selkirk 

No  Name §20 


Clara  Hastings . 

Lily  Shear 

Dot 

Peggy  McGee.. 


.§30 

..§20 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Stallions. 


Petaluma. 


Best    stallion  four  years 
old  and  over Ottawa  Chief.. 


Vallejo  Best  stallion  three  years! 

old 'Prince  .June. 

Best  stallion  one  year  old  Black  Sand.. 


John  Dardis 

R.  W.  Pember 
ton   

Daniel  McCray..|  San  Jose 

John  Neal 

E.  M.  Shepler... 

A.  H.  Thomson.. jFolsom  jBest  mare  two  years  old.. 


Sacramento  ... 
Sacramento  ... 


Mares. 

Best  mare  four  years  old 

and  over,  with  colt 

Best  mare  three  years  old 


Eliza 

•Julia 

Mignoni. 


.$25 


CLASS    V.-ROADSTERS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence- 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


J.  E.  Miller Sacramento.... 


Alexander  Ely... 
S.  B.  Whipple... 


S.  B.  Whipple... 
Joshua  Sessions, 


Walter  Smith.. 
Edw.  Barnes.... 
S.  B.  Whipple. 


Rufus  Denmark. 
E.  M.  Skag^s.... 
Peter  Donahue... 


San  Francisco. 
San  Mateo 


San  Mateo. 
Brooklyn .. 


Oakland 

San  Francisco. 
San  Mateo 


Centerville 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco, 


Stallions. 

Best  stallion,  four  years 
old  and  ovej,  with  colt 

Best  stallion,  three  years 
old 

Best  gelding,  four  years 
old  and  over 

Mares. 

Best  mare,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  mare,  three  years 
old 

Roadster  stallion 

Roadster  gelding 

Roadster  stallion 

Roadster  stallion 

Roadster  stallion 

Roadster  gelding 


St.  Clair.. 


Gen.  Dana.. 


Westfield. 


.|50 


Lady  Blanchard 
Oakland  Maid... 


.§.30 


Special  Prem. 


Terminus 

Ben.  Hancock... 
California    Dex- 
ter  

Young  Rattler.., 

Rattler 

Pat.  Malloy 


..Silv.cup 
..Silv.  cup- 


..Silv.cup 
..Silv.cup- 
..Silv.cup- 
..Silv.  cup 


i— $15 

-$15 
-§15 

-«15 
.—$15 


CLASS  VI.— CARRIAGE  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


W.B.  Holcombe  San  Francisco.  Best  matched  span,own- 

I     ed  by  one  person , 


Name. 


Bucephalus  and 
Prince 


Premium. 


Sil.goblet— ?40 
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Transactions  of  the 
CLASS    VII.-EOADSTER   TEAMS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Name. 

Premium. 

Tobin 

San  Erancisco. 

Best  double  team  road- 
sters owned  and  used 
by  one  person 

Paddy  McGee  & 
Brown  Mac... 

Sil . goblet— $40 

•CLASS    VIII.-SADDLE  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Name. 

Premium. 

A.  Musick 

Sacramento.... 

Be«t  saddle  horse  

Tom  Tickle 

Eine  bridle. 

CLASS    IX.— COLTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


A.  A.  Bennett. 
R.  M.  Briggs... 
C.  H.  Shear.... 

John  Neal 

S.  B.  Whipple. 


Sacramento.... 

Buckeye 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Mateo 


Best  yearling  horse  colt..  White  Nose 

Best  sucking  horse  colt...! Brick  Poraeroy. 


Best  yearling  mare  colt 

Best  sucking  mare  colt... 

Best  exhibit  of  not  less 

than  six  colts,  of  any 

age  or  sex,  owned  by 

one  person 


Peggy  McGee. 
Elora. 


.$30 
.^20 

.$20 


CLASS  X.— SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Name. 

Premium. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age.. 
Best  mare  of  any  age 

Sil.pitch'r-$150 
Sil.pitch'r-$100 

e.  B.  Whipple... 

San  Mateo 

Harvest  Queen- 

CLASS  XL— JACKS  AND  MULES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


T.  E.  Price 

Thos.  Edwards.. 
Thos.  Edwards.. 


Hicksville 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 


Best  jack 

Best  jennet 

Best  mule,  one  year  old. 


Mammoth 

Lady  Franklin. 
Fan 


440 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


C.  Younger 

R.  B.  Cannon... 

G.  N.  Swezy 

Wemer&Hamill 
C.  Younger 

C.  Younger 

C.  Younger 

R.  M.  Sparks 

C.  Younger 

R.  B.  Cannon... 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose.. 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

J.  R.  Rose 

M.  Bryte 


San  Jos^ 

Solano  Co 

Marysville 

Davisville 

San  Jose 

San  .Jose 

San  Jos6 

Lincoln 

San  Jose 

Solano  Co 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Lakeville 

Sacramento... 


Durham  Bulls. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  bull,  three  years  old 

and  over 

Best  bull,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Best  bull,  one  year  old 

and  over 

Best  bull  calf. 

Durham  Cows. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  cow,  three  years  old 

and  over 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Bept  cow,  one  j^ear  old 

and  over 

Bestheil'er  calf. 

Devon  Bulls. 

Best  bull,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  bull,  three  years  old 
and  over 

Best  bull,  one  year  old 
and  over 

Best  bull  calf 

Devon  Cou's. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 
and  over 

Best  cow,  three  3'ears  old 
and  over 

Best  cow,  one  year  old 
and  over 

Best  heifer  calf 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 

Best  cow,  one  year  old 
and  over 


Glencoe . 


Perfection 

First    Duke    of 
Yuba 


Bolingbroke. 
Richmond.... 


Maggie 

Sprightly 

Maggie  Second. 


Bloomfield 

Frank  Quarterly 


Red  Jacket.. 
Rover 


Maud  Second., 
Mary '. 


Nelly  . 
Jenny. 


Flora  Mclvor. 


..|75 


..$25 
..$15 


Mary  Stuart »25 

Ella  Tenth $15 


..|75 


..$50 


..$15 
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Transactions  op  the 
CLASS  II.— GRADED  CATTLE. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


E.   Comstock Yolo  County. 


"Werner    & 
Hamill... 


Eobt.  Ashburner 


Clark  &  Cox 

E.  Comstock 

R.  Williamson... 
R.  B.  Cannon.... 


Coleman  Youn- 
ger  


Bulls. 

Best  bull,  three  years  old 
and  over 


Davisville  . 
San  Mateo- 


Sacramento.... 
Yolo  County... 
Sacramento.... 
Solano  County 


Best  bull,  one  year  old 

and  over 

Best  bull  calf. 


Coivs. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old 

and  over 

Best  cow,  three  years  old 

and  over 

Best  cow,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Best  cow,   one  year  old 

and  over 


Clark  &  Cox. 
Harris 


San  Jose.. 


Best  herd  of  any  one 
breed,  not  less  than  ten, 
owned  by  any  one  per- 
son   


Sacramento....  Graded  heifer  calf. 
Fat  steer  and  cow. 


Billy. 


.§30 


Billy.. 
Major , 


.?15 

.§10 


Emma 

White  Lily, 

Lily 

Molly 


Laura , 


.§30 
.§20 
.§15 
.§10 


§100 


Special. 

Silver  cup-§15 
Sil.  goblet-§20 


CLASS  III.— CATTLE  SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 


G.  N.  Swezy. 
G.  N.  Swezy. 


Eesidence. 


Marysville . 
Marysville . 


Animal. 


Best  bull  of  any  age  or 
stock 

Best  cow  of  any  age  or 
stock 


Name. 


Premium. 


First    Duke    of 

Yuba Sil.pitch'r-§100 

Beauty Sil.  pitcher-§75 

i 


STOCK  SHEEP  AND  MUTTON. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Landrum  & 

Eogers iWatsonville...  Best  ram   two  years  old  William  AVal- 

I     and  over lace §20 

Sacramento.... 'Best  ram  under  two  years  No  Name §15 

Sacramento....  Best  three  ewes  two  years!  | 

old  and  over §15 

Sacramento....  Best   three    ewes    under!  I 

two  years ' §10 

I ^1 


Peter  Saxe.. 
Peter  Saxe.. 

Peter  Saxe.. 
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SPANISH   MERINO. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Amos  Roberts... 

Smith  &    Over- 
hiser 

Thos.M'Connell 
Amos  Roberts... 

Smith  &    Over- 
hiser 


Solano  comity 


Grayson  

Elk  Grove 

Solano  County 


Grayson 


Best  ram  two  years  old 
and  over Red  Leg.. 


Best  ram  under  two  years 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Best  three  ewes  two  years 
old  and  over 


fi 


est   three    ewes    under 
two  years 


FRENCH  MERINOS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


William  Blaco... 

"William  Blaco... 
"William  Blaco... 

"William  Blaco... 

"William  Blaco... 

William  Blaco... 


Centerville 

Centerville 
Centerville 

Centerville 

Centerville 

Centerville 


Mams. 
Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Best  ram  under  two  years 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Ewes. 
Best  three  ewes,two  years 

old  and  over 

Best  three   ewes,   under 

two  years 

Best  five  ewe  lambs 


,.$30 


,.$20 


SILESIAN  SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Robert  Beck Sacramento. 


Robert  Beck Sacramento. 


Ravis. 
Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Ewes. 
Best  three  ewes,two  years 
old  and  over 


,.$30 
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Transactions  of  the 
COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Peter  Saxe... 

Landrum  & 
Rogers 

Landrum  & 
Rogers 

Landrum  & 
Rogers 

Peter  Saxe... 

Landrum  & 
Rogers 


Sacramento.... 

Watsonville ... 
Watsonville ... 

Watsonville ... 
Sacramento.... 


Rams. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 


Bestram',under  two  years  California  Chief. 
Best  three  ram  lambs.. 


Ewes. 
Best    three     ewes,    t 

years  old  and  over 
Best    three   ewes,  under 

two  years 


Watsonville ...  Best  five  ewe  lambs 


LEICESTERSHIRE  SHEEP. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


William  Blaco... 
William  Blaco... 
William  Blaco... 
William  Blaco... 
William  Blaco... 
William  Blaco... 


Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 
Centerville 


Mams. 
Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Best    ram,     under    two 

years 

Best  three  ram  lambs 

Eives. 
Best    three     ewes,    two 

years  and  over 

Best   three   ewes,  under 

two  years 

Best  five  ewe  lamh« 


CROSS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  THOROUGHBRED. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


Smith   &   Ovnr- 
hiser 


Grayson . 


Rams. 

Best  ram,  under  two 
years  old  (cross  between 
Spanish  and  French 
merino) 
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GKADE  OK  CROSS  WITH  SPANISH  MEEINO. 


Exhibitor. 


Mrs.  F.  Graham. 

Mrs.  F.Graham. 

Mrs.  F.Graham. 
Mrs.  F.Graham. 

Mrs.  F.Graham. 

Mrs.  F.  Graham. 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Elk  Grove Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Elk  Grove Best     ram     under    two 

years 

Elk  Grove Best  three  ramlamhs.. 

Elk  Grove Best     three    ewes,    two 

years  old  and  over.. 
Elk  Grove Best   three    ewes   under 

two  years 

Elk  Grove iBest  live  ewe  lamhs.... 


Name. 


Premium. 


.$20 


CEOSS  WITH  COTSWOLD. 


Exhibitor. 


H.  A.  Eawson... 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Tehama , 


H.  A.  Eawson...  Tehama 


Best  ram,  two  years  old 

and  over 

Five  bucks 


Name. 


Premium. 


Premium     re- 
commended. 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Exhibitor. 


Amos  Eoberts... 
t 

Amos  Eoberts... 
Amos  Roberts.., 


Eesidence. 


Animal. 


Solano  County 
Solano  County 
Solano  County 


Best  buck  of  any  age  or 
breed 

Best  ewe  of  any  age  or 
breed 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than 
five  of  any  age  or  breed. 


Name. 


Eed  Leg. 


Premium. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Gray  &  Gilmore. 

Landrum  & 
Eogers 


Gray  &  Gilmore, 


Eesidence. 


El  Dorado 
County... 


Watsonville , 

El  Dorado 
County 


Animal. 


Best  thoroughbred  buck- 
Best    thoroughbred    she 
goat 


Best  thoroughbred  three 
kids 


Name. 


Premium. 


Sultan  II., 


31 
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Transactions  of  tue 


GKADED  GOATS. 


Exhibitor. 


Gilmorc 

H.  A.  Kawson... 
H.  A.  Rawson... 
H.  A.  Eawson... 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


El  Dorado       i 

County- Best  lot  of  three 

Tehama Best  two  years  old  South- 
down ram 

Tehama ,Best  one  year  old  Soiith- 

!     down  ram 

Tehama iBest  pen  of  five  South- 
down rams 


Premium. 


§15 

,  Special— 830 
Special— §20 


Special— Silver 
goblet— $20 


SWINE. 


Exliibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Name. 


Premium. 


M.  Sprague 

R.  S.Thompson. 
R.  S.  Thompson. 

Peter  Burns 

R.S.Thompson. 
R.  S.  Thompson. 


R.  S.  Thompson.  Napa 


Sacramento 

Napa , 

Napa 

Sacramento....; 

Napa. 

Napa. 


Peter  Saxe. 


Sacramento.... 


Best  boar,  two  yea-s  old 
and  over 

Best  boar  under  two 
years  

Best  boar,  six  months  old 
and  under  one  year 

Best  breeding  sow,  two 
years  old  and  over 

Best  breeding  sow,  one 
year  old 

Best  sow,  six  months  old 
and  under  one  year 

Best  lot  of  not  less  than 
six  pigs,  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten 
months  old 

Berkshire  pigs,  imported. 


Dick 

General  "Warren 


Mary 

Victoria  Second. 


.§30 
.§20 
.§10 
.§25 
.§15 
.§10 


§20 

Specials-Silver 
goblet— §20 


POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Peter  Burns Sacramento 

Peter  Burns Sacramento 

Charles  Green ' 

T.  E.  Finlcy,  agent' 

California      Stock  

and  Poultry  Asso-  

elation , 

T.  E.  Finlej- 

T.  E.  Finley 

T.  E.  Finley 

T.  E.  Finlev 

T.  E.  Finlev 

T.  E.  Finley 

T.E.  Finley 


Best  Avhite  or  gray  Dorkings., 

Best  Jersej'  blues 

Best  lot  of  English  game 


.^5 

.§5 
•§5 


Best  light  Brahmas 

Best  two  lots  of  dark  Brahmas' 
Best  two  lots  of  bufi'  Cochins.. 
Best  two  lots  of  silver-span- 
gled Hamburgs 

Best  lot  of  Silver  Polish 

Best  lot  of  Golden  Polish 

Best  lot  of  Japan  bantams 

Best  lot  of  game  bantams ! 


.§5 
.§5 
.§5 


.§5 
.§5 
.§5 

§5 
.§5 
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Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


T.  E.  Finley. 

T.  E.  Finley. 
T.  E.  Finley. 
T.  E.  Finley. 
K.  Towne 


C.  W.  Upson... 
Robert  Cowne. 
Peter  Burns.... 


Sacramento. 


Best  lot  of  golden  lace  Sea- 
bright  bantams 

Be.st  lot  of  Houdans 

Best  lot  of  partridge  Cochins 

Best  lot  of  Kouen  ducks 

Best  lot  of  silver-penciled  and 
Dominiques 

Best  lot  of  CreveccEurs 

Best  lot  of  turkeys 

Best  lot  of  geese 

The  committee  recommend  a 
premium  of  §5  to  the  exhib- 
itor of  four  pair  of  Mada- 
gascar rabbits. 


.§5 
45 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  Etc. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


San  Francisco. 


The  Babcock  North- 
western Fire  Ex- 
tinguishing Co.,  S. 
C.  McDowell,  ag't. 

Pacific  Pneumatic! 
Gas  Co.,  F.  P. 
Howard,  agent ISan  Francisco. 

Thomas  Day,  F.  P.! 
Howard,  agent San  Francisco. 


L.  Marks  and  Moli-I 

neaux !San  Francisco. 

Jones  &  Hewlett Stockton 


Fire  engine  and  extinguishers 


Pneumatic  gas  machine . 


New  style  opal  globes  and 
chandeliers,  lighted  by 
pneumatic  gas 


C,  B.  Brown 

Nicolas  Lumsden.... 

J.  31.  Frey,  M.  D.... 


Keller  &  Willard. 


Atwood  &  Bodwell, 
M.S.Bowdish,  ag'tjSan  Francisco., 


Placerville  .. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 


Franklin . 


Pacific  gas  machine 

Portable  thrashing  machine, 
"Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 
Eastern  manufacture 

Self-generating  gasburners.... 

Machine  for  manufacture  of 
screwed  boots  and  shoes 

Model  of  Frey's  improvement 
on  Evans'  under-current 
sluices  for  saving  gold  and 
quicksilver,  for  quartz  mills 
and  surface  mines 

V^ibrator  thrashing  machine 
and  mounted  horsepower... 


"Little  Giant"  sweep  horse- 
power  


.Framed  diploma. 
Diploma. 


.Favorable  mention. 
Diploma. 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 


i Diploma. 

.Framed  diploma. 


.Diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 


Matteson     &    "Wil 
liamson. 

Matteson     &     Wil 

liamson 

W.  H.  Pope 

Baker  «&  Hamilton.. 


Dunn  &  Campbell 

B.  P.  Cook 

E.  P.Aiken 

M.  S.  Bowdlsh 

Dewey  &  Co 

Nash,  Miller  &  Co 
P.  M.  Kanous 


Baker  &  Hamilton. 


J.  S.  Harbison 

J.  S.  Harbison 

N.  S.  W.  Parkhurst 

J.  G.  Anderson 

J.  G.  Anderson 

J.  G.  Anderson 

J.  G.  Anderson 

Iddo  Green 

A.S,  Hallidie 

A.S.  Hallidie 

Thomas  B.  Park 


William  Cantelow... 

"Weichort  &  Co 

David  N.  Phelps 


Thomas  Orchard 

Thomas  Orchard 

G.  A.  Lloyd 

Williams  &  Hum- 
phrey   

Lauf  kotter  Brothers 

Otis  H.  Weed  &  Co.. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Bartlett 

I.  L.  Merrill 

Williams  &  Hum- 
phrey   

Thomas  Wheaton.... 

Hawley  &  Co 

M.  Barthel 

M.  L.  Keynolds 


H.  H.  Hewlett. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Stockton  

Stockton  

Stockton  

San  Fran,  and 
Sacramento.. 


San  Prancisco. 

Napa  City 

Sacramento.... 
San  Prancisco. 


San  Prancisco. 


Sacramento. 
Yreka  


San  Fran,  and 
Sacramento .. 
Sacramento . 
Saci'amento . 
San  Prancisco.. 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Gilroy 

Richmond 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Downieville .... 


Vacaville 

San  Francisco. 
San  Leandro... 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Prancisco. 


Stockton  

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Stockton  

Sacramento. 


Stockton  

San  Prancisco.. 
San  Francisco.. 

Pacheco 

Sacramento 


Stockton 


Large  chisel  cultivator,  self- 
.sliarpening 


Horse  hay  or  grain  fork 

Graham's  broadcast  combined 
seeder  and  cultivator 


Combined  "  Buckeye  "  reaper 
and  mower,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Eastern  manufacture 

Iron  harrow 

Steam  harvester 

Horse  corn  cultivator 

Challenge  foedmill,  Califor- 
nia manufacture 

Phillip's  patent  spiral  corn- 
husker,  husks  corn  from 
stalks,  or  after  it  is  picked. 

Grain  separator...., 

Patent  gate  latch,  California 
invention;  and  regulator, 
California  invention 


Buckeye  cider  mill 

Beehive 

Italian  bees 

Display  of  scales 

Patent  cheese  vat 

Curd  cutters 

Agitator 

Lactometer 

Butter  worker 

Endless  wire  ropeway 

Patent  grip  pulley 

Double  action  horizontal  ro- 
tary churn  (California  in- 
vention)   

Churns 

Reaping  and  mowing  knives- 
Air  pump  for  preserving  fruit, 
milk,  etc 

Well  auger 

Post  auger 

Gopher  trap 


Barley  forks 

Stock's  patent  pump  valves. 

Patent  carpet  sweeper 

Portable  gas  machine 

Bright  Union  safety  lamp... 


Grain  draper  and  header  apron  Diploma. 

Buckeye  hay  and  straw  cutter  Diploma. 


..Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


Diploma. 

J5. 

.Favorable  mention. 


.Diploma  and 


Diploma. 

.Diploma  and  ^5. 


Diploma  recommended 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma, 

...Diploma  and  $10 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Silver  medal. 

..Framed  diploma. 


.Diploma. 


Diploma. 

..Silver  medal. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Silver  medal. 


Clipper  mower 

Best  farm  gate 

Imperial  wash  boiler  and  ma- 
chine combined 

Williamson's  road  steamer 
(Thompson's  patent) 


Diploma. 
$15 


..Diploma  and  f5 
.Diploma  and  f  50 
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Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Hill& 
Hill  & 
Mattes 

liam 
M.  P. 
MjTes 
Mattes 

liam 
G.W. 
"W.  B. 


Knaugh jMarysville 

Knaugh Marj'sville 

on     &■     Wil- 
son  Stockton , 

Rose Napa 

&  Gummow...  Marysville 

on     &     Wil- 
son   Stockton 

Haines fMaine  Prairie. 

Eeady i  Sacramento 


Two  gang  plows. 
Stubble  plow 


Plow  for  general  purposes- 
One-horse  plow 

Subsoil  gang  plow 


Sulky  two  gang  plow- 
Two  gang  plow 

Two  gang  plow 


.§10 

.no 

..$5 
.$10 


.Special— ^30 
.Special— $20 
.Special— §20 


VEHICLES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Studebaker  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Co. 
(Ames  &  Woolver- 
ton,  agents) 


Ross  &  Smith. 


Sacramento. 
Reno 


Waterhouse  &  Les- 
ter   Sacramento. 


Two  farm  wagons,  one  thim- 
ble skein,  and  one  iron  axle.. 

Two  sulkies  (Ross'  patent 
wheel) 


..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 


W.  M.  Betts  &  Co...  San  Francisco 


S.  H.  !Uavi.« Sacramento. 

DanielTVIason Sacramento. 

Harry  Bernard Sacramento. 


Harrj'  Bernard 'Sacramento. 

Harry  Bernard Sacramento. 

Harry  Bernard Sacramento. 

Harry  Bernard Sacramento. 

P.  Craieand  son San  Francis( 

ExcelsiOT  Power  Co. 

of  New  York  (E.j 

Soule,  agent) Sacramento. 

E.  Soule Sacramento. 


Assortment  of  wagon  and  car- 

•iage  material  and  trim- 
mings  Diploma. 

Three    sets  of   side   carriage 

springs,  one  set  milk  wagon 

springs,  one  set  of  Clarence 

springs,  five  sets  of  buggy 

springs,   one  set    of   sulky 

springs,  one  set  of  express 

wagon  springs Framed  Diploma. 

One  Little  Giant  carriage  jack  $5 

One  single  seat  open  buggy...  Diploma. 

Five  top  buggies  (two  with! 

patent  wheels) ] 

One    trotting    sulky    (weight 

64%  pounds) : Silver  medal. 

One  spring  market  wagon ! §15 

One  street  goods  wagon [ §5 

Twenty  sets  of  carriage  andi 


buggy  wheels  and  hubs. 
One  hearse 


§10 

..Diploma. 


E.  Soule Sacramento 

Wm.  B.  Ready Sacramento 

Wm.  B.  Ready Sacramento 

Pollard  &  Carvill iSan  Francisco. 


Diploma  recommended 


One  anti-friction  axle  with 
metallic  balls  applied 

One  light  running  gear  with 
anti-friction  bearing,  locust 
hubs,  set  wheels  (locust  hubs 
and  bent  rims),  locust  felloes 
and  planks — wood,  Califor- 
nia growth,  and  all  Califor- 
nia make 

Assortment  of  thimble  skeins.. 

One  trotting  buggy Diploma. 

Farm  wagon j :^15 

One  two-horse  family  carriagel Diploma  and  §30 


.Diploma. 
..§15 
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Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Pollard  &  Ciirvill San  Francisco. 

Pollard  «&  Carvill ISan  Francisco. 


Kimball  Manufac-' 
turing  Co iSan  Francisco. 

Kimball  Manufac- 
turing Co iSan  Francisco. 

Kimball  Manufac-I 
turing  Co San  Francisco. 


McKibben San  Francisco. 

Henderson  &  Clark..  Stockton u.. 


E.  Soule Sacramento. 

"Weister  &  Faighn...  Sacramento. 


One  one-horse  family  carriage 

Two  top  buggies 

Committee    recommend    the 

gold    medal  to  Pollard  & 

Carvill. 

Two    two-seated    open    car- 
riages   , 


.Diploma  and  825 
•  Diploma  and  §20 


Five  open  buggies. 


.Silver  medal. 
..Silver  medal. 


One  case  plated  ware,  consist-] 
ing  of  specimens  in  plating; 

of  carriage. tips,  etc 

Two  patent  iron  wheelbarrows 
One     three-quarter     trotting! 

wagon ' 

Farm  wagon i 

Top  buggy 


..Diploma. 
..Diploma. 


Diploma  and  §15 

.$15  and  silver  medal. 
Diploma. 


THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


SILK. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Edward  Muller 

Nevada  City... 

Best  exhibition    of  the    silk:                        • 
business,  from  the  mulberry 
tree   to    cocoon,    including 
feeding  of  the  worms,  their 
eggs,  etc $50 

FABEICS  MADE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  SILK. 


Exhibitor, 


Article. 


Premium. 


Edward  Muller., 


Edward  Muller.. 
Joseph  Newman 


Nevada  City. 


silk, 


.810 

Honorable  mention. 
§20 


Best   pound    of  reeled 

made  in  family 

Nevada  City...  Best  sample  of  cocoons 

San  Jos6 jBest  specimen  silk  manufac- 

I  ture,  not  less  than  live  yards 

Joseph  Newman jSan  Jos^ ...JBest    pound  of   sewing    silk 

made  in  tamily S?10 

Best    specimen    of  raw    silk; 

goods j $10 

Best  pair  silk  stockings 1 §10 


Joseph  Newman San  Jose. 

Joseph  N<j-w  man |San  Jos^. 
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Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Joseph  ISTewman San  Jos^ 

Josepli  Newman San  .Jose 

Joseph  Newman......  San  Jose 

Joseph  Newman San  Jose 


Joseph  Newman San  Josd. 


Article. 


Mrs.  S.  A.  Sellei-s....  Antioch. 


Best  pair  sillc  gloves 

Best  silk  shawls 

Best  silk  cravat 

Best  piece  of  pocket  handkei*- 
chiel's 


Premium. 


..?10 


California  Silk  Man- 
ufacturinsT  Co ^an  Francisco.. 


Tobin,    Davisson    &! 

Co San  Francisco. 


M.  Kraker Sacramento. 


UO 

Also    such     honorable 

I     award  as  the  society 
I     may  see  fit. 

For  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
the  silk  business Silver  medal. 

For  a  valuable  exhibition  ofi 

raw  and  sewing  silk [Special — Silver   medal 

and  diploma. 

American  manufectured  silk 
goods  —  manufiictured  by 
Cheney  Brothers 


Fine  display  of  gentlemen's 
and  ladies'  underclothes  and 
furnishing  goods 


Special — Silver  medal 
and  diploma. 


Special — Silver  medal. 


NEEDLE,  WAX  AND  SHELL  WORK,  CLOTHING,  HATS,  CAPS. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Oakland  Mills 

S.  Wilzinski  &  Co- 
Madam  Anna  Get^... 
Madam  Anna  Getz... 
Madam  Anna  Getz... 
Madain  Anna  Getz... 
Mrs.  A.  O.  Cogk 

Miss  Belle  Maguire.. 
Mrs.  C.  Cook 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  James 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Skaggs.. 

Mrs.  S.  Sims 

Mrs.  E.  AV.  Murphy 

Mrs.  S.  Sims 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Muiphy 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Murphy 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Barrett.. 

M.rs.  W.  C.  Barrett.. 

Mrs.  C.  Cook 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Hicks... 

Mrs.  W.F.  Hicks... 

Mrs.  W.F.  Hicks... 

Mrs.  E valine  Morris 

Woman's  Coopera- 
tive Union 

Woman's  Coopera- 
tive Union 


Oakland 

Sacramento.... 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco, 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco- 

San  Francisco 


.Silver  medal. 


Diplom* 

§5 

§5 

$5 


Silver  medal. 

.Special  mention. 

...Silver  cup — §15 
.  Napkin  ring. 


Exhibition  of  jute  goods  

Best   exhibit    of   gent's    and 

boy's  clothing 

Wax  work  flowers 

Group  of  wax  work  flowers... 

Wax  fruits 

Funeral  wreaths I Silver  medal 

Wax  flowers,  wax  shells,  and 

statuary 

Cross  and  pond  lily,  wax 

Hair  jewelry,  fine  device  of 

hair  work,  sea  moss 

Sea  moss 

Hair  wreath ' Silver  medal 

Hair  wreath ■ Napkin  ring. 

Best  display  of  millinery j §20 

Best  crochet  shawl | §5 

Best  velvet  bonnet j $5 

Best  variety  artificial  flowers..! $5 

Best  silk  bonnet j §5 

Best  group  artificial  flowers...  $10 

Best  embroidered  rug 1 Napkin  ring. 

Be.st  embroidered  chair  scat...' ^5 

Best  embroidered  ottoman j |5 

Secoiid  best  silk  embroidery..! Diploma. 

Beist  gentlemen's  shirts §5 

Second  best  gentlemen's  shirts  Special. 

i 
iFine  sewing | Special, 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


Woman's    Coopera- 
tive Union (San  Francisco.. 

"Woman's    Coopera- 
tive Union San  ]?'rancisco. 

Woman's     Coopera-] 

tive Union |San  Francisco- 
Woman's    Coopera- 1 
tive  Union iSan  Francisco., 


Best  knit  stockings 

Second  best  crochet  work. 
[Best  silk  embroidery 


13 

Special. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Aiken 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce.... 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce.... 

Miss  Sallie  Russell... 

Miss  Anna  Gherber.. 

Miss  Lizzie  Allen 

Miss  J.  M.  Pierce.... 
■  Mrs.  S.  F.  Chamber- 
lain   

Mrs.  M.  Lamerkin... 

Miss  Marj'  E.  Han- 
Ion 

Miss  Carrie  James... 

Miss  Mary  Packard.. 

Miss  Mary  Goethe.... 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 


'Best    exhibit    and     greatest 

j     number  of  articles 

iBest  tatted  collar 

Second  best  tatting ' 

Second  best  bead  Avork 

jBest  chenile  work 

iLamp  stand 

Sofa  pillow 

Best  flower  work 


.Diploma  and  $10 


Special, 

Special — $3 
Special — $5 


So 


Best  cone  work 

Best  skeleton  leaves.. 


.Special — diploma. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Cole 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Jones 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Carring- 
ton 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Ander- 
son   

Miss  Jennie  Bradley 

^rs.  S.  M.  Hoaver... 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert... 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Greenlaw 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Joy 

Mrs. Alexander  Mac- 
kay ; 

Mrs.  Charles  N. 
Rhodes 

M.  Freud 


Sacramento  .... 
Sacramento  .... 
Santa  Barbara.. 
Sacramento  .... 

San  Francisco.. 
Sacramento 


Florin 


Mrs.  Asbury  &  Crase 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoaver... 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Lowery... 
Miss  J.  M.  Pierce.... 

Mrs.  M.  Lamkin 

Miss  Sallie  Coons 

Mrs.  R.  .Jones 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Roberts... 
Mrs.  Barney  Clark... 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Coleman 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Elk  Grove  .. 
Sacranaento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  shell  work 

Second  host  shell  work 

Best  embroidered  picture 

Second  best  embroidered  pic- 
ture   

Best  afghan 

Model  for  dress  fitting 


Special. 


Special. 

Diploma. 

.Special — diploma. 


Best    patchwork    quilt    (log 
cabin) 


Best  silk  quilt ' f5 

Best  white  quilt | f  5 

Best  coverlet 1 §.5 

Best  Imit  bedspread ' §5 

Best  hearth  rug 

Second  best  hearth  rug Special. 


Sacramento IBest  rag  carpet., 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Knight's  Land- 
ing  


Best  ornamental  needlework 
Shoulder    brace    corset    and 

hoops 

Magic  curler 

Best  knit  stockings 

Walking  dress 

Crochet  work 

!  Skeleton  leaves 

I  Wreath  of  feather  flowers. 

jModel  of  dress  fitting 

I  Tatting  tidy  and  tatting  collar; Special  mention. 

Hair  wreath  and  seed  wreath' Napkin  ring. 

Worsted  wreath ' Napkin  ring. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

: ^3 

Diploma. 

.Napkin  ring. 

Diploma. 

.Napki»  ring. 
.Diploma. 
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CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  GOODS. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  prospective  good  that  must  result  to  our  State  and  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  from  the  opening  of  the  Japan  and  China  trade,  this  committee  would 
recommend,  as  a  testimonial  of  our  recognition  of  this  good,  that  a  silver  goblet  or  medal — 
with  a  token  of  welcome  engraven  thereon — be  awarded  to  each  of  said  exhibitions. 


Exhibitor. 


Chauby,  Masauki  & 

Co 

D,  D.  J.  Magowan... 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


San  Francisco. 
Shanghai 


Exhibition  of  Japanese  goods 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  g-oods. 


Premium. 


.Silver  goblet— $25 
.Silver  goblet— ^25 


SADDLEKS'  AND  SHOEMAKERS'  WAEE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

ARTICLES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Premium. 


J.  W.  Todd Sacramento 

J.  W.  Todd ^Sacramento 

E.  X.  Kast San  Francisco. 

F.  X.  Kast —  San  Francisco. 

F.  X.  Kast San  Franciseo. 

F.  X.  Kast San  Francisco. 

James  Parsons Sacramento 

Liddle  &  Kaeding...  San  Franci-sco. 


E.  S.  Scranton 

J.  H.  Mooney  ind  G, 
A.  Lord 

J.  H.  Mooney 

R.  K.  Wick 

S.K.Dodge 

D.  Samuels 

G.  Reichcrt 

D.  H.  Quinn 

J.  C.  MeussdorfFer... 
Patterson  &  Russel.. 

S.  H.  Sheplar  &  Co.. 

S.  H.  Sheplar  &  Co.. 

John  Ashton 

P.  Caduc 

Henry  Campbell 

Henry  Campbell 

E.  H.  Parker 

E.  H.  Parker 

Jame.s  Hartley 

A.  Brooks 

.32 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Fmncisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco., 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco., 

San  Francisco., 

San  Francisco.. 

Tom  ales,    Ma- 
rin County... 
San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  pair  dress  boots 

Best  pair  heavy  boots 

Best  pair  gents'  dress  shoes... 

Best  pair  ladies'  gaiters 

Best  pair  ladies'  slippers 

Best  display  ladies'  shoes 

Best  pair  ladies'  bootees 

California  made  rifles.  The 
committee  consider  the  dis- 
play the  best  coming  under 
their  observation,  and  re- 
commend  

Rustic  window  shade 


Improved  gopher  and  squirrel 

trap 

Improved  tuck  mark  for  sew- 

\ug  machines 

jDisiJiay  of  undertakers'  goods, 

casket,  etc 

JDisplay  of  buckskin  gloves... 
Disjilay  of  gloves  and  mittens 
Best  di~pl:iv  of  saddletrees.... 

Be.'^t  silk  hat 

Best  soft  hat 

Best  di.splay  of  shoemakers' 

la.sts 


Holt's  patent  rubber  type 
marking  wheel  or  lightning 
printer 

Rubber  hand-stamps  and  New 
York  dater 


Dutton's  improved  harness.... 

Best  wood  pavement  on  ex- 
hibition   

Patent  treadle  for  sewing 
macliine 

Lamp-bracket  for  sewing  ma- 
chine  

Best  display  of  saddles 

Best  farm  harness 

Fleece  of  fine  wool 

Shoe  lasts 


.Framed  diploma. 

^5 

§3 


.Diploma. 
§3 


.Silver  medal. 
Diploma. 


.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 

.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


•  #5 


.Silver  medal. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 


.Diploma. 
$10 


..Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 
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Transactions  of  the 


FOUKTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CABINET  WAKE. 


Exhibitor. 


George  E.  Phelan. 


C.  B.  Pennington.... 

John  Breuncr 

John  J'reuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

John  Breuner 

Jacob  Strahle  &  Co.. 


Jacob  Strahle  &  Co- 
Jacob  Strahle  &  Co- 


Jacob  Strahle  &  Co- 
Jacob  Strahle  &  Co.. 

A.  S.  Hallidie 

N.  P.  Langlafid 

Cooley&  Green 

W.  J.  T.  Palmer  & 
Co 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


San  Francisco.. 


Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Prancisco. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 


Best  California  made  billiard 
table,  California  laurel  and 
black  Avalnut,  with  Eureka 
wire  cusliions 

Diamond  mahogany  hat  rack. 

Best  dressing  bureau 

Best  sofa  lounge 

Best  extension  table 

Best  office  chair 

Best  set  parlor  chairs 

Best  book  case 

Best  set  parlor  furniture 

Best  sick  chair  or  couch 

Best  display  of  furniture 

Best  billiard  table,  wire  cush- 
ions, California  laurel  and 
birdseye  redwood,  Califor- 
nia invention 

Best  set  bedroom  furniture, 
California  laurel  and  birds- 
eye  redwood 

Best  center  table,  made  of 
twentj'  different  California 
woods 

Best  ladies'  work-boxes 

Mosaic  inlaid  floor 

AVood  carpet 

Black  walnut  and  laurel 
newels,  rails,  and  bannis- 
ters for  stairway  of  State 
Capitol 

Crandall's  patent  spring  bed.. 


[Principal 
desk 


school     teacher's 


Premium. 


...  Second — Diploma. 
.Honorable  mention. 

m 

^5 


,.§10 

,..$5 


,..$5 
..§20 


.Silver  medal. 
§20 


$5 

.Honorable  mention. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 


.Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


WOODEN  WAEE. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Nichols,    Falvey    & 
Co Sacramento. 


Assortment  of  wooden  ware, 
Cal.  cedar  and  pine 


Best  display  of  wooden  ware.. 
One  bundle  basket  willow 


Nichok,    Falvey    & 

Co.     Sacramento 

A.  J.  Biglow Sherman  Isl'nd 

C.  Shafer Sacramento jBest  two  oval  wine  casks 

W.  C.  Palmer San  Francisco.,  i  Best  writing  deslc 

W.  F.  Palmer San  Francisco..  I  Best  school  desks 

Paciiic    Wood    Prj-  | 

serving  Company. |San  Francisco..  Display  of  preserved  woods 

for  various  purposes 


§10 


§50 

.Honorable  mention. 

§10 

§5 

§5 


..Silver  medal. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  IJSTSTKUMENTS,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Article. 

'Premium. 

J.  F,  Uhlhorn 

Sacramento 

For    extention    sidesticks    or 
printer's  furniture 

Diploma. 

Edwtird  Dillon 

For  best  marine  chronometers 

Diploma. 

GLASS,  CKOCKEKY,  STONEWAKE,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Premium. 


Mocker  &  Quale......  San  Francisco.. 

Adams,   McNeill  & 

Co iSacramento 

Withingham  &  Bag- 1 

ley I  Sacramento 


Best  plaster  paris.. 
Best  powder 


.Honorable  mention. 
Diploma. 


N.  Siebert San  Francisco.. 

Miss.  Candle  Works  San  Francisco.. 


Tount&  Fletcher... 
Colby  «&  Brock 


Sacramento 

Mormon  Isl'nd 


Thomas  O'Neil San  Francisco. 


W.  Clark  &  Co. 
"W.  Clark  &  Co. 
"W.  Clark  &  Co. 
W.  Clark  &  Co. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 


Best  pyramid  washing  soap 
and  powder 

Best  lubricators  for  oiling 
steam  cylinders 

Best  assortment  of  sperm, 
chemical  wax,  solar  sperm, 
coach,  hotel  and  solar  can- 
dles  

Best  paint,  manufactured  by 
Cal.  Chemical  Paint  Co 

Best  sample  Cal.  raised  opi- 
um and  poppy  seed 

Best  sample  cut  glass,  door 
plates,  church  windows  and 
sample  stained  glass....' 

Best  fire  brick 

Best  pottery  of  various  kinds 

Best  stoneware 

Best  drain  and  flooring  tile 
and  sewer  pipe 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


.Silver  medal  and  dip, 

Diploma. 

, Special — Diploma. 


.Diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 
Diploma. 

....  Special — 15 


CHEMICALS. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Swortlaiid 

B,  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

B.  E.  Sweetland 

J.  F.  Fugazi 

Van  Winkle  &  Da 
venport 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 

Sacramento 


Best  ivory  black ! ^5 

Best   Prussian  blue i ^5 

Best  copal  varnish 

Best  glue §5 

Best  prussiate  of  potash 

Best  white  lead 

Best  lard  oil 

Best  castor  oil 

Best  linseed  oil 

Best  Oriental  oil  hair  dj-e... 


One  box  borax,  from  Wads- 
worth,  Nevada 


!|55 

110 

$10 

.Silver  medal. 


.Honorable  mention. 


liDl 


Transactions  of  the 

MINEKALS. 


Exhibitor.  ■ 

Kesidence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

TTiinrv  (^    TTjinliQ           iSsnn  TH^rniiHsr^n.. 

Collection  of  fossils 

Diploma. 

Pluenix   Quicksilver 

Mine 

E.  r.  Howett 

Specimens  quicksilver  ore 

Honorable  mention. 

Grand    Island, 
Colusa  Co.... 

WOKKED  METALS,  STOVES,  ETC. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  E.  Parker Sacramento 

Elworthy  &    Dupe 

row 

C.  Hunter 

W.  H.  Earl 

S.H.Davis 


Best  carriage  harness- 


Sacramento  ., 
Clyde,  Ohio- 
Sacramento  .. 
Sacramento.. 


Thomas  H.  Selby  & 

Co San  Francisco. 

Thomas  H.  Selby  & 

Co San  Francisco. 


Best  sash  holder  and  lock 

Be.st  pruning  knives 

Best  tin  milk  cans 

Best   display  of   mechanics' 
tools 


..§10 


.Diploma. 
..Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


Five  kegs  shot Diploma 


John  Burns Stockton 

A.  Brooks San  Franci.sco 

G.  A.  Lloyd San  Francisco. 


A.  Hunter Napa  Citjr 

John  Ashton San  Francisco. 

Yale  Lock  3Ianut'ac- 

turing  Co San  Francisco. 

A.  L.  Fish 

Elworthy  &    Dupe- 
row  Sacramento 


Best    di.«play    of    plumbers' 

I     goods  and  wares 

Best  display  of  horse  shoes.... 

Champion  roller  skates 

Double    action    spring    door 

hinge 

Variety  of  mill  augurs 

Best  harness 


.Diploma  and  $10 
...Diploma  and  §5 
Diploma. 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


Goddard  &  Co San  Francisco 


F.  P.  Howard,  agent 
K.  Savage 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co 

Gillig,  Mott  &  Co 

Pv.  C.  Terry  &  Co. 
K.  C.  Terry  &  Co. 


San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacram.ento 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


J.  G.  Covey !St.  John,  N.  B. 

Asphaltum  Pipe  Co..  San  Francisco., 
M.  Barthel Pacheco 


iBest  display  of  locks ' §5 

iKnowles' patent  steam  pump.; Silver  medal  and  di- 
j        ploma. 

jSash  holder  (California  inven-| 

tion) ; Diploma. 

[Ca.st  iron  pipes  for  gas  or,' 
water,  cast  oy  the  new  ver- 
tical process  for  the  Metro- 1 
politan  Gas  Company Diploma    and   special. 

Gates  for  gas,  water  or  steam  1 
(Chapman  patent) j Diploma. 

Empire  range  (California! 
manufocturt — wood) Diploma  and  $5 

French  range  (Eureka,  Cali- 
fornia manufacture) ! §10 

Prindal's  farmers'  cauldron | 
and  steamer $5 

Portable  hot  air  furnace ! $5 

Best  display  of  kitchen  andj 
tinware Diploma  and  $10 

Cooking  apparatus  (Eastern 
manufacture) Diploma. 

Asphaltum  pipe 

Farm  gate 


Diploma. 

.Diploma  and  §15 
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Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


L.  K..  Hammer.. 
L,  K.  Hammer., 
L.  K.  Hammer.. 
John  P.  Cooper.. 
John  P.  Cooper.. 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


John  P.  Cooper Sacramento 

John  P.  Cooper Sacramento 

"William  G.  Badger..; San  Francisco. 
K.  C.  Marsh jSacramento 


Best  grand  piano  (manufac- 
tured by  Chickering&  Co).. 

Best  square  ])iano  (manufac- 
tured by  Chickering«&  Co).. 

Best  parlor  piano  (manufac- 
tured by  Chickering  &  Co).. 

Por  Mathushek  "Colibri" 
piano 

Por  fine  Derrick  &  Pelgema- 
ker  portable  pipe  organ 

Keed  organ 

Silver  flute 

Hallet  &  Davis'  pianos 

Hews'  piano 


..Silver  medal. 


Diploma. 

Diploma. 

Diploma. 

.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 


FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 


CHEESE. 

Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

J  E.  Jewel 

Petaluma  ....... 

Gilroy 

Best  cheese  under  one  year 
old 

«io 

Best  cheese  one  year  and  over 

Sweepstakes    on    cheese — for 

the  largest  and  best  display 

^15 

Gilroy 

•  BUTTEE. 

Exhibitor. 

Eesidence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

"William  Johnston... 

Eichland,  Sac- 
ramento Co.. 

Sacramento 

Por  best  lot  ten  pounds  butter 
in  rolls 

$10 

E   P.  Aiken 

Best  firkin  of  butter  not  less 
than    twenty-five    pounds, 
and  three  months  old 

$15 
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Transactions  op  the 


BKEAD  AND  CEREAL  FOOD. 


Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 
Mrs 


J.  H.  "Wolf. Brighton 1  Best  domestic  wheat  bread. 

J.  H.  AVolt'. Brighton ; Best  domestic  brown  bread...  §5 

E.  F.  Aiken Sacramento |  Best  domestic  corn  bread ' §5 

J.  H.  Wolf. Brighton Best  biscuit §2 


HOXEY,  CANNED  FRUITS,  PICKLES,  Etc. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  S.  Harbison. 


Sacramento. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


F.  Aiken Sacramento. 

P.  Odbert....  Sacramento. 
F.  Aiken Sacramento. 

F.  Aiken 'Sacramento. 

G.  Brown...  jSacramento . 


F.  Aiken... 
F.  Aiken... 
F.  Aiken... 
P.  Odbert.. 
F.  Aiken... 
F.  Aiken... 
F.  Aiken... 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert.... 
Mrs.  N.  Clark 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


P.  Odbert.... 
P.  Odbert.... 

F.  Aiken 

,  Clark 

,  Clark 

,  Clark 

,  Clark 

.  Clark 

F.  Aiken 

P.  Odbert.... 
P.  Odbert.... 
P.  Odbert.... 

F.  Aiken 

P.  Odbert.... 
P.  Odbert..., 
F.  Aiken 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento . 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento . 


Best  ten  pounds  honey  and 

beeswax 

Best  canned  tomatoes 

Best  canned  blackberries 

Best  canned  raspberries 

Best  canned  peaches 

Best  canned  pears. 


§3 

S3 

83 

§3 

§3 

Best  canned  apples ' §3 

~  '  §3 

§3 

§3 

§3 

, §3 


Diploma. 
.  Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


Best  canned  quinces 

Best  canned  cherries 

Best  canned  gooseberries 

Best  canned  currants 

Best  canned  grapes 

Largest  and  best  varieties  of 

canned  fruit 

Largest  and  best  varieties  of 

canned  jellies 

Largest  and  best  varieties  of 

canned  preserves 

Best  apple  jellj' '■ §3 

Best  currant  jelly i §3 

Best  peach  jelly 1 §3 

Best  quince  jelly i ^3 

Best  preserved  quinces | §3 

Best  preserved  peaches | $3 

Best  ijreserved  pears i §3 

Best  preserved  ajiples J §3 

Best  preserved  plums '• ^3 

Best  tomato  catsup | §3 

Best  cucumber  catsup [ §3 

Mushroom  catsup ..Premium  recom'ded. 

Best  pickled  gherkins > §3 

Best  pickled  peaches S3 

Best  pickled  tomatoes ^ 

Best  pickled  onions J .*. §3 


BACON. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

James  Asbury 

"Woodland 

Best  cured  bacon  and  hams... 
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# 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


GRAIX  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


D.  L.  Perkins 

H.  Cronkite 

A.  B.Gilbert 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

E.  J.  Markley 

P.  Heim 

A.  J.  Bigelow 

A.  J.  Bigclow 

A.  J.  Bigelow 

P.  H.  Fisher 

Johnson  Co.  Agri- 
cultural and  Me- 
chanical Society... 

E.  F.  ^iken "..... 

John  Studarus 

D.  G.  Porrv 

D.  G.  PerrV 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

D.  L.  Perkins 

A.  B.  Gilbert 

Henry  Hj'ser 

Robert  ~\Villiam.son.. 

Robert  AVillianison.. 
Robert  "Williamson. , 
Robert  Williamson.. 


Sherman  Isl'd, 
Brighton 


Brighton 

Brighton 

Sacramento 

San  Franci.sco.. 
Sherman  Isl'd. 

Sherman  Isl'd. 

Sherman  Isl'd. 
Brighton 


Iowa.. 

Sacramento 

Brighton 

Sherman  Isl'd. 
Sherman  Isl'd. 
Sheiinan  Isl'd. 

Sherman  Isl'd. 
Sherman  Isl'd. 
Sherman  Isl'd. 
Sherman  Isl'd. 


Sherman  Isl'd. 

Brigliton 

Sacramento 


Largest  display  of  grain  seed. ' 
Best  two  sacks  white  Tuscan' 

wheat 

Best  one  bushel  white  corn... 
Be»t  one  bushel  early  corn.... 

Best  one  bale  ho^js 

Best  two  sacks  Surprise  oats..! 
Best    one    sack     Australian 

wheat ' 

Best  one    sack   Little    Club 

wheat ' 

Best  one  sack  Russian  barley 
Best  one  sack  yellow  corn 


..|10 


,.$10 

,..$5 
,..§5 

,..$5 


,.§10 


,..?10 
...65 
,..§5 


Sacramento. 

Sacramento, 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Robert  Williamson..  Sacramento. 


Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  Williamson. 

Robert  Williamson. 
Robert  AVilliamson. 

V.  Russell 

P.H.Fisher 

J.  H.  Wolf. 

J.  H.  Wolf 

J.  H.  Wolf 

J.  H.  Wolf 

T.  S.  Chamberlain.. 

John  Smith 

John  Smith 


Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 

Brighton 

Brighton 

Brighton 


Brighton . 
Brighton. 


Brighton 

Lincoln 

Sacramento. 
Sacramento. 


Best  half  peck  castor  oil  beans 

Best  half  dozen  watermelons. 

Best  variety  potatoes 

Best  variety  yellow  onions.... 

Best  two  varieties  corn  (dry 
and  green) 

Best  summer  squash 

Best  variety  tomatoes 

Best  variety  cucumbers 

For  largest  and  best  variety 
of  vegetables  raised  bj''  one 
exhibitor 

One  sack  garden  peas 

Best  variety  of  pumpkins 

Best  three  green  flesh  mush- 
melons 

Best  half  bushel  Carolina 
sweet  potatoes 

Best  half  peck  white  onions... 

Best  twelve  carrots 

Best  half  peck  sweet  pepper 
(green) 

Best  half  peck  sweet  pepper 
(dry)....: 

Best  six  stalks  celery 

Best  six  Hubbard  squash 

Best  half  peck  white  kidney 
beans 

Best  half  peck  cucumbers 

Best  half  peck  tomatoes 

Best  mammoth  pumpkins 

Best  half  dozen  blood  red  beets 

Best  and  greatest  display  of 
melons 

Best  and  greatest  display  of 
.squash 

Best  mountain  sweet  water- 
melon   

Best  half  dozen  sweet  corn.... 

Best  Australian  wheat 

Best  sugar  beets 

Best  assortment  tomatoes 


.Diploma. 

§5 

13 

§10 

§3 


410 

,..§5 
,..§3 


..§50 

...$3 
...§5 


§3 

So 
■  §3 


.§3 


.$3 
■  §3 

.§2 
.§2 
.§3 
.$5 
.§3 


..§10 
..§10 

,..S2 


.§3 
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TBANS ACTIONS   OP    THE 


# 


FLO  WEES. 


Exhibitor. 


Kesidence. 


r.  A,  Miller San  Francisco, 

F.  A.  Miller 'san  Francisco. 

Thomas  O'Brien uSacramento 


Dr.  J.  M.  Frey Sacramento. 

Judge  E.  B.  Crocker. '  Sacramento. 


Article. 


For  the  best  display  of  grow- 
ing flowers 

Best  display  of  cut  flowers. 

Choice  collection  of  flowering 
plants 

Display  of  rare  and  beautiful  j 
flowering  plants ....' Silver  medal. 

Display  of  rare  and  choice 
plants  and  flowers 


Premium. 


..Silver  medal. 


WINES. 


Exhibitor. 


C.  Detton. 


Kesidence. 


Stockton 


C.  Detton Stockton 

J,  E.  Nickeson Lincoln., 


O.  H.  V.  Association 


C.  Detton 

J.  E.  Nickeson., 


Sacramento. 


Stockton , 
Lincoln . . 


J.  E.  Nickeson 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

O.  H.  V.  Association 

J.  E.  Nickeson 

Newell  &  Culbertson 

B.  N.  Bugbey 

J.  E.  NicTceson 

C.  G.  Carpenter 

Newell  &  Culbertson 

C.  G.  Carpenter 

Swan  Brewery  Co.... 
Swan  Brewery  Co.... 
Scbitffer  &  Walter... 
William  Hawkins... 

J.Eenz 

Swan  Brewery 


Lincoln  

Folsom 

Sacramento. 
Lincoln 


Article. 


Best  white  still  wine  four 
years  old 

Best  white  still  wine  three 
years  old 

Best  white  still  wine  two  years 
old. 


Premium. 


Best  white  still  wine  one  year 
old. 


Best  red  still  wine  four  years 
old. 


Folsom 

Lincoln  

Diamond  Sp'gs 

Diamond  Sp'gs 
San  Francisco.. 
San  Francisco- 
San  Francisco.. 
[San  Francisco.. 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco.. 


110 
110 


Best  red  still  wine  two  years 

old 

Best  red  wine  one  year  old.... 

Best  white  sparkling  wine 

Best  port  wine 

Best  claret  wine 

Best  sherry  wine _. 

Best  exhibition  of  wines 

Best  brandy  one  year  old 

Best  brandy  two  years  old 

Best  brandy  three  years  old... 

Best  peach  brandy 

Best  porter 

Best  pale  ale ! Diploma 

Pipifax  bitters 1 Diploma. 

IT.  S.  A.  Lidian  root  bitters...  Diploma. 

Dr.  Eenz's  herb  bitters Diploma. 

Best  porter,  ale,  and    brown 

stout Diploma 


:$15 

Honorable  mention. 


FEUITS. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


O.B.Shaw 

A.  S.  Greenlaw 

C.  AV.  Hoit 

J.  S.  Bamber... 
E.  M.  Smith.... 


Sonoma 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Placerville . 


Article. 


Best  twenty  varieties  apples. 

Best  ten  varieties  apples 

Best  twenty  varieties  pears... 
Best  ten  varieties  pears 


Coloma iBest  ten  varieties  peaches. 


Premium. 


,.^20 

..$40 
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Exhibitor. 


E.  "W.  Gavitt.... 
J.  S.  Bamher.... 
E.  W.  Gavitt.... 

O.  B.  Shaw 

J.  S.  Bamber.... 

A.  ,J.  Biglow.... 

B.  N.  Buffbey.. 


E.  B.  Blowers 

W.  S.  Kunj'on 

Eobert  Williamson. 
•J.  R.  Nickeson 


C.  G.  Carpenter.... 

J.  S.  Bamber 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken... 
Miss  F.  W.  Smith. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken... 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Aiken. 
0.  B.  Shaw 


E.  M.  Smith 

Mrs.  J.  Lohman. 
C.  W.  Hoit 


Placerville 

Placerville 

Placerville 

Sonoma 

Placerville 

Sherman  Isl'd. 
Folsom 


Residence. 


Woodland  .... 
Sacramento ... 
Sacramento...' 
Lincoln 


Diamond  Sp'gs 
Placerville  .. 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


Article. 


Premium. 


Sacramento . 
Sonoma 


Best  five  varieties  peaches 

Best  ten  varieties  plums 

Best  five  varieties  plums 

Best  twenty  varieties  grapes.. 

Best  ten  varieties  grapes 

Best  single  variety  grapes 

Best  and  greatest  varieties 
wine  grapes 

Fine  exhibit  grapes 

Choice  table  grapes 

Best  display  of  seedling  fruits 

Best  general  display  of  fruit, 
embracing  best  and  greatest 
varieties 

General  display  of  fruit 

Best  display  of  dried  fruits 

General  display  of  dried  fruits 

Best  dried  figs ■ 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  rai- 


Coloma 

Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


0.  B.  Shaw.. 
O.  B.Shaw.. 
J.  Rutter..... 


Sonoma 

Sonoma 

ISacramento. 


Best  dried  prunes 

Best  half  peck  soft  shelled 
almonds 

Best  lemon  quince 

Best  apple  quince 

Best  ripe  undried  figs 

Exhibitors  of  fruits  from 
Leavenworth,  Kas.;  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  Lee 
County,  Iowa;  Princeton, 
Illinois:  Keosauqua,  Van 
Buren  County,  Iowa;  Far- 
mer's Club  (agricultural 
and  horticultural),  Milton, 
Wisconsin ;  Grand  Rapjds, 
Michigan;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Johnson 
County  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa;  Virginia  Hor- 
ticultural and  Pomological 
Society;  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society;  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  Society; 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Marshal 
P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts; Fairfield,  Iowa; 
South  Pass,  Illinois;  Jones 
County,  la.;  Cedar  County, 
la.;  Connecticut  Board  Ag- 
riculture; Shanghac,  China. 

Best  oranges 

Best  lemons 

Very  choice  samples  of  a 
large  variety  of  grapes. 
(This  entry,  by  mistake, 
was  not  on  the  committee's 
books,  and  did  not,  there- 
fore, claim  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  fruit).... 


..$10 
..?20 
..§10 
..S40 

..$20 
..$10 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
|10 


$100 

..Silver  medal. 

$10 

Diploma. 

$10 


..$15 
..$10 


$5 

.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 
.Special  mention. 


.Honorary  diploma. 


.Silver  medal. 


33 
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SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 


FINE  ARTS. 


Exhibitor. 


Eesidence. 


Article. 


D.  H.  AVoods (Sacramento. 

D.  H.  AVoods j Sacramento. 

F.  Swanwcll i Sacramento. 

John  A.  Todd Sacramento. 


Oscar  Kaltschmidt... 
Howard  Campion 


Oscar  Kaltschmidt... 

Harrison  Eastman  & 

Co 


San  Francisco. 
Sacramento 


Crane  &  Curtis 

Mrs.  W.  £.  Brown- 
Pacific  Business  Col- 
lege  


0.  Schrader. 


Sophia    P.    Gregory 

(pupil  of  E.'^pina)... 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Bingay... 


San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco- 
Sacramento 


Best  life-size  photograph  in 
oil 

Be.^t  portrait  painting  in  oil, 
by  California  artist 

Best  land.-cape  painting  in  oil, 
by  California  artist 

Best  specimens  of  uncolored 
photographs 

Best  specimen  fruit  painting.. 

Best  specimen  of  California 
landscape  in  oil,  by  Califor- 
nia aitist 


San  Francisco. 

Sacramento...., 


Sacramento . 
Sacramento . 


C.  C.  Devine  &  Bro..  Sacramento . 
C.  C.  Devine  &  Bro.. | Sacramento. 
Charles  V.  Rhodes... 

Pacific  Bridge  Co 

I.  AV.Taber 


Best  fancy  paintings  in  water 

colors 

Best  wood  engraving 

Best  porcelain  painting 


Best  specimens  of  penman- 
ship   

Best  specimens  crayon  draw- 


Best  specimens  pen  drawing- 
Best  specimens  pencil  draw- 


P.  A.  Espina.. 


Sacramento. 

Oakland 

San  Francisco. 


Sacramento. 


Arnold  Bradford [Sacramento 

John  xVllen Sari  Francisco- 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood....  San  Francisco.. 
AV.  C.  Butler San  Francisco., 

F.Marriott San  Francisco., 

John  Nehrbass Sacramento 


Premium. 


..$20 
,.g50 

,.$50 
,.$20 

410 

,.$20 


Best  exhibition  of  paintings Dii^loma  and  $50 


.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 
.Diploma. 


.85 


Diploma. 

Silver  medal. 


Silver    medal    recom- 


Henry  Fi.?her Sacramento. 

Robert  Cowne Sacramento. 


Buckley  &  Strong...  [Alerced  . 


F.  Foster 'Sacramento . 

H.  AVachhorst Sacramento . 


Best  sculpture $1.0 

Best  collection  of  marble  work  $20 

Carving  on  wood Diploma 

Best  model  bridge 

Display  of  large  and  very  fine 
plain  photographs 

Best  display  of  pen  drawing 
and  ornamental  penman- 
ship   

j     mended. 

Crayon  drawing,  by  a  boy Diploma. 

Stone  seal  engiaving ' Silver  medal. 

Ivory  type [ Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  wood  engrav-| 
ing ] Diploma, 

California  Mail  Bag Diploma. 

Statuette  and  mining  scene  in 
confectionery j Special — Diploma 

Cases  fine  confectionery 

Samples  ramie  plant  and  fiber 
in  different  stages 

Samples  California  raised  cot- 
ton, being  sample  of  large 
quantity  produced  this  sea- 
son  

Book  binding 

Splendid  dij^play  of  jeweler's 
goods 


.  Special — Diploma. 
Special. 


Special- 


-Ilon.  mention 
Diploma. 


Special — Silver  medal. 
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REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 


MUSICAL  INSTEUMENTS. 

Sacramento,  September  26tli,  1871. 

To  the  Officers  of  California  State  Agricultural  Society: 
The  committee  appointed  to  examine  musical  instruments  report  as 

follows:  , 

^ye  find  on  exhibition  one  grand  piano,  one  square  grand,  and  one 
parlor  square,  manufactured  by  Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,  and  exhib- 
ited by  L.  K.  Hammer,  agent;  one  grand  piano,  one  square  grand  and 
two  parlor  squares,  manufactured  by  Hal  let  &  Davis,  Boston,  exhibited 
by  W  G.  Badirer,  agent;  one  grand  square  piano  and  one  colibri, 
manufactured  by  Mathushek;  two  parlor  gems,  manufactured  by  Mar- 
shall &  Mendenhall;  one  portable  pipe  organ,  manufactured  by  Derrick 
&  Fel«-cmaker;  one  reed  organ  and  one  silver  flute,  exhibited  by  John 
F.  Co'oper,  agent;  one  parlor  square  piano,  manufactured  by  George 
Hews,  Boston,  and  exhibited  by  K.  C.  Marsh,  agent.  _        .    t    ir 

On  examination  the  committee  have  awarded  first  premium  to  D.  K. 
Hammer  for  best  grand  piano,  best  grand  square,  and  best  parlor  piano, 
exhibited  by  him  and  manufactured  by  Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston 

They  would  also  recommend  that  a  special  premium  be  awarded  to 
John  F.  Cooper  for  his  Mathushek  colibri  piano,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  answers  the  requirements  of  a  boudoir  piano.  They  also 
recommend  a  special  premium  for  his  very  fine  Derrick,  Felgemaker  & 
Co.'s  portable  pipe  organ.  The  reed  organ  and  silver  flute  exhibited  by 
him  deserve  special  mention.  ,.,.,,  ,      ttt   n   tj  ^     « 

The  fine  display  of  Hallet  &  Davis  pianos  exhibited  by  W .  G.  Badger 
are  also  deserving  of  special  mention.  As  is  also  the  piano  made  by 
George  Hews,  Boston,  and  exhibited  by  E.  C.  Marsh,  agent. 

Eespectfully  submitted,  GEO.  J.  GEE, 

^  ^  JOHN  McNEILL, 

G.  W.  WALLACE, 
JOHN  N.  TUEPIN. 


BABCOCK    FIEE    EXTINGUISHEE. 

Sacramento,  August  22d,  1871. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  special  committee  of 
the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  to  witness  a  trial  of  the  Bab- 
cock  Fire  Extinguisher,  and  report  upon  its  merits,  respectiuliy  submit 
the  following: 
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The  fire  was  composed  of  a  pyramid  of  thirteen  pitch  pine  tar  barrels, 
with  shavings  in  each,  the  whole  thoroughly  saturated  with  coal  oil, 
making  the  most  inflammable  pile  of  material  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  test;  the  match  was  then  applied,  and  after  the  whole  mass  was 
completely  enveloped  in  flames  and  intensely  hot,  the  word  was  given  to 
apply  the  stream,  when  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time — say  three 
and  a  half  minutes — the  fire  was  completely  extinguished. 

This  satisfactory  test  has  given  us  perfect  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  the  machine  as  a  fire  extinguisher,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it 
to  the  public,  and  that  a  premium  be  awarded. 

G.  SCHMEISEE, 
Chief  Engineer  Sacramento  Fire  I)ei)artment. 
JUSTIN  GATES, 

Wholesale  Druggist. 
W.  A.  KIEBY, 
Exempt  Sacramento  Fire  Department. 


THE    SALWAY    PEACH. 

Your  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  specimens  of  the 
"Salwaj-  Peach,"  a  special  entry  by  E.  F.  Aiken,  Sacramento,  beg  leave 
to  report  as  follows: 

This  is  a  large  yellow  freestone  peach,  imported  from  England  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  by  the  late  Isaac  PuUen.  Esquire,  of 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey;  introduced  into  California  by  Edward  F. 
Aiken,  proprietor  of  Glen  Gardens,  Sacramento,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one. 

James  Alexander  Fulton,  in  his  new  work  on  peach  culture,  describes 
it  as  follows: 

'•'It  is  a  large  peach,  of  very  great  beauty  and  good  quality,  nearly 
round,  with  suture  well  defined  towards  the  apex;  terminal  point  dis- 
tinct. 'Its  distinctive  virtue,  however,  is  its  late  rij^ening — several  days 
after  the  Smock,  which  has  heretofore  been  considered  our  latest  variety 
of  freestone  peaches."  . 

The  specimens  consist  of  a  box,  and  branches  loaded  with  fruit,  but 
scarcely  ripe  enough  to  show  their  color  or  give  their  flavor  and  texture 
correctly.  Your  committee,  however,  believe  that  the  description  quoted 
above  is  fully  sustained  in  this  exhibit,  and  that  the  time  of  ripening  in 
this  locality  is  from  the  twentieth  of  September  to  October  twentieth. 

The  character  of  the  wood  and  foliage  indicates  hardiness  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  curl  leaf  We  believe  that  it  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  list  of  fruits  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tree  planters. 

J.  S.  HAEBISON, 
A.  P.  SMITH, 
EOBEET  WILLIAMSON, 
W.  H.  NASH. 
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PEESERVED   WOODS. 

Sacramento,  September  23dj  1871. 
To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen:  Your  special  committee  have  examined  the  specimens  of 
wood  preserved  and  unpreserved,  decayed  and  sound,  etc.,  exhibited  by 
the  "Pacific  Wood  Preserving  Company,"  of  San  Francisco,  the  details 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  issued  by  the 
company,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  foUoAvs: 

jp^nci,w—The  fences  in  common  use  in  this  State  are  made  with  red- 
wood posts  and  Puget  Sound  fir  boards.  The  posts  are  riven  being 
selected  from  such  portions  of  the  tree  as  split  the  easiest,  viz:  the  top 
and  branches.  Such  of  the  butt  cuts  of  redwood  timber  as  will  retam 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  original  moisture  will  not  decay;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  lighter  and  dry  portions  of  the  tree,  such  as  are 
riven  into  fencing  and  railroad  ties.  Fence  posts  should  certainly  all 
be  "preserved"  for  economy's  sake,  and  the  durability  of  the  boards 
would  also  be  greatly  increased,  though  this  is  obviously  less  important 

Farm  Dwellings  and  Granaries— The  foundations  of  these  should  all 
be  "  preserved  "—not  only  to  prevent  dry  rot  or  decay  of  any  kmd,  but 
to  secure  immunity  against  vermin  and  insects,  nearly  all  ot  which  are 
repelled  by  the  hydro-carbon  vapor  absorbed  into  the  preserved  wood. 

Farm  Wagons  and  Agricultural  Implements  would  be  tar  more  (^irable 
if  subiected  to  the  preserving  process,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ettective 
means  known  of  preventing  decay  and  shrinkage  of  the  wood  from  the 


iron. 


The  Wood  Preserving  Company  have  exhibited  interesting  specimens 
of  the  efficacy  of  their  process  in  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  toredo 
nivalis  or  marine  worm,  so  destructive  to  piles  and  all  harbor^  construc- 
tions Though  the  recommendation  of  the  best  materials  tor  harbor 
and  coast  work  devolves  upon  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
En-ineers,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  State  from  its  relations  to  the  consump- 
tion of  timber  and  the  preservation  of  forests  on  this  coast.  Indeed,  it 
is  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  making  the  consumption  and 
production  of  timber  more  nearly  equal  that  your  comrnittee  baje  their 
recommendation  of  this  wood  preserving  process.  In  Jiurope  strmgent 
forest  laws  are  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  drying  up  of  streams  and 
rivers  To  increase  the  durability  of  timber  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  supply,  and  is  consequently  a  question  of  public  if  not  political  econ- 
omy Wi  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  public  structures  for  local  or  State 
use, 'or  whenever  public  money  is  expended  and  wood  the  material 
employed  in  construction,  should  be  built  with  a  recognition  of  the 
Bciintifically  demonstrated  value  of  this  process.  The  application  of 
wood  to  ship  building  on  this  coast  is  referred  to  in  the  annua  address 
to  the  Society,  delivered  by  the  Honorable  T.  G.  Phelps,  on  the  twen- 

tieth  instant.  .  ,      ,,        t   \  j.    ^.^     i:-o^^;a^ 

We  therefore  cordially  recommend  a  special  gold  medal  to  the  Pacific 
Wood  Preserving  Company"  for  their  meritorious  exhibition  of  articles 
which  could  not  be  classed  under  your  catalogue. 

EZEA  S.  CARE. 
I  concur:  W.  WADSWOETH. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  1871. 


FIRST    DEPARTMENT. 


CATTLE. 

San  Jos]6,  California,  December  20th,  1871. 

To  the  Committee  appointed  on  awards  of  Gold  Medals  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  the  first  department: 

Gentlemen:  I  propose  to  give  you  some  reasons  why  I  ought  to  have 
the  gold  medal  awarded  to  my  exhibition  of  Durham  stock  over  all 
competitors  at  the  late  State  Fair  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
I  exhibited  twenty-four  head:  one  four  year  old  bull — Glencoe — live 
cows,  two  three  year  old  heifers,  two  two  year  old  heifers,  three  one 
year  old  heifers,  five  heifer  calves,  two  yearling  bulls,  and  three  bull 
calves.  I  will  now  state  the  number  of  premiums  awarded  to  my  stock 
at  the  different  Fairs  last  Fall,  beginning  at  the  Bay  District  Fair.  I 
exhibited  fourteen  head.  The  awards  were  as  follows:  Glencoe  received 
the  premium  for  the  best  bull  four  years  old  and  upwards;  Lady  of  the 
Lake  for  the  best  three  year  old  cow;  Lady  Belle,  best  one  year  old 
heifer;  Helen  for  the  best  heifer  calf;  the  jjremium  for  the  best  herd 
was  awarded  to  my  stock.  At  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural 
Fair  I  exhibited  twenty  head.  The  awards  were  as  folloAvs:  Glencoe, 
best  bull  four  3'ears  old  and  upwards;  Sprightly  took  the  premium  for 
three  years  old  and  upwards,  although  she  had  to  compete  Avith  aged 
cows;  she  also  took  the  sweepstakes  premium  for  all  ages  and  breeds; 
Eichmond  for  the  best  bull  calf;  Jeannie  for  the  best  heifer  calf;  and 
also  the  premium  for  the  best  herd.  At  the  Stockton  Fair  Glencoe 
received  the  premium  for  the  best  four  j'car  old  bull,  and  also  for  sweep- 
stakes; Sprightly  for  the  best  cow  three  years  old  and  upwards;  Shoo 
Fly  for  the  best  two  year  old  cow;  White  Swan  for  the  best  yearling 
heifer;  Comet,  special  premium;  also,  the  premium  for  the  best  herd. 
At  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  I  was  awarded  the  following  premiums: 
Glencoe,  the  best  four  year  old  bull;  Eichmond,  the  best  bull  calf; 
Maggie,  the  best  four  year  old  cow;  Sprighth',  the  best  three  year  old 
cow;  Mary  Stuart,  the  best  one  year  old  heifer;  and  the  premium  for 
the  best  herd  of  any  "breed  not  less  than  ten  head,  owned  by  one  man;" 
also,  made  a  draw  for  two  other  premiums,  the  first  for  yearling  bulls, 
Comet,  Sunlight,  and  Bolingbroke,  the  latter  belonging  to  Werner  & 
Hamill,  of  Davisville.  The  committee  disagreed  and  called  in  the  fourth 
man,  and  he  awarded  to  Bolingbroke.  The  other  was  my  two  cows — 
Sprightly,  three  years  old,  Mary  Stuart,  one  year  old,  and  Mr.  G.  jST. 
Swezy's  Beaut}',  four  years  old.  This  was  for  sweepstakes  for  all  ages 
and  for  any  breed.     The  committee  again  disagreed  and  called  in  the 
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fourth  man,  and  he  ^ave  the  premium  to  Beauty.  This  shows  that  the 
competition  was  strong,  and,  further,  that  when  the  Judges  had  made 
up  their  minds  there  was  no  compromise. 

The  Fairs  at  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  Stockton  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  country  much  older  than  this,  but  the  grand  exhibition 
culminated  at  the  State  Fair.     In  addition  to  much  of  the  stock  shown 
at  the  Fairs  mentioned— Mr.  Moses  Wick,  of  Butte,  with  sixteen  head; 
E    M    Sparks,   of  Lincoln,  ten  head;  Jesse   Carr,   of  Monterey,   eight 
head;  Peter  Saxe,  ten  head;  11.   B.  Cameron,  of  Solano,  ten  head— all 
those  mentioned  above  had  been  recently  imported  from  Ohio,  Missouri 
Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  by  men  of  experience,  for  their  own  use,  and,  it 
is  said,  selected  out  of  the  best  herds  in  those   States.     In  addition  to 
these,  G.  N.  Swezy,  of  MarysviUe,  ten  head;  Werner  ^  Ilamil,  of  Davis- 
viUe,  two   yearlin-    bulls,   also  imported;    Eobert   Ashburner,   of    bail 
Mateo    sixteen   head;  Dr.  Holden,   of   Stockton,   one   aged   bull;  S.   B. 
Whipple,  two  young  bulls;  Smith  &  Cox,  of  Sacramento   one  three  year 
old  bull-  W   F.  Overhiser,  of  Stockton,  fourteen  head;  John  Brewster, 
of  Gait  Station,  one  fine  three  year  old  bull.      All  of  these  were  thor- 
ouo-hbred  Durham.     Then  comes  J.  E.  Eose,  of  Petaluma,  with  a  herd 
of  Devons,  as  finished  in  form  and  color  as  can  be  shown  by  any  breeder 
in  the  United  States  of  that  breed  of  cattle.     It  is  due  to  the  gentlemen 
above  named  to  say  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  made  a  splendid 
exhibition;  not  that  each   animal  shown   was  faultless    but  that  each 
showed  some  superior  cattle,  and  should  all  have  their  full  meed  of  praise 
for  helping  to  make  the  Fair  such  a  grand  success.     I  will  here  mention 
some  that  I  think  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  stock  from  any  country. 
I  will  begin  with  the  exhibit  of  G.  N.  Swezy  (who  did  good  service  m 
traveling  with  me  among  the  stock  men  of  the   State  to  induce  them  to 
bring  their  stock  to  the    State   Fair)-"  Kate   Dunn"   and  "  Beauty 
They  may  have  equals,  but  no  superiors.      His  young  cattle  looked  well, 
and  to  his  credit  he  had  them  in  a  finished  condition.     Then  I  will  men- 
tion "Heroine,"  "Bell  Eepublic,"  and  also   "  Glen  wood,     belonging  to 
Mr  M.  Wick,  of  Butte.     They  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  Durham 
stock,  but  not  in  that  high  culture  they  ought  to  have  been    J\  erner  & 
Hamil's  yearling  bull  "  Bolingbroke  "  is  among  the  finest  of  his  age      i 
mention  these  because  they  filled  my  notion  in  form  and  color— not  that 
thev  were   better   than    some    others  that   were  shown.      There  were 
ninety-two  head  of  Durham,  eleven  Devons,  a  few  Ayrshires  and  nine- 
teen gradod-making  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.      In  my  opinion 
these    ninety-two  head  cannot  be  beaten  at  any  Fairs  m  the  United 
States.     I  was  awarded  six  premiums -some  of  the  most  important-at; 
the  State  Fair,  for  the  best  bull,  the  best  cow   the  best  three  year  old 
cow,  the  best  one  year  old  heifer,  the  best  bull  calf,  and  the  oest  herd 
I  claim  that  I  have  "produced  evidence  enough  to  entitle  my  exhibition  ot 
Durham  stock  to  the  gold  medal,  ])roviding  you  think  the  cattle  was  the 
best  on  exhibition  in  that  department;    but  you  may  incline  to  think 
that  the  horse  department  made  the  best  exhibition.     Well  m  numbers 
they  had  a  little  over  half.     I  admit  in  every  class  of  stock  the  ex-hibi- 
tion  was  good.     In  the  horse  department  it  was  more  than  good      Some 
of  the  horses  shown  have  a  national  reputation,  and  deservedly  so— 
thouc^h  in  numbers  there  were  but  few  of  that  class      I  think  that  the 
cattle  crreatly  predominate  in  the  aggregate   over  all  other  classes  of 
stock,  fn  their  wonderful  size  and  finished  form      Now,  if  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  how  you  ought  to  award  the  gold  medal  from  the  successful 
exhibition  in  each  class  of  stock,  and  are  forced  to  give  some  considera- 
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tion  as  to  the  true  vnlue  of  each  class  of  stock  to  the  human  family  to 
sustain  life— or  in  plain  words,  to  furnish  food  and  the  necessaries  as  well 
as  the  luxuries  for  all  the  human  family,  the  cattle  must  get  the  medal. 
I  think  it  Avill  only  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts 
to  prove  this.  Beef,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  and  milk  go  into  the  con- 
sumption, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  every  ftxinily  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  Take  your  wealthy  man,  deprive  him  of  the  "produce  of  the  cow, 
what  he  terms  the  real  luxuries  of  life,  and  what  Avould  supply  its  place— 
M-ould  the   horse,  sheep,  or  in  fact  any  other  or  all  other  stock?      They 

would  not.     Then  come  down  to  a  poor  man  with  a  familj- give  him  a 

cow,  and  there  is  food  to  raise  his  children  on— and  that  of  the  best. 
The  truth  is,  that  more  poor  families  are  kept  from  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing by  the  produce  of  the  cow,  than  from  any  other  one  source,  and 
sometimes,  than  from  all  others.     Here  I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  benefits  of  the  cow.     Just  take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  leather— 
what  an  amount  of  trade  it  produces  in  a  single  year— what  comforts  it 
gives,  and  how  universally  it  is  used  and  in"a  variety  of  Avays.     Then 
the  tallow  is  used  for  many  valuable  purposes.     Even  the  bones,  horns 
and  hoofs  are  valuable.     Now  look  back  through  these  various  channels 
and  see  their  magnitude.     Beef  feeding  its  millions,  rich  and  poor  feast- 
ing upon  it.     The  same  to  be  said  of  cheese,  butter,  cream  and  milk; 
the  rich  using  them  and  esteeming  them  a  great  luxury;  the  poor  man 
taking  great  care  of  his  cow  from  the  fact  that  she  ffives  more  and 
better  food  for  his  wife  and  little  ones  than  ten  times  1^he  amount  in- 
vested in  anything  else.     Now  let  me  ask  you  to  look  at  this  matter 
through  all  its  bearings  in  reference  to  the  human  family.     Can  you 
compute  the  amount  it  produces  in  money  in  a  single  year  even  in  the 
"United  States,   let  alone  the    world?      This   is    only  the  cash  vie^v  of 
the  matter.     Now  if  you  will  make  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  bless- 
ings it  produces  to  mankind  in  the  matter  of  food  to  sustain  life,  in 
luxuries  and  in  the  real  comforts,  they  swell  up  in  magnitude  until  the 
mmd  becomes  wearied.     Now  I  ask  is  there  any  other  single  class  of 
stock  that  would  begin  to  supply  their  place.     You  can  ha've  but  one 
answer— that  is  no.     Then  cattle  should   have  the  preference.     First, 
because  they  made  the   best   exhibition;    secondly,   because   they   are 
worth  more  to  man;  and  lastly,  as  I  made  the  best  exhibition  in  that 
department  I  ought  to  have  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  my  stock. 

There  is  another  interesting  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject.  Look 
at  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  contrast  them.  Take  those  that  use  the 
greatest  quantity  of  beef,  and  at  a  single  glance  you  can  see  their  superi- 
ority, phj-sically  and  intellectually.  Look  at  the  beef  eatina-  English. 
What  nation  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  are  their  equals  in  everything 
that  go  to  make  up  the  elements  of  a  great  people.  Cooped  up  on  a 
small  island,  their  commerce  extends  to  every  part  of  the  earth;  their 
sails  whiten  every  ocean.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  Briton  rules  the 
waves."  Her  soldiers  have  fought  in  everv  clime,  and  have  conquered 
m  nearly  every  instance.  Their  only  failure  was  when  she  attacked  the 
Yankee  nation.  It  took  a  second  trial  to  convince  them  that  Ave  were  a 
beef  eating  people  ourselves.  What  has  their  intellect,  industry,  and 
enterprise  done  for  themselves  and  the  world?  Look  at  their  manufac- 
tories ot  every  kind— railroads,  great  public  improvements;  their  vast 
capital  meandering  through  every  clime,  entering  into  every  pursuit  of 
lite;  their  language  is  fast  becoming  universal.  I  contend  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  superior  to  each  other  in  proportion  to  the 
dilierence  of  beef  consumed. 
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I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Americans  arc  the  first  nation  of 
the  world,  the  English  next,  Germans  next,  French  next;  these  four 
nations  are  the  superiors  of  all  other  nations — if  the  French  had  been 
beef  eaters  in  place  of  horse  eaters  they  would  have  been  the  masters 
of  the  Prussians.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  in  favor  of 
the  nation  that  consumes  the  greatest  quantity  of  beef.  Beef  being 
the  most  nutricious  meat  known  to  man,  producing  a  larger  frame,  more, 
muscle,  less  disease,  better  health,  longer  life.  These  give  vigor  and 
freshness  to  the  intellect.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  beef  has  had 
much  to  do  in  making  great  men  and  nations.  Much  could  be  said 
of  the  horse,  his  splendid  appearance,  his  grand  speed  on  the  turf,  but 
these  are  but  fancy;  the  two-twenty  or  tlie  seven-nineteen  and  a  half 
does  not  make  bread  for  the  jDoor,  and  greatly  tends  to  idleness  if  not  to 
something  worse;  while  on  the  contrary — breeding  of  cattle  leads  to 
industry,  produces  food  for  man,  has  no  immoral  tendency,  keeps  young 
men  out  of  town,  away  from  the  snares  of  the  world,  gives  them  indus- 
trious and  frugal  habits — taken  in  all  its  branches  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful occupations  in  life.  One  more  thought  and  I  am  done.  In  all  ray 
acquaintance  through  life  I  have  observed  that  the  man  who  gives  sti"ict 
attention  to  cattle  has  done  well,  and  more  especially  in  this  country. 
Many  large  fortunes  have  been  made  and  all  have  done  well.  While  on 
the  contrary,  if  horsemen  have  made  fortunes  they  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

COLEMAN  YOUNGER. 


SECOND    DEPARTMENT. 


CAREIAGES   AND   WAGONS. 
Statement  of  H.  M.  Bernard,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Gold  Medal: 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  the  following  claim  for  the  gold  medal  in  the 
second  department.  I  commenced  carriage  and  light  wagon  work  in 
this  city  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  although  nearl}^  discouraged 
many  times  by  so  ver}^  many  Eastern  buggies  and  carriages  being 
shipped  to  this  market  by  capitalists,  I  still  kept  on  contending  with 
them,  inch  for  inch,  and  to-day  there  is  not  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  car- 
riages and  buggies  imported  that  were  fifteen  years  ago.  Although  my 
capital  was  limited  indeed,  I  nivested  every  dollar  in  the  business  and 
built  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  work  every  year,  giving  employ- 
ment to  quite  a  number  of  hands  and  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
State  every  year,  in  keeping  the  money  among  our  own  merchants  and 
mechanics.  My  work  has  earned  a  reputation  for  itself,  for  style  and 
durability,  second  to  none  in  the  State,  and  superior  to  any  that  can  bo 
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imported.  "When  the  State  Fair  was  first  organized  in  this  cityl  was 
one  of  its  supporters,  and  exhibited  m}-  own  niunufacture  of  carriages, 
■wagons,  hubs,  and  Avheels  from  3'ear  to  year,  until  to-day  I  can  boast  of 
forty-two  premiums,  taken  at  the  State  Fair;  also,  the  first  premium  on 
light  work,  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  held  in  San  Francisco  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fitty-seven.  I  also  went  to  the  upper  District  Fairs  with 
my  carriages  and  wagons,  showing  the  people  of  the  country  what  we 
could  do  in  Sacramento  in  the  manufacturing  line.  Both  at  Chico  and 
JMarj'sville  I  have  been  well  rewarded  for  making  a  display  at  their 
Fairs,  by  disj^osing  of  my  work  and  receiving  twenty  first  jiremiums, 
besides  several  orders  for  work.  This  makes  total  premiums  received 
from  the  different  Fairs  lield  in  the  State  for  my  own  manufacture  sixty- 
three,  besides  the  gold  medal  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  I 
refer  to  the  books  of  the  above  societies  to  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  I  exhibited  at  the  last  State  Fair,  of  my  own  manufacture, 
the  following  articles:  One  fine  family  carriage,  of  the  latest  pattern; 
one  farmer's  family  carriage;  six  top  buggies,  of  different  styles  and  pat- 
terns; one  light  track  sulky,  weighing  sixtj'-four  and  three-fourths 
pounds;  one  spring  market  wagon;  one  street  goods  wagon;  also,  twenty 
sets  of  white  hickory  carriage  and  wagon  wheels,  entered  for  premiums, 
but  for  want  of  room  in  the  Pavilion  I  had  to  place  them  outside,  where 
I  exhibited  fitly  sets,  making  a  prominent  feature  in  the  exhibition,  as 
thc}^  w^ere  shown  without  paint.  Cash  value  of  my  exhibit,  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars. 

I  claim  to  have  taken  more  premiums  than  any  other  mechanic  in  the 
State,  and  to  have  done  more  towards  stopping  imported  carriage  work 
to  this  State  than  any  mechanic  in  my  line  of  business.  I  employ  none 
but  the  very  best  workmen,  and  use  nothing  but  the  best  material;  my 
lumber  is  always  a  year  or  two  on  hand  before  it  is  worked,  and  those 
who  use  my  work  will  bear  me  out  in  this  particular.  While  exhibiting 
my  work  at  Marj-sville  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Dods- 
worth,  who  keeps  a  livery  stable  there,  to  visit  it.  On  doing  so,  I  found 
one  of  my  make  of  buggies  there,  in  good  condition,  that  I  built  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  lias  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  Another  instance: 
I  built  the  first  two-seated'  carriage  made  in  Sacramento,  in  the  Fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Justice,  of 
Bear  Eiver,  in  the  Spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  is 
doing  good  service  yet.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  superiority 
of  California  manufacture  over  any  imported  article. 

On  the  above  exhibit  I  made  this  year  I  received  six  premiums,  and 
now  claim  the  gold  medal  for  making  the  largest  and  most  meritorious 
exhibit  in  this  department. 

All  of  which  1  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration. 

Eespectfully, 

II.  M.  BERNAED, 
Carriage  Manufacturer,  corner  Sixth  and  L  streets,  Sacramento. 
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WAGONS  AND  PLOWS. 

Statement  op  W.  B.  Eeady,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals,  offered  by  the  State  Agricxdtural  Society 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  Seventy -one: 

Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  present  my  claims  to  the  gold  medal  for 
the  most  meritorious  exhibition  made  in  the  second  department  of  the 
late  Fair.  My  exhibition  consisted  of  two  gang  plows  of  different  styles 
of  manufacture,  one  trotting  bugg}^,  two  farm  wagons  of  different  sizes 
and  finish,  and  one  self-sharpening  cultivator,  all  of  which  were  made  at 
my  shop,  numbers  three  hundred  and  one  and  three  hundred  and  three 
J  street,  Sacramento. 

I  claim  especial  merit  for  the  Challenge  Gang  Plow,  it  being  my  own 
invention,  patented  as  earl}^  as  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and 
improved  by  myself  from  time  to  time,  until  at  present  it  has  no  equal 
in  the  State  or  United  States. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  plow  over  all  others  is  its  light  draft.  The 
line  of  draft  being  placed  at  a  point  below  a  horizontal  line  with  the  top 
of  the  standard  of  the  plow,  all  uunecessar}^  weight  on  the  wheels  is 
avoided. 

Again,  all  my  plows  of  the  same  pattern  are  exact  duplicates  of  each 
other,  so  that  extras  are  always  obtainable  to  fit  any  one  of  my  plows 
in  use  anywhere,  without  delay  or  extra  expense.  The  mechanical  parts 
of  this  plow  are  simple,  strong,  neat,  and  durable.  The  jjIow  can  be 
managed  easily  by  a  boy,  the  power  necessary  to  raise  and  lower  it  being- 
half  less  than  is  necessary  to  perform  the  same  objects  on  any  other 
plow  in  use. 

The  trotting  buggy  too  is  built  on  a  principle  of  my  own  discovery, 
and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  that  line.  The  entire  vehicle  weighs 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  and  it  will  safely  carry  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  springs  are  made  of  wood  with  spiral 
sijrings  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  equal  strength,  elasticity, 
and  durability  without  the  expense  and  weight  of  steel  springs.  If 
there  is  merit  in  originating  or  inventing  labor-saving  machinery  supe- 
rior to  that  of  merely  manufactui'ing  it,  then  I  claim  that  superior  merit 
for  the  two  articles  above  named.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements  in  this  State  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  kept  within  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  whicli  have  been  distributed  among  hard  working  mechanics, 
whose  families  have  resided  here  among  us,  adding  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  State.  The  money  which  I  have  paid  these  people  has  in 
turn  gone  to  the  farmer  to  pay  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  thus 
encouraging  and  sustaining  California  agriculture  and  California  industry 
generally.  I  have  at  great  expense  furnished  my  shop  with  suitable 
machinery,  by  the  use  oTt'  which  I  am  successfully  competing  with  the 
importers  of  goods  of  the  description  I  manufacture.  Since  the  State 
Fair  I  have  taken  several  orders  for  Avagons  of  diff'erent  kinds,  also  a 
great  many  for  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators,  and  I  am  now  building 
and  expect  to  sell  between  this  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year 
one  hundred  gang  plows,  besides  many  other  articles  in  my  line. 

I  will  here  state  that  on  account  of  the  increased  impetus  given  to 
the  importing  trade  by  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad,  asd  the 
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unusual  drought  of  the  past  season,  I  have  been  able  to  meet  all  demands 
and  to  place  my  business  on  a  sound  and  promising  basis,  and  with 
proper  encouragement  and  a  liberal  share  of  patronage,  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  add  still  greater  facilities  of  manufacture,  and  thus  be  of  still 
greater  benefit  to  the  State,  and  defy  competition  from  abroad. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mechanical  industries  of  the 
State  are  looking  up,  and  the  prospects  of  all  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing trades  are  growing  brighter.  My  own  business  in  the  j'ear 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  lias  been  at  least  double  what  it  was 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy. 

Without  further  comment,  I  will  state  that  I  base  my  claim  to  the 
gold  medal: 

First — Upon  the  merit  of  inventing  the  ploAvs  and  trotting  buggy; 

Second — Upon  the  fact  that  my  exhibition  embraced  a  greater  variety 
of  home  manufactured  agricultural  imjilements  than  any  other  exhibition, 
and  that  each  article  exhibited  by  me  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  sim- 
ilar articles  exhibited  b}'  any  other  person. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

Yours,  etc.,  WILLIAM  B.  EEADY. 


WAGONS. 

Statement  op  E.  Sol'le.  , 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  As  there  is  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  meri- 
torious exhibition  in  each  of  the  seven  departments,  as  an  exhibitor 
in  the  second  department  I  thought  it  proper  to  present  to  5-ou  I'or  your 
consideration  the  following  statement:  With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
my  manufacture  for  the  last  twelve  months,  of  farm,  lumber,  and  express 
wagons,  I  have  built  and  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty  farm  wagons,  at 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  each,  amounting  to  near 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  Have  built  and  sold  of  express  and  other 
wagons  to  the  amount  of  thirty -five  wagons,  at  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  dollars.  Also,  about 
five  thousand  dollars  of  repairs,  making  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  above  work  has  all  been  manufactured  in  Sacramento,  and 
the  money  paid  to  an  average  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  men  and  for 
material  purchased  here.  This  money  has  come  from  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  from  many  parts  of  this  State,  and  so  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  these  wagons  that  the  capacity  of  my  works  has  been 
inadequate  to  fill  my  orders  for  the  last  eight  months.  Another  impor- 
tant feature  in  home  industry — most  of  these  wagons  have  been  manu- 
factured from  thimble  skeins  cast  in  this  city^  from  patterns  of  my  own 
make,  amounting  to  some  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  the  last 
year.  Heretofore  ail  had  to  be  imported.  The  important  improvements 
on  my  thimble  skeins  has  made  them  preferable  to  any  other.  I  have 
also  been  testing  our  locust  of  home  growth  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  have  found  it  and  recommended  it  as  being  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  Eastern  growth  I  have  ever  seen.  Through  my  experiments  and 
exhibitions  of  this  timber  I  have  called  the  attention  of  hundreds  of 
farmers  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  timber,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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it  has  been  the  means  or  cause  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  valuable 
timber  being  jjlauted,  that  will  ultimately  save  thousands  to  the  State 
in  place  of  imported  timber.  As  our  agricultural  interest  has  become 
the  chief  interest  of  this  State,  and  the  object  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  to  foster  all  the  industries  of  our  home  i^roductions,  I  will 
briefly  state  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  of  farm  wagons  imported 
from  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  amounting  to  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  money  taken  from  our 
mechanics,  our  families,  and  our  merchants,  and  sent  away  to  enrich 
Eastern  manufactures  and  to  empoverish  our  State.  This  can  be  remedied 
by  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  our  people,  provided  it  is  properly 
shown  to  them  the  importance  of  sustaining  our  home  manufacturers. 
My  object  has  been  for  the  past  year  to  do  all  in  my  jiower  to  show  and 
prove  that  a  success  can  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  our  farming  and 
agricultural  implements  here.  With  the  aid  of  capital  and  experienced 
mechanics  all  our  farming  implements  can  be  made  at  a  profit  here,  and 
save  a  lai-ge  amount  of  money  now  being  paid  to  Eastern  manufacturers. 
I  will  say  to  your  honorable  Board,  you  have  shown  conclusively  to  me 
that  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  fostering  and  sustaining  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  and  if  in  your  judgment  you  think  I  am  entitled  to 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  it  will  stimulate  me  to  renew  my  efforts 
to  attain  the  highest  success  in  home  industries. 

Yours  truly,  E.  SOULE. 


CARRIAGES    AND   BUGGIES. 
Statement  of  Pollard  k  Carvill,  of  San  Francisco. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

As  we  have  been  awarded  the  first  premiums  at  the  late  Fair  held  at 
Sacramento  for  the  best  display  of  carriages  and  buggies,  and  are  com- 
petitors for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
most  useful  and  most  meritorious  to  the  State  in  the  class  to  which  we 
belong,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  suggest  to  you  some  reasons  and 
considerations  why  the  gold  medal  should  be  awarded  to  us: 

First — We  are  one  of  the  oldest  carriage  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State.  From  small  beginnings  and  under  many  discouragements 
in  former  years  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  profitably  emploj'ing  and 
developing  California  labor,  skill,  and  capital  in  an  important  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  in  building  up  and  establishing  a  prosj^erous  business 
in  spite  of  Eastern  cheap  labor,  capital,  and  competition. 

Second — We  are  the  only  company  on  this  coast  that  strictly  confines 
its  business  to  the  manufacture  of  Clarence  coaches  and  fine  carriages, 
in  successful  competition  with  the  celebrated  establishments  of  Brewster 
and  Rogers  of  New  York;  and  we  have  made  the  manufacture  of  them 
our  specialty,  that  we  might  secure  the  highest  excellence  and  command 
the  market  on  this  coast. 

Third — During  the  past  j^ear  we  have  manufactured  twenty-four  first 
class  Clarence  coaches,  of  the  value  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  about 
twice  that  amount  in  value  of  buggies  and  other  fine  carriages;  three 
fourths  of  which  amounts  were  the  direct  product  of  California  skill 
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and  labor,  thus  saving  to  the  State  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  out  of  it,  and  stopping 
the  importation  of  Clarence  coaches  entirely,  and  other  fine  carriages  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Fourth — The  business  which  we  have  thus  established  upon  a  basis 
which  defies  competition  is  destined  to  expand  in  importance  as  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  State  increases,  until,  in  the  very  near 
future,  it  will  save  to  and  retain  in  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annuall}',  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  out  and  lost  to  the 
State,  and  thus  deprive  large  numbers  of  our  most  skilled  mechanics  of 
employment. 

Flftk — We  are  also  hoping  and  expecting  that  many  of  the  materials 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  in  consequence  of  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  them  created  by  our  business,  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  our  own  State,  thus  largely  extending  the  field  of  productive 
industry. 

From  these  considerations  we  deem  ourselves  entitled  to  the  gold 
medal  to  be  awarded  to  our  class,  and  submit  our  claim  to  your  favorable 
consideration. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

POLLAED  &  CAEYILL. 


PATENT    EXTENSION    SIDE-STICK. 
Statement  of  John  F.  Uhlhorn,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Honorable  Committee  appointed  to  award  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  Having  made  an  entry  competing  for  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  by  your  honorable  body,  1  beg  leave  to  jDreseut  the  following 
claims: 

First — It  is  the  only  practical  invention  introduced  to  the  printing 
business  invented  and  manufactured  in  California,  and  is  being  exten- 
sively used  by  all  the  leading  job  ofiices  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, to  whom  I  cheerfully  refer. 

Second — It  meets  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt  in  job  printing — that 
is,  an  adaptable  side-stick.  It  can  be  adapted  to  any  size  form  in  a 
moment,  and  possesses  the  merit  of  extension  without  any  drawback  in 
loss  of  strength.  The  extension  is  unaccompanied  by  an}'  change  of 
justification,  which  is  preserved  with  mathematical  accuracy  by  the 
principles  on  which  the  invention  is  based. 

Third — It  is  a  time,  labor,  and  material-saving  apparatus.  It  effects 
an  important  saving  of  time,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  it  out  to 
adapt  it  to  any  form,  and  thus  the  use  of  the  saw  is  dispensed  with;  the 
old  method  being  to  cut  each  size  side-stick  to  each  particular  size  form. 
It  saves  material  as  thus:  with  ten  side-sticks  of  the  old  pattern  but 
five  forms  can  be  locked  up  iinless  the  sticks  are  cut  down,  and  to  waste, 
as  well  as  involving  loss  of  time,  while  with  the  "extension  side-stick," 
comprising  ten  pieces,  over  fifty  different  sizes  can  be  locked  up  without 
any  waste  of  material,  extra  labor,  or  unnecessary  loss  of  time.  Being 
made  of  brass,  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  chases  themselves,  while 
Avith  the  wooden  ones  continually  wearing  out  it  is  a  constant  expense. 
The  importance  of  and  gain  in  general  convenience  and  saving  of  time 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  "  art  pre- 
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servative,"  and  is  apparently  destined  to  revolutionize  that  particular 
department  in  which  it  is  applied. 

I  will  give  fifty  dollars  to  any  cue  who  can  offer  a  practical  objection 
to  the  invention. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  many  notices  this  invention  has 
received  by  the  jiress  of  California: 

[From  the  Eecord.] 
Useful  to  Printers. — John  F.  Uhlhorn,  of  this  city,  in  H.  S.  Crocker 
&  Co.'s  job  office,  has  invented  and  patented  one  of  the  most  useful 
articles  for  a  printing  oiiice  that  we  have  ever  seen,  the  same  being  an 
extension  "  side-stick,"  an  article  that,  while  effecting  an  important  saving 
in  time,  causes  an  equal  economy  in  material,  as  with  it  there  can  be  no 
cutting  down  to  fit  "forms"  of  different  sizes  nor  wearing  out.  Any 
printer  who  sees  them  will  at  once  acknowledge  its  great  practical 
benefit  to  the  craft.  They  will  be  found  especially  useful  to  country 
newspapers  and  job  offices. 

[From  the  Union.] 
Extension  Side-Sticks. — John  F.  Uhlhorn,  a  practical  printer  of  this 
city,  has  invented  an  extension  "side-stick,"  which  has  been  in  use  in 
one  of  the  Sacramento  job  offices  for  three  months,  and  during  that 
time,  we  are  informed,  has  performed  its  work  admirably,  saving  the 
trouble  and  vexation  frequently  experienced,  in  job  offices  especially,  in 
fitting  "side-sticks"  to  "forms." 

[From  the  Reporter.] 
Valuable  Invention. — John  F.  Uhlhorn,  an  ingenious  journeyman 
l^rinter  of  this  city,  has  invented  and  patented  what  is  termed  an  exten- 
sion "  side-stick."  [We  would  suggest  right  here  that  those  uninitiated 
in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  j^rinting  business  need  not  read  any 
more  of  this  item,  because  they  won't  understand  it. — Eeporter.]  With 
the  wooden  "side-sticks"  at  jjresent  in  use  in  job  printing  offices  much 
trouble,  vexation  of  sjiirit,  and  loss  of  time  are  frequently  incurred  in 
fitting  "side-sticks"  to  "forms"  required  in  a  hurry.  Considerable 
expense,  too,  results  from  cutting  up  furniture  for  odd  sizes,  etc.  This 
contrivance  puts  an  end  to  that  trouble.  It  is  an  adjustable  arrange- 
ment, and  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  in  a  second  to  fit  "foinis"  of 
any  size,  and  no  loss  of  strength  results  from  its  extension.  The  use  of 
the  saw  is  dipensed  with  by  this  invention;  it  effects  a  great  saving  in 
material,  and  the  time  saved  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  article  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  job  printers  of  this  city  and  San  Francisco  have  already 
commenced  using  these  time  and  labor  savers,  and  all  express  them- 
selves fully  satisfied.  Being  made  of  brass,  these  "side-sticks"  are  not 
liable  to  wear  out  in  a  hurry.  Parties  desiring  further  information  can 
obtain  it  from  Mr.  Uhlhorn,  at  the  office  of  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co. 

I  hope  you  will  make  due  allowance  in  passing  your  judgment  on  the 
classification  of  articles  in  the  department  to  which  I  have  been  assigned. 
My  article  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  heading  of  any  dtpartment 
as  laid  dowai  in  the  catalogue  of  last  year,  but  comes  better  under  the 
heading  of  "  Useful  Inventions." 

Eespectfully  yours,  JOHN  F.  UHLHOEN. 
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STEAM  PUMP. 
Statement  of  A.  L.  Fish,  of  San  Francisco. 
Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  At  the  last  State  Fair  I  exhibited  Knowles'  patent  steam 
pump.  There  being-  no  competition  it  would  naturally  be  entitled  to  the 
first  premium,  but  as  a  most  meritorious  machine  I  ask  that  a  gold  medal 
be  awarded  it.  The  grounds  up(;n  which  I  would  base  such  claim  arc 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

First — As  a  simple,  durable,  and  economical  apjjaratus  for  raising  water 
for  irrigating,  mining,  or  any  other  purpose,  it  is  without  an  equal — 
there  being  nothing  so  general!}"  required  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  an 
economical  water  lifter.  (1  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  trial  by 
Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  of  San  Francisco,  ending  September  ninth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one — showing  a  saving  over  the  Hanscom 
water  lifter  of  thirty-seven  jjer  cent,  and  receiving  the  highest  premium 
and  diploma  over  all  other  steam  jiumps.) 

Second — This  pump  has  no  fly  wheel,  no  intermediate  connections,  and 
is  without  centers  or  dead  points,  water  working  the  valve  the  same 
as  steam,  consequently  it  will  start  from  any  point  of  the  stroke,  requir- 
ing no  lever  or  hand  work  to  start  the  valve  or  piston. 

Third — The  surfaces  are  all  ground,  requiring  no  rubber  packing. 

Fourth — The  valve  being  positive  under  all  circumstances,  the  pump 
may  be  placed  down  in  the  deepest  mines  connected  with  a  steam  pipe 
to  the  boiler,  the  pump  being  controlled  by  the  engineer  on  top  of  the 
ground. 

Fifth — The  suction  and  discharges  are  all  very  large;  the  openings  in 
the  pump  correspond;  the  valves  are  of  large  area,  requiring  but  short 
lifts.     Valves  of  different  material  and  kinds  to  suit  different  pui'poses. 

Sixth — The  workmanship  is  superior  and  the  material  of  the  very 
best. 

As  a  worthy  machine,  standing  at  the  head  of  its  class,  a  machine 
generally  required  and  deserving  the  highest  award,  I  ask  you  to  give 
it  a  gold  medal  for  its  intrinsic  worth  and  as  an  advertising  card. 

Yours  respectfully,  A.  L.  FISH,  Agent. 

BOOT    SCEEWING   MACHINE. 
Statement  of  Nicholas  Lumsden,  of  Sacramento. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

I  claim  a  gold  medal  for  my  screw  machine  because: 

First — It  is  easily  made,  and  can  screw  boots  on  unplated  lasts,  which 
no  other  machine  can  do. 

Second — AVhen  lasts  are  plated  Avith  iron  my  machine,  in  the  hands  of 
an  ordinary  workman,  will  screw  the  bottoms  on  from  four  to  six  dozen 
pairs  of  boots  in  one  day;  boots  which  are  sold  at  from  six  dollars  to 
nine  dollars  a  pair. 

Third — The  price  of  my  machine  is  fifty  dollars;  other  machines  cost 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  four  hundred  dollars  to  screw 
boots  on  lasts  when  they  are  plated  with  iron. 

Fourth — My  machine  is  not  one  tenth  the  weight  of  other  mnchines, 
and  is  as  strong,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  is  a  California  invention, 
and  patented. 

For  the  merits  above  stated  I  claim  a  gold  medal. 

Yours  truly,  NICHOLAS  LUMSDEN,  Inventor. 


GAS   BUENEE. 

Statement  of  C.  B.  Brown,  op  Placerville. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

I  see  by  an  advertisement  that  parties  applying  for  the  gold  medal  at 
the  State  Fair  are  required  to  make  statements  of  their  claims  for  such. 
My  claim  is: 

First — That  my  self-generating  gas  burner  is  the  first  and  only  cne  of 
this  class  of  burners  that  has  ever  been  invented  in  this  State  and 
secured  a  patent  therefor. 

Second — That  it  is  the  only  self-generating  burner  that  produces  a  per- 
fect combustion  of  the  gases. 

Third — That  it  produces  a  clearer  and  whiter  light  than  any  other 
burner  or  gas  machine  in  use. 

Fourth — That  it  manufactures  its  own  gas  as  fast  as  required  for  use, 
without  any  machine  but  the  burner,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  any  other 
burner  or  machine  for  the  amount  of  light  that  it  produces. 

Fifth — That  it  is  perfectly  safe  from  explosion. 

Most  respectfully  yours,  C.  B.  B30WN. 


GAS   MACHINE. 

Statement  of  A.  D.  Well,  of  the  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas  Company, 

San  Francisco. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

The  original  inventor  of  this  kind  of  works  was  a  Mr.  Eand,  an  East- 
ern gentleman,  who  has  since  become  famous  as  the  discoverer  of  petro- 
leum gas.  He  never  made  it  successful,  nor  have  any  of  his  Eastern 
assignees.  We  took  hold  of  it,  remodeled  it  in  every  part,  struck  upon 
many  important  improvements,  some  of  which  are  patented  as  original 
inventions  by  members  of  our  company,  and  have  made  these  works  an 
extraordinar}''  success. 

For  a  year  past  we  have  had  a  powerful  opposition,  who  have  not  been 
scrupulous  in  their  efforts  to  retard  our  progress;  but  the  company  is 
stronger  and  its  machines  in  better  repute  to-day  than  ever. 

35 
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For  brilliiancy  of  liiclit,  for  economy,  for  simplicity,  efficiency,  cer- 
tainty, and  security,  they  are  not  only  unexcelled,  but  there  are  no 
machines  th9,t  can  compare  with  them. 

We  have  no  customer — out  of  the  many  in  California — who  will  say 
less  for  us. 

"We  claim  that  all  the  distinguishing  parts  of  these  works,  which  are 
its  real  merits,  are  California  inventions. 

I  am  yours,  respectfull}',  A.  D.  WELL,  Secretary. 


\ 


GOPHEE  TEAP. 

Statement  of  George  A.  Lloyd,  of  San  Francisco. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  Our  object  in  making  application  for  the  gold  medal  for 
the  gopher  trap  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair,  held  September  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  is  to  show  the  superiority  it  has  over 
all  others  now  in  use,  and  over  all  others  now  on  exhibition  throughout 
the  State.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  that  have  seen  and  used  it 
that  the  animal  has  no  escape  from  it.  It  goes  for  them.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  by  some  of  our  farming  districts  for  the 
capture  of  the  gopher  and  squirrel  with  but  little  success.  Since  the 
introduction  of  our  trap  into  Alameda  there  have  been  hundreds  killed, 
thus  showing  the  great  value  of  the  trap.  Again,  it  is  both  novel  and 
useful. 

Your  award  will  gratify  and  stimulate  the  inventor,  and  will  also 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  invention  by  increasing  its  use. 

Yours  respectfully,  GEOEGE  A.  LLOYD. 


ENDLESS   EOPEWAY, 

Statement  of  A.  S.  IIallidie. 

To  the  Committee  on  Aicard  of  Gold  Medals,  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  explanation  of  the  sj'stcm  for  the  economical  trans- 
portation of  ores,  rock,  etc.,  over  mountainous  countries  and  difficult 
roads,  exhibited  by  me  al  the  late  Fair  of  j^our  Society,  I  beg  to  make 
the  following  statement: 

This  system  was  invented  by  myself  to  meet  a  great  want  in  the 
rough  mining  regions  on  this  coast,  and  to  provide  means  whereby  mate- 
rial can  be  transported  at  low  cost  and  in  large  quantities,  thus  enabling 
the  mine  owner  to  convey  the  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  reducing  works, 
esi^ecially  low  grade  ore,  and  under  conditions  and  circumstances  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  practically  impossible,  or  nearly  so. 

In  order  to  make  this  statement  clear  and  intelligible,  I  shall  have  to 
refer  to  diagrams  accompan3nng  this;  but  I  may  say  that  the  general 
system  is  by  means  of  an  endless  steel  Avire  ro^^e,  which,  jjassing  around 
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pulleys  of  large  diameter  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  being  suppoi-ted  at 
intervals  on  guide  pulleys,  is  set  in  motion  and  carries  with  it  the  mate- 
rial to  be  conveyed. 

The  complete  sj^stem  has  been  a  subject  of  many  inventions,  each  of 
which  is  secured  by  United  States  patents  gi-anted  to  me. 

There  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line — that  is,  at  the  mine  and  at  the 
reducing  works  or  mill — a  grip  pulley.  The  function  of  this  pulley  is 
to  transmit  power  to  or  from  the  endless  wire  rope.  By  reference  to 
Figures  1  and  2  it  will  be  seen  how  tbis  is  accomplished.  Figure  2  is  a 
general  view  of  the  pulley,  at  the  circumference  of  which  are  fitted 
clips,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope,  close  ov.er  and  grip  the  rope, 
thus  preventing  the  rope  from  slipping  around  the  pulley. 

Figure  1  is  a  section  of  the  rim  of  the  pulley;  A,  rope;  ii,  clips,  working 
in' recesses  cast  in  circumference  of  the  wheel  {LL),  and  on  fulcrums 
Qvx).  The  pai't  K  is  cast  separately  and  bolted  on  to  the  wheel  after 
the  clips  are  fitted. 

On  the  line  of  the  route  and  at  distances  of  about  two  hundred  feet — 
the  distance,  however,  depending  on  the  configuration  of  the  country — 
are  erected  strong  posts,  having  cross  arms  (like  telegraph  posts)  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  ground  to  clear  any  obstruction;  these  posts  are 
well  stayed  and  firmly  planted.  On  each  end  of  the  cross  arm  are  fitted 
sheaves  or  bearing  and  guide  pulleys,  in  manner  shown  in  Figure  3;  and 
it  will  be  seen  on  reference  that  there  are  two  pulleys  on  each  end  of 
the  cross  arms — the  upper  pulley  has  a  quarter  circle  groove,  the  lower 
pulle}''  a  semicircle  groove;  and  the  inner  flanges  of  the  pulleys  run  in 
close  contact,  but  between  the  outer  flanges  there  is  a  space  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  rope;  this  space  is  left  to  enable  the  carrier 
(Figure  4)  to  pass,  and  the  pullej's  are  placed  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  to 
keep  the  rope  in  the  groove  of  the  pulleys  and  under  control — a  being 
the  upper  pulley,  b  lower  pulley,  h  rope. 

The  grip  pulleys  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  the  guide  and  bearing  pul- 
leys of  the  posts  on  the  line  of  the  route  being  now  in  position,  a  steel 
wire  rope  made  from  patent  tempered  steel  wire,  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  stretched  and  placed  around  the  end  pullej'S 
and  between  the  guide  and  bearing  pulleys.  The  two  ends  are  brought 
together  and  spliced  by  a  long  splice,  thus  forming  an  endless  roi^e. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  grip  pulley  is  set  in  motion  by  suitable  gear 
attached  to  the  steam  engine,  water  wheel,  or  whatever  power  may  be 
employed,  it  will  actuate  the  rope  in  the  direction  of  the  pulley  without 
difficulty,  as  it  is  supported  at  intervals  of  about  two  hundred  feet  by  the 
pullej's,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  Now,  if  suitable  receptacles  are  pro- 
vided, distributed,  and  attached  to  the  wire  rope  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
pass  by  all  these  puller's  and  posts,  the  rope  will  convey  by  its  motion 
these  receptacles  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  result  I  have  invented  various  contrivances,  but  will  describe 
but  the  one  shown  in  the  model  exhibited  at  your  late  Fair. 

At  distances,  say  fifty  feet  on  the  steel  rope  are  attached  carriers, 
secured  to  the  rope  by  their  steel  clasps,  which  surround  the  rope  and  in 
form  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  running  off"  from  the  upper  quarter  of  the 
rope  and  the  upper  side  of  the  carrier  being  tangent  to  it — the  strength 
of  the  carrier  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  arm 
from  the  rope.  On  the  outer  end  of  the  carrier  a  journal  fitted  with 
collars  is  turned  so  as  to  receive  a  suspension  bar  fitted  to  the  journal, 
which  is  alloAved  to  swing,  hanging  verticall}"  by  gravitation,  and  being 
bent  or  curved  sufficiently  enables  it  to  pass  by  the  bearing  pulleys.    By 
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referring  to  c,  Figure  3,  this  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  carrier,  rope, 

and  pulle3'S,  and  will  be  understood  at  a  glance. 

The  load  usually  attached  to  one  of  the  carriers  is  from  sevent3''-fivo 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  jiounds;  hut  I  have  suspended  and  carried  eight 
hundred  pounds  on  an  ordinary  carrier,  as  a  kind  of  test  load. 

For  conveying  ore  boxes  or  sacks  one  of  these  carriers  is  employed, 
as  the  load  rarely  exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds;  but  for 
a  load  of  three  hundred  to  lour  hundred  pounds,  two  carriers  are  em- 
ployed in  manner  shown  in  Figures  5  and  G. 

The  ore  box  is  usually  made  self-dumping,  and  the  frame  is  provided 
with  joints  necessar}'  to  enable  it  to  turn  all  curves,  vertical  or 
horizontal.  For  still  greater  loads  the  number  of  carriers  can  be 
increased  in  like  manner. 

In  Figures  3,  5,  and  6  the  arrangement  of  the  pulleys  is  such  that  any 
vertical  angle  can  be  made  b}^  the  rope,  and  the  load  can  be  conveyed 
over  any  mountain,  ever  so  stcej),  or  across  any  valley;  but  to  turn  a 
horizontal  angle,  or  to  pass  around  a  spur  of  a  hill,  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  pulleys  is  necessarj'.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is 
shown  in  Figures  7  and  8. 

Figure  7  shows  the  mode  of  turning  an  acute  angle. 

The  projecting  arms  of  the  carrier  (Figure  4)  prevents  the  application 
of  a  horizontal  pulley  at  the  interior  angle;  buo  in  the  exterior  angle 
this  is  the  usual  mode,  and  but  one  pulley  is  necessary. 

In  passing  an  acute  interior  angle  two  horizontal  pulleys  are  used,  the 
roi)e  passing  on  to  the  farther  pulley  half  around,  thence  to  the  nearer 
pulle}",  and  thence  in  the  direction  required,  in  manner  shown  in  Figure 
7;  the  rope  running  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

In  passing  a  moderate  angle  or  curve  (Figure  8)  a  series  of  pullej's  are 
so  placed  that  the  rope  of  the  interior  angle  leads  fair  on  to  the  pulleys, 
and  is  slightly  deflected  in  passing  off,  leading  fair  on  to  the  next  pulley, 
and  so  on  until  the  curve  is  completed.  I  find  that  the  rope  should  not 
be  deflected  between  one  set  of  j)ulleys  from  a  true  line  to  exceed  ten 
degrees.     By  referring  to  Figure  8  it  will  be  seen  how  this  is  done. 

Figure  9  shows  another  method  of  conveying  a  light  car  containing 
ore.  The  lower  end  of  the  suspension  bar  attached  to  the  rope  is  fitted 
with  a  bar  set  at  an  angle  and  fitted  with  notches.  The  car  is  placed 
on  a  track  slightly  descending.  As  the  notched  bar  comes  along  it 
passes  between  guides  and  catches  a  similar  bar  attached  to  and  over 
the  car,  retaining  it  in  the  notches,  and  carries  the  car  along  the  track, 
which  being  descending  is  separated  from  the  car  and  the  car  is  then 
carried  along  to  its  destination,  where  it  strikes  an  ascending  track 
which  lifts  the  frame  of  the  car  above  and  away  from  the  suspension 
bar,  thus  leaving  the  car  behind. 

Having  thus  described  the  modus  operandi  of  my  sj^stem  of  transpor- 
tation by  means  of  an  endless  rope,  and  which  has  beeii  perfected  after 
many  j^ears  of  stud}^  and  experiment,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
suggestions  contained  in  your  notice  I  will  add  some  data  of  work  and 
cost.  Speed  of  rope,  say  200  i'eet  per  minute;  weight  of  each  load,  100 
pounds;  distance  between  each  load,  50  feet;  then  "^^^  X  100  =  400 
pounds  per  minute  X  60  =  24,000  pounds  per  hour,  or  120  tons  per  day 
of  ten  hours  or  288  tons  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  amount  of 
ore  deliverable  per  day  can  be  more  or  less,  according  to  requirements. 
The  cost  of  construction  varies  according  to  location  and  work  to  be 
done,  but  may  be  placed  at  from  five  thousand  dollars  to  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  per  mile.     The  cost  of  delivering  material,  includ- 
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ing  wear  and  tedr,  interest,  and  all  expenses,  is  from  fifteen  to  forty 
cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

By  reference  to  Figure  10  a  general  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  woi'king 
of  this  system.  The  distance  such  a  line  can  work  is  limited  only  b,y 
the  capacity  of  the  power  emploj'cd  and  the  strength  of  the  rope.  Its 
most  economical  application  would  be  for  lines  of  above  three  miles,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  lines  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  with 
the  steel  wire  ropes  of  the  high  tensile  strength  now  made,  would  not 
work  to  advantage. 

I  conceive  this  of  so  much  importance  to  the  public  .generully,  espe- 
cially the  mining  2:)ublic,  that  I  ask  for  it  your  careful  attention. 

It  is  applicable  to  many  uses  other  than  for  conveying  ores  from  the 
mine  to  the  mill,  as  for  instance:  carrying  agricultural  produce  to  the 
nearest  depot,  especially  to  ships  in  an  ofiing;  for  conveying  coal  to  gas 
works,  or  beets  to  the  sugar  mill;  for  carrying  sand  or  rock  to  fill 
embankments,  or  grade  lands;  for  conveying  light  material  or  passen- 
gers over  any  difficult  road.  And  it  has  these  advantages:  no  grading 
or  road  building  is  required;  it  can  work  under  all  circumstances  of 
weather,  with  great  depths  of  snow  on  the  ground  during  heavy  storms 
and  freshets;  it  can  run  constantly  without  rest,  as  well  during  a  dark 
night  as  a  clear  day;  it  can  cross  deep  gorges  and  chasms;  it  can  pass 
around  precipitous  blufts  and  perpendicular  clifts;  the  rope  can  never 
leave  the  posts  or  sheaves;  it  can  furnish  and  transmit  power  when 
there  is  sufficient  descent,  by  its  own  gravitation,  or  b}'  an  engine 
attached  to  either  end.  It  can  be  constructed  and  worked  cheaper  than 
any  other  system  or  road  can  be  constructed  and  worked. 

A.  S.  HALLIDIE. 
October  28,  1871. 
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Fig.  10.     General  view  of  Hallidie's  Endless  Ropeway. 
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THIRD    DEPARTMENT. 


HAENESS  MANUFACTUEE. 

Statement  op  J.  E.  Parker,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

Gentlemen:  The  exhibition  for  which  I  claim  the  gold  medal  offered 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  most  meritorious  display,  was 
made  in  the  third  department,  and  consisted  of  one  set  of  double  car- 
riage harness;  one  set  single  carriage  harness;  one  set  double  team  har- 
ness; five  gentlemen's  saddles,  and  one  lady's  saddle;  also,  a  number  of 
ridino-  bridles.  I  do  not  claim  the  medal  on  the  ground  of  a  large  or 
extensive  exhibition — not  considering  this  necessary  to  entitle  me  to 
merit,  but  my  exhibition  was  made  up  of  samples  of  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  work  I  am  constantly  turning  out  of  my  shop. 

I  believe,  and  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will  agree  with  me,  that 
there  is  merit  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  work,  and  I  find  it  to  lead  to  success  in  the  general  actual  busi- 
ness transactions  of  life,  and  more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  why  not  in  competing  for  premiums  and  gold  medals?  By 
adhering  closely  to  this  idea  I  have  secured  a  custom  among  men — con- 
sumers of  my  line  of  articled — who  think  the  same  as  I  do.  Hence,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  my  work  is  what  is  called  in  the  trade  as  "fine 
work,"  for  which  I  receive  the  highest  pi"ices.  My  single  harness  are 
generally  made  to  order  at  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  same  may  be  said  of  my  double  carriage  harness,  which  I 
sell  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  pair. 

I  opened  a  shop  of  my  own  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and 
since  that  time  have  turned  out,  on  an  average,  about  eight  thousand 
dollars  worth  per  annum.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  use  all  the  California 
made  leaiher  in  my  work,  when  I  could  get  it  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  I  will  here  say,  to  the  credit  of  our  California  tanneries,  that  their 
leather  commands  the  highest  price  in  all  the  leather  markets  of  the 
world,  and  is  really  a  superior  article  for  all  purposes  for  which  leather 

is  used. 

]\iy  object  has  uniformly  been  to  encourage  California  industry,  and 
California  labor,  and  by  adhering  to  this  object  strictly,  I  have  been 
the  means  of  doing  mj^  adopted  State  and  her  citizens  at  least  some 
good.  By  this  course,  even  in  my  humble  way,  many  a  dollar  and  many 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  kejDt  within  our  borders  and  circulated 
amono-  an  industrious  class  of  citizens  and  farmers,  thus  encouraging 
immigration  to  the  State  by  the  most  practical  way  in  the  world — giv- 
ing constant  and  reliable  employment  to  those  alread}^  among  us. 

I  miirht  mention  here,  that  since  my  commencement  in  business  I 
have  been  a  most  constant  exhibitor  at  the  Fairs  of  the  State  Society, 
and  as  my  exhibitions  have  been  meritorious,  they  have  always  received 
premiums.  The  premiums  awarded  me  at  thelate  Fair  wei'e  the  first  and 
-hiffhest  given  for  the  articles  exhibited. 
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Trusting  that  my  exhibition  will  receive  the  favorable  consideration 

of  this  committee,  ^    _    _,  .  -dt--i?t? 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  J.  E.  TAKKJiii. 


AMERICAN    SILKS. 
Statement  op  Tobin,  Davisson  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 
I.  N.  HoAG,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Sacramento: 

Dear  Sir:  We  bei?  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  the  late  exhibition  made  by  us  of  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros'  American 
dress  silks,  and  to  ask  you  to  place  the  goods  among  the  list  of  those 
for  which  you  grant  gold  medals,  provided  you  feel  that  you  can  con- 
sistently do  so.   .  .  p  X  •  X 

The  development  of  this  particular  interest  is  one  of  great  importance 
to  this  country,  employing,  as  it  necessarily  does,  a  large  amount  of 
capital  and  labor,  skilled  and  otherwise,  besides  keeping  in  the  country 
millions  of  money  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  industries,  would  be 
sent  away  to  enrich  foreign  manufacturers.  We  submit,  therefore,  that 
anything"  that  can  be  done  to  stimulate  and  encourage  such  enterprises 

should  be  done. 

Hoping  you  will  give  the  matter  your  careful  consideration,  we  are, 

Respectfully,  TOBIN,  DAYISSON  &  CO. 


SILK     CULTURE    AND     MANUFACTURE. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Neumann,  of  San  Jose. 
To  the  Committee  on  Award  of  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  merits  upon  which  my  claim  for  the  gold  medal  is 
based  are  as  follows:  .,,     ^ ,     ,  ...  .^. 

pij-st—ln  the  third  department  all  the  silks  I  had  on  exhibition  were 
of  California  production  and  the  work  of  my  own  family.  The  articles 
on  exhibition  by  my  competitors  were  of  foreign  material  and  not  manu- 
factured in  this  State.  Especially  must  I  mention  the  showcase  of  sew- 
ino-  silk  exhibited  by  the  San  Francisco  Silk  Manufacturing  Company 
were  not  of  their  own  make,  but  manufactured  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey. 
My  exhibition  in  this  department  was  one  of  the  most  meritorious,  so 
was  the  expression  of  all  the  visitors. 

Second— In  the  fifth  department  my  exhibit  of  silk  culture,  from  the 
eggs  to  the  raw  silk,  was  one  of  the  most  practical,  and  although  the 
cash  premium  on  the  same  has  not  been  awarded  to  me,  yet  the  general 
expression  was  that  mine  was  the  most  practical  in  that  line.  Hoping 
that  your  honorable  body  will  take  the  same  view  and  award  me  the 
gold  medals  in  the  third  and  fourth  departments,  T  remain. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  JOSEPH  NEUMANN. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  EEELED  SILK. 
Statement  op  Ed.  Muller,  op  Nevada. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

The  undersigned  submits  the  following  as  his  reasons  why  his  exhibit 
of  silk  at  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  should  be 
honored  with  a  gold  medal.  The  producer,  in  my  ojiinion,  should  also 
be  a  reelcr  of  silk.  The  two  departments  of  labor  can  be  conducted  by 
the  same  famil}-  with  good  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  cocoons  are  pro- 
duced and  gathered  they  may  be  jjut  into  the  water  while  the  moth  is 
still  alive  and  reeled.  This  adds  the  labor  and  value  to  the  product 
before  it  is  put  into  the  market.  It  furnishes  labor  to  the  country 
people.  If  the  cocoons  are  put  into  the  market  before  being  reeled  the 
profits  of  the  reeling  goes  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  labor  is  per- 
formed in  the  city  instead  of  the  country,  where  the  expense  of  living 
is  greater  than  in  the  country,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  the  silk 
itself  will  be  increased. 

Silk  culture  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  business  that  is  most  successful 
and  most  profitable  when  conducted  in  a  small  way  in  the  family  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  farming  operations,  rather  than  as  a  large  and  exclusive 
operation.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  appropriate  occupations  for 
children.  It  teaches  them  to  notice  and  study  the  operations  of  nature; 
to  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  observation.  It  begets  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift,  and  accustoms  them  to  feel  the  responsibility  and 
care  of  something  especially  committed  to  their  charge.  The  reeling  of 
the  silk  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  girls  of  the  family.  The  work 
is  light  and  easy,  but  requires  the  strictest  attention  and  care,  and  is 
consequently  one  of  the  best  of  schools  for  both  mind  and  body. 

If  all  our  people  in  the  mountain  districts  would  plant  a  few  mul- 
berry trees  and  raise  a  few  cocoons  each  year,  they  would  soon  learn 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  profitable  of  occupations  they  can 
engage  in.  I  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  industry  in  the  County  of 
Nevada,  and  through  my  persuasion  and  efforts  many  families  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  it.  We  have  now  in  the  county  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mulberry  trees  cultivated  with  direct  reference  to  silk  culture, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  planted  at  my  instance  or  suggestion.  A 
number  of  those  who  planted  their  trees  but  two  or  three  years  since, 
have  already  been  greatly  benefited  by  it.  I  have  also  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  teach  the  children  the  art  of  reeling  the  silk  from  the 
cocoon,  and  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  reeling  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  production.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  my  small  ex- 
hibition of  reeled  silk,  gives  to  it  an  interest  and  merit  which  alone  it 
would  not  possess,  and  upon  this  fact  I  base  my  claim  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  medal  of  the  third  department. 

Others  may  have  had  more  showy  and  more  extensive  exhibitions, 
but  the  circumstances  connected  Avith  such  exhibitions  add  to  them 
no  special  interest  or  mex'it,  except  such  as  are  usually  attached  to 
ordinary  manufacturing  operations  of  the  factories  of  the  towns  or  cities, 
while  my  exhibition  of  reeled  silk  indicates  the  beginning  of  an  industry 
that  if  properly  encouraged  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  other 
local  industrial  societies  throughout  the  State,  will  ere  long  do  much  to 
induce  the  poor  people  of  those  towns  and  cities  to  seek  healthful  and 
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remunerative  employment  in  the  country.  The  great  evil  of  modern 
civilization  is  the  concentration  of  population  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  he  who  introduces  an  industry,  the  tendency  and  operation  of  which 
is  to  counteract  the  centralization  of  population  and  to  cultivate  habits 
of  industry,  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  degree  of  merit.  In  view  of 
my  efforts  in  this  direction,  which  have  been  attended  with  a  good 
de"gree  of  success,  1  think  I  am  at  least  entitled  to  some  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  gold  medal. 

•    .  Respectfully,  ED.  MULLER. 


FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 


PIANOS. 

Statement  of  L.  K.  Hammer,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  Gold  Medals  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

Gentlemen  :  At  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following 
statements: 

As  agent  of  Chickering  k  Sons,  I  exhibited  iu  the  fourth  department 
pianos  manufactured  by  them,  as  follows: 

One  grand  piano; 

One  square  grand  piano; 

One  parlor  square  piano. 

There  were  three  other  exhibitions  of  pianos,  manufactured  by  as 
many  different  houses,  and  in  order  that  an  unbiassed  and  perfectly  fair 
committee  might  be  selected  to  pass  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the 
musical  instruments  so  exhibited,  each  exhibitor  selected  one  member  to 
compose  the  regular  awarding  committee.  This  committee,  after  a 
careful  examination  and  test  of  the  instruments,  awarded  to  each  one 
exhibited  by  me  the  first  premium.  As  this  committee  w^as  composed  of 
very  competent  gentlemen,  their  decision  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  exhibitions  of  musical 
instruments. 

This  question  settled,  the  contest  for  merit  lies  between  the  exhibition 
made  by  myself  and  others  of  an  entirely  different  character,  but  classed 
in  the  same  department,  such  as  ordinary  cabinetware,  woodenware, 
worked  metals,  chemicals,  glass,  crockery,  stoneware,  etc. 

In  comparing  the  workmanship  (5n  the  Chickering  pianos  with  that 
on  the  ordinary  cabinetware,  such  as  bureaus,  bedsteads,  etc.,  there 
certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  pianos,  even 
so  far  as  the  strictly  cabinet  part  of  the  instruments  are  concerned. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  perfection  to  which  the 
action  or  musical  portion  of  the  piano  has  been  brought,  the  evidences 
of  great  mechanical  ingenuity  and  merit  of  the  very  highest  order  are 
more  perfect  and  convincing  than  in  any  other  mechanical  work  yet 
made  by  human  hands.    It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  Chickoringa 
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are  not  only  manufacturers,  but  by  their  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  piano  they  have  contributed  more  to  the  perfection  of  that  instru- 
ment than  all  other  American  manufacturers  combined. 

One  of  the  Chickcrings  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  iron  frame 
used  in  all  the  first-class  pianos  now  made.  For  this  invention  he  was 
awarded  a  first-class  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  since  that  time  some  ninety  medals' from 
State  and  National  Fairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  this  he  was  also 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  jury  of  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris, 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  to  which  the  Emperor,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  special  and  personal  approval,  added  the  high  distinction  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Chickering  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  cir- 
cular scale  now  so  generally  used,  and  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  perfection  of  the  piano;  besides,  many  other  less  prominent 
improvements  have  been  made  by  him. 

The  faculty  of  music  is  the  most  noble  of  the  human  soul.  This 
facult}^,  well  cultivated,  brings  into  exercise  the  most  exalting  and  most 
divine-like  attributes  of  an  individual,  and  renders  him  more  happy 
and  contented,  and  better  fits  hioa  to  discharge  the  many  social  and 
domestic  duties  he  owes  to  those  that  by  chance  or  choice  he  may  be 
surrounded  with.  As  with  an  individual  so  with  ;^iankind  generall}^  and 
with  communities  and  nations.  Hence  the  wisest  statesmen  and  most 
enlightened  educators  recommend  that  in  the  education  of  youth,  music 
be  b}^  no  means  omitted,  and  in  all  the  most  approved  systems  of  modern 
education,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  as  regularly  taught  as 
the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  this  fact  is  telling  in  the  higher 
moral  standing  of  the  nations  who  have  adopted  this  custom. 

No  man  or  association  of  wen  has  done  more  towards  the  musical 
education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 
have  the  brothers  Chickering.  With  greater  reason  w^e  may  ajjply  the 
same  remark  to  the  youth  and  people  dif  our  own  State,  California. 

The  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Chickering  j^ianos  is  the 
oldest,  as  it  is  the  most  successful,  in  America,  having  been  established 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  capacity  and  in  the  number  of  instruments  manufactured  since  that 
time.  It  now  gives  constant  employment  to  over  four  hundred  men, 
and  thus  furnishes  the  means  of  a  good  living  to  over  two  thousand  per- 
sons. It  turns  out  now  over  three  thousand  instruments  per  annum,  of 
a  value  of  over  one  million  of  dollars.  Of  this  large  number  California 
receives  her  full  share,  one  hundred  and  fort}'  having  alread}'  been  sent 
to  this  State  during  the  present  year.  This  partiality  of  the  jicople  of 
California  for  the  Chickering  piano  may  well  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  evidences  of  their  genuine  merit,  for  no  people  are  more  capable  of 
a  correct  and  discriminating  judgment  in  regard  to  such  matters,  and 
none  more  distinguished  for  a  universal  disi^osition  to  own  none  but  the 
best. 

Having  full  faith  in  the  superior  merit  of  my  exhibition,  and  full  con- 
fidence in  the  integrit}^  and  good  judgment  of  the  committee,  I  submit 
the  above  statement  and  my  claims  to  the  gold  medal  for  the  fourth 
department. 

L.  K.  HAMMER, 
Agent  for  Chickering  k  Sons. 
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AECTIC  SALVE. 
Statement  of  Nicholas  Lumsden. 
To  the  Committee  on  Chemicals  : 

Gentlemen:  I  claim  a  gold  medal  for  my  great  Arctic  Salve,  because 
it  is  a  California  discovery,  and  patented.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  and 
has  never  yet.  failed  to  cure  when  the  directions  were  followed.  Here  in 
Sacramento  it  has  been  tested  by  men  and  w^omen.  Leading  papers  of 
Europe  and  America  acknowledge  it.  Doctors,  as  great  as  the  world  has 
seen,  recommend  it,  and  say  it  is  what  is  wanted. 

Please  consider  the  merits  of  my  salve,  and  I  will  abide  by  your  deci- 
sion. 

Yours  truly, 

NICHOLAS  LUMSDEN,  Proprietor. 


MUSICAL     INSTEUMENTS. 
Statement  op  John  F.  Cooper. 
To  the  Honorable  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  : 

Gentlemen:  As  the  gold  medal  is  offered  for  the  most  meritorious 
display  in  the  fourth  department,  I  would  petition  for  it  on  my  fine  dis- 
play of  musical  instruments,  consisting  of  seven,  all  constructed  on  new 
and  improved  principles,  of  fine  tone  and  especially  adapted  for  our 
California  climate,  on  the  point  of  durability  and  compactness. 

The  Committee  on  Special  Premiums  have  seen  proper  to  award  me  a 
diploma  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  and  a  silver  medal  for  the 
Mathusheh  Colibri,  for  great  power  and  sweetness  of  tone,  in  a  small 
compass.  A  special  premium  was  awarded  for  the  Derrick  &  Felge- 
maker  organ,  and  special  for  the  Eeddington  cabinet  pipe  organ,  a^id 
special  for  silver  flute;  besides,  the  committee  made  special  mention  for 
meritorious  exhibit.  .       ^       ,,  ,  , 

Hoping  your  committee  may  look  upon  this  application  tor  the  gold 

medal  with  favor, 

I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully,  JOHN   E.    COOPEE. 


BILLIAED  TABLES. 

Statement  of  Jacob  Strahle  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  awarded  to  us,  which  are  certainly  by 
themselves  a  very  flattering  reward,  we  would  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  an  acknowledgement  of  our  claim  to  the  gold  medal  of  our  depart- 
ment would  be  a  justice.  We  claim  that  no  other  industry  m  our  line 
employs  more  hands,  and  benefits  the  country  more  than  we  do;  all  the 
material  used  is  of  California  growth  or  production;    woods,  iron,  var- 
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nishes,  etc.,  are  all  of  our  State.  Such  establishments  arc  few,  as 
the  capital  invested  in  the  various  branches  of  our  Lusiness  is  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

These  houses  arc  a  credit  to  our  State,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  eminent  men  M'ho  are  at  the  head  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  our  State.  The  samples 
exhibited  by  us  at  the  last  State  Fair,  comprised:  one  new  style  Grecian 
curved  billiard  table  with  four  legs,  made  of  California  woods,  the  carv- 
ing alone  cost  four  hundred  dollars,  the  design  of  said  table  being  of  our 
own  invention,  and  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made;  a  new  style  cue 
rack,  of  Corinthian  style,  richly  carved,  combining  cue  rack,  pool 
board,  and  marker — the  Avhole  of  California  laurel,  and  birdseye  red- 
wood; one  set  chamber  furniture,  of  California  birdseye  redwood  and 
laurel;  one  center  table,  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  California  woods;  ladies' 
work  boxes,  and  a  richly  inlaid  floor  to  match  the  billiard  table. 

"We  would  then  solicit  a  fair  consideration  for  our  claim  from  the  com- 
mitee  of  awards,  and  would  be  greatlj'  honored  by  receiving  the  fourth 
department  gold  medal,  for  the  best  California  made  billiard  table  with 
the  Delaney's  patent  wire  cushion  attached  (a  California  invention.) 

Hoping  you  will  favor  our  claim,  we  shall  rest  certain  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  whom  justice  is  due. 

We  remain  3'our  most  obedier.t  servants, 

JACOB  STEAHLE  &  CO. 


WOODENWAEE. 
Statement  op  Nichols,  Falvey  &  Co.,  op  Sacramento. 
To  the  Gold,  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  our  claims  for  the  gold  medal  in  the  fourth 
department  for  our  display  of  woodenware,  pails,  tubs,  etc.,  to  your  con- 
sideration, and  think  we  are  entitled  to  it  for  the  Ibllowing  reasons: 
That  our  productions  are  entirely  of  home  manufacture;  that  it  requires 
a  large  outlay  of  capital  to  produce  them;  and  that  by  their  production 
here  it  prevents  the  importation  of  these  goods  and  serves  to  keep  in  the 
country  much  money  that  otherwise  would  be  sent  out  of  it.  The  busi- 
ness here  is  still  in  its  infanc}',  although  nearly  double  what  it  was  for 
the  previous  j'car,  with  a  prospect  of  a  far  greater  increase  for  the  year 
to  come.  The  quantity  of  these  goods  used  annuall}'  on  this  coast  is  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  which  is  still  imported  from  the  Eastern  States,  that 
being  less  by  far  than  for  the  years  previous  to  our  starting  the  manu- 
facture here,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for  entirely  stopping  the  impor- 
tation in  a  short  time. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  may  think  favorable  of  our  claims,  we 
remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly,  NICHOLS,    FALVEY   &   CO. 
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POTTEEY    AND    STONEWARE. 

Statement  of  N.  Clark  &  Co.,  op  Sacramento. 

Sacramento,  October  28,  1871. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Being  exhibitors  in  the  late  State  Fair,  we  herewith  present  our  claims 
to  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  in  the  foui-th  department.  By  ret'ei*- 
ence  to  our  entry  you  will  see  our  exhibit  consisted  of  pottery  oi"  various 
kinds — stoneware,  tirebrick,  flooring  tile,  sewer  pij^e,  and  drain  tile. 
But  tew  are  aware  of  the  ditficulties  that  potteries  have  had  to  labor 
under  on  this  coast,  as  wages  and  material  have  been  high,  and  our 
losses  in  not  being  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  our  clays  have  been 
much  greater  than  in  countries  where  potteries  have  been  long  estab- 
lished. In  old  established  potteries  the  present  workmen  have  the 
benefit  and  knowledge  of  periiaps  several  generations.  Not  so  with  us. 
We  must  be  tried  in  the  furnace;  and  you  will  readily  understand  the 
nature  of  the  furnace  when  we  state  to  you  that  we  have  had  fourteen 
potteries  to  fail  in  this  State.  Having  large  experience  in  ditt'erent 
States  and  on  different  clays  we  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  so  great  or  lasting.  Eight  years  ago  we  purchased  our 
present  works;  we  expected  to  lose  fifteen  per  cent  in  burning,  which  is 
five  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  old  established  potteries;  this  would  leave 
us  a  margin  for  profit  at  the  prices  of  goods.  After  four  j^ears  of  toil  we 
find  ourselves  several  thousand  dollars  worse  ofi"  than  when  we  began; 
instead  of  fifteen  per  cent  we  have  been  losing  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
with  a  poor  quality  of  goods.  Our  friends  tried  to  induce  us  to  abandon 
the  business,  as  they  had  failed  in  the  same  undertaking;  thej'  offered 
us  funds  to  engage  in  other  business,  but  not  to  invest  in  pottery. 
Having  no  stockholders  to  tax  we  concluded  to  tax  brains  and  muscle 
a  little  further,  and  never  was  the  saying  more  true  than  "perseverance 
brings  its  reward."  We  are  now  manuiacturing  at  as  small  loss,  or  j^er- 
hai)s  smaller,  than  any  other  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
while  tfie  quality  of  our  goods,  in  the  line  of  stoneware  and  sewer  pipe, 
is  equal  to  the  best. 

Our  experiments  in  firebrick  wari'ant  us  in  saying  that  we  have  the 
material,  when  properly  combined,  to  make  tirebrick  equal  to  any 
imported. 

\Vg  have  the  past  season  been  experimenting  with  underground  irriga- 
tion by  means  of  earthen  pipe  laid  under  the  ground,  which  promises  to 
be  of  vast  benefit  to  our  State,  while  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
soil.  It  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  adobe  or  clay  soils  that  derive  but 
little  benefit  from  top  irrigation  on  account  of  the  surface  baking. 

The  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  seems  to  offer  inducements  to  capi- 
talists. I  believe  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  be  profitably 
employed  in  its  manufacture  on  this  coast.  Our  climate  is  well  adapted 
to  its  varied  uses;  our  wet  and  dry  seasons  operate  against  wood  for 
architectural  decorations,  while  iron  is  too  heavy  and  costly.  Experi- 
ments could  be  made  at  small  cost;  we  have  plenty  of  room  and  our 
furnaces  would  answer  for  exi)eriments.  We  tender  the  use  of  them 
without  cost  to  parties  that  wish  to  experiment  in  this  line. 

37 
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"We  give  employment  to  seven  hands  directly,  and  indirectly  to  as 
many  more,  in  chopping  wood  and  digging  and  hauling  clay.  The 
present  season  we  will  consume  two  hundred  tons  of  stone  clay,  two 
hundred  tons  of  earthen  clay,  and  four  hundred  cords  of  wood. 

"We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  special  consideration  at  j'our  hands  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First — Perseverance  under  difficulties; 

Second — Vv''e  have  succeeded  where  others  failed; 

Third — We  were  the  first  to  improve  the  quality  of  stoneware; 

Fovrth — By  establishing  a  house  at  San  Francisco  we  have  been  able 
to  stop  the  importation  of  this  line  of  goods; 

Fifth — We  have  been  the  lirst  to  make  fii'ebrick  that  would  compare 
with  the  imported; 

Sixth — We  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  stone  sewer  pipe  on  the 
coast; 

Seventh — We  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  drain  tile  and  use  it  as  a 
means  of  underground  irrigation.  We  claim  by  its  use  that  it  will  not 
require  more  than  one  third  the  water  that  will  be  required  on  the 
surface;  that  adobe  or  clay  soils  will  not  bake  from  its  use.  By  it  we 
can  apply  our  fertilizers  in  a  liquid  state,  thereby  preventing  foul  seed 
from  getting  in  the  land.  It  will  increase  the  warmth  in  the  soil, 
thereby  bringing  our  vegetables  earlier  into  market.  The  same  pipe 
can  also  be  used  as  a  means  of  drainage  in  wet  seasons.  Its  use  will  also 
in  a  great  measure  neutralize  our  alkaline  soils,  as  during  the  rainy 
season  the  alkali  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  moisture,  the  pipes  drain- 
ing the  surplus  water  would  readily  carry  ott'  the  alkali  that  is  held  in 
solution. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  we  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  establish 
ourselves  in  business.  The  prejudice  of  the  peoj^le  has  been  on  one 
side,  and  the  importers  on  the  other.  But,  happily,  we  have  overcome 
the  difficulties,  and  while  we  have  got  on  the  bright  side  of  business, 
we  would  be  pleased,  if  you  think  our  efforts  are  deserving,  to  have  the 
bright  side  of  one  of  the  gold  medals  to  look  on  to  remind  us  that  our 
efforts  have  been  appreciated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

N.  CLAEK  ft  CO. 


CABINET  WAEE. 

Statement  of  John  Breuner,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Committee  to  award  the  gold  medals  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -one: 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  an  exhibitor  at  the  late  State  Fair,  and  be- 
lieving my  exhibition  to  be  worthy  of  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  in 
the  fourth  department,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
statement  of  facts:  I  have  for  seven  years  been  a  dealer  in  and  manu- 
facturer of  furniture  and  cabinetware  in  this  State,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  an  exhibitor  of  such  furniture  at  the  State  Fairs. 

This  year  my  exhibition  consisted  of  the  following  articles  of  imported 
goods:  • 

One  rosewood  inlaid  bedstead. 

One  rosewood  inlaid  bureau. 
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One  rosewood  inlaid  washstand. 

One  rosewood  inlaid  somiuo. 

One  walnut  chill  head  bedstead. 

One  walnut  dupease  bureau. 

One  walnut  somino. 

One  walnut  bedstead  represt  wardrobe. 

One  rosewood  cylinder  bookcase. 

One  extension  sick  chair. 

Two  steamer  chairs. 

One  walnut  extension  table. 

One  walnut  sideboard. 

One  walnut  sofa,  silk  cover. 

One  walnut  easy  chair. 

Four  walnut  parlor  chairs. 

One  rosewood  marble  top  center  table. 

One  woven  wire  spring  mattress. 

One  looking  glass. 

Of  goods  manufactured  by  myself,  I  exhibited: 

One  walnut  chill  head  bedstead. 

One  walnut  chill  head  bureau. 

One  walnut  chill  head  washstand. 

One  walnut  chill  head  somino. 

One  wardrobe  heavy  glass  door. 

Two  embroidered  work  fanqy  chairs. 

One  sick  entrj^  chair. 

One  lady's  secretary. 

One  double  office  desk,  revolving  shelves. 

One  walnut  office  chair,  leather  cover. 

One  walnut  hat  rack. 

One  walnut  sofa,  cover  blue  and  white. 

Two  walnut  easy  chairs. 

Four  parlor  chairs,  walnut. 

One  walnut  gilt  high  D.  chair. 

Two  rosewood  finish  easy  chairs. 

Four  rosewood  finish  parlor  chairs. 

One  clipper  lounge. 

The  cash  value  of  the  entire  exhibition  was  over  six  thous^d  dollars, 
and  the  regular  awarding  committee  awarded  me  nine  first  class  pre- 
miums— more  in  number  and  more  in  cash  value  than  was  awarded  to 
any  other  exhibitor  in  the  same  department.  This  fact  of  itself,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  have  a  significance  in  the  investigation  of  this  committee, 
especially  as  the  premiums  were  mostly  awarded  for  articles  of  home 
manufacture. 

While  the  average  amount  of  business  done  by  me  per  annum  is  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  or  value  of  articles  made  in  my  owa 
shop  is  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  I  give  regular  employment  to 
nine  mechanics,  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars  per 
day.  I  have  commenced  this  manufacturing  business,  not  because  I  can 
with  my  present  facilities  make  more  money  from  the  capital  invested 
than  I  could  from  the  same  amount  of  capital  continued  in  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  but  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  in  time  a  business  that 
shall  keep  at  home  some  of  the  vast  sums  annually  sent  out  of  the 
State  for  imported  goods. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  furniture  annually  imported  into  California 
from  the  Eastern  States  and  other  countries  cannot  be  less  in  value  than 
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two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  there  may  he  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  manufactured  here.  This  great  drain  on 
our  circulating  medium  to  keep  up  the  industries  of  other  countries 
should  and  can  be  checked,  if  men  of  capital  w^U  study  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  class  among  us,  and  devise  ways  and  means  for  giving  them 
constant  and  remunerative  emjiloj'ment.  From  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  my  small  way  of  manufacturing  furniture,  I  am  of  the  ojiinion 
that  a  large  establishment  with  capital  to  operate  with,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  located  in  Sacramento,  could  be  made  to 
pay  a  handsome  profit  on  all  the  money  invested. 

The  freight  on  furniture  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  th^ 
goods  than  on  most  any  other  class  of  goods  imported,  on  account  oi 
their  great  bulk. 

Again,  the  average  breakage  and  damage  to  fine  furniture  by  being 
handled  is  very  great;  while  all  furniture  conies  in  a  more  or  less 
damaged  state,  and  has  to  be  overhauled  and  repaired  at  considerable 
extra  expense  before  it  can  be  sold.  The  change  of  climate  has  also  a 
very  damagino-  etfect  on  furniture.  For  instance,  furniture  put  up  in  a 
damp  climate,  like  that  of  New  York  or  Boston,  will  last  a  long  time  if 
used  in  the  same  climate;  but  if  transported  into  a  dry  climate,  like  that 
of  Sacramento  or  most  parts  of  our  State,  it  falls  to  pieces  in  a  very  few 
years. 

The  annual  loss  to  the  people  of  Califoruia  on  furniture  from  this 
cause  alone  is  thousands  of  dollars,  all  of  which  might  be  saved  if  this 
furniture  could  be  manufactured  in  the  State,  in  the  vicinity  and  climate 
in  which  it  is  used.  Had  I  the  capital  to  invest,  I  would  manufacture 
all  the  furniture  I  sell;  but  being  unable  to  do  this,  I  claim  no  less  merit 
should  be  awarded  me,  because  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  I  am  endeavoring  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their  money  into  a 
joint  stock  company  against  my  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  business. 

With  these  remarks  I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

JOHN  BEEUNER. 


CANDLES. 

Statement  op  Winter,  Malrer  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  and 
extent  to  which  the  branch  of  domestic  manufactories  which  we  repre- 
sent affects  the  trade  and  industrial  manufacture  of  California: 

First — The  importation  of  candles  in  boxes,  as  per  oflicial  records, 
amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand  boxes,  valued  at  over  one  million 
dollars. 

Second — Tallow,  heretofore  exported,  did  not  realize  to  shippers  over 
six  to  seven  cents  per  pound  net,  W'hile  now,  since  our  factory  com- 
menced operations,  it  is  sold  here  at  a  ready  market  at  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

Third — To  furnish  our  factory  with  tallow  requires  not  less  than  the 
fat  of  thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle  annually;  the  price  obtained  for 
tallow  offers  a  great  inducement  to  farmers  and  stock  raisers  to  increase 
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their  stock  and  herds,  which  always  tendfe  toward  the  general  prosperity 
of  a  State. 

Fourth — The  importation  of  candles  and  exportation  of  tallow  employs 
but  few  persons,  while  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  such  other 
articles  immediately  connected  with  this  branch  of  business  employs  a 
large  number  of  hands,  "exclusively  white  labor,"  whose  wants  create 
a  market  for  all  the  requirements  of  life,  and  help  develop  kindred 
manufactories,  such  as  box  makers,  coopers,  plumbers,  and  gives  also 
employment  to  foundries  in  its  various  branches  who  supply  all  kind  of 
machinery,  tools,  etc. 

Fiftli — The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  business  at  present  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  profits  on  which  are 
used  in  this  State  instead  of  being  distributed  in  other  States  and  cities. 

Sixth — We  are  now  engaged  in  building  and  have  nearly  finished 
building  a  soap  factory  of  the  largest  dimensions,  having  not  its  equal 
on  this  coast.  The  Union  Iron  Works,  H.  I.  Booth  k  Co.,  build  for  this 
establishment  two  kettles,  holding  eighty  thousand  j^ounds  of  soap  each. 
When  worked,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight  from  now,  we  shall  employ 
as  many  more  hands  as  we  do  at  present;  besides,  it  will  add  greatly  to 
other  advantages  heretofore  pointed  out. 

Seventh — In  about  one  month  from  now  at  the  utmost  we  shall  be  in 
full  working  capacity,  and  propose  to  manufacture  not  less  than  about 
one  half  million  of  doUars  worth  of  candles  and  soaj)  annually,  the  capital 
of  which  will  remain  in  this  State  and  help  towards  furthering  prosperity. 

Gentlemen,  we  do  not  propose  to  point  out  any  further  the  advan- 
tages this  State  will  derive  froin  any  and  all  well  conducted  manufac- 
tories; they  are,  to  such  an  intelligent  body  of  men  as  you,  sufiiciently 
known,  and  in  saying  anything  more  we  would  be  simply  intruding  upon 
your  valual»le  time. 

We  beg  to  submit  all  these  facts  to  your  kind  consideration,  and 
remain  with  all  due  respect. 

Your  most  obedient,  WINTEE,  MAUEEE  &  CO., 

Proprietors  of  the  Mission  Candle  Works. 

Copartners — M.  Morgenstan,  Henry  S.  Winter,  Fred.  Maurer,  Isador 
Lavenson. 

San  Francisco,  September  30th,  1871. 


FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 


GEAPE   AND   WINE    CULTUEE. 
Statement  op  B.  N.  Bugbey,  op  Folsom. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 
Gentlemen:  Having  been  an  exhibitor  in  the  fifth  department  of  the 
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late  State  Fair,  and  believing  myself  justly  entitled  to  the  gold  medal 
for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  that  department,  I  accept  your 
invitation  to  place  before  you  in  writing  the  grounds  upon  which  I  base 
that  belief.  In  this  dejiartment  were  exhibited  the  following  agricul- 
tural products: 

First — The  products  of  silk  culture — cocoons,  raw  and  reeled  silks, 
eggs,  etc. 

Second — The  various  kinds  of  grains  and  their  products,  as  wheat, 
barle_y,  oats,  cox'n,  etc. 

Third — The  products  of  the  dairy,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc. 

Fourth — All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  roots. 

Fifth — Flowers  and  all  floral  displays. 

Sixth — The  products  of  the  vinej'ard — wine,  bi'andies,  etc. 

I  suppose  that  the  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  as  to  which  of  these 
several  divisions  or  classes  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  merit,  or  in  other 
words,  which  is  working  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  State  by  developing 
her  peculiar  resources  and  material  advantages.  What  are  the  peculiar 
resources  and  natural  material  advantages  of  California,  considered  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  production  of  the  articles  above  enume- 
rated? 

That  California  is  a  great  grain  raising  State  there  is  no  longer  any 
question.  Her  plains,  her  swamp  lands,  and  even  her  foothills,  high  up 
among  the  mountains,  have  all  been  proven  by  experience  to  be  among 
the  best  grain  producing  sections  of  the  world,  when  properl}^  and  skill- 
fully euliivated.  But  that  same  experience  has  also  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  constant  and  exclusive  cultivation  of  grain  impoverishes  the 
soil  and  must  eventually  work  a  great  injury  to  the  State.  Again, 
nearly  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  are  well  adapted 
to  grain  raising,  and  we  cannot  therefore  look  to  them  for  a  market  for 
our  surplus  products  of  grains,  nor  are  we  any  way  sure  of  a  continuous 
foreign  market  at  remunerative  prices. 

As  to  vegetables  and  flowers,  while  we  can  excell  in  the  production 
of  these  also,  by  their  very  nature  we  cannot  to  any  extent  become 
exporters,  and  by  their  production  cannot  expect  therefore  to  make 
money  as  a  State,  or  do  more  than  to  save  it  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of  the  home  consuinjstion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  With  this 
exception,  however,  that  while  we  have  a  country  well  adapted  to  this 
industry,  we  are  still,  to  our  shame,  importers  of  its  products  to  a  very 
great  extent.  This  industry  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered  in  every 
way  possible,  but  not  with  any  view  to  make  our  State  to  any  extent  an 
exporter  of  its  products,  for  the  same  sources  which  now  supply  our 
wants,  over  and  above  our  own  production,  will  undoubtedly  coninuie  to 
supply  themselves. 

As  to  silk  and  wine,  our  State  has  undoubtedly  not  only  peculiar,  but 
as  relates  to  any  other  State  or  Territory'-  within  the  Union,  almost 
exclusive  advantages.  We  have  a  climate  and  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
prosecution  of  both  of  these  valuable  industries,  and  in  their  productions, 
as  before  intimated,  we  have  not  only  no  rivals  within  the  Union,  but 
the  people  of  all  the  other  States  are  consumers,  and  will  be  glad  to 
become  our  best  customers.  Not  only  this,  but  we  may  reasonably 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  markets  of  the  world  cannot  be  over  sup- 
plied with  either  of  these  products,  hence  we  may  anticijDate  great 
benefits  from  their  successful  cultivation  here. 

Again,  the  production  of  silk  and  wine  does  not  exhaust,  but  rather 
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fosters  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  longer  any  particular  piece  of 
land  is  devoted  to  their  production  the  better  are  the  realized  results. 
Then,  too,  the  vine  and  the  mulberry  tree  flourish  and  do  best  in  the  ibot- 
hills,  on  land  which  is  the  least  value  for  most  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  which  would  be  of  very  expensive  cultivation  for  such  pro- 
ducts. Hence,  the  successful  development  of  these  new  industries  in 
our  State  will  bring  into  use  and  make  valuable  millions  of  acres  of  a 
class  of  land  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  rendered  of  but  little  value. 
To  the  exhibitors  of  these  particular  classes  in  this  department  then  the 
meed  of  merit  will  doubtless  be  awarded,  and  while  I  would  concede 
great  merits  to  the  pioneers  and  exhibitors  in  the  silk  industry,  yet  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  sufficient  has  not  been  accomplished  in 
silk  culture  to  entitle  the  industry  to  rank  before  that  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture  of  its  products. 

The  benefits  to  the  State  from  silk  culture  are  mostly  in  anticipation, 
while  those  from  vine  culture  and  wine  manufacture  are  in  a  fair  state 
of  realization.  This  advanced  stage  of  the  latter  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  foresight,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  whole  enterprise  from  the  beginning  was  a  doubtful  experiment. 
First,  it  had  to  be  proved  that  the  grapes  could  be  grown  and  the  wine 
made.  Second,  a  long  established  and  deep  seated  taste  for  foreign  wines 
had  to  be  changed,  and  a  taste  for  home  made  wines  cultivated  and  estab- 
lished before  a  market  could  be  found  for  the  home  production.  This 
taste  for  .foreign  wines  was  backed  by  a  strong  prejudice  in  their  favor, 
and  tills  prejudice  had  also  to  be  removed.  This  has  been  a  work  of  no 
small  magnitude,  and  none  but  those  personally  and  directly  interested 
in  it  can  realize  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  the  pioneers  in  the 
business  have  had  to  meet  and  overcome.  That  they  have  boldly  met 
and  overcome  most  of  the  obstacles  to  success,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
committee  will  conceed,  entitles  the  industry  they  have  established  to  the 
highest  position  of  merit  in  the  department.  If  this  position  be  granted 
then  I  ask  the  committee  briefly  to  review  the  part  your  humble  servant 
has  acted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-one,  I  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Sal- 
mon Falls  Township,  El  Dorado  County,  upon  which  were  then  jjlanted 
eight  acres  of  vines.  I  gave  to  this  place  the  name  of  "  Natoma  Vine- 
yard," and  since  that  time  my  best  energies  and  all  the  capital  I  could 
command  have  been  devoted  to  the  industry.  1  have  now  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  acres  in  vines,  and  for  a  number  of  years  past  I  have 
made  I'rom  grapes  grown  by  myself,  on  my  own  land,  on  an  average  of 
from  fifty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  gallons  of  wine  per  annum.  Last 
year  my  product  was  sixty-six  thousand  gallons.  During  this  entire 
time  I  have  been  constantly  and  carefully  carrying  on  experiments,  the 
ol)ject  of  which  has  been  to  determine:  first,  the  varieties  of  grapes  best 
adapted  for  making  superior  wines  of  the  difterent  kinds  in  Caiifoi'nia, 
and  second,  the  best  mode  of  treating  those  wines  in  this  climate  to 
secure  the  best  results  from  any  given  variety. 

For  the  double  purpose  of  assisting  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  suc- 
cess with  which  these  experiments  were  being  attended,  and  to  establish 
a  reputation  and  market  for  California  wines  in  general,  and  my  own  in 
particular,  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  placing  them  on  exhibition  and  competition  with  the  wines  of 
other  producers  at  our  own  Mechanics',  and  State  Fairs,  and  also 
exhibited  them  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  high  approval  with  which  my  wines  have  uni- 
formly met  since  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  beg  to  refer  the 
committee  to  the  following  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  that  society: 

EooMS  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ") 
Sacramento,  December  Slst,  1870.      j 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  premiums  have  been  awarded  by 
the  California  State  Agricultural  Society  to  B.  N.  Bugbey,  Esq.,  of  Fol- 
Bom,  Sacramento  County,  State  of  California: 


Date. 


September,  1863. 
September,  18(53. 
September,  1865. 
September,  1866. 
September,  1866. 
September,  1866. 
September,  1866. 
September,  1866. 
SeptcmbiT,  1S66. 
September,  1866. 
September,  1867. 
September,  1867. 
September,  1867. 
September,  1867. 

September,  1867. 
September,  1867. 
September,  1867. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 

September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1868. 
September,  1870. 
September,  1870. 
September,  1870. 
September,  1870. 
September,  1870. 
September,  1870. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Best  red  wine,  two  years  old  and  over First. 

Second. 

First. 

First. 


Second  best  red  wine,  one  j^ear  old  and  over 

Best  one  variety  of  grapes 

Best  wine,  one  year  old,  trom  foreign  grapes 

Best  white  wine,  one  3'ear  old ' Special 

Best  red  wine,  one  year  old ! Special 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes First 

Best  cxhiliit  of  wines  from  native  grapes First 

Best  biaiidy,  one  year  old First 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  of  raisins First 

Best  claret  wine  from  foreign  grapes ' First 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes First 

Best  grape  brandy,  two  j-ears  old First. 

Best  wines  from   Calalj-ac,  Johannisberg,  Reisling,  and 

Orleans  grapes 

Best  one  variety  Tokay  grapes 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  of  raisins 

Best  exhibition  in  the  Fifth  Department 

Best  exhibition  of  foreign  grapes 

Best  one  variety  grapes  for  dessert  or  table  use 

Best  twenty-four  pounds  of  raisins 

Superior  wine,  three  years  old,  from  Italian  and  Bur- 
gundy grapes 

"^"ines  from  Malaga  and  Muscat  grapes ! First, 

Wines  from  Black  Malaga  grapes [ First 

Best  exhibit  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes First 

Best  brandy,  two  years  old ' First 

Best  exhibition  in  Fourth  Department [..Gold  medal 

Best  still  white  wine,  one  year  old ! First 

Muscatelle  wine j..Sp. diploma 

Black  Prince  wine Sp.  diploma 

Best  sparkling  wine,  two  years  old 

Best  exhibition  of  wines  from  foreign  grapes 
Best  exhibition  in  Fifth  Departmer(,t 


Special. 

First. 

First. 

Gold  medal. 

First. 

First. 

First. 


First. 


First. 

First. 

Gold  medal. 


EOBEET  BECK, 

Secretary. 

This  year  I  was  awarded  by  the  State  Society: 

For  best  sparkling  wine First  premium. 

For  best  exhibition  of  wine First  premium. 

For  best  and  greatest  variety  of  wine  grapes First  premium. 

It  is  proper  here  to  sa}',  that  by  a  very  unfortunate  mistake  in  the 
entry  of  my  wines  this  year,  the  age  of  the  different  kinds  was  not 
marked  on  the  bottles,  and  a^  a  consequence  they  were  excluded  from 
competition  with  the  wines  of  the  same  age  and  kinds  exhibited  by 
other  parties. 
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Some  members  of  your  eomraittee  having  served  on  the  Wine  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  explain  more  fully  the  cause  and  ett'eet  of  this 
mistake.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  and  I  would  not  have 
had  it  occurretl  for  one  thousand  dollars.  In  all  my  exhibitions  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  my  wines  have  been  equally  well  and  highly 
appreciated,  having  been  awarded  a  number  of  premiums  over  all  other 
competitors,  and  this  year  the  gold  medal  in  the  class  in  which  they 
were  exhibited.  They  also  received  high  commendation  from  the  jury 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  Paris.  In  addition  to  having  secured  a 
large  trade  in  our  own  State,  I  have  agencies  for  the  sale  of  my  wines, 
champagnes,  and  brandies  in  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Albany  (New  York), 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington  (District  Columbia),  Hart- 
ford (Connecticut),  Worcester,  Springfield,  and  Boston  (Massachusetts), 
Manchester  (New  Hampshire),  Little  Eock  (Arkansas),  St.  Louis  (Mis- 
souri), Council  Bhitfs;  and  previous  to  the  disastrous  fire  at  Folsom  the 
past  season,  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  my  stock,  I  was  sending 
forward  to  all  of  these  agencies  large  quantities  to  supply  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  my  exhibition  this 
year  I  also  manufacture  wine  brandy,  in  order  more  fully  to  economize 
the  product  of  my  vineyard. 

BRANDY. 

I  commenced  the  manufacture  of  brandy  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  have  since  that  time  averaged  about  four  thousand  gal- 
lons per  annum.  My  product  for  eighteen  hundi-ed  and  seventy- 
one  was  eight  thousand  gallons.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
my  attention  was  called  to  an  improved  still  for  the  manufacture  of 

brandy,  patented  by Johnston.     Having  satisfied  myself  that  it 

was  a  good  improvement,  I  built  and  set  to  work  the  first  working  still 
ever  made  under  the  patent.  The  venture  proved  a  good  to  myself,  and 
the  introduction  and  general  use  of  this  still  cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  vine  interest  and  to  the  State.  Whatever  that  benefit  may 
be,  it  gives  me  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  through  mj'  patronage 
as  a  vine  grower  it  was  first  introduced  and  proved  of  value.  By  the  use 
of  this  still  the  operator  can  by  one  operation  clear  the  brandy  of  the 
fusil  oil  and  acetic  ether  and  retain  all  the  natural  aroma.  The  same 
quantity  of  grapes  or  other  fruits  will  make  twenty  per  cent  more  spirits 
tiian  by  the  old  process,  with  twenty-five  per  cent  less  expense. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

I  commenced  the  manufacture  of  champagne  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight.  By  my  first  year's  experiments  in  this  business  my  losses 
were  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  My  next  year's  operations 
were  more  successful,  and  though  the  experience  was  dearl}^  bought  I 
am  now  able  to  produce  a  good  article  of  champagne  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  I  can  produce  from  a  good  article  of  a  good  variety  of  grapes 
a  good  article  of  still  wine.  My  average  product  of  champagne  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  has  been  about  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  cases  or  dozens  per  annum.  This  class  of  wine  being  so  much 
more  expensive  than  still  wines,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  manufacture 
and  sale  at  home  or  shipment  abroad  brings  a  proportional  grcAter  ben- 
efit to  the  State  and  its  industries  than  the  manufacture  of  still  wines. 

38 
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In  this  class  of  wines  I  have  no  competition  among  the  exhibitors  and 
chunuints  of  the  gohl  medal,  and  this  fact  alone,  I  submit,  should  be 
suflicieut  to  decide  the  question  of  merit  and  the  medal. 

RAISINS. 

I  also  exhibited  samples  of  raisins  produced  by  me.  Yery  soon  after 
engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  a  vineyard  I  determined  to  learn  by 
personal  experience  whether  a  good  article  of  raisins  could  not  be  made 
in  California.  My  experiments  were  crowned  with  perfect  success.  I 
succeeded  in  proving  that  California  is  capable  of  not  only  supplying 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  raisins  annually 
imported,  but  if  her  people  were  disposed  to  engage  in  the  business  with 
energy  and  spirit,  they  could  soon  supply  the  entire  demand  for  the  whole 
United  States.  The  annual  importation  of  the  United  States  is  valued 
at  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  success  of  my 
efforts  proves  conclusively  that  we  have  a  soil  and  climate  in  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  most  eminently  adapted  to  the 
successful  and  profitable  jirosecution  of  this  industry.  All  we  want  to 
secure  thi.s  entire  trade  and  this  large  amount  of  money  annually  is  a 
proper  degree  of  enterj)rise,  perseverance,  and  cheap  and  reliable  labor. 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  having  been  the  pioneer  in  an  industiy  promis- 
ing such  vast  resulting  advantages  to  our  State,  then  I  hm\  entitled  to  that 
merit,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  will  award  it  to  me.  I  have 
made  and  marketed  some  ten  thousand  boxes  of  raisins  in  this  State, 
receiving  for  them  the  highest  market  price.  The  only  reason  why  I 
have  not  made  this  a  principal  branch  of  my  business  is,  that  my  wine, 
champagne,  and  brandy  manufactures,  and  the  cultivation  and  extension 
of  my  vineyard,  have  taken  all  my  time.  Were  I  relieved  from  the  care 
of  these  departments,  I  should  engage  immediately  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  raisins. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  exhibited  by  me  at  the  State 
Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Muscatel  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  White  Frontingnac  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Gray  Pieisling  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Black  Prince  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Alaconte  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Traurina  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  White  Eeisling  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Johannisberg  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  White  Malaga  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Yerdelho  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  White  Nice  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Pedro  Exomenus  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Orleans  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  White  St.  Peter's  wmc,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Poyal  Muscatine  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Chambertin  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Zinfintlel  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  do'zen  bottles  of  Port  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Sparkling  Muscatel  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  Champagne  wine,  vintage  of  1869; 

One  dozen  bottles  of  brandy,  vintage  of  1868; 
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One  dozen  bottles  of  brandy,  vintage  of  1869; 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Alacante  wine,  vintage  of  18G8; 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Eeisling  wine,  vintage  of  18G8; 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Camberton  wine,  vintage  of  1868 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Muscatel  brandy,  vintage  of  1868 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Muscatel  brandy,  vintage  of  1869 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Catalyn  wine,  vintage  of  1867; 
One  dozen  bottles  of  Alacante  wine,  vintage  of  1868. 

GRAPES. 

Pedro  Zomenes,  Malaga  Muscatella,  Pineaux,  Black  Hamburg,  Isa- 
bella, Chasselas  de  Fouslambleu,  Blue  Malvasia,  Flaming  Tokay,  Ca- 
tawba, Fih  Zagos,  Orleans,  Johannesbei'g  Reisling,  (irizzly  Frontigon, 
Black  Zintindel,  Eed  Traurina,  Pride  of  Paris,  Cerian,  White  Palestine, 
White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Queen  of  Nice,  Alicante. 

RAISINS. 

«  Twentj'-five  pounds  of  raisins. 

All  of  which  I  respectful]}'-  submit,  trusting  your  committee  will 
award  the  medal  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibition,  whether  that  falls 
to  me  or  not. 

Yours,  etc.,  B.  N.  BUGBEY. 


WINE  CULTUEE. 

Statement  of  J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals-: 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  an  exhibitor  in  the  fifth  department,  at  the 
late  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  am  also  an  applicant  for  the 
gold  medal  in  that  department.  My  exhibition  embraced  fifty-three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  samples  of  wine,  and  seven  samples  of  brandy.  Having 
a  large  vineyard,  embracing  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of 
grapes,  I  have  for  several  years  back  turned  my  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  My  success  in  this  direction  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the  way  of  wine  cellar 
and  other  conveniences  for  carrying  on  the  business  on  a  large  scale; 
and  I  have,  within  the  last  two  years,  put  up  one  of  the  best  wine 
cellars,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  State.  The  object  of  making  so  many 
varieties  of  wines  is  to  test  the  qualities  and  value  of  dift'crent  varieiies 
of  grapes  for  wine  purposes.  The  object  of  exhibiting  was  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  others  upon  these  same  questions,  to  assist  me  in  my 
future  operations.  My  exhibition  this  j'ear  was  awarded  five  fii'st  j^re- 
miums  viz:  For  best  white  still  wine,  two  years  old,  ten  dollars;  for 
best  red  still  wine,  two  years  old,  ten  dollars;  for  best  red  still  wine  one 
year  old,  ten  dollars;  for  best  claret  wine,  ten  dollars;  for  best  brandy, 
one  year  old,  ten  doUars;  making  more  first  premiums  than  were  received 
by  any  other  exhibitor  of  wines  and  brandies. 

Eespectfully,  J.  E.  NICKESON. 
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WINE   CULTUEE. 

Statement  of  Orleans  Hill  Yinicultural  Society. 
To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

Gentlemen:  In  presenting  the  grounds  upon  which  the  gold  medal  in 
the  titth  department  is  claimed  for  the  Orleans  Hill  Vinicmltural  Asso- 
ciation, It  will  be  necessary,  to  show  to  what  degree  of  merit  their 
exhibition  18  entitled,  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  experiments  in 
grape  culture  and  wine  manufacture,  and  something  of  the  successful 
results  to  which  these  experiments  have  led. 

The  fjither  of  the  President  of  this  association  is  a  successful  wine 
manuiaeturer  near  Johannisl)erg,  in  Germany,  and  the  son  was  born  and 
bred  to  the  busmess       Coming  to  California  in  an  early  day  he  soon 
formed  an  opinion  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  many  portions  of  the 
btate  were  well  adapted  to  grape  growing  and  wine  making,  and  early 
resolved  to  test  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  by  experiments  of  his 
own  conducting      In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  he  imported  a 
large  number  of  grape   slips   of  different  wine   varieties,   direct  from 
rToT'^?;  ^J'^^^^'''}'^^J^o^'^Q^^^^^  their  propagation  and  cultivation, 
neai   Sutlers  Fort    m  Sacramento  County.     In  eighteen   hundred  and 
sixty  he  was  awarded  a  diploma  by  the  State  Agricultural  Societv  for 
the   best  sample  of  wine  from  foreign  grapes.      In  the  meantime,  his 
experiments  giving  very  satisfactory  results,  he  had  been  examinino- the 
country  lor  a  favorable  location  for  a  vineyard,  determined  to  put  in 
practice,  on  a  large  scale,  what  he  had  to  his  own  satisfaction  demon- 
strated ma  small  way.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  he  selected  the 
ground  where  the  vineyards  of  the  Orleans  Hill  Vinicultural  Association 
are  now  located.     In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  he  removed  all  his 
vines  to  that  place,  planted  them  out,  and  commenced  a  vinevard  in  o-ood 
earnest.    In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  the  Secretary  of  the  association 
located  a  piece  o    land  adjoining  that  of  the  President,  and  also  com- 
menced a  vineyard.     Although  not  yet  associated  together  for  general 
business  purposes,  experiments  for  mutual  benefit  of  both  were  then 
systematically  commenced,  to  determine  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  to 
cultivate  for  wine  purposes.     Sixty  different  varieties  were  planted,  cul- 
tivated   fruited,  and  experimented  on,  and  as  fast  as  one  variety  was 
rejected  the  vines  ot  that  variety  were  grafted  with  the  variety  giving 
the  greatest  promise.      This  weeding  out  process  has  been   continued 
until  for  wine  purposes,  the  association,  which  was  organized  in  eighteen 
hundred  and    sixty-nine    are   now  cultivating    but   two  varieties-the 
"  Orleans     and  the  '•  Eeisling." 

The  object  aimed  at  in  all  these  experiments  has  been  to  produce 
ight  and  heav3^  table  wines  of  uniform  quality,  equal  or  superior  to  the 
best  European  brands  and  the  first  point  was  to  find  the  grapes  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  California  for  that  purpose  There  is 
no  merit  in  the  production  of  a  good  wine  by  accident,  merely  because  ■ 
the  circumstances  happen  to  be  favorable,  nor  will  such  accidental  pro- 
duction build  up  for  California  a  good  and  lasting  reputation  as  a  wme 
producmg  country.  The  man  or  association  who,  by  a  long  series  of 
experiments  learns  the  variety  of  grapes  best  for  a  superior  and  per- 
fectly reliable  and  uniform  quality  of  wine,  contributes  more  to  the 
permanent  success  of  the  wine  industry  in  the  State— even  though  he 
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makes  but  a  hundred  gallons  a  year — than  does  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
men  who  cultivate  their  hundreds  of  varieties  of  grapes  and  annually 
make  their  hundreds  of  thousnnds  of  gallons  of  wine,  one  half  of  which 
will  have  finally  to  be  sold  for  vinegar,  and  the  other  range  all  the  way 
from  poor  to  good,  according  to  its  accidental  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able treatment.  While  experimenting  upon  the  kinds  of  grapes  as 
above  intimated,  we  have  at  the  same  time  been  as  carefully  and  eagerly 
carrj'ing  on  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wine,  until  we  are 
now  prepared  to  j^roduce  a  good  article  of  wine  of  the  variety  desired, 
providing  we  have  good  grapes,  with  the  same  certainty  and  uniformity 
as  the  miller  produces  good  flour  from  good  wheat. 

If  all  other  wine  growers  and  wine  makers  had  been  equally  careful, 
the  reputation  of  California  wines  would  have  been  very  difi'ereni  from 
what  they  now  are,  and  with  one  half  the  annual  product  the  value  of 
that  product  would  have  been  at  least  doubled.  The  Orleans  grape 
being  a  good  thrifty  grower  and  prolific  bearer  and  late  to  mature,  we 
plant  this  variety  on  the  sunny  exposures  of  the  hills,  and  the  Eeisling 
being  the  reverse  of  these  in  their  habits,  they  are  planted  on  the  north 
slopes  of  the  same  hills.  The  association  own  now  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Eange  of  moun- 
tains, in  Yolo  County,  of  a  soil  of  as  favorable  a  chalky  formation  as  that 
upon  which  are  located  the  celebrated  vinej^ards  of  Johannisberg.  On  a 
portion  of  this  land  they  have  niuety  thousand  vines  of  the  two  varieties 
above  named,  and  are  annually  adding  more.  In  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  the  association  produced  twenty  thousand  gallons 
of  wine,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  eighty  thousand  gallons  were 
made,  and  the.  present  year  they  will  make  an  equal  quantity.  They 
have  never  experienced  any  trouble  to  find  a  ready  and  remunerative 
market  for  all  the  wines  produced,  nor  would  they  if  the  product  were 
increased  ten  or  a  hundred  fold.  They  have  adopted  and  uoiformly 
practice  the  plan  of  closed  fermentation,  and  find  it  much  better  for  our 
California  climate.  As  a  satisfactory  test  of  their  wines,  the  association 
have  imported  pure  German  wines,  made  by  the  father  of  the  President 
of  the  association  from  the  same  varieties  of  grapes,  and  submitted 
them,  with  those  of  their  own  make,  to  disinterested  good  judges.  The 
reports  of  these  judges  have  uniformly  been  most  favorable  to  the  Cali- 
fornia i^roduct. 

These  wines  have  also  been  exhibited  for  competition  at  the  Fairs  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  have 
received  at  both  places  mosli  encouraging  commendation,  securing  a 
greater  number  of  first  premiums  compared  to  the  number  of  kinds 
exhibited  than  the  wines  of  any  other  exhibitor.  If  the  committee 
award  the  gold  medal  in  the  fifth  department  to  the  exhibitor  who  has 
really  contributed  most  by  skillful  experiment  and  successful  results  to 
the  advancement  of  the  wine  industry  of  the.  State,  then  we  think  the 
Orleans  Hill  Vinicuitural  Association  justly  entitled  to  that  award. 

Eespectfully, 

JACOB  KNAUTH,  President. 
Carl  Strobel,  Secretary. 
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SILK  CULTUEE. 
Statement  op  Ed.  Muller,  of  Nevada. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  My  exhibition  in  the  fifth  department  was  a  represen- 
tation of  the  silk  business,  from  the  silkworm  eggs  to  the  eggs  again, 
showing  cocoons  hutching  and  feeding  in  every  stage  of  growth  to  full 
size,  and  until  they  were  spinning  cocoons.  Also  showing  the  moths 
hatching  I'rom  the  cocoon,  and  laying  the  eggs  again.  In  fact,  I  showed 
all  the  conditions  of  a  cocoonery  in  full  operation.  My  exhibition  was 
but  a  small  edition  of  my  own  cocoonerj",  as  it  has  been  shown  in 
Nevada  during  each  Summer  for  years  past.  The  experiments  con- 
ducted by  myself  and  others  for  a  term  of  years  have  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  most 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  feed- 
ing of  the  silkworm — to  silk  culture  in  all  its  parts.  I  regard  it  only 
as  a  matter  of  time  to  see  our  hills  and  mountain  sides  covered  with 
mulberry  plantations,  and  the  silk  industry  prospering  everywhere  in 
that  portion  of  our  State  in  all  its  glory,  employing  thousands  of 
people  portions  of  the  year  in  rearing  the  insect  and  other  portions  of 
the  year  in  reeling  the  silk  and  preparing  the  same  for  the  factory. 
There  is  no  other  industry  in  our  State,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  can 
be  made  so  beneficial  to  our  people  and  the  State  at  the  same  time  as 
silk  culture.  But  to  bring  it  up  to  this  beneficial  position  something 
more  than  individual  exertion  is  necessary.  Our  j^eople  are  unac- 
customed to  the  care  and  strict  attention  that  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  industry  requires.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
its  requirements,  and  not  inclined  to  engage  in  new  industries. 

But  the  art  of  managing  the  business  in  all  its  stages  is  easily  learned, 
and  if  the  industrial  societies  and  the  State  Legislature  will  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  fostering  care  it  may  in  a  few  years  be  generally  intro- 
duced. I  would  have  no  extravagant  premiums  given  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  trees,  but  I  believe  that  a  small  premium  ottered  by  the  State  for 
each  one  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  of  good  quality,  or  for  each  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  would  be  a  most  judicious  expenditure  of  some 
of  the  State's  money.  Such  legislation  would  call  attention  to  the  in- 
dustry and  show  that  it  had  the  approval  of  the  State.  Silk  culture  and 
wine  culture  flourish  in  the  same  counties  and  require  the  same  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate,  and  are  both  well  adapted  to  the  foothills. 
Wine  culture  has  already  obtained  a  firm  footing  and  is  past  the  neces- 
sity of  State  aid.  Not  so  M'ith  silk  culture.  It  needs  encouragement, 
and  will  well  repa}''  that  encouragement.  I  have  done  what  I  could 
during  the  last  ten  years  to  give  this  industry  my  countenance  and  en- 
couragement in  the  county  in  which  I  live,  and  through  my  exertions 
this  county — County  of  Nevada — stands  foremost  as  a  silk  growing 
county  in  the  State.  In  Nevada  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  or 
even  advisable  to  put  out  large  plantations  of  trees  or  build  expensive 
buildings  for  cocooneries  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  business  success- 
full}'  or  i^rofitably. 

A  few  trees  set  out  around  the  place  as  shade  or  ornamental  trees 
will  at  the  same  time  answer  for  furnishing  the  leaves  for  the  worms. 
No  better  or  more  beautiful  trees  than  i,he  white  mulberry  or  moretti 
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can  be  found  for  the  purposes  of  shade  or  ornament.  They  have  a  lux- 
uriant dark  green  foliage,  are  rapid  growers,  and  can  be  trimmed  or 
trained  to  any  desired  shape  or  form.  They  are  among  the  cleanest 
trees  we  have,  bring  no  offensive  insect  to  breed  in  them  or  feed  on  their 
foliage,  and  shed  no  un])leasant  green  or  other  substances  about  the  place 
like  many  other  trees  used  for  shade.  Not  only  this,  but  they  produce 
a  great  abundance  of  most  excellent  fruit,  much  of  it  being  nearly  equal 
to  the  blackberry  for  eating  raw  or  for  cooking  purjDoses,  and  all  being 
a  good  food  for  chickens  and  pigs.  Eipening  as  this  fruit  does  about 
the  season  of  most  varieties  of  cherries  and  early  figs  it  will  also  be  use- 
i'ul  in  keeping  the  wild  cherry  birds  so  well  supplied  Avith  food  in  which 
they  delight  that  the  cherries  and  figs  will  be  safe  from  their  ravages. 
But  those  who  plant  the  mulberry  for  shade  will  find  its  greatest 
value  to  consist  in  its  value  for  silk  purposes.  The  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  in  this  country,  as  in  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  will  command  in  the  market  a  regular 
and  remunerative  price.  About  every  town  there  will  be  families  who 
will  make  it  a  business  to  feed  each  year  a  small  number  of  silkworms 
from  the  leaves  they  may  be  able  to  purchase  from  their  more  fortunate 
nciu'hbors. 


SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 


FEUIT. 
•         Statement  of  J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

Gentlemen:  As  you  require  a  statement  of  my  claims  to  the  gold 
medal  in  the  department  in  which  I  exhibited,  permit  me  to  submit  the 
following: 

I  exhibited  in  the  sixth  department  as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  twelve  varieties  of  apples; 

One  hundred  and  forty  varieties  of  grapes; 

Forty-five  varieties  of  pears; 

Seven  varieties  of  peaches; 

Eight  varieties  of  tigs; 

One  variety  of  pomegranates,  one  of  prunes,  one  of  English  walnuts, 
and  one  of  almonds. 

For  the  above  exhibition  the  Committee  on  Fruit  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium for  the  "  best  general  display  of  fruit,  embracing  the  best  and 
greatest  number  of  varieties,"  and  for  which  I  received  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars.  I  could  give  the  committee  a  full  history  of  my  experi- 
ments, successes,  and  losses  since  1  embarked  in  the  fruit  business  in  this 
State;  but,  as  I  did  this  in  full  last  year,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now. 
If  the  committee  desire  any  more  detailed  statement,  I  most  respectfully 
refer  them  to  my  last  year's  statement,  on  file  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  NICE.ESOK 
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SEEDS. 
Statement  of  D.  L.  Perkins,  of  Emmaton. 

To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

Gentlemen:  The  following-  claim  for  the  gold  medal  for  agricultural 
products  b}'  lue  is  most  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration: 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  important  employments  in  the  world, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  its  great  importance  it  is  necessary  that  m  all 
of  its  workings  everything  should  be  of  the  best,  not  only  in  its  work- 
ings, but  also  in  the  materials  to  be  used  to  carry  it  on  well  and  be  of 
benefit  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Thence,  in  going  into  field  cukure  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  everything  of  the  seed  kind  should  be 
of  the  best  quality.  I  have  now  been  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  public 
the  best  and  purest  kinds  for  their  good  and  benefit  in  the  vegetable 
department.  What  greater  luxury  can  we  have  at  our  table  than  good 
choice  vegetables  of  all  kinds?  In  order  to  have  these,  great  care  and 
attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  see  that  nothing  but 
the  best  is  put  into  the  market.  In  canying  on  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture, study  is  required  in  order  to  carry  out  all  of  its  branches  suc- 
cessfully. 

Let  us  go  over  the  past,  and  see  what  I  have  done:  To  nearlj'  every 
country  I  have  sent  choice  collections  of  California  seeds.  At  the  Pans 
Exposition  my  collection  took  the  prize  of  the  silver  medal,  although 
I  had  eighty-four  competitors.  This  fact  alone  shows  that  my  collec- 
tion was  appreciated  by  those  who  acted  the  part  of  Judges.  And  now 
comes  Japan  to  this  State.  She  has  sent  her  young  men  to  I'earn  how 
we  farm,  and  learn  and  judge  of  the  difi^'erence  of  the  two  countries. 
Already  I  have  shipped  to  their  Government  a  large  case  of  California 
grown  seeds,  as  a  present,  and  another  installment  of  grain  and  seeds 
will  soon  follow  through  a  private  party.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  great  and  important  business.  This  I  claim  to  be  of  invaluable 
importance  to  this  State  and  to  the  country  at  large.  And  it  is  "by  the 
energy  of  individuals  that  these  things  are  brought  about  and  good 
results  from  them.  I  claim  that  it  is  the  starting  of  an  enterprise  that 
gives  life  and  tone  to  any  business,  and  though  small  at  first,  it  will 
gather  such  an  impetus  that  no  one  can  foresee  its  magnitude.  Japan 
not  only  wants  our  grains  and  seeds,  but  already  they  are  buying  choice 
stock  to  send  to  their  country,  thus  showing  that  they  fullj'  appreciate 
what  thej^  see  when  they  come  to  view  our  Golden  State. 

Look  at  my  record  for  the  jiast  fourteen  years  at  the  diff'erent  Fairs, 
The  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  showing  that  wdiat  has  been 
exhibited  by  me  has  always  carried  off  the  premiums,  showing  that  the 
judges  fully  understood  the  difierence  between  the  fruits  of  ditterent 
competitors.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  fill  orders  for  seeils  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  was  not  owing  to  my  want  of  knowledge,  but  to 
the  new  plan  to  which  I  had  selected  to  carry  out  the  great  business  of 
seed  growing.  Dealers  write  to  me  very  early  in  the  season  for  me  to 
fill  their  ordei's,  so  that  if  I  should  fail  they  can  send  East  for  them. 
The  time  was  when  they  w^ould  not  buy  of  me,  but  that  prejudice  has 
worn  off',  and  they  find  that  the  seeds  grown  in  California,  by  a  compe- 
tant  and  trustworthy  grower,  are  better  than  the  foreign  seeds.     Proba- 
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biy  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  so  well  adapted  in  its  soils  and  climate 
as  California  for  the  raising  of  seeds;  they  seem  to  hold  their  vitality 
longer  than  anywhere  else.  I  have  sent  a  great  many  seeds  to  different 
States,  to  parties  sending  for  them,  and  in  all  cases  they  have  always 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction,  producing  larger  and  finer  vegetables  than 
their  own  of  the  same  variet}'.  Thus  we  sec  how  a  business  of  this  kind 
is  acknowledged  abroad;  it  is  of  great  value  to  many  of  all  ranks  in 
lii'e  that  are  benefited  through  this  channel  of  business. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Unaided 
and  alone,  I  have  done  all  that  a  private  individual  could  do  to  show  to 
the  world  at  large  what  California  can  do.  Mj'  object  in  thus  sending 
abroad  our  i^roJuctions  was  to  further  the  cause  of  immigration  and 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  our  future  prosperity. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  thus  done,  upon  ^'our  kind  judgment  I  rest 
my  claim. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

DANIEL  L.  PERKINS. 


SEVENTH    DEPARTMENT. 

WORKS   IN   MARBLE. 

Statement  of  J.  C.  Devine  &  Brother,  of  Sacramexto. 

To  the  Committee  on  award  of  Gold  Melals  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Gentlemen:  In  our  department,  on  the  merits  of  executing  the  finest 
and  best  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  of  the  present  3'ear,  held  in  this  city,  and  as  regards  the  same  we 
submit: 

Plrst — That  the  exhibition  of  the  same  was  attended  by  considerable 
cost  and  labor  to  us,  our  object  being  to  have  the  fine  arts  of  our  State, 
as  produced  by  hammer  and  chisel,  iairl}'  represented,  and  thus  call  for 
all  honorable  competition. 

Second — We  claim  the  gold  medal  for  our  bcautitul  display  of  marble 
work  in  mantelpieces,  scrolls,  and  monuments — representing  the  best 
workmanship  in  that  line  of  art  ever  exhibited  at  a  State  Fair  in  Cali- 
fornia— and  as  soon  as  our  competitors  learned  that  we  had  such  ]»ieccs 
for  exhibition,  they  concluded  not  to  compete,  so  we  were  the  only 
marble  workers  who  made  a  display  at  the  State  Fair  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one. 

Third— \n  our  department  at  the  last  State  Fair,  the  two  mantels  were 
of  native  Vermont  white  marble,  as  fine  in  "texture"  and  as  susceptible 
of  as  bright  a  polish  or  luster  as  any  marble  imported. 

J^oxirth — We  have  also  to  say  for  information,  that  there  has  been  dis- 
covered  in  our  neighboring  State,  Nevada,  an  immense  ledge  of  marble, 
specimens  of  which  having  been  worked  and  polished  b}^  us,  prove  as 
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fine  and  as  susceptible  of  as  brilliant  an  exterior  as  the  famous  Italian 
statuary.  The  lode  is  situated  at  Pyrumia  Lake,  and  the  discoverer  is 
Mr.  Eeapheal,  of  Wads  worth. 

Fifth — We  would  impress  upon  j'our  minds,  gentlemen,  that  in  getting 
up  one  of  the  fine  mantelpieces  referred  to,  we  went  to  very  great 
expense,  our  aim  being  to  exhibit  something  alike  creditable  to  our 
glorious  State  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  too  costly  an  ornament  to 
find  a  ready  customer,  as  its  price,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  would  be  but 
a  fair  remuneration  for  our  skill  and  labor. 

All  of  which,  gentlemen,  we  submit  to  3'our  judgment  and  discretion. 

J.  C.  DEVINE  &  BEOTHEE. 


PAINTINGS. 
Statement  of  D.  H.  Woods,  of  Sacramento. 

To  the  Gold  Medal  Committee: 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  request  that  I  shall  file  a  written  state- 
ment of  my  claim  to  the  gold  medal  for  works  of  art,  there  is  but  little 
I  can  say  with  propriety.  I  hoj^e  the  committee  will  not  place  a  collec- 
tion of  cojiies  from  chromos  and  engravings  on  a  par  with  original 
paintings.  If  they  do,  we  may  expect  future  exhibitions  to  be  made  up 
of  copies  only,  it  being  much  easier  to  remain  in  the  studio  and  copy 
the  productions  of  eminent  artists,  than  to  travel  and  make  studies  from 
nature. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  H.  WOODS. 

Sacramento,  September  21st,  1871. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Hoag: 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  which  of  my  pictures  are 
original  and  which  copies,  I  answer:  That  I  have  one  cabinet  portrait 
of  the  father  of  Mr.  D.  H.  Haskell,  of  this  city,  which  I  copied  from  an 
ambrotj'pe,  the  subject  having  died  some  years  before.  My  portraits  I 
make  as  follows;  I  make  a  photograph,  from  which  I  make  the  draw- 
ing, and  then  I  do  all  the  painting  from  life.  The  horses,  Lodi  and 
Cheatham,  were  drawn  and  painted  from  life.  My  cow  was  also  drawn 
and  painted  from  life.  My  landscaj^es  I  sketched  from  nature  at  the 
places  they  represent.  My  fruit  I  selected  at  the  orchard  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Eeed,  of  Washington,  Yolo  County,  and  made  my  drawing  and  painting 
directly  from  the  fruit.  The  sheep  I  have  painted  were  first  photo- 
graphed by  J.  G.  Bray  ton.  Esquire,  of  Kapa  City.  I  will  state  that  it 
has  become  the  universal  custom  of  portrait  painters  to  first  secure  a 
photograph  of  their  sitters.  I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  on 
this  coast.  ^ 

Yery  respectfully  yours,  D.  H.  WOODS. 

P.  S.  In  each  case  where  I  have  not  used  the  word  "photograph," 
the  picture  was  drawn  and  painted  from  nature.  I  enter  one  painted 
photograph.     I  made  the  photograph  myself.  D.  11.  AV. 
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PAINTINGS. 
Statement  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Sacramento. 

To  ihe  Committee  on  Gold  Medals: 

I  desire  to  enter  the  pictures  which  I  had  on  exhibition  at  the  last 
annual  Fair,  for  competition  for  the  gold  medal  of  the  societ3^  I  claim 
the  medal,  first,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  by  me,  embracing  landscapes  from  original  sketches;  heads, 
in  oil  and  water  colors;  foliage,  in  oil  on  porcelain;  and  fruit,  in  pastels; 
second,  on  the  ground  of  their  superior  excellence. 

Very  respectfully,  MES.  WM.  E.  BEOWN, 

Corner  Third  and  0  streets. 


PAINTINGS. 

Statement  of  Oscar  Kattschmidt,  of  San  Francisco. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gold  Medals  : 

Gentlemen:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  in  accordance  with 
good  taste  for  an  artist  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his  own  art  perform- 
ances, especially  in  a  contest  for  merit  with  the  works  of  his  brother 
artists.  It  would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  me  to  leave  this  matter  of 
comparative  merit  entirely  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  those  who 
are  especially  designated  to  decide  it,  Avithout  comment.  But  as  you 
require  statements  from  all  contestants  for  the  gold  medal,  I  suppose  I 
will  have  to  lay  aside  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter  and  comjjly  with 
the  requirement. 

First,  then,  I  would  remark  that  as  the  contest  in  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment lies  principally  between  two  classes  of  work,  viz:  ordiuarj'  Avork 
ill  marble,  and  paintings,  I  presume  the  committee  Avill  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  determining  which  of  these  classes  is  entitled  to  be  placed  first  in 
the  scale  of  excellence  or  degree  of  inerit.  Had  the  artist  in  marble 
presented  finely  executed  specimens,  requiring  the  highest  order  of  art 
in  his  class,  such  as  historical  or  allegorical  representations  or  statuary, 
and  the  painters  had  presented  only  such  samples  of  their  art  as  require 
the  lowest  order  of  skill,  such  as  copies  of  other  paintings,  or  specimens 
of  portraits,  then  a  different  question  would  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee  from  the  one  raised  by  the  facts  of  this  exhibition.  This 
question  having  been  decided,  as  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be,  in  favor  of  the 
paintings,  the  second  question,  arises  as  to  which  artist  in  this  class 
exhibited  works  requiring  the  highest  order  of  art  to  represent  or 
design  and  paint.  This  question  can  be  easily  determined  by  reference 
to  the  entry  books  of  the  Fair,  or  it  was  undoubtedl}^  remarked  by  those 
members  of  the  committee  who  examined  the  exhibitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent artists  in  the  gallery. 

The  exhibition  made  by  mj^self  embraced  all  the  following  subjects:  his- 
torical, allegorical,  landscape,  portraiture,  and  fruit,  while,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the   exhibition  of  none  of  the  other  artists  embraced  more 
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than  the  three  latter,  placing  animal  painting  with  portraiture,  -where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Providing,  then,  that  the  execution  of  my  pieces  was  only  equal  to 
that  of  my  competltoi's,  my  exhibition,  embracing  a  broader  fit-id  and 
subjects  of  a  higher  order,  must  certainly  be  entitled  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  merit;  and  1  may  be  permitted,  with  propriety,  here  to  state 
that  the  regular  Committee  on  Fine  Arts  seem  to  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  they  awarded  me  the  premium  of  fifty  dollars  oifered  by  the 
society  for  the  best  exhibition  of  paintings.  It  is  also  proper  here  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  oil  paintings  in  all  the  above  classes 
my  exhibition  embraced  drawings  in  India  ink  and  pictures  in  water 
colors,  thus  showing  Avork  in  three  distinct  branches  of  ai't,  while  none 
of  the  other  artists  showed  in  more  than  one  of  these. 

Now,  as  to  execution,  I  will  not  speak  either  of  the  execution  of  my 
work  or  that  of  the  others,  as  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so;  but  I  will 
in  general  terms  point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  well  executed 
works  of  art,  and  to  some  extent  contrast  them  with  the  characteristics 
of  poorly  executed  Avorks,  leaving  the  committee  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive classification  of  the  several  exhibitions.  In  all  historical,  general, 
and  allegorical  paintings  no  artist  can  succeed  unless  in  the  tii'st  place 
he  has  a  distinct  and  vivid  conception  of  his  subject  and  the  light  in 
which  he  wishes  to  represent  it.  lie  must  then  convc}^  or  transfer  to 
the  canvas  his  own  conceptions,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  and  recog- 
nized by  the  average  public  with  the  same  distinctness  and  vividness  as 
he  conceived  them.  The  artist  must  not  only  understand  and  aji])reciate, 
or  as  it  w era  feel,  the  character  of  his  subject,  but  he  must  portray  that 
character  with  living,  acting,  and  almost  speaking  character, sties,  and 
in  doing  so  he  should  be  able  to  bring  to  his  aid  all  the  elfect  of  brilliant, 
fresh,  and  soft  coloring,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  laws  of  art,  so 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  ensemble.  No  person  can  become  proficient  in 
this  class  of  paintings  unless  he  possesses  not  only  the  historical 
knowledge  necessary  to  illustrate  his  subject,  but  he  must  possess  in 
addition  the  real  feeling  or  inspiration  of  an  artist,  and  be  able,  in  a 
manner,  to  act  over  again  the  history  of  the  times  he  attempts  to  portray. 
These  requisites  place  the  historical  and  allegorical  above  all  other 
classes  of  paintings,  and  such  works  arc  entitled  to  higher  merit  than 
any  other. 

Then  in  regard  to  portrait  paintings;  the  artist  should  not  only  throw 
into  the  picture  the  individual  expression  of  his  subject,  but  as  much  as 
possible  a  trace  of  his  character  as  well.  The  execution  should  show  a 
freeness  and  ease  of  expression,  the  jiortrait  setting  out  from  the  back- 
ground with  a  natural  and  lifelike  a])pearancc.  The  fiesh  tints  should 
be  preserved  with  a  delicacy  and  clearness  in  ail  stages,  from  the  deepest 
shadow  to  the  highest  lights,  alwaj's  iiieserving  a  true  relation  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  ensemble.  A  portrait  should  be  a  thing  of  life  if  not 
of  action. 

As  to  landscajie  paintings,  their  great  merit  is  to  be  found  in  their 
truth  to  nature,  correctness  of  design,  and  naturalness  in  execution. 
Oi'iginality  should  be  the  key  to  merit,  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  a  copy,  but  it  requires  skill  to  sketch  and  execute  an  original. 

Having  thus  thrown  out  a  few  hints,  I  will  allow  the  committee  to 
determine  how  well  my  performances  conform  to  the  rules  I  recognize  as 
binding. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

OSCAE  KATTSCHMIDT. 
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REPORT  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  187L 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Sacramento,  California: 

Gentlkmen:  The  undersigned,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned 
them  of  awarding  the  gold  medals  in  the  different  deparUnents  of  the 
State  Fair,  made,  during  its  progress,  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
articles  ajid  products  exhibited.  With  a  view  to  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  case  of  each  claimant,  they  invited  a  full  written  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  claim  was  based,  thereby  gaining 
much  information  with  regard  to  the  practical  value  to  the  State  of 
several  imjiortant  industries.  The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  the  society's  rooms  in  Sacramento,  and  after  careiul  and  delib- 
erate reading  of  the  papers  there  submitted,  made  the  following  awards: 

Second  Depai-tment — To  E.  Soule,  of  Sacramento,  for  home  manufac- 
tured farm  wagon,  and  wagon  materials  made  from  California  grown 
locust  timber. 

Third  Department — To  Joseph  jScumann,  of  San  Jose,  for  home  made 
silk  goods  from  California  raised  cocoons. 

Fourth  Department — To  Winter,  Maurer  cS:  Co.,  of  the  Mission  Candle 
AYorks,  San  Francisco,  for  home  made  candles. 

Fifth  Department — To  Ei.  ^.luller,  of  Nevada  City,  for  exhibition  of 
the  silk  business. 

Sixth  Department — To  J.  11.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  for 
exhibition  of  fruit. 

Seventh  Department — To  J.  C.  Devinc  ik.  Bro.,  of  Sacramento,  for 
sculpture  and  other  work  in  marble. 

The  medal  for  the  tirst  department  was  not  referred  to  this  committee 
to  award.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  committee  recommended  a  gold 
medal  for  the  Pacific  Wood  Preserving  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 

In  making  their  awards  the  committee  have  been  governed  by  the 
follov\'ing  considerations: 

First — The  merit  of  the  exhibits; 

Second — The  value  to  the  State  of  the  interest  thus  represented; 

Third — The  need  of  its  encouragement. 

Had  the  merits  of  the  exhibit  been  alone  considered,  the  awards  would 
in  some  cases  have  been  difficult. 

SECOND   DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  second  department  there  were  ten  contestants,  viz: 
E.  Soule,  of  Sacramento,  for  home  manufactured   farm  Avagons,  and 
wagon  materials  made  from  locust  timber; 

II.  M.  Bernard,  Sacramento,  for  large  and  meritorious  exhibit  of  car- 
riages, wagons,  caiTiage  materials,  etc.,  for  which    he    has   hitherto 
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received  the  gold  medal  of  18(59,  twenty  first  pi-eraiums — in  all,  sixty- 
three  ])reniiums,  at  different  Fairs  in  the  State; 

AYilliain  P.  Keatly,  Sacramentj,  for  two  gaiigplows  of  different  styles 
of  manufacture — the  Challenge  (iangplow,  invented  by  him  and  patented 
in  18G1;  a  trotting  buggy  of  his  own  invention;  two  farm  wagons,  and 
one  self-sharpening  cultivator; 

A.  L.  Fish,  agent,  for  Knowles'  patent  steam  pump; 
Michael  Lumsden,  for  boot  screwing  machine; 
George  A.  Lloj^d,  for  a  gopher  trap; 

C.  B.  Brown,  self-generating  gas  burner; 
Pneumatic  Cias  Company,  for  gas  machine; 
John  F.  Ilhlhorn,  for  extension  sidestick; 

Pollard  &  Carvill,  San  Francisco,  for  Clarence  coaches,  wagons,  and 
carriages. 

THIRD   DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  class  there  were  three  contestants,  viz: 

Joseph  Neumann,  of  San  Jose,  for  home  made  silk  goods,  manufactured 
from  California  raised  cocoons; 

Tobin,  Davisson  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  for  exhibit  of  Cheney  &  Co's 
American  silks; 

J.  E.  Parker,  for  one  set  of  double  carriage  harness,  one  set  single 
carriage  harness,  one  set  double  team  harness,  five  gentlemen's  saddles, 
and  one  lady's  saddle;  also,  riding  bridles,  made  of  California  tanned 
leather;  which  articles  have  been  awarded  premiums. 

FOURTH    DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  there  were  seven  contestants,  viz: 

L.  K.  Hammer,  for  Chickering  &  Sons  Pianofortes;  one  grand  j)ianoj 
one  parlor  square  piano;  one  square  grand  piano. 

Nicholas  Lumsden,  for  Great  Arctic  Salve. 

Jacob  Strahle  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  large  and  meritorious  exhibit 
of  new  Grecian  curved  billiard  table,  with  cue  rack,  pool  board,  and 
marker,  all  of  California  laurel  and  birdseye  redwood;  one  set  of 
chamber  furniture;  one  center  table,  and  set  of  workboxes  of  Califor- 
nia woods. 

John  F.  Cooper,  for  exhibit  of  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  seven 
in  number,  which  have  been  awarded  s2:)ecial  premiums. 

N.  Clark  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  for  pottery  and  drain  tile. 

Nichols,  Falvey  &  Co.,  for  wooden  ware;  pails,  tubs,  etc. 

John  Breuner,  for  furniture;  one  rosewood  inlaid  chamber  set. 

Winter,  Maurer  &  Co.,  of  the  Mission  Candle  Works,  San  Francisco, 
for  home  made  candles. 

FIFTH    DEPARTMENT. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  for  exhibit  of  wines  and  brandies  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, from  grapes  grown  by  him  on  his  own  land,  and  Avhich  have 
received  three  gold  medals,  twenty-three  first  premiums,  two  special  pre- 
miums, and  a  special  diploma,  at  our  State  Fairs,  since  Sei^tember,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three. 

D.  L.  Perkins,  of  Emmaton,  Sherman  Island,  for  California  grown 
seeds,  which  have  been  awarded  many  premiums,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 
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Orleans  Hill  Yinicultural  Association,  by  their  President  and  Secre- 
tary,  for  wines  grown  and  manufactured  by  them. 

J.  E.  Nickeson,  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  for  fifty  distinct  samples  of 
wine,  and  five  of  brandy,  to  which  five  first  premiums  were  awarded. 

Edward  Muller,  Nevada  City,  for  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  of 
processes  of  silk  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

SIXTH    DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  there  were  only  two  competitors,  viz: 

E.  W.  Garrett,  for  best  exhibit  of  seedling  fruits. 

J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln,  Placer  County,  for  largest  collection  and 
o-reatest  variety  of  named  fruits  raised  by  him,  viz:  one  hundred  and 
twelve  varieties  apples;  one  hundred  and  forty  varieties  grapes;  forty- 
five  varieties  pears;  seven  varieties  peaches;  eight  varieties  figs;  one 
each  of  prunes,  English  walnuts,  apples,  and  pomegranates. 

To  this  exhibition  the  first  premium  was  awarded. 

SEVENTH  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  seventh  department  there  were  four  competitors,  viz: 

D.  H.  Woods,  of  Sacramento,  for  oil  paintings  from  nature. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown,  of  Sacramento,  for  exhibition  of  landscapes,  heads, 
foliage,  fruits,  etc.,  executed  by  herself. 

Oscar  Kattschmidt,  tor  oil  paintings,  India  ink  drawings,  and  water 
color  pictures. 

J.   C.  Devine,  of  Sacramento,  for  sculpture  and  other  work  in  marble. 

The  committee  also  recommended  a  gold  medal  to  the  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Company,  of  San  Francisco,  believing  that  to  increase  the  durability 
of'^tlmber  Is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  supply,  and  is  consequently  a 
question  of  public  economy.  The  production  and  preservation  of  timber 
is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
State. 

The  committee  experienced  much  embarrassment  from  the  imperfect 
classification  of  the  different  exhibits.  Thus  in  the  same  category  were 
the  exhibits  of  wines,  brandies,  and  silk  culture.  The  former  purely 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  latter  agricultural  products,  the  com- 
mittee being  placed  In  the  position  to  decide  between  the  relative  merits 
of  a-mcultural  and  manufacturing  skill,  where  In  point  of  fact  no  rela- 
tion "exists.  In  such  cases,  where  the  exhibits  were  equally  meritorious 
of  their  kind,  the  committee  gave  the  award  to  the  industry  which  m 
their  opinion  most  needed  encouragement.  The  committee  would,  there- 
fore, most  earnestly  recommend  that  each  of  the  great  and  leading 
industries  of  production  and  manufacture  be  so  classified  in  future  that 
only  those  of  each  kind  shall  come  In  competition. 

As  the  obiects  of  agriculture  (Including  the  minor  culture  of  fruits, 
etc  ^  are  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  plants  and 
animals  useful  to  man  at  the  least  cost  and  In  the  shortest  time  icithout 
permanent  deterioration  of  the  soil,  your  committee  would  further  recom- 
mend that  all  exhibitors  competing  for  premiums  be  required  not  only 
to  •nve  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  inode  of  production  but  the 
cost'oi:  the  same.  In  this  way  there  would  be  collected  at  each  Annual 
Fair  a  larce  amount  of  practical  Information  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  a"-ricuftural  and  manufacturing  interest  of  the  State.    Ever  so  merit- 
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orioiis  an  exhibit  Avill  contribute  nothing  to  our  industries  if  the  cost  of 
production,  including  permanent  deterioration,  is  such  as  to  make  the  thin<r 
produced  unremunerative.  '^ 

All  of  which  is  respeetfullly  submitted, 

EZEA  S.  CARE, 

A.  T.  DEWEY, 
IS^EWTON  BOOTH, 

B.  B.  EEDDING. 
W.  WADSWORTH, 
E.  G.  WAITE, 

Committee. 


Special  Gold  Medal. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag-riculture  a  special  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  A.  D.  Maillard,  ibr  his  superior  horse  "Mond^ny.^ 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hon.  I.  N.  IIoag,  Corresponding  Secretary,  etc.: 

Your  request  that  I  would  furnish  a  statement  of  the  working  con- 
dition of  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  prospects  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University 
of  California,  for  your  Ibrthcoming  volume,  I  cheerl'uUy  com])ly  with.  I 
have  received  the  annual  catalogues  of  nearly  all  of  tiiem,and  the  recent 
visit  of  General  Horace  Capron,  late  head  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at 
Washington,  who  made  a  tour  of  inspection  among  them  before  leaving 
the  country  to  introduce  the  best  features  of  our  agricultural  progress 
among  the  Japanese,  enables  me  to  give  you  a  summary  of  his  personal 
examinations. 

I  Will  name  them  in  Avhat  he  considers  the  order  of  their  excellence, 
taking  the  time  since  the  organization  and  means  employed  fully  into 
account. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  endowed  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Congressional  grant  (the  other  third  going  to  the  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Boston),  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars; 
gift  of  county,  seventy-live  thousand  dollars;  State  of  Massachusetts, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollai's;  to  which  was  added  by  the 
Legislature  of  last  Winter  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
from  private  individuals  enough  to  make  a  productive  fund  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Chartered  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three;  opened  to  students  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  .Tanuaiy 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  had  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  students,  of  whom  thirty  were  in  the  Iburth  or  senior  class.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  original  twenty-seven  who  first  entered  received  tho 
honors  of  the  institution.  Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
ninety  six  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  Its  live  stock,  vehicles, 
and  implements,  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  stock  the  herd 
book  shows  fourteen  short  horns,  five  Ayrshires,  four  Devons,  and  four 
Jerseys,  twent3'-seven  grade  cattle,  twenty-seven  Southdown  sheep, 
nineteen  swine  of  the  Suffolk  and  Chester  White  breeds,  and  six  horses. 

Eighteen  dollars  a  term  is  charged  for  tuition.  Tne  necessary 
annual  expenses  of  students  are  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  All  tho  County  and  District  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  State  own  scholarships  in  the  institution,  and  send 
students  approved  by  their  own  examiners,  whose  expenses  are  paid.  A 
labor  corps  is  established  for  tho  benefit  of  such  students  as  desire  to 
work  their  way  through  the  college,  and  so  important  do  the  trustees 
find  this  feature  that  they  recommend  raising  a  fund  for  employing 
industrious  students  at  a  fair  rate,  without  too  strict  regard  to  tho 
remunerative  value  of  their  labor,  that  habits  of  industry  and  a  spix'it  of 

40 
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independence  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  because  such  students 
are  most  likel}-  to  become  valuable  members  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. All  students  are  required  to  labor  two  hours  on  alternate  days 
with  the  skillful  and  intelligent  superintendent  of  the  farm.  For  all 
additional  Avork  they  are  paid  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  best  student  earns  the  most  money 

What  do  they  study  at  Amherst?  The  very  first  study  of  the  first 
year  is  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  chemical  physics  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  ' 

They  have  lectures  on  agriculture,  considered  first  as  an  art  and  in  its 
relations  to  other  pursuits,  and  are  taught  Avhat  education  a  man  must 
have  who  would  succeed  in  it.  Then  they  begin  to  examine  the  subject 
of  soils,  their  origin,  nature,  and  varieties.  Lectures  through  the  term 
on  the  laws  of  health,  and  daily  military  drill,  "the  school  of  the 
soldier."  The  second  term  they  begin  chemistry,  learn  how  soils  are 
improved  by  chemical  and  mechanical  means;  the  philosophy  of  draina^'-e 
irrigation  and  tillage;  the  chemistry  of  the  improvement  of  metals  and 
their  use  in  the  arts.  With  this,  instruction  in  elocution;  vocal  music 
and  composition;  also,  military  exercises  in  the  "  school  of  the  company  " 
With  the  third  term  closer  habits  of  study  and  observation  are  formed 
We  have  more  lectures  on  agriculture,  on  sterility  of  soils,  causes  and 
remedies,  rotation  of  crops.  Now  comes  organic  chemistry  and  lab- 
oratory instruction,  the  close  practical  imitation  of  Nature's  o-reat 
processes;  daily  recitations  in  algebra,  geometry,  and  French,  in  elocu- 
tion and  reading.  Infantry  tactics  are  continued  in  the  "schools  of  the 
company  and  battalion." 

Three  years  more  of  orderly  progression  from  this  starting  point  of 
symmetrical,  rational  development  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind 
science  and  art  moving  hand  in  hand,  every  step  made  practical,  ought 
to  make  a  Massachusetts  farmer  every  inch  a  man. 

No  sensible  person  can  read  the  full  curriculum  of  studies  pursued 
especially  history,  political  economy,  commercial  and  rural  law  etc' 
and  not  be  convinced  of  the  immense  advantages  of  the  "new  educa- 
tion "  over  the  old  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship. 

The  corps  of  instructors  consist  of  eight  full  professors,  with  two 
assistants,  a  gardener,  and  farm  superintendent.  There  are  fourteen 
lecturers,  men  distinguished  in  special  departments  of  science,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock,  on  Comparative  Anatomy;  George  B.  Emerson  on 
Arboriculture;  James  Law,  on  Diseases  of  Animals,  etc.,  who  re<'-ul'arly 
fill  their  appointed  places  in  the  course  of  study.  - 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  owes  much  of  its  prosperity 
to  a  wise  provision  of  its  charter  which  gave  a  trustee  to  each  county 
and  made  the  appointment  one  for  life  unless  removed  for  cause  The 
representative  of  old  Suffolk  is  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  of  Berkshire  Henry 
Colt;  of  Bristol,  Nathan  Denfee,  who  has  at  his  own  cost  erected  a  mno-. 
nificent  conservatory  upon  the  college  grounds.  Each  county  has  o-iveli 
Its  best  man  and  one  distinguished  for  zeal  and  knowledge  in  thesc'pur- 
suits,  and  thus  some  of  the  evils  which  State  institutions  labor  under 
are  practically  avoided.  To  show  that  a  farm,  vegetable  garden 
orchards,  etc.,  are  not  serious  drawbacks  to  the  financial  prosperity  of 
agricultural  colleges,  even  in  their  early  beginnings,  I  append  this  item 
of  ^the  Amherst  records  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one: 

Total  credits  of  farm,  including  property  inventoried  January  first 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  credit  for  labor  performed  in  grazing 
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and  receipts  for  produce  and  live  stock,  nineteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-three  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

Total  debts  of  farm,  including  propei'ty  inventoried  Januar}^  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy,  and  all  expenditures  for  live  stock,  labor, 
implements,  repairs,  and  fertilizers,  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
.and  nine  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  of  the  Amherst  domain  have 
been  judiciousl}^  divided  into  farming  ground,  wood  land,  orchards, 
vineyards,  reserve,  vegetable  and  nursery  gardens,  botanic  garden,  orna- 
mental grounds,  and  arborium.  A  generous  citizen  has  donated  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  care  of  the  botanic  garden.  The  model  barn, 
capable  of  holding  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  cost  ten  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  expensive  of  the  college  buildings  cost  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars;  farm  house,  four  thousand  dollars. 

So  much  for  an  institution  which,  throughout  its  course  of  study  and 
by  every  appliance  of  instruction,  emphasizes  the  truth  that  one  of  the 
most  dignified  and  important  of  human  employments  is  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  world,  and  strives  to  make  the  workman  worthy  of  his  work. 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITY, 

Nobly  endowed  and  wnsely  planned  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  all 
our  leading  industries,  is  likely  ere  long  to  rival  Amherst  in  calling  the 
most  distinguished  agriculturists  into  her  service,  and  by  perfecting  a 
model  farm,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  McCandler,  late  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  College  of  Scotland.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical 
oi^erations  at  Cornell  have  been  carried  on  mainly  by  students.  They 
have  done  a  large  amount  of  under-draining  and  other  substantial  work 
during  the  present  year,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  hour.  As  a  class, 
the  President  reports  the  working  students  in  the  voluntary  labor  corps 
among  the  very  best  in  the  University. 

Amon"-  the  many  prizes  to  undergraduates  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
founder's  prizes  are,  first,  to  the  student  of  the  Voluntary  Labor  Corps 
on  Agriculture  who,  without  neglecting  other  University  duties,  shall 
show\imself  most  efficient,  practically  and  scientifically,  upon  the  Uni- 
versity farm,  fifty  dollars;  second  in  merit,  twenty  dollars;  third,  ten 
dollars;  second,  the  same  amounts  to  meritorious  students  who  excel 
in  the  University  workshops. 

The  President's  prizes  fully  recognize  agriculture,  one  of  fifty  dollars 
being  off"ered  for  the  best  thesis  or  original  investigation,  fifty  dollars  for 
meritorious  student  in  botany  and  horticulture,  with  several  others  of 
smaller  value.  The  noble  spirit  of  beneficence  in  which  this  industrial 
University  was  begotten  is  self-perpetuating;  gifts  to  meet  its  varied  and 
o-rowinff  w^ants  are  pouring  in;  it  needs  only  to  be  free  and  open  to  both 
sexes  to  be  worthy  of  its  position  in  the  Empire  State.  Opened  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight;  it  numbers  eight  hundred  students. 

IOWA  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE, 

Located  at  Ames,  Storey  County,  was  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  to  both  sexes,  with  a  well  developed  labor  system  for  house 
and  farm.  All  members  are  ''laborers"  during  the  afternoon,  at  prices 
rant'-ino-  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  hour;  has  an  excellent  farm  of  six 
hun'clre'd  and  forty  acres;  tuition  free.     General  Capron  reports  this  as 
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one  of  the  very  best  institutions  founded  on  the  Congressional  grant, 
and  fur  in  advance  of  some  who  got  ii  greater  share  of  the  lands. 

KENTUCKY 

Leads  all  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  in  industrial  education. 
The  Agricultural  Departmont  of  her  State  University  has  a  farm  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,  consisting  of  Ashland,  the  home  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  adjoining  estate  of  Woodlands.  Ever}-  student  is 
required  to  work  two  hours  a  day  in  the  horticultural  department  with- 
out compensation.  Those  M-ho  wish  to  defray  a  part  of  their  expenses 
by  their  labor  can  work  four  hours  a  day  on  the  farm,  or  five  hours  in 
the  shops,  receiving  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  hour.  One  hundred 
3-oung  men  were  enrolled  on  this  labor  corps  iu  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  many  of  them  defraying  all  of  their  expenses.  Of  seven  hun- 
dred and  tiflyseven  students  in  the  University,  three  hundred  and  eight}'- 
three  were  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments. 

ILLINOIS 

ITas  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  to  be  developed  principally  as  an  exper- 
imental and  stock  fai-m;  forty  acres  are  set  apart  for  gardens  and  nur- 
series. Labor  classes  have  been  organized.  Sixty-two  out  of  one  hun- 
di'ed  and  ninety-six  students  have  been  enrolled  in  these.  Young  women 
liave  been  admitted.  One  of  the  best  movements  of  the  University  has 
been  the  establishment  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  where  practical  questions  are  discussed  and  lectures  given  by  the 
Agricultural  Professors.  The  stock  books  already  contain  manj^  valuable 
donations  and  specimens,  and  some  of  the  best  farmers  and  stock  grow- 
ers are  on  its  managing  Board. 

MAINE 

Is  developing  her  farm  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  in  the 
direction  of  liorticulture,  especially  fruit  growing.  From  one  half  to 
one  fourth  the  expenses  of  the  students  have  been  defrayed  by  their 
employment  in  this  work. 

MINNESOTA 

Is  putting  her  best  strength  into  her  Industrial  College.  The  Pres- 
ident says:  "It  is  no  longer  a  small  Jiumber  of  persons  preparing  for 
professional  work  who  are  demanding  higher  education,  but  a  vast  body 
of  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  educators,  thronging  forward  and  clam- 
oring to  be  taught  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  nght  way." 

KANSAS 

Has  a  well  organized  labor  system,  employing  both  sexes;  carries  on 
experimental  and  miniature  farming,  allotting  portions  of  land  to  stu- 
dents. There  are  ninety-six  j'oung  men,  sevent^'-six  young  women,  and 
thirty-seven  cdassical  students.     Two  of  the  Professors  are  ladies. 

MICHIGAN 

Had  her  Agricultural  College  established  with  a  very  effective  manual 
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labor  system,  before  the  passage  of  the  Congressional  Act.  The  addi- 
tional funds  thence  derived  have  been  employed  in  buildings  and  other 
valuable  improvements.  It  has  averaged  ninety  students  per  annum 
since  its  opening.  There  are  ten  young  ladies  among  its  students  this 
year.  The  President  says:  "Our  students  work  willingly  and  well,  and 
thus  preserve  both  the  habit  of  labor  and  the  taste  for  it." 

iNI^VRYLAND 

Is  doing  nobly  with  her  share  of  the  grant;  has  this  year  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  students;  the  expenses  of  sixty  of  these  (tuition  and  room 
rent)  is  paid  by  the  State. 

MISSOURI, 

Who  has  thus  far  not  realized  a  dollar  from  the  grant  of  Congres.'', 
started  her  Agricultural  College  in  connection  with  the  State  Universit}', 
bought  a  farm,  organized  a  labor  corps  under  the  direction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Professor,  hired  a  farm  superintendent  and  horticulturist,  and 
now  asks  the  Legislature  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which 
.  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  her  neighbors.  ''  The  agricultural  farm 
must  be  made  a  model,  representing  the  State  of  Missouri;  it  must  bo 
stocked  and  furnished,  and  sustained  I'or  a  brief  period,  after  Avhich  it 
will  be  self-supporting,"  say  the  Curators.  The  land  is  divided  into 
fields,  each  designated  by  a  particular  name;  careful  experiments  are 
made  upon  these,  the  results  of  which  are  published.  LaLor  of  students, 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fii'teen  cents  per  hour.  Crape  growing 
and  stock  raising  wUl  be  specialties,  to  which  particular  attention  is 
given. 

NEBRASKA 

lias  her  agricultural  building  and  facult}',  but  her  farm  is  not  yet  devel- 
oped. The  Kansas  plan  will  be  fulh^  carried  out  as  her  means  become 
available. 

WISCONSIN 

Is  rapidly  developing  her  farm.  Students  are  paid  twelve  cents  per  hour. 
Several  acres  are  used  as  experimental  grounds  by  the  Stale  Ilorticul- 
tural  Society.  An  excellent  report  of  larm  operations  is  pubLshed 
annually.  The  Agricultural  College  is  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
State  University.  A  noble  edifice,  costing  fift}-  thousand  dollars,  has  just 
been  given  by  the  State  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  young  lady 
students. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Has  an  excellent  domain  long  known  as  the  Conant  Farm.  Its  former 
owner  had  cleared  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  it  without  deteri- 
orating its  value.  The  Agricultural  College  is  a  department  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

VERMONT 

Created  an  Agriculturul  College  in  her  State  University  at  Burlington. 
The  farm  purchased  last  year  has  not  yet  been  adapted  to  purposes  of 
instruction. 
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NEW   JERSEY 

Has,  through  the  work  of  her  Agricultural  College  and  the  indefixtigable 
Professor  Cook,  added  greatly  to  our  practical  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  vegetable  and  fruit  growing.  Four  of  the  agricultural 
students  are  from  Japan. 

CONNECTICUT 

Made  over  her  share  of  the  grant  to  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale 
College,  adding  the  funds  to  those  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  This 
school  substantially  covers  the  ground  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  they  are  the  Mechanic  Arts  Colleges  of  their  respective 
States.  The  Shefiield  School  has  graduated  twenty-seven;  has  at  present 
twenty-five  seniors,  thirty-seven  juniors,  thirty-nine  freshmen,  twelve 
special  students — one  hundred  and  forty. 

Without  specifying  further,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  almost  every 
institution  founded  upon  or  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Congressional 
grant,  the  labor  of  the  students  is  being  used  tO  develop  the  industrial 
departments.  Michigan  early  adopted  this  system,  and  no  student  is 
excused  from  his  daily  three  hours  labor  except  for  physical  disability. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Briefly  then,  the  Agricultural  Colleges,  without  'a  notable  exception, 
are  meeting  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public.  They  flourish 
just  in  proportion  to  the  prominence  given  them  as  integral  parts  of  the 
system  of  public  education.  Where  the  Agricultural  College  is  made  a 
mere  adjunct  or  appendage  to  a  literarj-  institution,  students  are  few, 
undecided  as  to  their  jiursuits,  and  led  by  sympathy  away  from  the 
specific  objects  of  agricultural  training. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  his  recent  report  says:  "These 
institutions  are  destined  to  become  a  vital  power  in  the  land,  and  to 
wield  an  influence  which  colleges  freighted  with  a  curriculum  of  clas- 
sical studies  can  never  exert.  Mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  the  sphere 
of  their  highest  utility  will  occur,  but  ultimately,  when  the  grand  idea  of 
practical  education  shall  be  fully  crj'stalized  and  their  faculties  be  com- 
posed of  young  and  vigorous  men  developed  within  these  institutions 
and  under  the  influence  of  higher  progression  in  phj'sical  and  practical 
science,  their  utility  and  beneficent  influences  will  fully  appear." 

The  admirable  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  not  less 
emphatic  upon  this  subject:  "Great  and  commendable  as  was  this  gift 
of  Congress,  had  a  wider  knowledge  of  technical  education  prevailed, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  to  this  great 
trust,  and  unspeakably  greater  results  secured." 

This  resunie  of  agricultural  institutions  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one  would  be  incomplete  without  a  m'ention  of  the  Horti- 
cultural School  for  Women  at  Newton  Centei-,  Massachusetts.  The 
culture  of  flowers,  small  fruits,  and  vegetables  is  practically  taught,  the 
students  laboring  the  entire  Summer  from  three  to  five  hours  daily,  Avith 
a  very  marked  gain  both  to  physical  health  and  intellectual  vigor. 
Boston  aftbrds  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  garden  and  greenhouse, 
the  receipts  from  which  are  alrcadj^  so  large  that  the  institution  is 
expected  ere  long  to  become  entirely  self-supporting. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  our  University  is  in  (prospective)  occu- 
pation of  a  farm  so  admirably  located  and  adapted  by  diversity  of  soil 
and  exposure  to  various  cultures,  that  by  an  organization  of  students' 
labor  it  may  be  improved  with  a  moderate  outlay  of  funds.  Its  course 
of  theoretical  instruction  is  well  arran<>-ed,  but  theoretical  instruction 
alone  is  not  going  to  make  farmers  of  our  young  men.  It  is  for  the 
State  to  decide  whether  she  will  lag  behind  all  others  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  University  lands  shall  remain  for  a  long  term  of  years  an 
undeveloped  site,  suggestive  of  splendid  possibilities,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  education  of  our  youth  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  object  of  the  Congressional  grant,  is  to  me  the  most 
vital  of  "  labor  questions."  This  ought  to  be  secured  with  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  j^roductive  industry — a  principle  which  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  several  others  apply  in  fai'm  and  workshop,  with  manifest 
economy  of  their  funds. 

While  Minnesota  is  planting  orchards,  and  Massachusetts  growing- 
complete  sets  of  California  trees  and  shrubs  in  their  Agricultural  Col- 
lege grounds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  question  is  so  often  asked 
what  our  agricultural  department  is  doing  in  a  practical  way.  Local 
and  private  enterprises  are  being  started  for  industrial  education  at 
other  points,  which  may  take  the  place  of  German  real  schools;  but  the 
Universit}"  should  lead,  and  not  follow  in  everything  which  tends  to 
develop,  diversifj",  and  enoble  the  industries  of  the  State. 

It  is  proposed  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  a  committee  be 
apjjointed  to  examine  minutely  the  plan  of  organization,  construction  of 
buildings,  management  of  grounds,  and  general  working  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions organized  under  the  grant,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the 
next  following  Congress,  for  the  information  of  the  country  and  the 
benefit  of  similar  institutions  yet  to  be  organized. 

I  trust  such  committee  will  not  find  the  site  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege unoccupied.  An  Agricultural  College  without  a  farm  suitably 
arj'anged  for  illustration  and  experiment  would  be  like  a  chemical  school 
wdthout  a  laboratory,  or  a  mechanical  school  without  tools  and  machinery. 

Yours,  very  truly,  EZEA  S.  CAEE. 

University  of  California,  Oakland,  October  2d,  1871. 
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TRAINING  AND  PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES, 


BY   I.    N.    IIOAG. 


There  arc  many  farmers  who  would  phmt  vines  and  enter  upon  the 
business  oi  grape  culture  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  but  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  obtained  the  idea  that  there  is  something  very  difficult 
and  hard  to  learn  or  comprehend  in  the  management  of  the  vineyard. 
To  such  we  would  sa_y,  the  best  way  to  learn  is  to  plant  a  few  viiies  and 
become  interested.  Then  what  now  seems  so  difficult  will  by  degrees 
become  simpler  and  easier. 

It  is  true  there  arc  many  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
training  and  pruning  vines  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  results.  There 
are  also  many  dilforent  practices  based  upon  these  opinions.  From  these 
d.tferences  of  opinion  and  practice  among  professional  viniculturists  has 
doubtless  arisen  the  prevailing  idea  above  referred  to  as  existing  among 
our  farmers. 

With  the  grapevine,  as  with  all  other  vines,  trees,  and  plants,  various 
modes  of  treatment  are  required,  depending  on  the  soil  and  cKmate,  as 
also  to  some  extent  on  the  variety  of  grape  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  to  be  produced.  The  principles  and  reasons  involved  in  the  adaptation 
of  crops,  trees,  and  vines  to  soils  and  climates,  and  in  the  different  modes 
of  treat:nent  by  different  circumstances,  constitute  the  practical  science 
of  agriculture  in  its  most  general  sense.  To  study  and  become  familiar 
Avith  science  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  every  person  who  proposes  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  performance 
of  those  things  which  this  science  requires  to  be  done  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  a  si-cillt'ul  manner,  so  as  to  produce  desired  results,  consti- 
tutes the  art  of  agriculture  in  the  same  general  sense. 

It  is  equally  the  interest  and  dwty  of  every  tarmer  to  strive  to  become 
proficient  in  the  art  as  well  as  learned  in  the  science  of  agricultui-e.  To 
accomplish  these  requires  reading,  thought,  and  practice  combined.  By 
reading  we  learn  the  result  of  the  experiences  of  others.  By  thought 
and  practice  we  apply  the  information  thus  obtained  with  intelligence 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  own  desired  objects.  In  the  training  and 
pruning  and  care  of  the  vineyard  science  and  art  as  above  defined  may  be 
and  require  to  be  constantly  brought  into  practice;  then  the  whole  thing 
becomes  so  simple  that  the  operator  wonders  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend it  befoi'c. 

LOW    TRAINING. 

General  experience  in  this  State,  Avhere  the  atmosphere  at  night  is  so 
dry  and  pure  as  to  induce  a  low  degree  of  temperature  in  the  Summer 
season  as  compared  to  that  of  the  days,  has  proven  that  low  training  and 
pruning  is  the  best.  The  grapes  being  close  to  the  ground  feel  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day  by  the  earth  and  given  out  during 
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the  succeeding  flight,  while  those  higher  up  are  exposed  to  the  greater 
extremes  of  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  grapes  near  the  ground  or  on  low- 
trained  vines  are  found  to  ripen  in  the  same  vineyard  in  this  State  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  varieties  trained  over  trel- 
lises. It  is  also  found  that  the  former  are  fairer,  larger,  and  more  highly 
flavored  than  the  latter. 

Some  claim  that  the  mildew  is  not  so  apt  to  affect  the  grape  grown  on 
high  trained  vines,  where  the  atmosphere  circulates  freel}',  as  on  those 
close  to  the  ground.  "We  think  reason  and  experience  are  both  in  favor 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  Mildew  on  a  gi-owing  plant  is  not  induced  by 
the  same  causes  as  mildew  on  dead  and  decaj'ing  matter.  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  during  the  natural  flow  of  the  sap  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  mildew  in  the  grapevine.  As  these  extremes  are 
greater  at  a  distance  above  the  ground,  so  the  inducing  causes  of  mildew 
are  proportionately  greater,  and  we  find  experience  agrees  with  reason 
on  the  subject. 

We  think  that  the  time  of  pruning  has  more  to  do  with  mildew  on  the 
grape  than  the  manner,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  experience  of  the  best  cultivators,  wc  would  recommend  that 
vines  be  so  trained  and  pruned  as  to  form  the  head  from  one  to  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  use  of  stakes  may  thus  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  quite  an  expense  saved. 

TIME   OF   PRUNING. 

"When  the  object  is  to  induce  a  rapid  growth  of  wood,  as  in  young 
vines  before  they  are  of  proper  age  to  fruit,  the  pruning  should  be  done 
in  the  Fall  or  fore  part  or  Winter.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  produce 
less  wood  and  more  fruit,  the  time  of  pruning  should  be  delayed  until 
later  in  the  season.  The  time  should  also  be  governed  by  the  soil  to 
some  extent.  On  elevated  land  and  a  dry  soil,  where  the  vine  naturally 
forms  but  little  wood  and  is  inclined  to  bear  too  much  fruit,  pruning 
should  be  done  early  in  the  Fall  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Then 
when  the  sap  starts  in  the  Spring  it  will  swell  the  buds  with  force,  and 
send  out  strong  canes  and  less  fruit  sj^urs. 

On  the  contraiy,  vines  growing  on  rich,  alluvial  soil,  where  too  much 
wood  and  too  little  fruit  is  the  natural  rule,  this  tendency  may  be 
checked  to  a  great  extent  b}'  delaying  the  annual  pruning  until  late  in 
the  Spring — even  so  late  that  the  leaves  on  the  canes  are  forming.  By 
cutting  back  the  canes  of  the  past  Summer's  growth  at  this  time,  leav- 
ing but  two  or  three  buds  near  the  base,  these  buds  would  then  swell 
evenly  and  develop  strong  fruit  spurs,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  result 
would  be  a  good  quantity  of  well  developed  fruit  stems  and  blossoms. 

A  FACT  IMPORTANT  IF  GENERAL. 

Here  we  would  mention  a  fact  which  has  come  within  our  observation 
and  experience,  which,  if  generally  true,  is  of  some  importance.  It  is 
this:  that  the  third  fruit  bud  from  the  base  of  the  past  year's  cane 
throws  out  larger  and  better  developed  bunches  of  grapes  than  either 
the  first  or  second.  The  grapes  from  these  buds  seem  also  better 
flavored,  and  generally  superior  to  those  on  the  first  and  second.  In 
accordance  with  this  hint  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  cane 
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at  such  length  as  to  leave  the  third  bud,  generally,  and  sometimes  the 
fourth,  when  a  good  strong  one,  and  then  rubbing  off  the  first  and  sec- 
ond buds,  and  leaving  the  third  and  fourth  for  fruit. 

The  number  of  fruit  buds  left  on  any  vine  must  depend  on  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  vine.  If  the  vines  are  strong  and  vigorous,  at  three 
years,  from  two  to  three  bunches  of  grapes  may  be  allowed  to  mature 
on  each,  without  injury.  The  next  year  the  number  may  be  increased, 
and  so  on,  increasing  the  quantity  of  fruit  with  the  age  of  the  vine. 

Having  completed  the  annual  pruning,  the  next  operation  to  be  per- 
formed iu  the  vineyard  is  the  Spring  cultivation.  It  requires  some 
experience  and  judgment  to  determine  when  and  how  to  cultivate  the 
vineyard;  for  each  locality  and  soil  requires  a  treatment  peculiar  to 
itself  And  the  same  vineyard  requires  a  different  treatment,  depending 
on  the  purposes  for  which  the  grapes  are  to  be  used. 

CULTIVATION    ON    DRY    SOIL. 

If  your  vines  are  on  a  dry  soil,  one  that  is  not  well  calculated  to  retain 
the  moisture  well  into  the  Summer  months,  then  the  cultivation  should 
begin  earh*  and  continue  as  long  as  any  weed  seed  will  sprout  and  grow. 
The  cultivation  of  such  should  be  deep  and  thorough.  The  ground 
should  be  finely  and  thoroughly  pulverized  from  the  depth  of  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches — plowing  both  w&ys  and  close  up  to 
the  vine.  Care  should  be  had  that  this  plowing  is  done  when  the  ground 
is  in  the  proper  condition,  so  that  it  will  not  break  up  into  lumps  and 
clods.  After  plowing  each  time  a  cultivator  or  one-horse  harrow  should 
follow,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  level  and  smo|th  on  the  surface.  Such 
cultivation  will  insure  a  good  crop  of  grapes  for  wine  purposes  on  the 
driest  soil  in  our  State,  even  in  our  driest  seasons.  Of  course  we  speak 
of  vineyards  of  some  age,  say  four  years  or  over. 

CULTIVATION    ON    MOIST   SOILS. 

Vineyards  on  our  low,  rich  river  bottoms  require  very  different  treat- 
ment; indeed,  such  cultivation  as  we  have  pointed  out  above  given  to 
vinej-ards  along  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  damp, 
and  rich,  would  most  certainly  render  such  vineyards  nearly  if  not  quite 
valueless.  We  have  known  many  vineyards,  on  such  lands  and  culti- 
vated under  such  a  thorough  system  of  cultivation,  to  bring  nothing  but 
disappointment  to  their  owners  for  years  in  succession.  The  vines  grow 
luxuriantly,  and  each  year  put  out  an  abundance  of  fruit  spurs  and  blos- 
soms, giving  promise  and  hope  of  a  large  and  valuable  crojD.  But  when 
the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  bird  shot,  and  from  that  up  to  the  size 
of  small  peas,  mildew  makes  its  apj)earance  on  the  leaves  and  grapes, 
and  the  more  luxuriant  the  vine  the  more  vigorous  the  spread  and 
growth  of  the  mildew.  From  the  time  the  mildew  makes  its  ajjpear- 
ance  the  growth  of  the  grape  is  checked,  and  Avhen  it  should  begin 
swelling  the  second  time,  instead  of  doing  so  it  remains  stationary  or 
nearly  so.  Some  of  the  bunches  on  the  same  vine  will  do  much  better 
than  others,  and  some  of  the  berries  on  the  same  bunch  will  grow  to 
twice  the  size  of  others.  Some  make  an  effort  to  color,  Avhile  others 
remain  a  dingy  green. 

Year  after  year  we  have  seen  the  same  thing  occur,  the  owner  each 
year  making  renewed  eftbrt  to  give  his  vines  better  treatment,  earlier 
pruning  and  more  thorough  cultivation,  and  each  year  meeting  with  the 
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same  unsatisfactory  results,  until  at  last,  discouraged  and  disgusted,  he 
digs  up  his  vines  and  gives  them  to  the  flames.  We  have  known  quite  a 
number  of  good  vineyards  thus  destroyed. 

PERSONAL   EXPERIENCE. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  came  into  possession  of  a  vineyard  on  the 
Sacramento  river  bottom,  on  rich  alluvial  soil.  Eemembering  what  we 
had  seen,  we  regarded  this  vineyard  of  but  little  importance;  indeed, 
the  first  thing  we  did  with  it  was  to  give  about  one  half  of  the  vines  to 
a  neighbor,  provided  he  would  dig  them  up  and  take  them  off  the  ground. 
He  did  so,  but  before  he  had  transplanted  them  he  also  became  discour- 
aged in  grape  culture  on  such  soil,  and  allowed  the  vines  to  die  without 
resetting  them. 

Having  a  great  amount  of  other  farm  work  to  do,  the  vineyard  was 
not  even  pruned  until  the  vines  were  green  with  young  leaves,  and  the 
ground  was  thickly  covered  with  weeds  from  three  to'four  inches  high. 
At  this  stage  the  vines  were  thoroughly  pruned,  leaving  only  from  four 
to  six  fruit  buds  to  each  vine.  The  vineyard  was  then  about  seven  years 
old.  The  fruit  buds  left  on  the  vines,  being  near  the  base  of  the  canes, 
had  at  the  time  of  pruning  swollen  but  little;  those  liirther  towards  the 
ends  having  robbed  these  of  the  necessary  sap.  The  vines  bled  profusely 
for  several  days,  but  finally  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  buds  began 
rapidly  to  expand  and  throw  out  leaves  and  fruit  stems  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  As  two  horses  and  a  large  plow  could  not  be  worked  among 
the  vines,  the  ground  was  then  jjlowed,  as  well  as  it  could  be,  with  a 
small  plow  and  a  single  horse.  It  could  only  be  plowed  from  two  to 
three  inches  deep,  just  enough  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  weeds  and  turn 
them  bottom  side  up,  or  roots  up. 

After  the  rains  had  all  passed  for  the  season,  and  the  Aveeds  had  got  a 
good  start  once  more,  the  vineyard  was  again  plowed,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  then  dragged  or  harrowed  with  a  one-horse  harrow,  and  left 
for  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  was  set,  all  the  suckers  and  young 
canes  that  had  no  fruit  on  were  pulled  off.  No  other  Summer  pruning 
Avas  done,  and  no  pinching  oft'  the  ends  of  the  canes.  A  quantity  of  sul- 
phur was  purchased  to  keep  away  the  mildew;  but  as  no  mildew  made 
its  ajjpearance,  the  sulphur  Avas  laid  away  for  the  next  year.  The  next 
3^ear  the  A-^ineyard  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  a  similar 
result,  and  the  sulphur  is  still  on  hand. 

The  average  product  of  grapes  for  each  of  the  two  j^ears  Avas  over 
four  tons  ])er  acre,  of  the  best  quality  of  table  grapes,  of  the  California 
variety.  The  bunches  were  A^ery  large  and  compact,  and  the  graj^es 
large,  fair,  and  uniform.  None  of  the  fruit  AA^as  sunburnt  in  the  least. 
The  vines  also  bore  and  matured  quite  a  quantity  of  second  crop  grapes. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  and  on  similar  soil  other  vineyards,  early 
pruned  and  thoroughly  and  deeply  j)loAved  and  cultivated,  produced 
nothing  but  a  scattering  crop  ot  half  groAvn  and  half  ripe  grapes, 
together  with  an  abundant  crop  of  mildew  on  both  grapes  and  leaves. 

CAUSES   OF    MILDEAV. 

From  the  above  experiments  and  their  results,  we  think  may  be  traced 
at  least  some  of  the  causes  of  mildcAv  on  grapes.  "Where  the  vines  are 
pruned  early  a  superabundance  of  sap  is  forced  into  those  portions  of 
the  vines  not  cut  away.     This  produces  a  rapid  and  unnatural  growth — 
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a  f^rowth  of  itself  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  fungus — and  furnishing 
the  most  natural  Ibod  for  that  fungus  known  as  mildew.  When  to  early- 
pruning  we  add  deep  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation  of  a  rich  and 
moist  soil,  we  only  increase  the  cause  of  mildew  by  forcing  the  vine  to 
a  more  rapid  mushroom  growth.  By  late  pruning  we  take  from  the 
vine  a  large  quantity  of  sap,  with  the  canes  cut  olf,  and  also  bleed  the 
vine,  and  thus  relieve  it  of  the  superabundance  of  sap  which  early  prun- 
ing retains  in  it  to  force  an  unnatural  growth  and  induce  disease. 

In  other  words,  early  pruning  destroys  the  equilibrium  between  the 
wood  of  the  vine  and  its  food;  while  late  pruning  restores  that  equili- 
brium, or  retains  only  the  proper  amount  of  food  to  sustain  and  keep  up 
a  natural  growth  of  the  vine  which  is  left  after  pruning.  ^\gain:  by 
allowing  the  weeds  to  grow  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  we  extract 
from  the  soil  the  unnecessary  moisture  and  nutriment  which  exists  nat- 
urally in  our  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands.  Thus  in  a  degree  we  reduce 
the  lands  to  the  condition  of  the  less  rich  and  drier  uplands  on  which 
the  grape  in  California  is  never  troubled  with  mildew  or  rot. 

We  believe  the  greatest  cause  of  mildew  is  the  presence  of  too  much 
moisture  both  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil.  In  countries  where  rain  is  fre- 
quent during  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  grape,  mildew  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  in  our  State  on  our  richest  and  most  moist  soils. 
In  such  countries  the  grape  growers  have  to  contend  with  both  a  damp 
atmosphere  and  soil,  while  we  have  but  one,  and  that  only  in  our  low 
bottom  lauds. 

DRAINING   LOW    LAND   VINEYARDS. 

Wherever  vineyards  on  low  lands  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  drained,  either  by  open  or  covered  drains  or  ditches,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  trouble  of  mildew  can  thus  be  got  rid 
of.  The  sj^stem  of  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow  we  would  only  recom- 
mend as  a  temporary'  expedient.  We  believe  that  draining  will  accom- 
plish the  same  result  and  has  many  advantages. 

The  vineyard  can  thus  be  kept  looking  well,  while  the  growing  weeds 
are  an  eyesore  to  any  good  farmer.  Again:  when  the  vineyard  is  once 
well  drained  the  trouble  is  removed  for  years  and  perhaps  for  a  lifetime. 

SUMMER   PRUNING. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  vine  groAvers  in  this 
country  as  to  what  amount  of  Summer  pruning  is  best  for  the  vineyard; 
also,  as  to  the  best  time  for  doing  this  pruning.  Some  contend  that 
cutting  the  vine  back  destroys  the  equilibrium  between  the  vine  and  the 
roots — that  it  is  contrary  to  nature  and  tends  to  weaken  the  vine  and 
shorten  its  life.  Others  say  that  judicious  pruning  is  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  good  fruit,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  roots  and  top,  because  the  growth  of  the 
roots  is  governed  by  the  growth  of  the  branches.  It  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  most  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  since  our  people  have  learned  or  had  their 
experience  under  so  many  ditterent  circumstances. 

vSome  of  our  vinej'ardists  are  from  G'ermany,  some  from  France,  some 
from  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  some  from  the  Eastern  and  some  from  the 
Western  States.  All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  vine  culture  before 
engaging  in  the  business  in  Calilbrnia  have  brought  with  them  the 
notions  and  systems  of  culture  of  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
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Those  who  have  taken  up  the  business  here — and  this  class  compose  the 
greater  number  of  vine  growers  of  the  State — have  hud  their  experiences 
under  as  many  different  circumstances  as  there  are  different  localities 
and  climates  in  the  State.  Hence  we  say  it  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  most  all  subjects  connected 
Avith  the  business,  and  this  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  is  very 
striking  in  reference  to  Summer  pruning. 

The  vine  will  produce  fruit,  to  some  extent,  under  most  all  circum- 
stances and  most  any  mode  of  treatn\ent,  and  the  same  variety  of  vines 
undoubtedly  require  different  treatment  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  soils  in  the  same  countries.  Some  varieties  of  grapes  require  a 
Av^artn,  sunny  exposui-e,  like  the  south  and  southwest  side  or  slope  of  a 
hill,  while  others  require  a  cool,  shaded  exposure,  and  will  do  better  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill.  Yines,  that  in  Europe,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  humid  and  the  temperature  pretty  even,  night  and  day, 
require  a  southern  and  very  drying  exposure,  might,  in  California,  do 
better  on  a  northern  exposure;  and  still  nothing  but  a  practical  test  of 
this  supposition  would  do  to  rely  upon. 

Thus  it  \vill  be  seen  that  the  management  of  a  vineyard  in  California 
is,  or  should  be,  different  from  the  management  in  most  other  countries 
in  which  auy  of  our  vine  growers  have  had  experience — just  as  different 
as  our  climates  and  soils  are  different  from  the  climates  and  soils  of  those 
countries.  Hence  no  invariable  or  universal  rule  can  be  safely  laid  down 
or  followed  for  an}^  part  of  such  management. 

One  important  thing  that  should  alwa^'s  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  prun- 
ing of  a  vinej'ard,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  the  fact  that  grapes 
always  grow  on  wood  grown  and  matured  the  previous  year,  or  on  wood  that  is 
one  year  old.     Hence  there  are 

TWO   LEADING   OBJECTS 

To  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  all  operations  in  the  vineyard,  and 
especiall}'  in  all  the  pruning  operations: 

First — To  secure  as  lai-ge  an  amount  of  fruit  of  good  quality  each 
year  as  the  vine,  considering  its  age,  its  present  strength,  and  future 
good  health,  will  produce. 

Second — To  secure  the  growth  in  its  proper  place  on  the  vine  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  good,  strong,  and  well  matured  wood,  with  plenty  of 
large,  plump,  unbroken  or  dormant  fruit  buds,  to  insure  a  crop  of  good 
fruit  each  succeeding  year.  Whenever  the  knife  or  shears  are  taken  up 
to  be  used  on  a  vine  these  two  objects  should  be  remembered,  and  each 
cut  with  the  knife  or  clip  with  the  shears  should  be  vfith  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  these  two  ends. 

Having  called  special  attention  to  the  leading  objects  of  pruning  the 
vine,  which  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  aiul  adverted  to  the  influences 
•of  soil  and  climate  in  different  countries  and  in  different  localities  in  the 
same  countr3%  we  will  now  speak  more  explicitly  of  the  immediate  sub- 
ject under  consideration. 

THE    FIRST    YEAR. 

The  object  to  be  obtained  the  first  year  after  the  cutting  or  year  old 
vine  is  planted  in  the  permanent  vineyard,  is  to  secure  a  good  growth  of 
at  least  one  main  cane,  which  shall  form  the  future  body  of  the  vine  or 
grape  tree,  as  it  may  be  called.    We  call  it  tree  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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a  better  idea  of  what  we  want  to  secure  by  the  first  Summer's  growth. 
It  is  really  a  dwarf  grape  tree  which  we  want  to  secure — with  a  body 
of  good,  sound,  and  smooth  growth — standing  erect,  at  least  to  the  bight 
we  wish  our  future  vines  to  grow.  This  object,  it  is  evident,  can  be  best 
attained  b}^  throwing  all  the  strength  and  growtli  of  the  young  vine 
into  this  one  cane  or  body. 

If  more  than  one  bud  starts  from  the  cutting,  the  upper  end  of  lohich 
should  always  be  covered  at  least  an  inch  with  soil,  let  them  all  grow  only 
till  you  can  see  which  throws  out  the  strongest  shoot,  and  in  the  best 
position  for  the  future  body.  Then  pinch  all  the  weaker  shoots  off,  and 
keep  them  so  pinched  off  during  the  first  Summer,  thus  throwing  the 
entire  strength  of  the  vine  into  the  remaining  shoot.  Keep  this  shoot 
erect  or  pez'pendicular  by  carefully  tying  it  to  a  stake  set  in  the  ground 
for  that  purpose.  The  string  or  cord  used  should  be  soft  and  of  good 
size,  so  that  it  will  not  cut  or  injure  the  tender  cane.  Of  course  the  soil 
should  be  well  cultivated,  often,  during  the  first  Spring  and  Summer,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  to  secure  the  best  growth  of  the 
vine.  But  care  should  be  had  not  to  continue  the  growth  so  late  in  the 
Fall  as  to  endanger  the  tender  growth  to  be  cut  by  the  first  frost  at  its 
extreme  end. 

THE   SECOND   YEAR. 

If  a  good  stand  or  body  has  been  secured  the  first  year,  the  i^rincipal 
object  to  be  attained  the  second  year  is  to  keep  that  body  erect  and  give 
it  as  great  a  growth  as  possible.  It  should  therefore  be  cut  back  to  the 
desired  hight  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  in  l>he  Fall — generally  in 
this  State  in  November — but  the  locality  and  season  must  govern  as  to 
this.  If  any  lateral  branches  have  grown  below  the  point  at  which  it  is 
desired  to  form  the  head  of  the  tree,  they  should  now  be  carefully  and 
smoothly  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  all  dormant  buds  below  that 
point  should  also  be  removed.  As  to  the  proper  hight  to  make  the  head 
of  the  tree  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  but  we  would  recommend 
that  it  should  not  be  over  eighteen  and  not  less  than  ten  inches  above 
the  ground.  The  principal  reason  in  favor  of  low  pruning  is,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Summer,  when  the  grapes  are  growing  most  rapidly 
and  approaching  maturity,  the  thermometer  shows  that  the  atmosphere 
at  from  six  to  twelve  inches  above  the  ground  is  from  six  to  eight 
degrees  warmer,  both  at  night  and  in  the  daytime,  than  it  is  from  four 
to  six  feet  above,  and  that  the  grape  will  grow  more  rapidly,  ripen 
earlier,  and  be  sweeter  and  better. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  grape  near  the  ground  is  not  so  likely  to 
mildew.  The  head  of  the  tree  should  be  so  formed  as  to  balance,  as 
near  as  may  be;  consequently,  at  least  two  shoots,  on  opposite  sides, 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  the  second  year,  and  no  Summer  pruning 
should  be  practiced  this  year,  unless  it  be  a  little  j9i/icAm^  in — if  it  be 
necessary  to  secure  that  balance  of  growth. 

Form  a  good,  smooth,  and  perpendicular  bod}'  and  a  well  balanced 
and  symmetrical  top  or  head,  and  you  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  second  year.  A  vineyard  thus  formed  will  always  be  a  matter  of 
pride  and  mental  satisfaction  to  its  owner,  and  the  future  care  and  labor 
in  attending  it  will  be  much  lighter  than  if  the  vines  were  allowed  to 
lean  this  way  and  that.  G?hen,  too,  vines  erect  and  symmetrical  can 
hold  up,  unassisted  by  proj)S,  a  much  larger  weight  of  fruit,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  bear  and  mature  them  much  better  without  injury. 
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PREPARING  THE  GROUND  TO  PLANT  CUTTINGS. 

In  the  first  place  the  ground  is  plowed  and  subsoiled  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  deep,  and  then  well  cultivated  or  furrowed  down  smooth. 
Stakes  of  redwood  are  then  set  just  where  the  vines  are  to  be  planted. 
Holes,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-two  inches  deep,  are  now  dug 
close  by  the  side  of  these  stakes,  and  all  on  the  same  side  of  them,  while 
the  stakes  are  left  standing.  The  surface  dirt  taken  from  the  hole  is 
then  returned  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  bottom  dirt  is  deposited 
on  the  surface,  thus  entirely  changing  the  relative  position  of  the  soil. 
This  being  done,  the  planting  of  cuttings  commences. 

MANNER   OF   PLANTING   THE   CUTTINGS. 

The  cuttings  are  made  just  twenty-two  inches  long  or  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  holes.  The  operator  has  an  iron  rod  about  three  feet  long, 
with  a  split  or  crutch  in  the  lower  end.  He  places  the  butt  or  lower  end 
of  the  cutting  within  this  split  and  holding  the  iron  in  the  right  hand 
and  the  top  of  the  cutting  in  the  left,  he  jDlaces  the  lower  end  of  the  iron 
and  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  on  the  ground  close  by  the  side  of  the 
stake,  and  presses  them  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  down 
into  the  loose  earth  with  which  the  hole  has  been  filled,  until  the  hard 
earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  reached.  He  then  holds  the  cutting 
in  its  place  and  pulls  the  iron  from  the  ground,  and  with  it  works  and 
presses  the  soil  closely  or  compactly  about  the  cutting,  and  the  work  is 
completed  for  that  cutting;  and  so  he  goes  to  the  next. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF   THIS    MODE 

Of  setting  cuttings  are  obvious.  The  bottom  of  the  cutting  from  which 
the  root  must  start  rests  upon  the  packed  or  compressed  earth,  pressed 
down  and  packed  by  the  iron  and  cutting  as  they  are  forced  through  the 
soil.  The  top  of  the  cutting  is  left  about  an  inch  below  the  surface,  so 
as  to  protect  it  from  the  drying  sun.  The  rich  surface  soil  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  forces  the  growth  of  the  roots  and  plant,  while  the 
soil  being  loose  above  absorbs  and, retains  the  moisture  during  the 
season. 

We  can  recommend  this  mode  of  planting  cuttings  to  all  who  propose 
to  start  new  vineyards  or  extend  old  ones. 
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gardens  throughout  t'le  IZ^l   .  r  "'""-'^  ""^'"^  ^^^'^"^"^  «^"  vegetable 
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of  plants,  and  by  ct.Lshe;;n\lT  ""'^'t^'"'^  ^°  ^'^''''^''  ^-^l« 

all  his  farming  operations         ^  '   '"""'^  ^"  ^^'  ^-^^-den  to 
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The  garden  is  also  a  great  economizer  and  utilizer  of  a  farmer's  time. 
Suppose  that  every  farmer  in  the  State  had  at  the  present  time  a  good 
vegetable  garden  attached  to  his  home,  how  many  hours  in  the  aggre- 
gate, now  wasted  in  idleness,  would  be  turned  to  good  account — and  how 
many  more  necessaries  and  luxuries  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  families 
throughout  the  agricultural  districts.  How  many  dollars,  now  worse 
than  wasted  in  bar  rooms  and  at  idle  games,  would  be  devoted  to  render- 
inii"  our  rural  homes  more  comfortable,  beautiful,  and  attractive. 

Again,  the  farmer  who  cultivates  a  garden  must  of  necessity  and  by 
his  own  experience  learn  the  important  fact  that  his  success  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  as  upon  the  manner 
of  their  cultivation,  and  not  so  much  upon  the  quantity  of  any  one  crop 
produced,  as  upon  the  excellence  and  variety  of  his  crops.  The  almost 
universal  neglect  of  vegetable  gardens  among  our  farmers  may  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  if  not  the  principal  cause  that 
operates  against  a  more  general  or  universal  success  of  the  agriculturists 
in  our  State.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  our  grain  farmers  buy 
almost  every  article' of  food  consumed  in  their  families  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.  All  the  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  other  meats;  all  the  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables; all  the  fruit,  and  even  butter  and  cheese  used  in  their  families  for 
the  year,  are  bought,  and  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
single  crop  of  wheat  and  barley.  Thus  is  kept  up  a  constant  drain  upon 
their  purses,  every  day  of  the  year,  from  the  time  that  one  crop  of  grain 
is  sold  until  it  is  time  to  sell  another — and  in  many  cases  this  drain 
becomes  so  great  that  the  proceeds  of  the  grain  crop  have  to  be  antici- 
pated, and  debts  accumulate. 

Then  under  such  circumstances,  if  the  crop  of  grain  fails,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  improvident  farmer?  Too  many  have  already  stared 
this  condition  of  things  in  the  face,  and  too  many  have  been  thus  com- 
pelled to  reap  the  reward  of  this  imperfect  and  reckless  system  of  farm- 
ing so  prevalent  in  our  State.  As  a  counterpart  to  this  want  of  farmer's 
or  kitchen  gardens  in  the  country,  we  find  many  extensive  and  well  cul- 
tivated gardens  clustered  about  every  city  and  town  in  the  State,  so 
that  euromarkets  are  as  well  if  not  better  supplied  with  vegetables  the 
year  round  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our  vegetable  dealers 
in  all  our  towns  and  cities  are  among  the  most  successful  and  prosperous 
tradesmen  in  the  State,  and  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  more  of  the  wealth  of  these  tradesmen  has  been  gained  from  the 
profits  on  sales  of  vegetables  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  than  to  resi- 
dents of  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  country  peddler  is  an  institution  that  may  be  met  Avith  the  world 
over.  He  generally  travels  from  house  to  house  among  the  farmers  sell- 
ing drygoods,  tinware,  Yankee  notions,  and  things  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. In  California  Ave  have  this  same  indispensable  institution  performing 
the  same  duties  and  supplying  the  same  Avants.  But  here  Ave  have  also 
a  country  peddler  of  another  character — one,  under  the  circumstances, 
more  useful  and  indispensable  to  the  agricultural  or  grain  districts  than 
the  one  above  referred  to.  He  is  peculiarly  a  Californian  institution. 
He  is  in  fact  the  grain  farmer's  portable  vegetable  garden.  He  buys  his 
vegetables  of  the  dealers  in  the  tOAvns  and  cities  and  peddles  them  about 
the  country.  As  he  deals  in  articles  that  everybody  in  the  grain  dis- 
tricts Avants  and  scarcely  anybody  produces,  his  business  is  a  profitable 
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and  prosperous  one.  But  the  fact  that  his  occupation  is  necessary  is  a 
scandal  to  California  agriculture.  And  the  fact  that  our  formers  pay 
the  professional  gardeners  a  good  profit  on  all  the  vegetables  they  con- 
sume, and  then  pay  the  dealer  and  peddler  their  liberal  profits  for  hand- 
ling and  conveying  them  from  point  to  point,  is  anything  but  compli- 
mentary to  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
So  long  as  such  a  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue,  so  long  will 
farming  in  California  continue  to  be  an  uncertain,  speculative  occupa- 
tion, instead  of,  as  it  may  be,  a  sure,  safe,  reliable,  and  profitable  business. 
^  We  are  aware  that  many  farmers  claim  that,  under  the  dry  climate  of 
California,  vegetables  cannot  be  profitably  raised  in  the  wheat  growing 
districts  of  the  State.  We  are  also  aware  that  but  a  few  years'ago  the 
same  doubt  was  almost  universal  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  small  grains 
on  these  same  soils.  Time  and  experTment  have  fully  controverted  the 
latter  doubt,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  experimenting  will  as  fully  controvert  the  former.  We  believe  the 
defect  is  not  in  the  climate,  nor  yet  in  the  soil;  and  we  will  endeavor  to 
show  that  our  belief  is  well  founded.  We  will  also  endeavor  to  point 
out  to  our  farmers  the  time  for  planting  and  mode  of  cultivation  neces- 
sary to  be  pursued  in  order  to  succeed  in  making  good  vegetable  gardens 
in  the  grain  raising  districts,  and  thus  secure  to  all  good,  fresh,  and 
healthy  vegetables  from  their  own  grounds. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  dislike  or  distate  among  farmers 
generally,  and  more  especially  among  American  farmers,  to  the  care  and 
cultivation  of  kitchen  gardens.  There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  in  which  the  dislike  is  more  deep  seated  and  universal  than 
m  California.  Our  California  farmers  are  possessed  with  almost  a  uni- 
versal mania  for  the  cultivation  of  broad  fields— of  extensive  farms  of 
from  one  to  ten  thousand  acres,  where  more  physical  and  less  mental 
labor  is  required. 

This  system  is  more  speculative,  has  more  excitement  in  it;  and  if 
liable  to  great  losses,  it  still,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  bring 
great  gams.  This  element  is  what  gives  it  favor  with  our  California 
farmers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  is  no  speculation 
Though  a  small  business,  it  is  safe  and  sure.  But  the  garden,  to  be  made 
successful  and  profitable,  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment,  system  and 
patience.  These,  accompanied  with  a  little  care  and  attention  at  the 
proper  time,  would  secure  to  every  farmer  in  our  State,  whether  his 
tarm  be  large  or  small,  a  good  garden,  from  which,  at  almost  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  his  table  could  be  sui^plied  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
vegetables — crispy  and  fresh  from  the  soil. 

What  California  farmer,  or  farmer's  wife,  would  not  like,  in  the  early 
Spring,  to  be  able  to  step  from  the  house  into  a  well  inclosed  and  well 
cultivated  vegetable  garden,  in  which,  each  in  its  appropriate  place  were 
growing  luxuriantly  all  the  luscious,  early  vegetables— such  as  lettuce 
radishes,  peas,  beets,  turnips,   onions,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn' 
beans,  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.?     No  matter  if  a  sweet  pea  vine,  a  honey- 
suckle, a  pmk,  a  geranium,  or  other  innocent  flowers  were  allowed  a 
little  share  in  such  a  garden,  in  the  stead  of  weeds,  they  would  do  no 
harm,  but  would  add,  by  their  cheerful  presence  and  delightful  fragrance 
to  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  the  owner  or  other  members  of  the  family 
when  they  step  out  to  pluck  some  of  the  choice  fresh  vegetables  for  the 
breakfast  or  dinner  table. 
After  ornamenting  the  garden  it  would  detract  nothing   from   the 
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cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  the  family  at  the  meal  if  a  few  of  these 
flowers  were  permitted  to  ornament  the  table;  they  might  in  this  way 
preoccupy  the  places  in  some  young  mental  gardens  that  would  other- 
wise be  usurped  by  tares  and  weeds. 

We  presume  we  shall  find  no  one  to  disagree  with  us  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  farmer  in  the  land  should  have  a  vegetable  _  garden 
attached  to  his  house;  and  we  come  now  to  consider  the  question  sug- 
gested above:  "Whether  the  grain  farmers,  in  the  recognized  grain  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  where  the  soil  is  of  a  clay  or  adobe  nature,  can  raise 
good  vegetables  with  success;  and  if  so,  what  are  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  that  success?"  To  the  former  portion  of  this  interrogatory  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  ijes;^  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  necessary  conditions. 

THE   WILL. 

No  man  can  succeed  in  any  business  unless  he  has  the  will  to  do  so. 
Having  determined  that  an  object  is  worth  striving  for— in  this  instance 
that  a  good  garden  is  worth  the  trouble  required  to  make  and  maintain 
it,  he  must  thoroughly  make  up  his  mind  that  he  loill  have  one;  that  he 
will,  in  the  first  place,  set  apart  a  piece  of  land  to  be  especially  devoted 
to  the  garden;  that  he  will  enclose  it  so  as  to  keep  out  stock  of  all  kmds 
as  well  as  fowls.  A  high,  tight  board  fence  would  insure  the  double 
purpose  of  such  inclosure,  and  as  a  wind  break,  which  in  many  places 
would  be  a  great  benefit.  Having  determined  that  he  will  devote  the 
necessary  land  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he  will  give  to  the  garden  the 
required  time,  the  next  consideration  is  the 

LOCATION. 

This,  for  many  reasons,  should  be  near  the  house.  Many  leisure 
moments  of  the  farmer  himself  and  of  his  boys,  and  hired  labor  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  could  thus  be  turned  to  good  account  by  work- 
ing in  the  garden.  Many  steps  of  the  housekeeper  would  also  be  saved 
in  going  to  and  from  the  garden  to  pick  the  vegetables,  and  the  table 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables, 
if  in  the  garden. 

Again,  a  good  vegetable  garden  attached  to  the  house  tends  to  add  to 
it  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  realities  of  home.  It  concentrates  the 
home  attachments,  strengthens  the  domestic  feelings,  and  bnngs  mto 
activity  many  of  the  finer  virtues.  If  near  the  house  it  will  be  under 
the  eye  and  supervision  of  the  household,  and  will  be  a  pleasant  resort 
for  females  and  children  of  the  family;  thus  administering  to  then- 
health  and  pleasure,  by  inducing  exercise  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  by 
affording  agreeable  and  healthy  food.  There  will  also  more  likely  be 
better  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  garden  and  more  care 
and  attention  bestowed  in  keeping  it  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  if 
near  the  house;  for  the  reason  that  the  interest  as  well  as  the  taste  and 
pride  of  the  wife  and  daughters  will  be  brought  into  exercise,  and  have 
their  influence  over  those  who  do  the  labor.  It  will  also  be  visited  by 
neighbors  and  friends,  with  a  view  to  compare  notes  and  make  triendly 
observations  and  suggestions;  and  thus  will  be  kept  up  a  friendly  and 
healthy  rivalry  in  neighborhoods,  both  as  to  the  general  arrangement 
and  surroundings  of  the  house  and  the  quality  and  early  maturity  of  the 
products  of  the  garden.     For  what  is  more  unpleasant  to  a  farmer's 
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family  of  spirit  and  pride,  than  to  know  that  their  next  neighbors  are 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  early  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  lettuce,  etc,  when 
theirs  will  not  do  to  pluck  for  days,  and  perhaps  weeks?  The  best  soil 
lor  a  vegetable  garden  is  undoubtedly  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  so  com- 
posed that  it  will  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  so  lar  below  the  surface  that  it  can  be  cultivated  very  soon  after 
Heavy  rams,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  that  moisture  so  it  will  keep 
the  surface  moist  during  the  dry  season.  It  should  contain  sufficient 
muck  and  clay  to  give  it  strength  and  durability,  and  sufficient  sand  to 
prevent  sun  or  surtace  burning.  It  should  be  porous,  to  allow  the  air  to 
penetrate  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  vegetables  muII  grow 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  excellent  soil  for  gardens  in  California.  The 
land  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  entire  State,  outside  of  the  moun- 
tams,  generally  called  "made  land,"  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Many  ot  the  small  valleys  in  the  foothills  and  many  of  the  hills  them- 
selves contain  soil  already  prepared  by  nature  for  the  most  successful 
cultivation  ot  vegetable  gardens.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  soil 
in  the  fetate,  however,  located  on  the  broad,  open  plain,  one  elevation 
above  the  immediate  river  banks,  is  too  heavy  and  contains  too  much 
clay  and  sticky  substances  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  vegetables 
it  IS  too  wet  in  the  rainy  season,  and  too  dry  and  hard  in  the  dry  sea-' 
son.  feuch,  generally,  is  the  character  of  the  soil  in  M'hat  we  have 
termed  the  gram  districts  of  the  State.  While  such  soils,  properly  cul- 
tivated, are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  small  grains,  they 
require  some  artificial  manipulations  and  changes  to  make  them  good 
lor  gardens.  To  show  what  these  changes  are,  and  how  they  caS  be 
made,  will  next  claim  our  attention. 

PREPARATION    OF   SOIL. 

The  soils  along  our  river  banks  are  generally  called  "made  land  "  and 
are  principally  composed  of  clay,  fine  sand  or  sediment,  and  decayed 
vegetation.     Ihey  are  of  recent  formation,  and  have  been  made  by  the 
operations  ot  nature.     The  annual  deposit  of  the  leaves  of  the  forests, 
and  the  annual  growth  of  the  grasses  and  weeds,  have  been  covered  by 
the  occasional  overflow  of  the  streams,  bringing  along  .and  depositing 
fineclay  and  sand  trom  the  mountains.     Since  the  commencement  of 
mining  in  this  country  the  making  of  land  in  this  manner  has  been  going 
on  very  rapidly.     It  the  deposit  has  been  with  too  great  a  proportion  ol" 
clay,  then  the  soil  thus  made  is  heavy,  stilt;  and  sticky,  and  though  very 
ricn  and  strong  and  excellent,  when  properly  and  carefully  worked   for 
some  kinds  ot  crops,  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  garden 
vegetables.     It  settles  too  close  and  compactly  together  when  wet  by 
heavy  rains  or  overflows,  and  if  allowed  to  dry  without  stirring,  it  is  so 
hard  and  stifl"  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plow  or  work  it  at  all      If 
worked  m  this  condition  it  is  unproductive-the  lumps  and  clods  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  root^  ot  vegetation  the  necessary  nourishment  and  food 
lor  their  growth.     It  plowed  when  too  wet  its  condition  is  still  worse-it 
assumes  the  hardness  of  puddled  soil  or  manufactured  adobes.     Such  soil 
must  be   vvorked   with   the  greatest  possible  care  and  only  when  in  a 
proper  condition,  and  even  then  it  is  not  good  for  garden  purposes.     You 
may  with  great  care  get  your  seed  into  such  soil  in  good  condition,  but 
il    you  have  a  Spring  shower,  followed  by  warm,  sunny  days,  before 
your  vegetal,  es  are  out  ot  the  ground  there. will  form  a  crust  over  them 
which  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  tender  shoots  to  penetrate,  and  you 
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will  be  under  the  necessity  of  replanting.  We  have  seen  corn  and  peas, 
and  even  beans,  after  sprouting  vigorously,  thus  prevented  from  coming 
out  of  the  ground  by  a  crust  formed  on  the  surface. 

The  proper  proportion  of  sand  and  vegetable  decomposition  mixed 
with  the  clay  tempers  the  soil  and  renders  it  easily  worked  at  all  times. 
It  renders  it  porous  and  susceptible  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture 
in  the  proper  degree  to  dissolve  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  soil,  and 
thus  feed  and  nourish  the  plants.  AVe  have  seen  just  such  stiff  adobe 
soils  as  we  have  described  above  completely  renovated  and  converted 
into  the  very  best  of  garden  land  by  a  single  overflow^  of  a  river,  »nd  a 
deposit  upon  it  of  two  or  three  inches  of  fine  sand.  By  plowing  deep 
and  cultivating  and  mixing  the  deposit  of  sand  with  the  old  clayey  stiff 
soil,  we  obtain  a  lively  mellow  and  porous  soil  capable  of  being  worked 
at  almost  any  time  in  the  year  without  injury.  A  soil  that  will  allow 
the  air  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  and  w^hich  will  extract  froni  that 
air  sufficient  moisture  to'  support  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  driest  of 
seasons.  We  have  known  large  tracts  of  land  bordering  the  Sacra- 
mento River  to  be  thus  changed,  and  more  than  quadrupled  in  value,  by 
the  deposits  of  a  single  overflow.  We  have  known  such  renoyated  land 
to  rent  annually,  for  garden  purposes,  for  more  money  than  it  could  in 
its  oriffinal  condition  have  been  sold  for.  Thus  nature  manipulates  and 
makes'land  and  changes  whole  sections  in  a  single  year  from  stiff,  heavy, 
and  intractable  soils  to  light,  lively,  and  sandy  loams,  thus  doubling  and 
quadrupling  their  value  for  many  purposes. 

A   LESSON    FROM   NATURE. 

From  such  operations  of  nature,  the  farmers,  on  the  stiff,  clay  soils 
of  the  prairies  and  oak  openings  of  our  State,  including  all  our  red  soils, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  what  are  generally  recognized  as  the  best  grain 
districts,  may  learn  an  important  lesson.  From  these  operations  they 
may  learn  just  what  they  may  do  with  a  small  piece  of  land  to  give  each 
of  them  as  valuable  a  garden  spot  as  nature  ever  formed.  These  prairie 
soils  are  stiff  and  heavy,  and  want  to  be  tempered  with  sand  and  vege- 
table matter.  The  vegetable  matter  is  always  at  hand  in  every  barn- 
yard. There  are  but  few  localities  in  this  State  where  plenty  of  good 
sediment  sand  cannot  also  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square— a  space  sufficiently  large— for  a 
good  vegetable  garden  for  a  large  sized  family,  could  be  covered  three 
inches  deep  by  almost  any  farmer,  Avithin  a  year,  and  he  would  scarcely 
feel  the  expense.  Having  selected  the  place  for  the  garden,  he  should  in 
the  first  place  plow  and  subsoil  it,  at  least  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 
deep— two  feet  or  more  would  be  still  better.  Then  draw  on  the  manure- 
well  rotted  barn  manure  would  be  best— and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  low  down 
as  it  has  been  subsoiled,  but  leaving  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and 
manure  mixed  with  the  surface  foot  of  earth.  A  deep  ditch — say  three 
or  four  feet  deep— around  the  entire  plat,  v,^ith  tw^o  or  three  blind  ditches, 
say  two  feet  deep,  and  equal  distances  apart  running  from  one  side  to  the 
other  and  emptymg  into  the  border  ditch,  would  add  very  much  to  the 
life  and  elasticity  of  the  soil  and  to  its  productiveness.  It  may  be 
doubted  by  some  whether  land  on  the  dry  plains  of  California  would  be 
benefited  by  drainage.  In  answer  to  this  doubt  we  would  remark  that 
the  object  of  such  drainage  is  to  introduce  air  into  the  soil  and  thus 
render  it  more  moist  in  dry  weather,  as  well  as  lighter  and  drier  in  -^et 
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weather.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  -that  drainage  makes  cold 
land  warmer  wet  land  drier,  dry  land  wetter,  and  heavy  land  lighter^ 
The  principal  object  to  be  attained  by  the  introduction  of  sand  and 
manure,  is  to  open  the  pores,  as  it  were,  of  the  soil  and  keep  them  open 
and  this  oljjeet  is  still  more  perfectly  attained  by  the  proposed  draiXe' 
It  enables  the  soil  to  breathe,  and  thus  extract  Lm  the  air  the  moistuie 
as  well  as  the  fertilizmg  gases,  and  distribute  them  among  the  rootlets  of 
ronfT"-^  ^^T^ir'  V\'  ^^^^^  °^  '^'  '-^^^^'^1  ^^^tracts  the  oxygen 

oXd  w  nth";  ;  "'''  •'  '^T^^^  ^^'  "^"^^^  'y^''^-  Soil  thus^frc- 
paied  will  thereafter  require  only  an  annual  top  dressing  and  good  cul- 
tivation to  render  it  almost  incredibly  productive. 

SELECTING    GOOD    SEED. 

We  presume  that  most  farmers  will,  when  they  have  fairly  initiated 
the  garden  system  m  this  State,  raise  and  save  garden  seedJ  f™eir 
own  use.     It  will  pay  them  to  do  so,  provided  the^  understand  the  true 

r;;^lrVrir  "^  ''''  '^''-''^  '''  ^--^'-^  --  -^^  P^^tie^nre 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  a  well  established  rule,  and  one  that  is 
generally  undersood    especially  by  stock  growers  and  farmers,  th a 

Mike  begets  like.  '  This  rule  holds  equally  good  and  is  equally  impor 
tan  m  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  selecting  the  vegetables  from  Xch 
seed  IS  to  be  saved  for  replanting  care  should  always  be  had  t^  choose 
only  the  very  best  samples.  For  instance,  if  you  propose  to  save  bPPt 
feeed,  you  should  select  the  best  shaped  and  best^^-oL Teet  Ine  posse's 
mg  all  the  characteristics  of  color,  form,  finenesf  of  grain,  and  all  other 
properties  which  it  may  be  desired  to  reproduce 

Then  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  the  beet  in  such  soil  and  location 
as  will  secure  o^the  seed  the  best  possible  chance  to  grow  and  mature 
m  the  most  pertect  mannei-^  From  the  seed  thus  carefully  grow^  none 
but  the.6..sf  should  be  saved  for  plantmg.  The  same  care  should  be  exeT 
cised  m  regard  to  producing  the  seed  of  all  other  vegetables.  By  so 
doing  and  by  the  interchange  of  seed  between  diflerent  coun  rie7and 
different  localities  in  the  same  country  all  our  crops  of  vegetab  es  and 
grains  may  be  much  improved.  ^h^Muies  ana 

It  is  the  present  practice  of  most  of  those  farmers  who  cultivate  d-u- 
dens,  whether  as  professional  gardeners  or  only  for  their  own  tables' 
to  buy  al  their  seed  from  the  various  seed  stores  in  the  townTand  vil' 
lages  This  practice  has  one  advantage-it  secures  an  interchan:^e  from 
one  locality  to  another;  but  we  find  that  as  a  general  rule  thofe  X 
produce  the  seeds  so  sold  neglect  a  strict  compli.mce  with  the  ackn^wl 
edged  rule  01  reproduction  above  referred  to.  ^  Their  seeds  are  sold  ly 
the  pound,  and  the  more  pounds  the  more  dollars  "^ 

Without  desiring  to  decrease  the  business  of  any  one  enterprising- 
seed  man,  we  would  recommend  that  each  farmer,  as  soon  as  possiMr 
maugurate  the  practice  of  producing  his  own  seed  of  al  S  nT  He 
may  then  interchange  Irequently  with  his  neighbors  and  friends  Avho 
exercise  the  same  care  with  himself,  and  he  nmy  thus  improve  all  his 
crops  from  year  to  year.  In  the  long  run  we  think  this  will  be  found 
the  most  economical  plan,  as  we  shall  never  be  subjected  to  the  trouWe 
expense,  and  vexation  caused  by  planting  dead  or  poor  seed  and  bein^ 
under  the  necessity  of  replanting  and  suffering  the  loss  ot't  me  thereb/ 
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TIME   FOR   PLANTING. 


One  of'  the  greatest  mistakes  connected  with  gardening  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  planting  many  varieties  of  seed  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year. 
Our  Winters  are  so  mild  in  this  State  that  many  varieties  of  vegetables 
Avill  grow  better  and  be  more  tender,  juicy,  and  more  delicately  flavored 
if  grown  in  the  Winter  or  rainy  months  than  if  grown  in  the  Summer  or 
dry  season.  The  seeds  of  such  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the  Fall 
instead  of  Spring. 

Our  professional  gardeners,  especially  the  Portuguese,  Italians,  and 
Chinese,  understand  this,  and  hence  we  are  so  often  found  admiring  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegetation  in  their  gardens  when  our  own  gar- 
dens are  not  yet  planted;  and  hence,  too,  the  "  China  vegetable  man" 
takes  many  a  dollar  from  our  pockets  for  vegetables  before  ours  of  the 
same  varieties  have  made  their  appearance  above  ground. 

The  markets  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  supplied  with  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  cabbage,  radishes,  lettuce,  celerj^,  salsify,  small  onions,  and 
other  kinds  of  vegetables,  fresh  from  the  grounds  of  the  professional 
gai'deners  and  in  good  condition,  during  every  month  of  the  Winter 
season.  These  vegetables  are  all  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  seeds  are 
planted  in  August  and  September  while  the  ground  is  warm,  and  with 
care  and  attention  and  irrigation  they  are  made  to  germinate  and  groAv 
until  the  lirst  rains  fall.  These  rains  find  the  soil  warm,  and  the  rains 
themselves  are  generally  warm  like  Spring  showers.  The  vegetables 
thus  started  grow  rapidly  and  continue  to  grow  during  the  whole  Win- 
ter. Here  we  have  a  lesson  for  our  grain  farmers  to  learn  and  imitate. 
From  a  small  piece  of  land,  jDrepared  as  we  have  directed  and  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  the  table  of  every  farmer  in  our  State  may  be  supplied 
with  the  greatest  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  of  all  the  above  varie- 
ties from  October  to  May. 

From  this  time  on  may  be  added  asparagus,  rhubarb,  early  peas,  cucum- 
bers, green  corn,  earl}^  beans,  squashes,  tomatoes,  i)otatoes,  and  other 
early  vegetables.  As  the  season  advances  the  later  kinds  and  other 
varieties  come  on  and  supply  the  place  of  those  that  are  gone  by.  x\dd 
to  these  luxuries  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  grapes,  cherries, 
and  other  and  larger  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  we  have  a  continuous 
su^Dply  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  and  fruits  the  year  round.  Then 
by  a  little  forethought  fresh  milk,  butter,  and  cream  may  be  provided 
from  two  or  three  good  cows  pastured  in  a  small  field  of  Chile  clover  that 
will  keej)  green  the  year  round. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  all  of  which  may  be  fully  realized  by  any 
careful  and  industrious  farmer  in  this  State,  we  may  well  exclaim,  Avho 
can  live  better  or  cheaper  and  more  independent  than  a  California  farmer! 
What  advantages  he  may  enjoy  over  his  neighbors  of  the  Atlantic  States 
or  most  any  other  part  of  the  world! 

It  seems  not  to  be  generally  understood  that  pea  vines  will  stand  a 
pretty  heavy  frost  without  much  injury,  and  that  peas  planted  in  the 
month  of  January  or  February  will  grow  and  make  vines  and  be  all 
ready  to  blossom  and  bear  peas  upon  the  first  appearance  of  warm  Spring- 
weather.  Such  is  the  fact,  and  if  peas  are  planted  in  February  in  good 
warm  soil,  and  in  a  protected  locality,  they  will  generally  furnish  this 
delicate  vegetable  for  the  table  before  the  time  it  is  now  generally  the 
custom  to  plant  the  seed. 

Potato  tops  are  easily  checked  in  their  growth  by  a  slight  frost;   but 
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«nir^  *^^?^'^  is  pretty  severe  this  injury  does  not  reach  below  the 
surtace  of  the  earth  and  is  but  temporary.  The  roots  continue  to  ^row 
and  the  tops  start  up  ai^^ain  with  renewed  vigor. 

As  a  general  thing  it  is  safe  to  plant  early  varieties  in  February,  and 
by  covering  the  surface  with  straw  or  coarse  stable  manure  they  may  be 
brought  forward  very  early— so  early  in  fact  that  no  inconvenience  will 
be  expenenccd  from  the  wilting  of  the  old  potatoes  before  the  new  ones 
will  be  large  enough  to  take  their  place  on  the  table. 

It  IS  too  generally  the  received  opinion  among  farmers  on  the  uplands, 
that  potatoes  cannot  be  raised  on  such  soil.  If  the  land  be  prepared  as 
we  have  suggested,  and  the  potatoes  are  planted  early,  so  that  they  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  late  Winter  and  Spring  rains,  they  will  m^ake  a 
good  crop,  and  form  a  most  acceptable  dish  on  the  table  when  fresh  dug 
irom  the  garden.  ^ 


HOT   BEDS. 


Professional  gardeners  understand  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
hot   beds  lu  bringing  forNvard    for  the  market   their  early  vegetables 
Professional  florists  also  avail  themselves  of  the  hot  hoLe  Si   green 

exneuMp"  th''^^  '''7''"'^  l^-"''  '""'^^  ^^^^^^'«-    ^^'^^^^  ^  ^^ttle  care  and  Ixtra 
expense  thc>  each   m  this  way,  obtain  extra  prices  for  their  products 

nSove  '^ll^n     ''"^'''li  '"  I  '^'  '^''^  ^^^P^"^^  ^^^^  l^b«^--     I^  this  counUT 
above  all  others,  liberal  prices  are  cheerfully  paid  for  veffetabies  fruit 

or  t'Hat''       '''^  '''  ''''  ""'  ''  *'^  ordina'r/ season,  elfher  .i^'  earlj? 

ma^-kltf  for'Tho''"'"^.^"''""'',"^  ^7""^^   ^"^'^^   ^^'^   ^^^^«   ^l^^c^^   afford 
maikets   foi    the   professional    gardeners,  cannot,   even  if  they  would 

thTiaS't'l  ''  ^^\'-----«  of  thes;  extra  'early  vegetables  ?i^S 
the  maiket  gardens.  They  must  therefore  either  deny  themselves  and 
families  many  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  denizens  of  tlfe  towns  or  con 
imon.Thn  ""'"t  f  l"'^^''^""^  those  luxuries  for  themselves.  '  We  are 
m  r4d  slo'uh]  1..  ''^'"^/^f '  "^^"^  "^^  ''''''''  °^'  P^^Pl^'  t^^  facers 
an!?  ;:^chl% t  ^r^t'  '^^^  ^^^--^^  -  ^'^  -«P-t«^  -  -y  country, 

themsei'vef  o'f  Jhf  .H^'  farmers  of  California,  if  they  choose  to  avail 

tnemselves  of  the  advantages  they  naturally  possess,  may  eniov  more 

of     'hai^^ Im 'f'^'^    luxuries-luiuries,  we'^m^ean,  p;oduLdTo'nrthe 

^oinTnnt  U  ^^^7  Other  people  in  the  world.     It  shall  be  our  aim  to 

Snd  enToyed'  "''"^"  ""'""'  ^^'  ''^''^  '^'''  '''''''''''  ^^^  ^'  P^'oduceS 

Early  vegetables  cost  the  denizen  a  considerable  mom^v-they  would 

only  cost  the  farnaer  a  little  time,  with  the  additional  adva^ntagefn  favor 

InizTn    hevh?.i7'^^^^^  they  appear  on  the  table  of  the 

dcniztn  thej  have  been  handled  and  mussed  over  till  they  have  lost  half 
their  attractiveness  and  real  value  ^ 

exdusivelVfb?t\?nrn  "'  '^f  ^'''^'  ^'^'  ^""^  ^  ^^°^  ^^^''  ^'-^^e  and  used 
hts  flmllv    Z  ^V"  ""^  P'-o^lucmg  early  vegetables  for  the  use  of 

make  H  ^n;  ?t^'''?  "^'^  f'?  '^^f  ,™"^-  ^^^^  ^^«  ^^"ow  of  many  who 
make  it  a  piactice  to  make  hot  beds  every  Spring  in  which  to  snrout 

Thol";r'  ^'"'"'"'^'  ^"'  '''^y  '^^^'^^"^  "^^  t^iem^  fo?  any  oth  r  ^u  .os^ 
to  obta  n  thr^t  "^T  ^''''"'"f  '''''  ^^^'^  ""'^  compelled  to  have  h^ot  Veds 
to  obtain  the  sets,  otherwise  they  would  not  probably  make  them 
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HOW   TO    MAKE   A   HOT   BED. 


Farmers  generally  imagine  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  trouble  and 
expense  to  make  a  good  hot  bed  than  it  really  is.  Many  of  them  never 
having  seen  one  do  not  know  how  to  make  one,  and  never  havmg  expe- 
rience'd  the  advantages  of  one  cannot  appreciate  them.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  we  give  the  following  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  construction  and 
management:  Make  a  frame  or  box,  say  three  feet  wide,  and  six,  nine, 
or  twelve  feet  long,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  bed  you  desire.  It  may 
be  made  of  inch  boards  and  should  be,  say  one  foot  deep  in  front  and 
eighteen  inches  on  the  back.  Dig  out  a  trench  in  the  garden  on  the 
south  side  of  the  fence  the  same  size  as  the  frame  and  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  deep.  Fill  up  with  fresh  horse  manure  mixed  with  straw^— ■ 
about  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  where  horses  are  carefully  bedded 
Mnth  straw -to  the  *lepth  of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches.  Then  put  on  the 
frame  and  cover  the  manure  from  eight  to  ten  inches  with  good,  rich, 
sandy  loani,  or  light  warm  soil,  that  will  not  bake  or  crust  over  when 
sprinkled  with  water.  Bank  up  the  outside  of  the  frame  with  the  same 
kind  of  manure  used  inside,  and  cover  with  common  window  sash  ot  the 
proper  size  to  cover  the  frame,  and  your  hot  bed  is  completed;  and  as 
soon  as  the  manure  begins  to  ferment  and  heat  it  is  ready  for  use. 

How  much  has  it  cost?  About  one  day's  work,  and  the  price  ot  the 
windows  used.  The  expense  of  the  window  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
any  old  piece  of  canvas,  or  a  bed  sheet,  or  old  mat  may  be  used  instead 
and  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  though  the  glass  is  better,  as  it  lets  m 
more  light  and  heat  from  the  sun. 

Now'plant  your  seed  in  ix)ws  across  the  bed  and  m  a  tew  days  j^ou 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  plants  for  an  ejvrly  garden  bursi- 
ino-  up  through  the  warm  soil.  In  warm  pleasant  days  the  cover  siiouid 
be  left  oft;  and  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  from  which  the 
chill  has  been  taken  just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  steaming. 
As  soon  as  the  Aveather  is  warm  enough,  and  tire  plants  of  sufticient 
size,  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  warmest  part  of  the  open  garden, 
being  careful  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  nights,  if  any  occur 

By  this  simple  means  every  farmer's  table  may  be  supplied  with  a 
plentv  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  as  early  as  they  appear  in  our  market, 
and  much  better.     Try  it  once,  and  we  guarantee  that  it  wnll  pay. 

TIDE   AND   OVERFLOWED    LANDS. 

As  Corresponding  Secretary  I  received  an  invitation  to  accompany  an 
excursion  to  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  located  about  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Elvers  and  deeming  them  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  i  propose 
to  give  a  brief  description  of  those  lands,  both  as  to  their  location  and 

^  ATmany  of  our  readers  have  probably  never  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  tule  and  overflowed  lands  of  our  State  we  will  first 
very  briefly  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  location  and  character  of 
these  lands,  and  the  means  adopted  for  their  reclamation. 

The  two  great  rivers  above  named,  and  all  their  large  tributaries,  hav6 
a  strip  of  tule  land  on  each  side  of  them  stretching  from  their  entrance 
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into  the  valleys  to  the  points  where  the  hitter  empty  into  the  former, 
and  from  thereon  until  the  Ibrmer  reach  and  lose  themselves  in  the  bays 
leading  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Originall}'  these  rivers  are  supposed  to  have  flowed  through  the  lowest 
points  in  the  valleys,  but  the  annual  overflows  to  which  they  are  subject 
have  graduall}"  deposited  debris  and  sediment  on  their  immediate  banks 
until  all  through  the  upper  portions  of  the  courses  and  until  they 
approach  their  mouths,  these  banks  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  higher 
than  the  lands,  from  one  half  mile  to  three  miles  back,  so  that  all  our 
navigable  rivers  are  literally  "highways  of  commerce."  Into  these  low 
lands  or  basins  thus  formed  empty  numerous  creeks  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Siera-a  ISTevadas  and  Coast  Eange  of  mountains,  and  the  overflows  of 
the  rivers  at  high  stages  of  water  keep  them  full  during  the  wet  seasons, 
and  generally  well  into  the  Summers.  Hence  the  soil  becomes  wet  and 
swampy,  autl  all  vegetable  grovvth  coarse  and  rank. 

To  this  coarse  grass  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of  "tule,"  and  this 
name  has  hence  been  applied  to  the  lands  themselves. 
■  As  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Elvers  approach  the  straits  and 
bays  into  which  they  flow — only  a  few  miles  apart — their  banks  gradu- 
ally become  lower  and  lower  and  the  distance  back  to  the  edges  of  the 
tules  becomes  less,  until  finally  the  rivers  themselves  seem  to  break  up 
into  a  great  number  of  smaller  rivers  or  watel'courses,  called  sloughs. 
These  sloughs  stretch  out  to  the  right  and  left,  dividing  the  tule  lands 
into  a  great  number  of  islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  until  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  are  thus  cut  uj)  and  surrounded  by  a  system  or  net 
work  of  navigable  watercourses. 

The  islands  thus  formed,  like  the  banks  of  the  main  rivers,  are  gener- 
ally higher  next  the  water's  edge  than  in  .their  centers,  and  for  similar 
reasons;  but  these  banks  are  generally  but  little  above  high  tide  at  the 
low  stage  of  water  in  the  Summer  season.  The  waters  of  the  rivers, 
however,  having  here  so  many  channels  through  which  to  flow,  are  com- 
paratively but  little  afl:ected  by  a  rise  which  overflows  the  banks  of  the 
main  rivers  and  floods  the  whole  country  above.  Hence  it  is  compara- 
tively a  much  easier  task  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  sloughs  from  over- 
flowing these  islands  than  it  is  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  main  rivers 
higher  up  the  country  from  overflowing  their  banks  and  flooding  the 
tule  lands  we  have  described  as  stretching  along  on  either  side  of  them. 

THE   IMPORTANT   FACT 

So  potent  to  all  now,  has  only  been  discovered  and  practicall}'  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  this  State,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  derived  from  an  almost  constant  yet  fruitless  and  costly  efibrt  to 
reclaim  the  tule  lands  along  the  main  rivers  of  the  State. 

For  the  discovery  and  practical  demonstration  of  this  valuable  truth 
we  are  indebted  to  a  few  humble  farmers,  who  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since  settled  upon  Sherman  Island,  and  who  have  since  that  time 
pretty  eftectually  reclaimed  the  whole  island  from  overflow  and  brought 
it  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  In  doing  so  they  have  acquired  for 
themselves  and  their  families  a  good  competency,  if  not  a  fortune. 
While  these  men  were  struggling  along  from  year  to  year,  alternately 
cultivating  their  crops  and  working  on  their  levees, 
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GEORGE   D.    ROBERTS, 

A  gentleman  who  is  now  the  great  leading  spirit  in  nearly  all  the  swamp 
land  reclamation  enterprises  of  the  State,  was  a  practical  and  successful 
miner  in  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County.  Having  met  with  some  severe 
losses  in  his  mining  operations,  he  was  looking  about  him  for  some  other 
and  more  safe  place  to  invest  his  money.  By  accident  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  operations  of  the  farmers  on  Sherman  Island.  He  went 
personally  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  for  himself,  and  having 
observed  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  feasibility  of  the  recla- 
mation of  all  the  islands  similarly  situated,  he  at  once  commenced  buy- 
ing up  these  lands  and  urging  his  friends  to  do  likewise. 

He  soon  succeeded  in  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Tide  Land  Eecla- 
mation  Company,  composed  of  some  of  the  heaviest  and  most  enterpris- 
ing caiJitalists  in  the  State.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  perfect- 
ing plans  of  reclamation,  organizing  labor  and  machinery  for  their  com- 
pletion, and  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  great  value  ot 
these  lands,  and  to  the  additional  wealth  and  prosperity  their  reclama- 
tion and  cultivation  would  bring  to  the  State.  For  this  latter  purpose 
he  conceived  and  organized 

THE  EXCURSION  TO  THE  TULE  LANDS, 

To  the  valuable  incidents  and  lessons  of  which  we  will  now  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  invited  guests  were  about  eighty,  con- 
sisting of  business  men,  capitalists,  and  representatives  of  the  press, 
mostl}^  from  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Yuba,  and  Nevada 
Counties. 

The  party  left  Sacramento  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  Friday,  October 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  on  the  steamer  Victor, 
Captain  Sommers.  After  stopping  at  two  different  points  on  the  river 
we  arrived  at  R.  Kerchival's,  at  the  head  of  Grand  Island,  at  noon. 
•  This  island  lies  directly  in  the  forks  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Sacramento.  It  is  the  first  of  the  system 
of  islands  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  into  sloughs,  as  above 
described.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  what  is  called  the  Old  Eiver, 
and  on  the  west  by  a  branch  called  Steamboat  Siough.  It  is  favorably 
situated  for  catching  the  debris  and  sediment  floating  down  the  river, 
and  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  banks  are  higher  and  more  firm 
than  those  of  the  islands  further  down.  The  strips  of  land  between  the 
immediate  banks  of  the  river  and  the  tule  toward  the  center  of  the 
island  is  quite  wide,  and  for  four  or  five  miles  down  on  either  side  is 
occupied  by  settlers,  most  of  whom  have  very  fine  farms  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  The  climate  here  is  excellent,  being  a  hapj^y  medium 
between  the  windy  region  further  south  and  the  ojDpressive  heat  further 
up  the  river. 

The  country  for  six  miles  above  this  jDoint,  and  as  many  miles  below, 
is  without  exception  the  best  for  peaches  in  the  entire  State.  The  early 
and  late  Crawford  peaches,  which  at  Sacramento  are  hardly  worth  i-ais- 
ing,  here  grow  and  ripen  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  make  the  most 
valuable  market  peach  we  have.  The  plum,  apricot,  and  nectarine  also 
flourish  in  great  perfection  here.  Apples  and  pears  do  well,  and  grapes 
grown  here,  though  of  but  little  value  for  wine,  command  the  highest 
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prices  in  the  market  for  table  use,  being  very  large,  well  covered,  and  of 
most  excellent  flavor.  ^        o  .  ,      ^  v^ 

We  went  back  from  the  river  about  a  mile  here  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  soil  where  a  deep  ditch  was  being  cut;  this  ditch  being 
the  upper  end  ot  the  canal  which  is  to  be  dug  through  the  center  of  tht 
island  lor  drainage  purposes.  ^\^e  found  the  surface^  about  a  foot  deep, 
to  be  a  fine  yellowish  sediment  of  tule  deposit;  then  to  the  depth  i f 
about  lour  teet  more  the  soil  was  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay,  checkered 
with  streaks,  ot  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Wc  did  not  see  the  soil 
dntf/h.f-'"^"'  ^"^^^^'«  W^^^.^^^  ^y  ^^''-  I^'^^-^-hivnl,  who  had  the  ditch 
fi  f 'tii;  V"'"''?'^!'''-^^'^"^'''^'^"-  ^^'''  '^'^^y  '''^'  '-'  ^tnita  of  some  four  or 
five  leet  deep  ot  almost  unmixed  decayed  vegetable  matter,  having  much 
he  appearance  o  a  rotten  dunghill.  This  fsland  is  about  twelv?  miles 
ho^'.^nTT'  ^  ^  ^V""  ^'^'''  '^^^"'  '^^"^  ^'^"t'^^"«  '-^bout  seventeen 
mos       nlv    ;r  'Y  ,"'"'''    °^'   ^^'''  ^^^^"^  «^^'«^^   thousand   acres, 

mostly  next  the  river  banks,  is  owned  by  settlers.     About  two  thousand 

bv  W  il-''"'"f-  ^'^^Sonally  across  the  island  from  water  to  water,  is  owned 

th.  11  r^""^  '''''^  ^^f'^'y  ^^'^^''''  °t"  S^^cramento,  and  th^  balance, 

the  center  portion,  is  owned  by  George  D.  Roberts 

It  IS  estimated  that  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents  per  acre  will  defray 

Sand      Thp'P'"''  "'   '^'  work  necessary  to  keep  the  water  off  tS 

sland.     The  levee  arouna  the  island   will  be  about  twenty-nine  miles 

tuhfr'  ''"'T  ""'^'^  '^^'^''^  ■■«  ^^'''^^y  ^'ornpleted  and\he  bal  ce 
i^b  .t  fr2%'''  five  weeks  time.  The  work  is  let  to  Chinamen  by  the 
five  hnnclZirl  ^  seventeen  cents  per  cubic  yard.  There  are  over 
five  bundled  Chinamen  now  at  work  on  the  levee.  The  average  width 
ot  the  base  of  the  levee  is  thirty  feet;  it  is  six  feet  high.  The  width  of 
the  top  IS  three  feet  and  the  inside  slope  is  one  and  a  half  to  one  the 

nexfthe'^ri^er  '"'aUu'''I'  T'  ?-^  '"^"^  ''  ^^^^^^  ^"^^  the  outshle  o? 
next  the  nvei.    A  1  the  sloughs  making  into  the  island  are  substantially 

.;  h^h  r  f  ^'T''^'"^  ^''V^  ^°^^'  S'-^^^^'  ^«  ^'''^^Sed  that  the  gates  dose 
at  high  tide  and  open  at  low  tide;  so  that  while  the  water  is  prevented 

tZXT'^  '"'  "'^  f'  '''^'''^'  ''^''''  ^■'^^^  ^^t.     The  same  g-at  s  w  1 
answer  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  should  it  ever  become  necessary. 

NEXT   year's    crop. 

It  is  the  intention  onhc  owners  of  the  tuleland  on  this  island  to  have 
It  all  cultivated  and  cropped  next  season.  They  propose  to  lease  t  o n 
shares  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  tule  is  no\v  be  ,^  l^^'rnTd  off  of 
some  portions  of  It,  and  all  will  soon  be  in  condition  to  b^urn     After  the 

reiuir'e  fn'h     ll'  '"  f?f''^  '^''''  ''''''  °^'  '^'  ^^^"^  ^'^  this  island  wiU 
lequue  to  be  plowed  before  sowing.     On  the  islands,  lower  down,  such 

VP<  pH  T'"  ""u  ^  ^'■•^^l^e".  the  surface  being  composed  mostly  of  deca   ed 

ihfit'  '■''  ^?''''  Tf  ^•^■^''  ''''^^  ^'''^'  d°^^^^  ""til  the  fire  reaches 

the  M  ater,  and  is  stopped  by  it.     On  Grand  Island,  as  we  have  stated 

^^?'  ""T'"^^'  r''''  ''  ^"""'^^  ^"  ™°^t  places,  some  five  fbet  below 

iT^-h?.llv  r'    ''''"'^-  'f 'f  ''''''',^  I'y  ^^te  deposits' of  sediment  which  is 
giaUually  forming  into  loam  and  clay 

l"mf^nn'!iTll?'!i'^7'  '^°^^'f  ^f'  ^'^^tead  of  raising-the  surface  of  the 
lend  equal  to  the  thickness  of  their  deposit,  seem  bv  their  wci-ht  to 

n::;r  ba!t  ^?:!'^^f  "^^f^-  T'^^T  ^^^^t  much  int^the  wat^;  S^ep? 
neai  the  banks  .ibere  the  soil  is  thickly  scudded  with  the  roots  of  treis 

Ir^^  t    H-'   i''7  ^^,t'^  the  soil  to  its  normal  position.     This  fa? 
£ec.....  to  tius  island  all  the  advantages  of  water  near  the  surface,  and 
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at  the  same  time  it  has  a  soil  rich  in  the  elements  of  production  and  most 
certainly  so  in  those  of  durability. 

LATE    rOTATOES. 

While  our  attention  is  on  Grand  Island  we  will  state  that  on  mix* 
return  trip,  when  most  of  the  party  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  and  Sac- 
ramento on  the  regular  boats,  the  Victor  ran  up  through  Steamboat 
Slough  and  stopped  at  a  ranch  on  this  island,  some  two  miles  from  its 
head,  in  order  to  let  us  see  some  late  potatoes  growing  on  the  tule  land. 

They  found  here  a  field  of  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  growing  most  lux- 
uriantly,  the  bulbs  being  quite  plentiful  in  number  and  generully  of  fair 
size— some  being  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  They  were  of  the  Pigeon 
Point  red  seed.  The  tule,  which  Avas  very  heavy  and  tall,  had  been  cut 
down  in  June,  and  after  drying  had  been  burned.  The  ground  was  then 
plowed  and  harrowed  well,  and  plowed  and  harrowed  the  second  time. 
The  potatoes  Avere  planted  between  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  and  the 
second  of  August.  Had  Early  Rose  seed  been  planted,  the  crop  would 
have  been  ripe  and  could  have  been  dug  some  time  since. 

ANDREW'S    ISLAND. 

On  the  east  and  southeast  of  Grand  Island,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  Old  Eiver,  lies  Andrew's  Island.  This  is  as  long  as  Grand  Ishand, 
but  not  more  than  a  mile  wide  on  an  average.  Some  four  or  five  farm- 
ers in  the  center  of  it  have  clubbed  together  and  built  cross  levees  above 
and  below  them  and  next  the  sloughs  on  either  side,  and  have  produced 
this  season  most  excellent  and  satisfactory  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  No  general  work  for  reclaiming  this 
island  has  yet  been  commenced,  but  we  understand  there  soon  will  be. 

Still  to  the  southeast  of  Andrew's  Island  are  two  other  long,  irregular 
islands— Tyler  and  Staten— containing  about  twelve  thousand  acres  each, 
and  separated  from  Andrew's  Island  by  the  Georgiana  Slough  and  by 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne  Eiver.  We  did  not  visit  these  islands, 
but  they  are  said  to  contain  very  valuable  tracts  of  land  and  susceptible 
of  easy  reclamation,  which  is  already  commenced. 

SCHOOLCRAFT   ISLAND, 

Containing  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land,  lies  directly  Avest  of  Grand 
Island,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Miner's  Slough,  and  on 
the  Avest  by"" the  Avest  branch  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver.  The  land  ot  this 
island.  vicAved  from  the  boat,  seems  lower  than  that  of  Grand  Island, 
and  has  not  been  covered  Avith  so  heavy  a  bed  of  sediment.  It  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  more  difficult  of  reclamation.  The  next  island  visited 
by  the  excursion  ^mrty  Avas 

BRANNAN    ISLAND, 

Which  lies  directly  south  of  Grand  Island  and  east  of  the  toAvu  of  Eio 
Vista.  The  reclamation  company  own  most  of  this  island,  and  are  now 
eno-a"-ed  in  damming  the  sloughs  that  put  out  into  it,  and  putting  in  flood 
gates'  preparatory  to  a  thorough  reclamation  by  levees.  Upon  this 
island,  at  Smith's  ranch,  Ave  found  a  fine  vineyard  of  Mission  grapes 
The  bunches  Avere  the  largest  and  most  compact  we  have  ever  seen  of 
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this  variety,  and  the  grapes  were  very  large  and  fine  flavored.  In  this 
vineyard  we  noticed  the  salt  grass  growing  most  luxuriantly,  indieatine: 
the  presence  of  alkali,  which,  however,  seemed  to  produc-e  no  visible 
eiiect  on  the  vines  or  fruit. 

_  We  also  noticed  here  fig  trees  of  the  large  purple  variety,  full  of  fruit 
m  all  stages  of  growth,  from  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  corn  to  the  full  sized 
ripe,  and  luscious  fig.  At  Sacramento  the  second  crop  of  fruit  all  ripened 
Thil  rJ'"'"'  •^•''  1^''"''  '^"'"^  ^^""'^  '''^"^^^  '^i"^^'  ^"^1  ^^o  more  is  starting, 
w  «  S^r^'"/  "'  !'!'^''"^'  ''T^  ^'^  attributable  to  the  difference  of  climate 
and  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots 

hp^ll^fn  "  ''r  "ff^^.^§•^^t,  and  Mr.  Eoberts  wishing  to  save  all  the  time 
he  could  and  enable  his  guests  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  interest  by 
daylight,  headed  the  Victor  for  , 


THE   WEBB    TRACT, 


A  laige  piece  of  swamp  land  in  Contra  Costa  County,  fronting  on  the 
twentvfiv.nl  *^'  r''  '^^'^r\^^  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver  fbr  some 
fifteen^'thntr  ^''  ""''"^  ''"^T-^'  ^'"'^^  *°  '^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^^«-  ^^  ^^^^ains  about 
trv  w\Av  1  -"""T'  '^""'^  /«,o^-^^ed  by  Eoberts,  Kimball,  and  McMur- 
tiy^  who  are  driving  forward  the  work  of  reclamation  as  fast  as  possible 

to  h^o-}?  lln",  '^'^  1  '  l"'^'^  ^'f  ^''""  *^^^'^  °^^  ^^^^^*^^«  ^«  th^t  it  ^'i^s  back 
driven  tn  ft  '  ^T  '  i  T"'  f  ^""^  ^''^^  ^^^^^^^'  ^^ock  can  be  very  easily 
malion  will  h  1  '"'^'  ^''  '^^'^^•.  "^"^^^^^  ''  ^^^^^  the  expense  of  recla^ 
mation  will  be  less,  requiring  a  levee  only  on  one  side.     We  notice  the 

CnZrl  In?;  '^1^1^^'^^^^te  these  advantages,  as  they  hold  the  land  at  one 
.ZtiJ  if  ^'"'i^'""  *°'*i^^"  '""^'''^  tract.  The  levee  is  being  con- 
tit  foho.  ^  ^aelnnery.  There  are  two  steam  machines  at  work  by 
tlie  job  or  contract  at  ten  cents  per  cubic  yard. 


THE  ROBERTSON   MACHINE 


Works  very  similarly  to  the  ordinary  dredging  machines.  It  is  trans 
ported  on  a  scow  which  floats  in  the  canal  made  by  the  excavat  on      I 

and  denosi?'  r'  '^'f.  '"''"'  ''f  ^^^^^^  ^"^^  '''^''  ''''  ^^^P  ^t  one  swat^ 
and  deposits  the  earth  on  one  side  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  levee   which 

wefandnviV':"^  ''''  "^'^^  '^V'^^^f  ""^  '^'^^^'--  ^'  ^oesl's  work 
f^e    of   iv't  , ''''  average  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  running 

SfllnniT  A  '"'-''^•.i^''^'''^"""-  *^^^t  this  machine  is  the  first  and 
be  ome  V.  In!  bl^l'';''-;  '^''  ^''''°S^'  ''  ^  ^'ood  success  and  promises  to 
tuTe  Snd  ''''^'''''''  ^^^^^  ""'^^''^  '"^  ^^^  reclamation  of  the 

THE    ROBERTS     MACHINE 

Is  moved  on  wheels,  laying  and  taking  up  its  track  as  it  goes.  It  cuts 
four  leet  wide  and  four  feet  deep  at  a  swath,  elevatino-.the  earth  bv  in 

from'thSt  '^'"1'i'  '?i'  ^'""'f^^  ''  '^  '^^  ^Pl--t^^  strol-thel^h 
fiom  tnat  occupied  by  the  machine.     To  widen  the  ditch  and  increase 

th^  iZTy.  ''  "?T'  '^'  r"'^^^'  l^^^-tbening  the  elevator  and  epos  W 
the  earth  each  time  on  the  top  of  the  first  deposit.     We  did  not  see  thi^ 

Ton's  .1^:  T^'  ^""^  '""''  ''^'•'"^""^  ^y  ^^'-  ^^''^^'''  that  it  was  generlfly 
considered  as  a  more  promising  one  than  the  other.  ^ 
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SHEEP   AND   CATTLE. 


On  one  portion  of  this  trnct,  the  proprietors  have  twenty-five  thou 
sand  head^of  sheep,  which  have  been  grazing  ^here  a^  feum..^er^^^^^ 
look  in'  a  very  good  condition.  Another  portion  ot  ten  thousand 
acres  is  leased  to  Lux  &  Miller,  of  this  city,  who  have  o'-t^leven  thou^ 
s-xnd  head  of  cattle— less  than  an  acre  to  an  animal.  These  cattle  Have 
o  pfed  tMs  pasture  since  Spring,  and  they  ai;e  now  m  B-h  a  condi  ion 
that  their  owners  are  making  weekly  shipments  ^^  suin>ly  the  San  Fian^ 
Cisco  market  with  beef.  We  noticed,  growing  on  this  tract,  ^  ^^^^^^^ei  ot 
varieties  of  clover,  and  a  great  profusion  of  native  grasses.  ^^  hen  luliy 
declaimed  and  bunied,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  each  acre  of 
the  eXe  tract  sown'in  Chile  clover  would  produce  annually  from  six 
o  nine  tons  of  good  hay,  and  in  addition  keep  an  ox  or  hor^ 
condition  from  September  each  year  until  the  first  ot  Decembei. 


BURNING  THE  TULE  LANDS. 


On  the  lower  end  of  the  Webb  tract  the  proprietors  propose  to  plant 
thi^sea  on  five  thousand  acres  in  wheat.  This  portion  was  Pitched  last 
year  and  has  -dried  out,"  as  they  term  it,  when  they  mean  to  say  the 

'' He^  wfLw  th"  burning  process  in  operation.  The  tule  and  grass  is 
set  on  fiTe  and  is  rapidly  "consumed.  But  the  fire  s  not  satisfied  when 
it  reaches  the  soil,  but  penetrates  and  consumes  this  also  until  checked 
bVthe  cirmpness  ui  derneath.  This  reached,  the  burning  ceases,  leaving 
a'few  in^V  Js  of  light  ashes  and  charred  soil  as  tl.e  remains  of  the  Bpongy 
vegetable  composition.  This  process  ^wers  the  level  ot  the  la^^^^^^^ 
four  to  six  incfhes.  In  this  condition  the  land  is  ready  tor  the  Beed,  but 
beino-  too  soft  and  miry  to  support  the  weight  ot  horses  or  cattle,  it  can- 
not be  cultivated  with  teams  and  harrows  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Hence  the  plan  of  treading  in  the  grain  with  sheep  has  been  resorted 
to  a^d  found  tiwork  well.  The  large  flock  is  divided  up  into  sma  ler 
one^of  two  or  three  hundred  each,  and  a  boy  and  shepherd  dog  takes 
c  aro-e  of  each  of  these  small  flocks-driving  them  back  and  oith  as 
you  would  drive  a  team  with  a  harrow,  until  the  whole  ground  has 
been  tramped  over.     This  is  the  way  the  first  crop  is  put  in  , 

The  second  year  the  land  is  generally  volunteered  The  sheep  are 
brough  Into  requisition  in  this  process  also  Too  --^f-f^:^J^^. 
falls  "to  the  ground,  while  harvesting,  to  seed  it  P^P^^^;^^  ^^/^  SO^^^^: 
so  immediately  alter  harvest  the  sheep  are  turned  m  to  ick  ^P  this  Bur 
plus  seed,  and  while  picking  up  some  they  tramp  m  the  rest,  leaving  the 
ground  seeded  about  right  and  well  tramped  m. 

TWITCHELL     ISLAND 

Was  the  next  point  visited.  This  island  lies  directly  south  of  ^rannan 
Island,  and  north  of  the  San  Joaquin  Eiver.  It  ^^f  tains  theetW^^^ 
six  hundred  acres.  It  was  leveed  last  year,  but  not  in  time  to  ^  i J  o^t 
the  land  in  the  center  sufficiently  to  burn,  so  that  only  one  thousand 
acres,  and  that  in  a  strip  around  the  edges,  was  sown  to  wheat_The 
Eeclamation  Company  las\  year  sold  this  island  to  Minor  ^r^^  Ca- 
one  of  the  firm  purchasing  being  George  D.  Eoberts-  oi  s  xty-eight 
thousand  dollars,  after  the  work  of  reclamation  was  completed. 


^**  Transactions  or  the 

nlw^T""?'"'  °''-*I"'  ■"'"''■'*  "'01'  '■"'^^I  0"  '•»<=  o>i<5  thousand  acres 
planted  has  been  sixty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars-wtthfn 
three.hundred  dollars  of  the  entire  purchase  money.  Besidertliis  there 
retlSd''™"""  ^°"-^ ■-»"'>  °f  -gotablcJ  now'on  the  Sd'n't 

.j;:.™;f:^t^!s:;Ke;r;?s^i:sr2^^^ 

the  last  year's  stubble,  and  tramping  in  or%oluuteerin|  "vh-^r^hey  can 

suX:;fhe*;^ifuUbTds':fiu:f  '-'• '-  '^^^-  -"  »'-e  --  *>>« 


SHEKMAN   ISLAND 


to^tbe  nonh,^:te™  bX'  '7?^  ^'  ^'''''''■"■-•-'-tho  Sacramento  wash- 
he^d  of  H,;    J     ,  5  and  the  San  Joaquin  the  southeastern    .  The 

toctly  0   no  it  c' llinslfl  e"   W  "'•  7^"  ^''°  ^'^'«'  "«'   ^^e  foo 
sand  aerS  '^^rvvM  the  fir'  '>  t)      -"""f  '*  °™*''""' ''''°'"  t'^"'™  ">ou- 

N^:':[:i^[rf^"-'-^ 

VV  e  Msited  but  one  farm  on  this  island~f  Int  nf  A    t  -r      i    "^         ^l" 
Sacramento  River      Mr   "Rio-plnw  /„     %        \       ,    '  '^-  -^^Se^^w,  on  the 

melons,  muskme°ons    su.  I,   Let  "*■"'?  S^P"".  ^fa^vberries,  waiter- 

turnips;   squash:!  "^or^"^^:  J  ftt^  TlZ    Zlt'cSrc,'„P^'^ 

»75ri:xs,i;Ts%roZi7i?  r>^^-^^^^^^ 

a  soil   thp  fn^rnf,  i!    I   P^^^^^S,  iiiHl  all  m  the  greatest  perfection   on 

crop,  when  the  seed^ronce  h   th.  o         ^t"  '^"^''^  ^^"  ""  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^^ 

coniideration.  We  were  so  Seasel^rV"''  '''''f^'  \'  ^''  '''^'''  ^^'^ 
product^i    th'it   in  +hL    f  ^^Vl^ased  with  the  general  exhibition  of  form 

li^h^rtt'^lrpedficfact   '^"^  ''''''''  ^^  ^^''  '^  ---^  -«  ^o.M 

and^^f  &:il^ -^:--^  ^^^:?T^^?  ^^^-T  last  to  bane^ 
field  a  crop  of  barley  orovorSVf.M  1  'w^'t''  gathered  from  this 
time  the  clover  had  been  nTowrt/"  ''r°  *^'  '""''^'  """"^  «'^^^«  ^^^^^ 

half  per  acre  and  fl  o  fK    i  ^Mace,  yielding  each  time  a  ton  and  a 

ficld^^ls  sown?o  whea?and  C^^^^^^  """'^."^,  '''''^  ''^^'^-     ^"^^^er 

had  been  gathered  for  v  five  bnsi.l.  7\'"  February.  From  this  field 
of  one  and  a  half  tnn«  nf  ni  ""^  ''^^''^  *^  ^^^  '^^^6'  ^"^1  one  crop 
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ramonto  boats  stop  every  day  on  their  up  and  down  trips.  Indeed,  they 
j)resent  every  indication  of  a  wide  awake  and  prosperous  community. 
Lands  there,  brought  under  cultivation,  are  worth  and  being  sold,  when 
sold  at  all,  for  from  iifty  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre. 

OTHER    ISLANDS. 

In  addition  to  those  above  named,  we  may  mention  Bouldin,  Venice,  and 
Mandeville  Islands  as  in  progress  of  reclamation,  each  containing  from 
five  to  eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  soil  of  Avliich  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Twitchell  and  Sherman. 

ROBERTS   AND    UNION    ISLANDS. 

At  a  point  some  twelve  miles  nearly  south  of  the  City  of  Stockton, 
where  the  San  Joaqiiin  Eiver  divides,  one  branch  called  the  San  Joaquin 
proper,  runs  nearly  north  to  within  a  few  miles  from  Stockton,  then 
bears  westerly  in  a  very  crooked  line  to  a  point  at  which  the  Town  of 
Venice  was  founded  and  built  on  j^aper;  the  other  branch,  called  West 
Channel,  drops  off  to  the  southwest,  and  finally  sweeps  back  and  rejoins 
the  main  river  about  three  miles  below  Venice.  The  greatest  distance 
between  the  two  rivers  is  about  eighteen  miles.  The  oval-shaped  piece 
of  land  thus  surrounded  by  these  two  channels  is  traversed,  a  little  south 
of  the  center,  by  another  river  called  the  Middle  Channel,  thus  forming 
the  two  large  islands  known  as  Eoberts  and  Union  Islands — the  former 
contains  sixty  thousand  acres,  and  the  latter  from  forty-five  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand,  nearly  alb  of  which  belongs  to  the  Eeclaniation  Com- 
pany, and  is  claimed  by  them  to  be  susceptible  of  easy  and  perfect  recla- 
mation, and  when  so  reclaimed  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  their 
swamp  land  possessions. 

DIFFERENT   CHARACTERISTICS. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  topography  of  the  Sacra- 
mento islands,  or  those  washed  b}'  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
sloughs  making  out  of  it,  and  those  washed  by  the  San  Joaquin  and  its 
branches  or  sloughs.  The  banks  or  edges  of  the  former  are  considerably 
higher  above  low  water  mark  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  are  all  stud- 
ded with  bushes — mostly  willow;  and  with  sycamore  trees,  from  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  high,  while  the  centers  of  the  islands  are  entirely  desolate 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  being  covered  by  a  very  .tall  and  heavy  growth  of 
tule.  The  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  islands,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to 
be  no  higher  than  the  centers,  and  are  almost  uniformly  destitute  of 
biishes  and  have  no  trees  of  any  size,  while  the  centers  of  the  islands 
are  dotted  with,  bunches  of  willow,  and  the  tules  are  thinner  and  shorter — 
being  mixed  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  coarse  grass  of  different 
kinds,  including  now  and  then  patches  of  California  clover.  Again,  the 
soil  of  the  Sacramento  islands  is  to  a  great  extent  clay  and  a  late  deposit 
of  fine  yellow  sediment,  underlj'ing  which  is  a  strata  of  almost  pure 
decomposed  vegetable  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  soil  of  the 
San  Joaquin  islands  has  scarcely  an}^  other  material  in  its  composition 
than  this  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 
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OVERFLOWS. 

The  Sacramento  Eiver,  it  is  well  known,  is  subject  to  more  frequent 
overflows  than  the  San  Joaquin.  The  cause  of  these  more  frequent  over- 
flows is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  Sacramento  has  a  number  of 
large  branches  leading  direct  from  the  Sierras,  and  bring  to  it  large 
accessions  of  water,  while  it  has  but  one  channel  through  which  to 
convey  these  waters  until  they  reach  the  head  of  Gravel  Island,  where 
they  meet  a  heavy  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  The  San  Joaquin,  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen,  is  divided  into  three  about  equal  channels, 
some  twelve  miles  above  Stockton,  which  do  not  again  unite  until  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Sacramento,  when  another  system  or  network  of 
sloughs  come  immediately  to  its  relief,  and  assists  in  conveying  its  waters 
to  the  broad  and  deep  channel  opposite  Sherman  Island.  Again,  there 
is  more  mining  on  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries  than  on  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  more  frequent  overflows,  accounts 
for  the  higher  banks  and  heavier  soil  of  its  islands.  The  ditference  in 
timber  and  vegetation  follows  the  difference  in  soil — the  heavier  the  soil, 
dampness  being  equal,  the  heavier  the  growth  of  trees  and  vegetation. 

TULE   ISLANDS   AS    HOMES. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  most  if  not  all  the  islands  that  we  have 
named  can  be  reclaimed  so  as  to  render  these  lands  very  valuable — more 
reliable,  in  fact,  for  producing  annual  crops,  or  in  other  words,  less  liable 
to  failures  on  account  of  overflows,  than  the  uplands  are  on  account  of 
drought.  Indeed,  with  the  facilities  they  possess  for  irrigation,  they 
may  be  kept  up  to  a  good  degree  of  fertility  under  a  system  of  constant 
cropping  for  a  long  series  of  years,  or  an  indefinite  time,  without  any 
other  fertilizing  a^^plications  except  Avhat  will  be  supplied  from  the 
water.  But  the  important  question  in  reference  to  their  settlement  is, 
can  they  be  made  so  secure  against  overflows  in  such  times  as  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  as  to  render 
property  of  all  descriptions  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  safe  upon 
them?  For  all  ordinary  seasons  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
plan  of  reclamation — ditches  and  levees — provided  always  that  the 
levees  are  made  sufiiciently  high  and  strong,  and  watched  with  care,  and 
kept  in  good  repair,  Avill  render  them  safe  not  only  for  the  accumulation 
of  property  but  as  homes  for  the  families  of  their  occupants.  But  how 
will  it  be  in  case  of  such  a  flood  as  that  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  when  all  the  lower  countrj'  becomes  so  filled  up  with  the  accumu- 
lated waters  as  to  check  the  current  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver  as  higli  up 
as  the  City  of  Sacramento  and  in  the  San  Joaquin  at  Stockton?  These 
islands  were  then  all  under  water  to  a  dejDth  of  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  any  of  the  levees  being  constructed  ui:)on  them.  When  these 
islands  are  all  leveed,  as  is  now  the  intention  to  do,  and  an  attempt  is 
thus  made  to  confine  such  a  bulk  of  water  in  the  narrow  sloughs,  Avill  it 
not  necessarily  be  forced  up  to  a  greater  hight  than  when  allowed  to 
spread  out  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  extent? 

This  question  addresses  itself  not  only  to  the  individual  wbo  owns 
land  here  and  who  proposes  to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  or 
to  have  others  do  ho,  but  it  addresses  itself  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
State — to  the  State  Government — whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  reclaim 
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these  islands  but  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  who 
may  live  upon  them. 

additional   outlet. 

Those  who  have  made  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands  of  this 
State  a  study,  and  who  understand  the  question,  have  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  additional  outlet,  through  which  the  waters 
that  accun\ulate,  on  the  occasions  of  great  and  long  continued  floods,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Eivers,  above  Eio 
Vista,  may  escape  more  rapidly  into  Suisun  Bay,  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  if  not  absolute  necessity. 

A  number  of  plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  have  been 
suggested  by  engineers  and  others,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  prac- 
ticable and  feasible.  One  which  seems  to  have  the  approval  of  many 
largely  interested,  and  in  which  every  owner  of  swamp  land  on  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  is  interested,  is  to  tap  Linda  Slough,  which 
is  a  southern  branch  of  Cache  Slough,  by  a  canal  running  back  of  the 
Montezuma  hills  directly  into  a  tributary  of  Suisun  Bay.  The  distance 
across  is  but  about  seven  miles,  and  the  fall  from  point  to  point  is  said  to 
be  fourteen  feet,  or  two  feet  to  the  mile.  The  highest  point  of  elevation 
is  some  thirty  feet,  but  the  distance  at  this  elevation  is  very  narrow — • 
most  of  the  way  being  but  little  above  the  water  level.  This  or  some 
other  outlet  should  be'constructed  without  delay.  The  interests  at  stake 
are  too  great  to  be  longer  sacrificed. 

Such  an  outlet  would  materially  enhance  the  value  of  every  acre  of 
land  lying  within  the  swamp  land  districts  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys,  and  these  lands  should  be  assessed  to  construct  it.  This 
subject  should  be  brought  before  the  next  Legislature  early  in  the  session, 
so  that  provision  for  its  accomplishment  maybe  made  before  the  close  of 
the  session. 
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THE   CCT-WORM. 


BY   I.    N.    HOAG. 


This  is  the  American  name  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  insects  in 
the  country.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  corn  grub,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  destructive  to  young  corn.  lu  English  agricultural  works  these 
worms  are  called  surface  grubs  or  caterpillers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  alwa3-s  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  American  name  seems  very  appropriate  from  their  habit  of  cut- 
ting off  young  and  tender  plants,  upon  which  they  feed,  as  smoothly  as 
if  done  with  a  keen  edged  knife.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  worm, 
each  varying  slightly  from  the  other  in  appearance,  and  each  differing  a 
little  from  the  other  in  its  habits  and  modes  of  depredation  on  growing 
vegetables.  The  most  common  and  the  most  destructive  variety  is 
called  the 

STRIPED    CUT-WORM. 

It  is  particularly  described  by  Doctor  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist,  to  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  a  cylindrical  worm,  usually 
about  an  inch  in  length  when  disinterred  beside  the  several  plants  in 
our  gardens  and  corn  tields,  and  upwards  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter  when 
it  is  fully  grown.  Its  ground  color  is  dirty  white  or  ash  gray,  occa- 
sionally slightly  tinged  with  yellowish;  the  top  of  its  neck  shining 
black,  with  three  Avhite  or  pale  longitudinal  stripes,  a  whitish  line  along 
the  middle  of  its  back  between  two  dark  ones.  On  each  side  three  dark 
stripes  separated  by  two  pale  ones,  whereof  the  lower  one  is  broader, 
often  a  somewhat  glucous  white  stripe  below  the  lower  dark- one,  and 
all  the  underside  below  this  dull  white. 

THEIR    HABIT    OP    CUTTING   YOUNG   PLANTS. 

Some  of  this  family  of  worms  cut  the  young  corn  or  other  plants,  such 
as  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  just  below,  and 
some  just  above  the  surface.  But  all  alike  lay  covered  in  the  earth 
during  the  daytime,  and  only  come  forth  to  seek  their  food  and  do 
damage  in  the  night.  Owing  to  this  habit  they  are  comparatively  safe 
from  being  devoured  by  fowls  and  birds;  as  also  from  being  caught  and 
destroyed  by  man.  In  seasons  when  these  worms- are  plenty  they  do 
great  damage,  often  destroying  the  crops  of  the  garden,  and  corn  in  the 
tields,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  replant  several  times  before  a  good 
start  for  a  crop  can  be  made.  Sometimes  their  depredations  are  so 
extensive  and  persistent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  abandon  one  kind  of 
crop,  and  j^low  and  plant  some  other  kind  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by 
them. 
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REMEDIES. 


Ill  cold  countries,  one  of  the  most  efl'cctual  modes  for  destroying  these 
pests  lias  been  found  to  be  plowing  them  out  during  the  freezing  season, 
when  in  a  torpid  condition  and  unable  to  seek  protection  under  the  earth 
until  the  frost  has  done  its  work.  By  thus  exposing  them  suddenly  to 
the  cold  and  freezing  weather  many  of  them  are  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  rendered  comparatively  free  from  them  the  following  season. 
Gradual  freezing,  however,  in  the  ground  and  in  the  places  selected  and 
prepared  by  these  worms,  it  has  been  found  does  them  no  injury.  Like 
many  other  insects  and  reptiles,  if  allowed  to  freeze  gradually  with  the 
ground  and  thaw  out  gradually  undisturbed,  they  come  forth  unharmed. 

This  remedy,  however,  cannot  be  rendered  effectual  in  but  few  of  the 
cultivated  portions  of  California  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  have  weather  sufficiently  cold.  When  their  field  of  operation 
is  limited,  as  in  small  gardens,  these  worms  may  be  caught  and  destroyed, 
by  digging  from  one  to  two  inches  deep  around  the  hills  of  corn,  cucum- 
bers, or  other  vegetables  upon  which  they  are  feeding.  The  best  time 
for  this  operation  is  early  in  the  morning,  before  they  have  gone  far  after 
obtaining  their  night's  meal. 

This  remedy  is  slow  and  too  expensive  to  be  resorted  to  for  field  crops. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  corn  or  other  seed  be  soaked  in  copperas 
water  before  planting;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  of  any  avail,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  w^hich  the  earth  absorbs  and  dispenses  the  proper- 
ties of  the  sulphate.  If  any  application  can  be  made  eifectual  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  cut-worm,  it  is  evident  it  should  be  something  applied 
to  the  parts  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed — as  the  tender  stem — 
and  that  should  be  applied  at  the  time  they  are  committing  their 
dein-edations. 

WHALE   OIL    SOAP 

Has  been  found  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  jjlant  an^  tree 
lice,  including  the  woolly  aphis  so  frequently  infesting  our  apjile  trees. 
It  is  used  in  solution  or  suds  nuide  by  dissolving  about  a  pound  of  soap 
to  seven  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  by  a  sja-inge. 

The  efficacy  or  value  of  this  apjilication  is  owing  in  part  to  the  i^ecu- 
liar  oftensiveness  of  the  smell.  VVhy  should  not  this  application,  made 
in  the  same  way.  prove  equally  efficacious  to  keep  away  the  cut-worm 
from  the  young  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  cabbages,  etc.?  We  hope  some 
or  many  of  our  readers  will  try  this  cxperiinent.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  application  will  do  any  young  plant  good  as  a  fertilizer,  and  with  a 
l)ucket  of  suds  and  a  syringe  it  can  be  applied  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it 
practicable  in  the  fields  as  well  as  in  the  gardens. 
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HEDGE  OR  LIVE  FENCES. 


BY   I.    N.    HOAG. 


In  any  countiy  where  wood  is  scarce  (and  it  seems  to  bo  getting  scarce 
the  AYorld  over),  in  these  days  of  railroading,  wharf  building,  etc.,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  no  small  moment  to  the  agricultural  interests  to 
find  some  substitute  for  rail,  or  post  and  board  fences.  In  this  State  the 
expense  of  fencing  land  is  getting  to  be  one  of  sei"ious  consideration  to 
the  farmers.  It  is  operating  as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  agi'icultural 
interests,  and  indirectly  to  all  others. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  good  agricultural  districts  furnished  with  a 
sufficiency  of  good  fencing  timber  near  at  hand.  Most  of  the  lumber  for 
boards  and  fences  has  to  be  transported  from  high  up  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  or  from  the  timber  districts  of  Oregon,  and  the  coast 
still  farther  north.  All,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  timber  for  posts  comes 
from  a  few  of  the  coast  counties. 

Thus  our  agriculturists,  in  all  the  great  central  portions  of  the  State, 
are  not  only  compelled  to  buy  most  of  their  fencing  material,  but  have  to 
pay  high  rates  for  transporting  the  same,  by  rail  or  otherwise,  from 
points  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  where  the}^  want  to  use  it.  These 
considerations  are  used  with  great  force  in  favor  of  adop»ting  the  European 
plan  of  fencing — or  rather,  of  not  fencing. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  of  Europe  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  fence, 
even 'on  the  division  lines  between  estates,  or  along  the  road  sides.  Very 
few  farmers  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  dividing  their  farms  up  into 
fields,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  agricultural  countries  in  America.  In  many 
portions  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  England,  a  system  of  growing- 
live  or  hedge  fences  has  been  practiced  for  many  years  or  generations 
back.  But  in  most  of  those  localities  the  land  has  become  so  valuable 
that  even  these  fences  are,  to  a  great  extent,  being  dispensed  with,  the 
convenience  of  fences  being  considered  of  less  moment  than  the  value  or 
use  of  the  land  on  which  they  stand. 

The  American  farmers  on  the  contrary  have  a  plenty  of  land,  and 
have  become  strongly  wedded  to  the  system  of  dividing  off  their  farnifi 
into  fields  of  convenient  size  for  different  varieties  of  crops  and  for 
stock.  So  strongly  have  they  become  attached  to  this  system  that  man}'" 
of  the  best  and  most  wealthy  farmers,  especially  in  the  early  histoiy  of 
agriculture  in  this  State,  have  made  themselves  bankrupt  by  an  endeavor 
to  keep  their  lands  well  fenced.  It  is  certainly  a  great  convenience  to 
the  general  farmer  who  wishes  to  devote  some  of  his  land  to  grain,  some 
to  meadow,  some  to  orchard  and  vineyard,  and  some  to  stock;  in  short, 
who  purposes  to  follow  the  only  safe  and  rational  system  of  farming — a 
diversity  of  crops  and  a  rotation  of  these — to  have  his  land  fenced  ofi" 
into  fields;  but  Ave  doubt  its  practicability  in  this  countiy,  unless  some 
substitute  can  be  found  for  redwood  posts  and  pine  boughs. 
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THE    OSAGE    ORANGE. 


Many  of  the  Western  Atlantic  States  have  been,  and  are  still  to  some 
extent,  laboring  under  the  same  ditfieulty  in  this  respect  that  we  are. 
Man}^  of  those  States  have  of  late  years  adopted  the  system  of  live  or 
hedge  fences,  and  have  found  it  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the 
old  system.  In  the  first  place  a  good  osage  orange  hedge  fence,  the 
kind  most  universally  adopted,  is  much  cheaper  than  a  rail  or  board 
fence,  taking  into  consideration  the  first  cost  only.  In  the  next  place  it 
costs  much  less  to  keep  a  hedge  fence  in  order  and  repair  than  it  does 
either  of  the  other  kinds  named,  and  while  the  latter  will  last  but  a  few 
years  the  former  will  last  a  life  time  and  even  much  longer.  The  hedge 
fence  on  the  open,  treeless  plains,  may,  after  once  being  fairly  and 
properly  started,  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  a  considerable  hight,  and  thus 
become  a  good  break-wind  and  shelter  for  growing  crops  or  stock. 

To  show  how  popular  these  fences  are  becoming  in  Illinois,  for  instance, 
we  will  state  a  fact  which  has  been  lately  brought  to  our  notice.  The 
first  osage  orange  hedge  plants  were  introduced  into  that  State  about 
twent}'  3'ears  since,  and  for  the  first  three  years  there  were  not  sold,  in 
the  whole  State,  over  five  hundred  thousand;  while  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  there  were  sold  and  set  out  into  hedges  in  that 
State  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  these  plants. 

It  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  look  into  this  question  of  growing  live 
fences,  in  this  State,' very  generally.  These  fences  must  be  generally 
adopted,  or  we  must  abandon  the  s^'^stem  of  fencing  our  farms  altogether. 
Lumber  is  becoming  too  scarce  and  dear  for  fencing  material.  Wherever 
the  osage  orange  has  been  tried,  even  on  the  driest  of  our  plains,  in 
Solano  County,  they  have  given  general  satisfaction.  There  are  a  number 
of  our  nurserymen  now  engaged  in  cultivating  the  plants  annually  for 
sale;  the  principal  ones  in  this  part  of  the  State  being  Fraser  k  Fisher, 
of  Solano  Count}',  and  Eobert  Williamson,  of  Sacramento. 

HOW   to   PROPAGATE   THE   OSAGE   ORANGE   FROM    SEED. 

Pi-epare  the  ground  thoroughly  by  plowing  or  spading,  and  pulverise 
it  finely  with  hai-row  or  rake.  To  sprout  the  seed,  put  it  in  a  vessel  and 
cover  with  warm,  not  hot,  water.  Keep  the  vessel  in  a  warm  place,  and 
change  the  water  once  a  day.  Let  the  seed  soak  from  five  to  ten  days, 
after  which  pour  ofi"  the  water  and  cover  the  vessel  with  a  damj)  cloth. 
Keep  in  a  warm  room  and  stir  the  seed  occasionally;  in  about  one  week 
more  they  will  begin  to  sprout  and  are  ready  for  planting. 

There  are  a  little  over  eleven  thousand  seeds  in  a  quart,  and  it  is  safe 
to  calculate  that  a  quart  will  produce  five  thousand  plants,  if  it  is  properly 
managed.  The  seed  should  be  planted,  in  this  State,  in  March  or  April, 
according  to  the  season,  and  in  drills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart, 
With  twelve  good  seeds  to  the  foot  in  the  drills.  If  the  season  should 
prove  A^ery  dry,  and  the  seed  are  not  on  very  moist  soil,  they  will  want 
some  irrigation;  but  if  on  sandy  and  moist  soil,  they  will  probably  not 
need  it.  If  the  weeds  grow  freely  it  may  become  necessary  to  hand- 
weed  the  rows  before  the  plants  will  show  themselves,  as  they  are  very 
delicate  and  tender  until  they  get  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  require 
careful  culture  and  a  clear  entrance  into  light.  When  once  fairly  out  of 
the  ground,  thej^  will  become  hard  and  strong  in  a  few  days. 

The  rows  will  now  require  to  be  cleaned  once  or  twice  a  month  with 
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a  cultivator  and  hoe  until  the  "weeds  cease  to  grow.  The  plants  in  good 
soil  Avill  make  an  average  growth  of  from  tlirce  to  four  feet  the  first 
season.  The  next  Spring,  or  when  one  year  old,  they  should  be  trans- 
planted in  the  hedge  and  cultivated  as  directed  below. 

COST   OF   SETTING   AND   CULTIVATING   THE    PLANTS. 

We  are  informed  that  plenty  of  one  year  old  plants  can  be  obtained 
now  for  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  or  enough  to  make  a  mile  of  hedge  for 
ninety  dollars.  It  will  cost  about  twenty  dollars  per  mile  to  prepare  the 
soil  and  the  plants,  and  about  fifty  dollars  to  keep  in  order  and  cultivate 
them  till  they  are  three  years  old.  At  this  age  the  hedge  will  turn  stock 
if  it  has  been  well  cared  for  and  cultivated.  This  is  certainly  the  cheap- 
est fence  that  can  be  made. in  this  country  by  over  fifty  per  cent;  and 
when  once  built,  as  we  remarked  before,  it  will  last  a  life  time;  while  it 
is  well  known  by  every  farmer  that  board  fences  go  to  decay  here,  under 
the  influence  of  our  extremely  wet  and  dry  seasons,  more  rapidly  than 
in  almost  any  other  country.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire 
to  set  out  hedge  fences  we  give  the  following  directions: 

PREPARATION    OF    GROUND, 

The  osage  orange  is  a  very  hardy  and  rapid  growing  shrub  or  tree. 
It  is  classed,  scientifically,  with  the  mulberrj-,  and  in  many  respects  is 
ver}^  similar  to  that  plant  or  tree.  It  will  grow  well  in  most  any  climate, 
and  will  stand  great  extremes  of  drought  and  wet.  The  usual  age  for 
transplanting  the  plants  from  the  nursery  to  the  hedge  is  one  year.  The 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be  well  and  deeply 
plowed  the  season  before  the  plants  .are  to  be  set  in  it  to  the  width  of 
from  eight  to  ten  feet.  Then  plowed  again  and  subsoiled  before  planting 
so  as  to  be  completely  j)ulverized. 

SETTING   THE   PLANTS. 

The  plants  should  be  carefully  taken  from  the  nursery,  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  and  the  tox>s  cut  off,  say  three  inches  above  the  roots.  A 
dee])  furrow  having  been  plowed  on  a  line  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set, 
stretch  a  cord,  with  knots  tied  in  it  every  six  inches;  then  sort  the 
j)lants  into  classes  so  that  those  of  a  uniform  size  may  be  set  together. 
Set  a  plant  at  each  knot  in  the  cord,  pressing  the  fine  dirt  comiDactly 
about  the  roots,  and  leaving  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  above  the  soil. 
Then  cultivate  thoroughly,  keeping  the  soil  avcII  stirred  and  weeds  down 
for  two  or  three  Summers,  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  naturally  with- 
out pruning. 

PLASHING. 

If  the  hedge  is  set  in  a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  grows  rapidly,  it 
should  be  "  plashed"  the  second  Spring  from  planting;  but  if  it  does  not 
grow  so  rapidly,  this  operation  should  be  delayed  until  the  third  Spring; 
or  perhaps  a  better  rule  would  be,  not  to  plash  until  the  hedge  will 
average  six  feet  high. 

The  old  system  of  cutting  back  every  year  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  previous  year's  cutting,  in  order  to  make  a  thick  growth  from  the 
ground  up,  has  been  abandoned  by  the  best  hedge  growers,  and  the 
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plashing  system,  to  obtain  the  same  object,  has  been  found  much  better 
and  move  etfectual,  and  it  is  attended  with  much  less  labor. 

To  plash  the  hedge,  begin  at  one  end  and  cut  the  first  plant  half  off, 
on  the  side  towards  the  next  plant  and  close  to  the  ground,  and  bind  it 
down  to  the  ground  in  a  line  with  the  hedge,  and  from  the  next  plant. 
Cut  the  next  in  the  same  way  and  la}' it  down  in  like  manner  on  the  first, 
and  BO  on,  twining  the  branches  together  so  as  to  keep  each  plant  laid 
down  as  near  in  a  horizontal  position  as  possible.  Each  stump  and  each 
bod}'  thus  laid  down  will  throw  out  shoots  all  along  the  hedge,  making 
a  perfect  network  of  canes  and  thorns  from  the  ground  up,  so  thick  that 
no  bird,  rabbit,  or  large  animal  can  get  through. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation,  the  hedge  can  be  trimmed  and  kept 
in  such  shape  thereafter  as  the  faacy  or  interest  of  the  owner  may 
suggest.  After  cutting  and  trimming  it  back  until  formed  into  as  strong 
and  good  shaped  hedge  as  may  be  desired,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  allow  it 
to  grow  up  pretty  high,  and  thus  answer  as  a  wind-breaker  and  a  fence 
at  the  same  time. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGES  FOR  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  jDlant  adheres  to  life,  and  its  ability,  like 
the  willow,  to  stand  without  injury  long  continued  overflows,  leads  the 
writer  to  believe  that  it  may  be  used  for  making  fences  in  the  tule  lands 
of  the  State;  of  course,  the  land  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  such 
hedges  will  have  to  be  plowed  and  kept  clear  from  tules,  so  as  to  prevent 
fires  from  destroying  them,  when  the  tules  are  dry  and  liable  to  burn. 

The  writer  intends  to  test  this  question  by  experiment  this  season,  and 
hopes  that  others  may  do  the  same;  for  if  the  idea  is  practical,  it  is  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  those  owning  land  bordering  and  extending  into 
the  tule. 

No  other  fence  can  be  made  in  these  lands  of  a  permanent  and  reliable 
character,  as  the  water  will  wash  out  the  posts  and  float  the  fence  away. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


By  THOMAS  M.  LO'GAN,  M.  D..  Meteorologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


coJ^T^^.!hto  t  f  R  "'^  "'Pf  *'  ^^'  Meteorologist  takes  occasion  to 
congiatulate  the  Board  upon  the  propitious  season  at  hand.  Althou-h 
at  the  present  writing  the  rains  are  far  from  being  over,  still  an  ample 
supply  has  a  read3^  fallen  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest  and  a  p^ospeTous 
year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  requisition  for  the  print  ng  it  this 
time  precludes  the  possibility  of  furnishing  as  completel}  as  is  des  rable 
the  tables  herewith  presented.  It  was  ?ur  design  to  compile  a  Ml 
record  o  all  the  different  points  in  the  State  whe're  observations  have 
been  made  the  present  year.  This  must,  however,  be  deferred  to  anothir 
year,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure  more  extended  benefit  from  the  "Signal  Service,"  our  branch 
of  the  agricultura  department  will  be  rendered  more  beneficial,  and  the 
husbandman  will  be  enabled  to  operate  with  certainty  in  the  field   o? 

gSd'th'l-lf  vVi'  ^*°^-\^^'l-^'h  heralds  itself  by  the  telegrVh 
Should  the  bill  Avhich  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate,  providinc.  L 
meteorological  observations  in  every  county,  become  a  law,\ve  wil'then 
be  possessed  01  the  much  needed  information  for  determining  The  rela 
tive  value  of  difterent  topographical  districts,  and  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  be^supphed  by  artificial  means  in  average  seasons. 

Ihe  Centra   Pacific  Eailroad  Company  have  shown  much  public  spirit 

renoi    oTJhe  St  J'T  "^^^'^  t't'^^I  T"^^'^^  ^^  '^''^  '^^'^  P^-t«d  in^the 
itlVr?        P  -^^^'".^  °^  ^^^^'^^^^  ^'^  ^^^Pi^e  the  following  table  of 

the  inche^  of  rain  at  various  points  from  August,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy,  to  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one^ 
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Summit I      7,017 

Cisco j      5,939 

Emigrant  Gap 5,230 

Alta !      3,612 

Coiiax 

Auburn 

Eoeklin 

Cliico 

Marj^sville  . 
Sacramento 
Stocicton  .... 
Modesto 


34.50 

33.00 

31.50 

28.00 

31.00 

17.50 

10.00 

17.75 

6.75 

8.50 

4.75 

2.25 


In  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  rainfall  which  is  observed  as  we  descend 
from  the  Summit  to  Modesto,  there  are  two  decided  interruptions;  one 
at  Alta,  and  the  other  at  Chico.  As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  moun- 
tains against  which  the  rainclouds  are  blown  from  the  ocean,  the  more 
rain  is  precipitated  on  their  western  slope,  while  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
the  short  distance  between  the  Summit  and  Reno,  at  an  elevation  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  where  the  rainfall  was  one  foot 
two  and  a  quarter  inches,  we  find  a  much  more  abrupt  decrease,  amount- 
ing to  about  thirty-two  inches.  The  difference  of  eleven  inches  between 
Chico  and  Marysville,  at  the  same  elevation,  in  the  same  large  open  valley, 
only  forty-five  miles  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  fi-om  the  ocean, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  can  onl}'  be  accounted  for  by  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Buttes  to  the  latter  place.  It  will  be  noticed  that  from 
Eocklin  to  Alta,  on  the  foothills,  sutficient  rain  for  all  agricultural  pur- 
poses fell  this  3'ear  (eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}''),  which  was  a  j'car 
of  comparat've  drought.  The  farmers  of  the  valleys  were  dried  out 
then,  while  in  many  jdaces  they  were  almost  drowned  out  by  the  floods 
of  this  year.  From  these  drawbacks,  as  well  as  from  that  of  frost,  the 
foothills  are  almost  free.  Crops,  particularly  grapes,  are  always  cer- 
tain, let  the  rainfall  be  ever  so  short  elsewhere. 

We  are  indebted  to  Chief  Engineer  Montague,  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Eailroad,  for  the  following  additional  statistics,  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin,  of  the  rainfall  at  the  various  stations  of  the  (central  Pacific, 
California  Pacific,  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific,  California  and  Oregon, 
and  San  Joaquin  Valley  (branch  Central  Pacific)  Eailroads,  in  the  yeai's 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
These  statistics  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  stock  raisers  and  agri- 
culturists,  indicating  as  they  do  the  localities  where  moisture  is  scarce 
or  plenty. 
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STATIONS. 


San  Francisco, 
Niles 


Central  Pacific  Railroad. 


1870. 


*Livermore 
Ellis 


14.47 
2.05 


Stockton  .... 
Saci'amento 

Eocklin 

Auburn 

Colfax 


Alta  (report  for  December,  1871  "wanting) 
immigrant  Gap  (instruments  burned  ^"    '^" 


no  report  since). 
Cisco 


in  August,  1871; 


Summit 

*Truckee  

*Boca 

*Eeno 

Wads  worth 

Hot  Springs 

*Brown's 

*Humboldt 

*Winnemucca 

Iron  Point 

*Battle  Mountain. 

*Beowawe  

Carlin 

Elko 

Halleck 

Wells 

Cedar 

*Toano  

*Tenace 

*Promontorj 

Corinne 

Ogden 


4.53 

6.02 
10.07 
15.58 
21.33 
31.49 

22.48 
25.81 
31.90 
17.69 
7.73 
1.79 
3.27 
6.32 
1.61 
7.16 
6.26 
9.57 
2.13 
1.98 
2.21 
4.96 
7.35 
9.55 


Marysville. 
Chico 


California  and  Oregon  Branch. 


MiHe^s^Eanch^'''"*  ^''''  ^o^ember  andDecember/isn) 


4.15 
1.53 
12.52 
7.59 
5.22 


Modesto  .... 
Chowchilla. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch. 


California  Pacific. 
Davisville  (only  established  Novemb 
months  report  ojajj) 


er  1,  1871:   two 


1871. 


23.12 
18.13 
17.80 
13.12 
15.62 
18.26 
20.53 
33.94 
37.16 
14.08 

20.35 

56.69 

60.29 

30.84 

16.87 

4.56 

4.04 

5.41 

4.65 

10.94 

6.71 

5.64 

4.01 

4.24 

5.57 

5.22 

7.51 

9.44 

3.45 

4.66 

3.37 

15.81 

14.39 

9.46 


13.17 

22.58 

6.74 

14.30 


7.98 
9.60 


12.75 
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STATIONS. 

1870. 

1871. 

Fairfield  (only  established   November  1,  1871; 
months  report  only^ 

two 

18.51 

Sa7i  Francisco  and  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Petaluma  (only  established  iN'ovember  1,  1871; 

months  report  only) 

two 

15.60 

Healdsburg  (only  established  November  1,  1871; 
months  report  only") 

two 

23.16 

The  reports  for  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  (with  the  exception  of 
San  Fz-ancisco  and  Sacramento)  ai-e  for  the  last  eleven  months  only.  In 
regions  where  snow  fell  the  snow  was  reduced  to  a  rain  basis.  Where 
asterisks  are  attached,  one  or  more  month's  reports  were  mislaid  or  a're 
wanting. 

Nearly  all  of  the  railroad  stations  between  Eeno  and  Promontory  are 
on  plains,  and  the  rainfall  is  generally  at  least  one  half  lighter  at  them 
than  on  the  adjacent  mountains  and  valleys. 
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Transactions  of  the 


itie't  mTv  r  oltin?/f  '^"  ?i^'''"'  '^''^^'''  ^^^"^^"^^  ^f  ^^-t-i^  local- 
ities maj  be  obtained  Irom  thus  comparative  table  of  meteorolotnfol 
results  ui  twenty-seven  stations  in  the  Pacific  States:         ^^^^orological 


STATIO]S'S. 


H5C 


TEMPERATURE. 


w 


o 


W 


2  >= 


Fort  Yuma i      joq 

San  Diego .■.■.■;.■;;"!      150 

JMonterej' I      240 

f"'t-^^iiier .■;:::;: I  402 

ban  iTancisco 22 

Eenicia '..'.'.'.\      183 

Sacramento '..'.'.'.'.\        54 

FortKeadinc. i"::!      g^J 

4"'°''?;-V, i  7,468 

Hope  Valley )  7  qss 

Stiawbeny  Valley i  5,'710 

X 01 1  Jones '  9^70 

Astoria en 

ort  Unord j        59 

Red  Dog  (Nevada  Co.) !!!.'!."!."!!!    2  900 

Nevada ,  9qoq 

Shingle  Springs  (El  DoiadoC'o!)^  lUsO 

Vacaville  (Solano  Co.) : 

Stockton 23 

Niles '..'.'.".'.'.'!'""         87 

Livermore ".■.■.■.■.■."."!      485 

Ch>co :      150 

Auburn i  q«-> 

r^    ij.  X.oOo 

Coliax o  492 

Reno !."..".'.!".!!!! I  I'm 

Santa  Barbara '300 


32.43 

32,42 

36.36 

37.00 

37.48 

c8.08 

38.31 

39.12 

40.31 

88.19 

38.47 

88.49 

41.36 

46.11 

42.44 

39.18 

39.18 


38.20 
37.37 
37.15 
37.27 
39.46 
38.57 
39.03 
39.3] 
34.31 


114.36 
117.14 
121.52 
119.40 
122.27 
120.14 
121.29 
121.42 
122.05 
119.00 
119.54 
120.07 
122.52 
123.48 
124.29 
120.47 
120.52 


122.00 
121.14 
121.52 
121.26 
121.50 
121.02 
120.55 
119.49 
119.38 


92.0 
74.0 
59.0 
90.0 
78.0 
80.0 
94.0 
90.0 
83.0 
82.0 
61.0 
69.0 
71.0 
62.0 
61.0 


72.0 


86.0 
91.0 
72.0 
86.7 
92.3 
91.0 
91.7 
82.0 
92.0 


56.0 
52.0 
50.0 
47.0 
37.0 
44.0 
32.0 
38.0 
44.0 
20.0 
11.0 
24.0 
31.0 
39.0 
46.0 


45.0 


37.0 
41.0 
41.3 
39.0 
37.0 
;^4.3 
33.3 
18.0 
42.0 


36.0 
22.0 
09.0 
43.0 
41.0 
36.0 
62.0 
52.0 
39.0 
62.0 
40.0 
35.0 
40.0 
23.0 
15.0 


74.00 
.  62.00 
55.00 
66.00 
56.40 
59.12 
60.25 
63.32 
62.09 
52.00 
40.00 
51.00 
51.40 
50.20 
53.62 


27.0 


49.0 
50.0 
30.7 
47.7 
55.3 
56.7 
58.4 
64,0 
50.0 


55.75 


53,25 
66,03 
56.06 
62.89 
64.67 
62.75 
62.66 
50.00 
60.20 


3.24 
10.43 
12.20 
24.51 
23.50 
22.86 
20.06 

""29!02 


16.77 
86.35 
71.63 
83,30 

"5O.BO 

24.18 

4,75 

7.45 

6.20 

17.65 

17.55 

30.80 

2.31 

15.00 


Sa^it.en"r'ii^l'?h?'f '  '"^^'^  ''^  '!''  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^an  Francisco  and 
Daciamento   Since  the  American  settlement  of  the  State    beino-  renrp 

do  f  sLuirri  :  ten^'^^Vb"'  ^"^^^•^°^'  '^^''^y  elim:.J:s  'ar^wSrthf  o" 
establish,  I  tb.    '  "'"^^°"-,    There  appears  to  be  one  fact  of  much  value 

tfe  an  int  ot  f-^''  ^n"  '»'  '^  ''  '1'  '  ^""'"'"^  correspondence  between 
tde  amount  ol  lam  ialhng  betore  the  first  of  January  of  each  season 

ihe  av4:r  Ts  fo;  in  t''^  ^/■^---•d-  Thus,  if  the'rainl^dl  is  belo^ 
tne  aveiage,  as  for  instance  m  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-three  and 
eghteen   hundred  and  sixty-four,   before  the  first  of  JanSry    it  tfl 

he  fi'rstl'J^mi^r v'"""^''-  w'  °^  '^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^d'  ''  -^-^-^  befb  4 
III  Tv    1      -^f ^'''^^^'^'  ^« ^"  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  eighteen 

q  nt  V  Xin':;T„r  f 'f'  W^^^'  ""^'-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  proportion  ^sibse 
quentlj  .     lias  ng  our  calculations  on  this  standard,  we  may  then  expect 

according  to  the  above  data,  at  least  six  inches  more  of  rain  durin^  the 
?ou;  ^nd  a  tff'rT  "?°°.'  "'"'l"^^^  ^^-^"S-  up  the  total  to  twenty! 
make  a  not  o^  tb?J  "T^y'^r.  ^T^''"  ^^^'  agricultural  friends  will 
make  a  note  of  this,  and  regulate  their  operations  accordingly. 
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CENSUS    STATISTICS. 


Transactions  of  the 


CEJfSUS    STATISTICS    FOR    1870. 

Office  United  States  Marshal  >v 

FOR  THE  District  of  California,  l 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1871.  J 

"""Vacrlneftr'    ^^™^-^^-^   ^^^retary   State  Board  of   Agriculture, 

^^^^.^^^:ri:r;::;'^      ^  ^--  the  honov  to  fo. 

the  late  eiumeration  of  ^th^State  m3'V?"1  ''"''''  ^'^  ''^"'-^ted  from 
t^on,  by  my  Chief  AssistanH^Kl  DeZy  ot  SnT-  '7  "^'^  '^^'''■ 
Esquire.     It  will  be  observed  tlitthi.Ki       ^, '^^isties,  H.  C.  Bennett, 
It  is  not  mv  purpose  now  to  ilnUv.^  '^'^\  ^'^  ""'^^""^  ^br  reference 
tural  resources  of  SlifZh   or  ^o,  f !  ''''^'  ^'''^■^^'  ^^P°^^  ^he  agricul- 

followingfio-ures      MrBem^,tt^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ent  up?n  the 

aration  Ibr  the  press  a  voh.n  f.  '  ^''^     ^""''^  ^°^  i^  course  of  prep- 

of  eighteen  hun^dz^d  aZfseTentrXr^-  '^''  ''^'''^'  P°^^^^  ^^  the  clnsu^. 
receive  the  merit  thej  desen  f  ^'  ^'"^  ''''''  ^^^'^^^itural  interests  will 

an^s^i^lr^i^t^thetr^'"^'  -^^  '\'  ^-^-  ^^^^een  hundred 
that  the  qmxnti^l  ther  "n  4^^^^^^^^^^  ''^^'^  '' !'  ^^^^««-T  to  state 

and  vinei-rower's  who  male  wLo"t-l!^^,^^^  by  farmers 

wme  made  by  those  who  purchase  cvanl.  n.  T  °''  ^'"''^y^'-^^-  The 
under  the  held  of  -3Ianufrctui?''^,?f«  T  ^^'^^.^^^^''^terials  is  entered 
juice.  By  comparing  the  nuun  Hv  nfJ  '°  ?^'V'^'  ^^''^^^  ^-rom  grape 
the  ,,,,^,3.  ,/  spires' mar  ft^,^  ^^Tt^tt  '^irr^f  ^^^^  4' 
total  quantity  of  wine  mndc  H„,f„,,  ••',?'  ,'"  I^e 'ouncl  that  the 
exceeded  thr'ee  niillUn  ,"l?ons  In®,.f,;^,  ''"'J  '^'i'"'''"''  "■'''  "o^"^"/ 
enumeratedinthetablefhefbTowir,!.  y  '5  '"  *'"'  ™™"^  products 
agricultural  products  of  the  S(a?rSf       w    "'1°  P^Pcrly  belong  to  the 

Fresno  Cointj-  nroduced  nearlv  g,f'g'"^<=",  hundred  and  seventy: 
prodned  thirtj-  LL,  r^Lfd^by  JlnSs"  G^ry'  '°'""'-     ^»  »'^«°  ^l- 

dre4tL''rtrdoi&X':;?he™'"^  "'^''^  *"—•  »-»  >^™- 
dollars;  wortll  and  AinadTtVelte  tSaTdoTr'  '"™,^^-  *''°™»'' 
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tor  the  year  exceeded  forty.flvrt^^LTand^doll™'"'  °'  "^^  ''"^'^^  ^o™ 

beaut:n;L"vIri'ro  refcSSstoXced"'  '",7^^"^  >'°-<"  "^  -«'- 
gate  reaching  above  seven  tndredholrd'r' ''''r*"^' '.''^  "'SS''^- 

cents  perpound,  equal  to  twe„ty.eigtthou™d^I|h,r:'  ™'"'''  "*  '°" 
amount-at  least  five  thoSsaud  dollars.        '"""  P™''""''''  ""  additional 
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Monterey  produced  one  hundred  tons  of  sorghum  sugar  cane,  valued 
at  eighteen  hundred  doHars. 

InSanta  Barbara  County  was  gathered  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  Avild  mustard,  whilst  several  other  of  the  southern  counties 
yielded  considerable  quantities;  and  it  is  estimated  the  aggregate  value 
of  this  crop  alone  reached  the  astounding  figures  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

Monterey  County  produced  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
bushels  of  English  mustard  seed,  valued  at  nearly  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

Mariposa  produced  two  thousand  pounds  of  mohair  from  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Angora  goats. 

It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  marketable 
crops  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  products  during  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy  exceeded  the  sum  of  sixty  million  dollars.  This  val- 
uation is  not  based  on  export  values,  but  on  the  prices  paid  to  producers. 

For  instance,  the  value  of  the  fruits  sold,  according  to  the  table,  was 
only  one  million  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen dollars;  but  before  the  fruit  reached  the  consumer  the  value  had 
more  than  quadrupled  by  exjDenses  of  transportation,  packages,  dealers' 
profits,  and  agents'  commissions. 

The  statistics  given  in  the  table  pertaining  to  the  County  of  Napa  are 
only  partial;  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  undersigned  pre- 
vented full  justice  being  done  in  the  enumeration  of  that  county. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  GOUYEENEUE  MOEEIS, 

United  States  Marshal. 
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Transactions  of  the 


POPULATIOiSr    OF    CALIFORNIA,    BY    COU:t^TIES. 

Official  Statement  of  the  Population  of  the  State  of  California,  by  Counties, 
and  San  Francisco,  by  Wards,  according  to  the  m>ith  Cemus.  Fiu^ 
t'cfdTlUZf"^^^^^  '^''"  ^"^''^  ^'^a^e.il/ar6AaUo  the  Stc^e 


CorrNTiEs. 


Alameda 

Al^jine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  ]Srorte '., 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  

Humboldt 

ii^yo 

Kern 

Klamath 

Dake I      2'f)(TQ 

-uassen 1  3'^7 


24,237 

685 

9,582 

11,403 
8,895 
6,165 
8,461 
2,022 

10,309 
6,336 
6,140 
1,956 
2,925 
1,674 


Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino  .. 

Merced 

Mono 

Monterey  .... 

Napa 

Nevada 


15,309 
6,903 
4,572 
7,545 

2,807 

430 

9,876 

7,163 

19,134 


JJacer 11^357 


Plumas 

Sacramento , 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara , 

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta 

Sierra  


4,489 

26,830 

3,988 

4,951 

149,473 

21,050 

4,772 

6,635 

7,784 

26,246 

8,743 

4,173 

5,619 

6,848 

.  16,871 

Sonoma ig^gig 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare '.."V 

Tuolumne 

Yolo "" 

Yuba 


you. 
Solano.... 


6,499 
5,030 
3,587 
3,213 
4,521 
8,150 
9,899 
10,851 

Total 560,223 
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Population  or  San  Francisco,  by  Wards. 


Wards, 


First  Ward... 
Second  Ward 
Third  Ward... 
Fourtli  Ward. 
Fifth  Ward... 
Sixth  Ward... 


Popul'n. 


10,767 

11,831 

2,964 

16,555 

2,813 
9,400 


Wards. 


Seventh  Ward... 
Eighth  Ward  ... 

Ninth  Ward  

Tenth  Ward 

Eleventh  Ward 
Twelfth  Ward  . 


Total. 


Popul'n. 


10,379 
16,503 
10,689 
22,325 
22,666 
12,581 


149,473 


Office  V.  S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of  California,  \ 
San  Francisco,  January  1st,  1872.  _[ 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  table  is  a  true  copy  of  the  official 
returns  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  California  as  furnished  me 
from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census  at  Washington.. 

WILLIAM    GOUYEENEUE   MOEEIS, 

United  States  Marshal. 
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AH^rUAL    MEETIS"G 


STATE   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY  FOR  1872 


BEING   THE    EIGHTEENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  eig'hteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  took 
place  Jauuaiy  24th,  at  the  Pavilion.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  the 
members,  not  onh'  from  Sacramento  and  vicinity,  but  from  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great  harmony  and 
unanimity  of  feeling. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Charles  F.  Eeed.  He  announced  that  the  business  in  order 
before  the  Society  was  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  the  election  of  a 
President  and  three  Trustees.  The  first  thing  in  order,  he  remarked, 
was  the  reading  of  the  annual  minutes,  which  would  now  take  place. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  commenced  reading,  when  Senator  Lewis 
moved  that  the  further  reading  be  dispensed  Avith,  which  motion  was 
carried. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  would  be  the 

REPORT    OP   THE   BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS. 

The   Secretary  commenced  the  reading  of  the  report,  when  it  was 
moved  that  its  further  reading  be  dispensed  with.     Motion  adopted. 
[The  report  in  full  will  be  found  on  page  three.] 

GENERAL   BUSINESS. 

Dr.  Harkness  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  b}^  the 
Chair  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  financial  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

It  was  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  committee  be  composed  of 
three  members  instead  of  five.     Carried. 

The  President  announced  as  the  committee,  Dr.  Harkness,  L.  A.  Upson, 
and  John  H.  Carroll. 

Dr.  Harkness  stated  that  he  must  decline  acting  on  the  committee. 

The  President  said  he  would  name  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Harkness,  Mar- 
£\i8  D.  Boruck,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Boruck  declined,  when  the  President  ajjpointed  in  his  place  Sen- 
ator Perkins,  of  Butte. 
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The  President  then  remnrkcd  that  he  had  intended  to  call  for  the  cre- 
dentials of  members  residing  outside  of  Sacramento,  and  would  do  so 
now.  He  would  request  members  of  the  Society  from  other  parts  of 
the  State  to  pass  in  their  credentials. 

The  credentials  of  the  members  were  presented  as  follows: 

Siskiyou — Senator  Irwin,  J.  K.  Luttreil. 

Sononia  and  Marin — H.  L.  Weston,  F.  W.  Lougee,  Lee  Elsworth,  H, 
]N".  Hinshaw. 

Santa  Clara— AY.  C.  Wilson,  James  P.  Sargent,  11.  W.  Frank,  C.  Maclay. 

Upper  Sacramento  District— G.  C.  Perkins,  W.  i^.  De  Haven,  E.  Hallet. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Society— George  West,  T.  K.  Hook, 
George  S.  Evans. 

Northern  District  Agricultural  Society — Honorable  C.  Kent. 

Ba}^  District  Agricultural  Society — Honorable  John  Boirsrs,  F  A 
Miller.  ^^  ' 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  members  to  the  reading  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  following  communication  froni'^the 

DEPARTMENT    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C.  December  20th,  1871. 
I.  N.  HoAG,  Sacramento,  California: 

_  Dear  Sir:  By  the  Act  of  the  second  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  Congress  donated  to  the  several  States  a  portion  of  the  public 
lands,  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Agricultural  Colleges,  thereby  evincing  a  purpose  to  promote  that  great 
interest  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  respective  States.  Many 
colleges  have  been  and  doubtless  many  more  will  be  established.  State 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Boards  of  Agriculture  have 
been  established  by  law  in  many  States.  A  correspondence  and  consul- 
tation between  fri-ends  of  these  interests  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  Convention  of  Delegates  representing  them,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring upon  subjects  of  mutual  interests,  would  promote  the  good  of 
all._  It  has  been  suggested  that  I  take  the  responsibility  of  initiating 
such  a  meeting.  I  therefore  propose  that  each  Agricultural  College, 
State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  depute  two  Delegates  to  meet  in  Convention  at  the  City 
of  Washington  on  Thursday,  the  liftecnth  of  February  next,  to  take 
such  action  regarding  the  interests  of  agriculture  as  they  mav  deem 
expedient. 

I  am,  xery  respectfully, 

FEEDEIUCK  WATTS,  Commissioner. 

Captain  Haynie  moved  that  the  Society  elect  two  Delegates  to  the 
Convention  spoken  of 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

L.  A.  Upson  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  just  passed,  for  the  purpose 
of^having  the  subject  matter  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  motion  was  reconsidered,  and  it  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Upson 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  two  Delegates. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

52 
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The  President  then  presented  to  the  meeting  a  communication  from 
the 

SIGNAL   OFFICE   AT   "WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  January  13th. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Sacramento,  California: 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  I  have  the 
honor  to  acknowledge  and  answer  your  communication  to  him  of  the 
twenty  seventh  ultimo.  This  office  is  much  gratified  at  the  commenda- 
tion of  its  labors  expressed  by  yon,  and  is  very  desirous  to  establish 
more  stations  on  the  Pacific  slope  with  reference  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  system  of  observation,  rej^ort,  and  forecast  for  that  region.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  is  such  that  curtail- 
ment rather  than  expansion  will  become  necessary  without  special 
action  of  Congress.  What  is  now  done  is  the  utmost  possible  with  the 
means  given.  There  Avill  be  no  difficulty  about  the  occupancy  of  any 
necessary  stations,  provided  the  Secretary  of  War  be  authorized  to  use 
sufficient  force  and  Congress  will  furnish  the  necessary  money  to  meet 
the  really  economical  cost.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  representation  from 
your  Board,  with  petitions  from  corporate  bodies  and  prominent  citi- 
zens, addressed  to  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  representing 
the  parties  interested,  and  other  j^etitions  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  cover  of  this  office,  would  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the 
object  desired. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

GAEEICK  MALLEEY, 

Captain  and  Brevet  Lieutenant    Colonel  United   States  Army,  Acting 
Signal  Officer  and  Assistant. 

Dr.  Logan  said: 

Mr.  President:  The  letter  which  has  just  been  read  by  our  Secretary 
is  the  result,  as  jou  have  been  informed,  of  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  by  your  Committee  on  the  Signal  Service,  of  which  committee  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  a  member.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consume  the 
valuable  time  of  the  meeting  in  discussing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  extensive  establishment  of  this  important  arm  of  the  agri- 
cultural department — they  are  patent,  and  have  been  recognized  and 
ajDpreciated  by  the  whole  community.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  offer  in 
lieu  of  a  report  from  the  committee  I  represent  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution: 

Whereas,  From  the  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Signal  Service  in  predicting  storms  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  evident 
that  additional  benefits  may  be  secured  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
stations;  therefore, 

,  Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  memo- 
rialize Congress  urging  the  necessary  appropriations  for  such  increase 
of  stations,  and  that  proper  representatioPaS  be  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  favor  of  one  of  these  stations  being  located  at  Sacramento — it 
being  a  central  point,  both  geographically  and  climatically. 
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Senator  Minis  moved  tLiat  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Secretary  Hoag  then  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  was 
the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Society. 

Senator  Lewis  moved  that  the  election  be  conducted  by  ballot  and  two 
Tellers  be  selected. 

J.  H.  Carroll  here  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  State  Agricultural  Society  fully  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  having  the  products  of  our  State  in  all  the  departments  of  indus- 
try rejiresented  at  the  World's  or  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three;  and,  whereas,  for  want  of  proper 
countenance  and  assistance  from  the  State  Government  we  were  but 
poorly  represented  at  the  International  Exposition  held  in  Paris  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  earnestly  recommend  the  Legislature  to 
make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  assist  in  securing  a  creditable  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  Vienna  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
and  also  to  appoint  proper  Commissioners  to  see  that  such  products  are 
well  displayed,  and  to  report  on  the  exhibition  generally. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  announced  as  Tellers,  L.  Powers  and  C.  H.  Eoss. 

dominations  were  called  for  and  Frank  S.  Malone  nominated  Charles 
F.  Eeed,  and  moved  that  his  election  be  made  unanimous. 

Senator  Minis  seconded  the  nomination,  and  moved  that  he  be  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation. 

Senator  Lewis  being  in  the  chair,  F.  S.  Malone  suggested  that  the  Sec- 
retary cast  the  full  vote  of  the  Society. 

The  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  deposited  the  vote  and  the  Chairman.  Senator  Lewis, 
declared  that  C.  F.  Pieed  was  elected  President. 

It  was  then  announced  by  the  Chair  that  the  next  business  in  order 
was  the  election  of  three  Directors  in  the  place  of  Edgar  Mills,  Eobert 
Hamilton,  and  C.  T.  Vv^heeler. 

M.  D.  Boruck  moved  that  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  Board  be 
read,  which  was  done  b}^  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Lewis  put  in  nomination  Messrs.  Mills,  Hamilton  and  Wheeler, 
and  remarked  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  acted  in  concert  with  these 
gentlemen,  and  he  looked  upon  their  presence  at  the  Board  as  almost 
indispensable. 

M.  D.  Boruck  inquired  how  many  of  the  Directors  were  from  Sacra- 
mento, and  the  answer  was  made  from  the  Chair,  four. 

The  President  announced  that  the  nominations  were  now  closed. 

Dr.  Montgomery  here  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast 
the  vote  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

Motion  adopted. 

The  Secretary  cast  the  vote,  and  the  President  declared  that  Edgar 
Mills,  C.  T.  Wheeler,  and  Eobert  Hamilton  were  elected  Directors  of  the 
Board  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

It  was  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  would  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  instead  of  to  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  its  gen- 
eral business  was  transacted. 

Notice  was  given  that  the   Delegates  to  the  different  Agricultural 
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Societies  in  the  State  in  attendance  at  this  meetini,^  convene  that  even- 
ing m  the  Secretary's  office  in  the  Pavilion  lor  the  purpose  of  takin.>- 
action  upon  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  askin-  fo? 
appropriation  to  aid  the  several  District  and  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


FIRST  MEETIISTG   OF  THE   Is'EW  BOARD. 

Sacramento,  January  24th,  1872. 

The  Board  met  at  the  call  of  the  President. 

Present-Directors  Lewis,  Hamilton,  3Iills,  Carey,  Covey,  Younger, 
Wheeler,  and  Coleman.  ^     ' 

On  motion,  Colonel  Younger  and  Secretaries  Hoag  and  Beck  were 
appointed  to  meet  the  Delegates  from  the  other  Agricultural  Societies  at 
tne  Pavilion,  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 

On  motion,  President  Eeed,  Colonel  Lewis,  and  Air.  Carey  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  the  necessarv  appropriation  from  the 
Legislature. 

Colonel  Younger  ^vas  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  toward 
detraymg  his  traveling  expenses  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

Benjamin  E.  Harris  and  his  horse  Eegulator  were  suspended  for  non- 
payment of  entry  money.  . 

The  President  appointed  as  a  committee  to  revise  the  premium  list 
Colonel  lounger  and  3Ir.  Carey,  to  which  was  added  the  President 

President  Eeed,  Directors  Covey,  Mills,  and  Hamilton  were  appointed 
a  committee  on  the  speed  programme. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  President  Eeed  for  his  very 
efficient  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  deliver  the  gold  medal  in  the  second 
department  as  awarded  by  the  committee. 

On  motion,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Treasurer,  and  E 
1.  Brown  was  unanimouslj'  elected. 

Eobert  Beck  was  elected  Secretary  unanimously. 

I.  ]S".  Hoag  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  unanimously 

Senator  C.  Coleand  A  A.  Sargent  were  elected  Delegates  to  represent 
the  State  Society  in  the  JSTational  Convention. 

The  following  was  then  offered  and  adopted: 

_  Whereas,  The  rapid  strides  being  made  by  the  Eminre  of  Japan  in 
civilization  arrests  our  attention  and  challenges  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world;  and,  whereas,  there  are  representatives  of  that  empire 
now  in  our  State  engaged  in  studying  agriculture  and  stock  raising: 
theretore,  be  it  ^ 

liesolve J,  That  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, appreciating  as  well  the  advantages  to  grow  out  of  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  with  the  Japanese  Empire  as  the  duty  we,  as  Amer- 
icans, owe  to  a  great  and  progressive  people  struggling  with  a  will  and 
emulation  never  before  known  for  a  high  civilization,  offer  our  services 
to  them  in  every  Way  that  will  be  conducive  to  their  interests 
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NOTES    UPON    CALIFORNIA    PRODUCTS, 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  AMEEICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EICHMOND. 


BY    DR.    J.    STRENTZEL. 


Numerous  books  and  innumerable  newspajjer  articles  have  from  time 
to  time  heralded  to  the  world  the  wonderful  resources  of  California,  the 
prolific  and  mammoth  g-rowth  of  its  forest  trees,  gigantic  pum^Dkins, 
hefty  pears,  and  luscious  grapes,  so  that  but  little  more  on  that  scope 
remains  to  be  said.  Otherwise,  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  every 
terraculturist  repeated!}'  to  dwell  upon  the  conditions  favorable  to  the 
development  of  those  products;  to  unravel  the  mooted  points  regarding 
the  culture  of  our  fruits,  and  decide  upon  their  adaptability  to  diiferent 
sections  of  the  countrj';  and  finally,  to  relate,  compare,  and  comj)ile  the 
individual  efforts  and  experiences. 

Favored  by  a  most  genial  climate  and  a  virgin  soil  rich  in  all  the 
elements  of  plant  food,  the  first  seeds  here  given  to  the  earth  grew  up 
luxuriantly,  amply  rewarding  the  labors  of  the  cultuj-ist.  Still,  at  the 
threshold  of  our  efforts,  we  were  controverted  by  the  advocates  of  deep 
and  of  shallow  plowing,  or  even  trenching,  as  a  preliminary  operation 
to  planting.  The  conviction  here  appears  to  be  settled,  that  a  deep, 
mellow,  and  friable  soil  will  do  with  less  plowing;  but  heavy,  adhesive 
clays  cannot  be  worked  too  much,  provided  the  soil  is  well  stirred  but 
not  turned  over  to  a  great  depth  nor  left  too  flaky,  but  well  pulverized 
and  compressed.  In  this  during  six  months  rainless  climate,  if  the  soil 
is  well  pulverized,  corn,  beans,  and  many  vegetables  are  raised  success- 
fully without  a  drop  of  water,  and  fruit  trees  develop  thriftily.  Some 
ascribe  this  to  capillary  attraction  of  moisture  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  others,  with  better  reason,  to  the  known  processes  of  condensa- 
tion. With  twenty  inches  of  yearl}'-  rainfall  favorably  distributed,  all 
grain  and  fruits  yield  abundant  crops.  Still,  judicious  irrigation  would 
enable  us  to  grow  perpetual  crops  during  the  year,  and  also,*if  applied 
early  in  the  season,  would  improve  the  size  and  juiciness  of  our  fruits 
without  deteriorating  their  keeping  qualities.  Newly  transplanted  trees 
can  gain  by  irrigation  in  one  tjhe  growth  of  three  seasons. 
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Irrigation,  so  ■well  understood  by  the  ancients,  but  neglected  under 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  begins  to  receive  that  attention  com- 
mensurate to  its  importance  for  Calitbrjiia.  To  prevent  and  repair 
"waste  is  an  incontroverted  axiom  in  agriculture.  Still,  there  is  but 
little  done  with  us  to  utilize  the  most  valuable  jDart  of  our  surface  soil, 
or  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  heavy  rains  and  overflow.  Millions 
of  acres  of  the  richest  soil,  now  Ij'ing  barren  or  with  only  scanty  vege- 
tation, are  waiting  for  the  vivifying  flow  over  their  surface  of  the  super- 
abundant waters  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  their 
tributaries,  to  fill  the  granaries  of  the  world;  and  the  overflowed  or  tule 
land  at  the  conjunction  of  those  rivers,  if  reclaimed,  would  surpass  in 
abundance  and  variety  of  products  the  famous  delta  of  the  Nile.  The 
work  of  reclaiming  these  tule  lands  is  prosecuted  most  energetically; 
and  the  facility  of  its  accomplishment,  and  the  success  already  achieved 
in  raising  bounteous  and  luxuriant  crops,  surpasses  the  most  hopeful 
anticipations.  Their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  localit}'  being  exempt 
from  miasmatic  diseases.  They  are  subject  to  public  entry  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  the  proceeds  are  disbursed  for  their 
reclamation.  Here  are  homes  for  the  asking,  in  the  future  Holland  of 
the  Pacific — the  most  valuable,  the  most  highly  to  be  prized  land  in 
California! 

The  .tap  root  was  another  source  of  botheration,  until  by  digging, 
observing,  and  comparing — following  up  several  roots  through  many 
yards  of  gopher  holes,  some  by  a  circuitous  route  of  over  forty  feet  into 
a  well,  and  others  about  the  cellar — I  concluded  that  it  was  Avicked  to 
curtail  that  appendage.  It  was  opposing  the  instinct  of  nature  by  a 
contracted  spirit;  besides,  it  was  fighting  a  shadow.  All  the  trees  I 
ever  bought  had  a  superabundance  of  top,  but  scanty  taps. 

In  my  first  efforts  at  horticulture,  I  was  forcibly  impressed,  while  con- 
templating the  promising  fruit  buds  on  my  yearling  jjeach  trees,  that  to 
secure  peaches  for  next  season  I  certainly  should  not  whittle  up  my 
darlings  into  fashionable  standards,  so  I  contented  myself  with  pinch- 
ing oft' the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  have  invariably  followed  the  practice 
since  with  profit,  though  often  mortified  by  the  remark  of  Eastern 
visitors,  that  "  The  trees  looked  unnatural."  Low-branched  fruit  trees 
shade  the  ground,  protect  the  stem  from  injury  and  sun  scald,  and 
reduce  the  expense  of  pruning  and  gathering  fruit  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Our  pi'otracted  dry  season,  bright  skies,  and  high  temperature,  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  fruit  buds,  hence  our  fruit  trees  are 
weakened  in  their  physique  by  overbearing;  and  if  to  this  is  added 
insufficient  moisture,  close  planting,  and  neglect  in  pruning,  they  soon 
fail.  The  advice  holds  good,  to  follow  the  renovating  system  of  pruning 
by  shortening  in  the  branches,  thinning  out  the  fruit,  clean  culture,  and 
shading  the  trunk.  There  is  a  needless  apprehension  with  some,  that 
covering  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  with  a  wash  composed  of  clay,  lime, 
and  ashes,  which  is  otherwise  very  serviceable  to  protect  the  stem  from 
manifold  injuries,  would  obstruct  the  pores  of  the  bark,  to  which  they 
ascribe  the  office  of  lungs.  Having  had  occasion  to  apply  such  a  mix- 
ture some  seven  years  ago,  I  observe  the  good  eftects  of  that  application 
to  this  day.  The  once  painted  bark  of  those  trees  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  healthy  looking,  while  the  bai'k  above  has  a  dull  appeai'ance  and  is 
covered  moi;e  or  less  with  moss. 

There  is  considerable  difference  here  in  the  season  of  the  ripening  of 
many  varieties  of  fruit;  some  late  Winter  varieties  getting  mellow  in 
the  Fall;  but  it  depends  entirely  on  the  location,  influenced  by  the  aspeet 
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of  the  ground,  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  temperature,  and  is  not  gen- 
eral; hence  our  markets  are  supplied  for  many  months  with  a  given 
variety  of  fruit  in  all  stages  of  ripeness.  From  the  same  cause  there  is 
also  a  great  ditfereuce  (undoubtedly  more  than  in  other  countries)  in 
the  flavor,  size,  and  coloring  of  California  fruit.  Our  pioneers  in  horti- 
culture, formerly  strangers  to  that  vocation,  tried  to  surpass  each  other 
in  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  varieties;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  very  many  instances  they  were  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
nurserymen  with  long  catalogues  of  so  called  choice  varieties,  which 
mainly  proved  perfectly  worthless,  and  the  products  of  those  trees  now 
encumber  our  markets  with  unsaleable  and  inferior  fruits. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  there  could  be  the  same  spirit  enlisted  in  the 
effort  of  renovating  and  infusing  new  vigor  in  the  few  really  choice  and 
desirable  varieties  that  is  now  devoted  to  producing  new  ones  from  seed. 
The  effort  would-  be  as  alluring  in  its  results  and  require  fully  as  much 
attention,  care,  and  judicious  discrimination,  besides  aftbrding  far  more 
profitable  returns;  it  would  necessitate  the  careful  selection  of  well 
developed  seeds  from  thrifty  seedling  trees,  if  possible,  to  raise  stocks, 
and  the  selecting  of  cions  from  perfectly  healthy  young  trees  bearing  a 
number  one  fruit  and  in  every  way  of  normal  condition.  * 

Our  fruit  trees  arc  as  yet  measurcably  exempt  from  disease  and  dep- 
redations of  insects,  but  those  pests  begin  to  multiply  and  soon  will  be  as 
annoying  as  in  the  older  cultivated  sections  of  the  country. 

But  California  can  claim  preeminence  in  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
choicest  foreign  varieties,  either  adapted  for  the  table  or  for  wine,  thrive 
to  perfection,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  to  render  siipei'fluous  the 
importation  of  raisins  and  wines.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  new 
industry,  requiring  very  nice  and  careful  manipulation,  coiisidcrable  accu- 
mulated capital,  and  many  provisions  and  appliances  which  in  other 
countries  took  many  generations  to  establish,  can  have  arrived  at  per- 
fection within  the  one  decade  past;  but  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  pro- 
claiming that  here  are  lying  idle  innumerable  most  choice  spots  in  every 
waj^  favorably  adapted  for  viniculture,  .waiting  for  the  first  comer  to 
appropriate  his  share  as  a  free  gift  from  the  nation.  Those  future 
princely  vineyards  can  be  selected  according  to  whim  or  knowledge  in 
eveiy  desirable  aspect,  altitude,  underlaying  strata  of  decomposed  vol- 
canic or  aqueous  detritus,  with  any  desirable  predominance,  either  of 
silicius  or  calcarious  formations,  and  with  equally  great  modifications  in 
climate  and  other  meteorological  conditious.  The  vine  once  rooted 
delights  in  the  ardent  rays  of  the  sun;  no  drought  checks  its  growth;  no 
vicissitudes  of  season  destroy  the  vinegrower's  hope  in  California;  no 
exhausting  labor  exacts  his  every  moment  of  existence  for  carrying 
on  his  back  the  little  earth  he  can  scrape  between  rocks  and  cliffs  to 
nourish  his  vine;  nor  needs  he  to  toil  through  many  unj^ropitious  sea- 
sons to  obtain  now  and  then  a  fair  crop.  The  fig,  the  olive,  pomegran- 
ate, the  citron  family,  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  even  the  tro25ical  palm  and 
banana  are  read}^  to  till  his  lap  with  golden  fruit — a  most  worthy  prize 
for  exertion.  The  more  modest  mulberry  is  destined  to  exceed  them  all 
in  value  with  the  silken  threads  soon  to  be  sj^un  in  so  many  jjrosperous 
households.  Nut  bearing  trees  of  many  varieties  and  the  nourishing 
chestnut  are  ready  as  so  many  substitutes  for  bread.  Efen  the  cork 
oak  takes  delight  to  float  us  over  many  difficulties  and  assist  in  all  good 
offices  towards  the  vinegrower. 

J.  STEENTZEL. 

Aluambra,  August  12th,  1871. 
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CLAIMS  AND  CONDITION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


BY   E.    S.    CARR,    M.  D.,    PROCESSOR    OP    CHEMISTRY   AND    AGRIGULTURE    IN    THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


When  I  think  of  the  great  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  to 
which  England  owes  so  much  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity;  of  the  con- 
dition of  her  working  classes,  the  thousands  who  burrow  in  her  mines 
and  are  ground  in  her  factories  until  all  semblance  of  the  higher  humanity 
is  lost,  and  contrast  it  with  the  comfort,  intelligence,  political  and  social 
power  those  very  classes  so  quickly  reach  in  this  free  land;  when  I  think 
of  the  great  facilities  afibrded  in  Europe  for  technical  and  agricultural 
education,  and  how  careless  our  Government  has  been,  until  recently,  in 
this  respect,  I  realize  that  "  Freedom — that  is,  the  absence  of  all  restric- 
tions which  can  prevent  men  from  using  to  their  advantage  the  powers 
which  God  Has  given  them — is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  conditions  of 
progress  in  civilization  and  culture."  Freedom  of  thought  and  conscience, 
planted  on  such  a  field,  sees  that  every  step  of  her  progress  is  dejDendent 
upon  the  poi^ular  intelligence,  and  that  with  every  step  comes  some  new 
question  of  responsibilit_y;  some  new  social  or  political  problem  which 
requires  a  trained  intellect  and  will  for  its  solution.  If  Europe,  foreseeing 
the  approaching  doom  of  principalities  and  powers  b}^  the  light  thrown 
from  these  shores,  has  been  preparing  for  popular  government  by  popuhir 
education,  how  caret'ul  and  zealous  should  this  nation,  holding  in  trust 
the  faith  of  all  nations  in  free  institutions,  be  to  secure  their  perpetuity 
and  full  development?  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  were  its  toilers 
and  thinkers  brought  into  such  close  fellowship;  the  exchanges  of  pro- 
ducts between  them  has  never  been  so  rapid  and  the  good  results  so 
generally  acknowledged.  Our  system  of  popular  education  is  the  first 
great  constructive  measure  of  national  progress,  and  this  has  yet  to  be 
moulded  to  its  purposes  through  a  system  of  higher  institutions  organized 
into  harmony  with  the  great  requirements  of  our  country  and  period. 

THE   FIRST    GREAT   REQUIREMENT. 

That  the  first  great  requirement  of  our  country  is  the  fullest,  freest, 
and  most  libeinil  education  of  the  masses,  no  one  will  deny  who  thinks 
what  the  duties  of  American  citizenship  are  fast  coming  to  be,  and  of  her 
peculiar  position,  holdnig  Asia  b}^  one  hand  and  Europe  by  the  other. 
What  great  questions  of  race,  sex,  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  of 
propert}^,  of  capital  and  labor,  are  to  be  acted  upon,  if  not  settled,  by 
the  children  now  in  our  public  schools!  Can  we  feel  that  the  kind  of 
training  our  children  are  receiving  is  sufficient,  or  that  best  calculated 
to  prepare  them  for  their  great  responsibilities?  How  much  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  grammar  will  enable  your  sou  to  vote  intelligently  on  a 
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question  of  free  trade,  to  become  Chairman  of  a  legislative  committee 
who  have  the  pauperism,  the  criminality,  the  insaiiity  of  the  State  to 
look  after?  Does  it  require  years  to  learn  how  to  build  a  house  or  a 
steamship  properly,  or  to  make  a  machine,  and  neither  time  nor  training 
to  make  a  just  law? 

It  must  soon  be  understood  and  conceded  that  a  thorough  training  in 
general  science,  culminating  in  the  science  of  life — the  scientific  study 
of  human  nature — is  essential  to  a  right  performance  of  any  of  the 
functions  of  government.  The  reason  for  this  is  verj^  simple.  Nations 
are  only  aggregates  of  individual  life,  and  all  the  phenomena  displayed 
on  the  larger  have  their  explanation  in  the  laws  which  govern  the 
narrower  field  of  individual  action.  Legislation  will  always  be  a  series 
of  experiments,  often  very  j^oor  ones;  it  will  continue  to  be  a  kind  of 
tinkering  at  legalized  abuses,  until  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  laAvs  of 
life,  and  the  way  in  which  these  laws  underlie  and  determine  social 
growth  and  organization,  is  obtained. 

I.  have  lingered  over  these  considerations  because  Ave  are  so  aj)t  to 
look  only  upon  science  as  the  instrument  of  our  material  prosperity,  to 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  way  in  which  we  have  made  steam  and 
electricity  and  various  agencies  lighten  our  muscular  labor  and  add  to 
our  comfort — forgetting  that  "there  is  no  Avealth  but  life,"  including  all 
its  powers  of  labor  and  of  a  wise  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  of  labor.  The 
invention  of  a  machine  which  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men,  though 
it  make  the  inventor  rich  and  gives  to  each  laborer  a  certain  aniount  of 
leisure,  is  a  questionable  blessing  unless  this  wealth  and  leisure  become 
means  for  the  satisfaction  of  higher  wants.  If  the  sons  of  farmers,' 
manufacturers,  and  iiTCchanics  abandon  their  fathers'  business,  which 
was  the  source  of  their  wealth  and  leisure,  and  transfer  all  their  ambi- 
tion, influence,  and  power  to  the  pursuit  of  rank  and  reputation  and  the 
building  up  of  false  standards  of  social  life,  we  liave  loss  instead  of  gain; 
loss  in  the  jiroductive  and  no  gain  to  the  intellectual  class.  In  Europe 
a  mechanical  pursuit,  like  a  factory  or  commei'cial  house,  becomes  a 
matter  of  family  pride  and  inheritance.  It  is  plain  that  our  well  to  do 
middle  classes  are  not  as  well  satisfied  as  those  of  foreign  lands  with 
modest  competence;  are  not  honoring  their  callings  by  a  firm  and  digni- 
fied adherence;  but  are  recklessly  and  often  ruinously  following  "the 
armies  of  speculators  and  spendthrifts. 

HOW    SHALL   WE   EDUCATE  ? 

The  question  has  become  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation,  how 
shall  we  educate  our  youth  so  that  there  shall  be  more  farmers  and 
more  mechanics,  more  producers  in  the  land?  and  how  shall  we  raise  these 
pursuits  to  the  rank  they  deserve  in  the  hierarchy' of  industries?  It  is 
in  vain,  however,  to  eulogize  callings  whose  votaries  forsake  with  every 
opportunity — whose  children  turn  from  with  disgust.  Congress  might 
give  every  acre  of  the  public  domain  to  found  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Colleges,  making  them  not  onl}'-  free  but  giving  a  bonus  of  lands  as 
the  reward  of  attendance,  and  still  their  halls  will  remain  empty  until 
the  relations  of  labor  to  human  nature  are  understood  and  carried  into 
practice — until  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  out  of  their  sense  of  priva- 
tion, loss,  failure,  and  onesidedness,  shall  resolve  that  his  children  be 
as  carefully  cultured  as  his  fields;  that  they  shall  grow  up  in  pleasant 
homes  and  be  daily  laying  up,  if  not  dollars  and  cents,  "capital  for^ifter 
pleasures  of  thought  and  memory."     Let  us  reason  together  about  this 
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business  of  industrial  labor,  agriculture,  wherein  it  fails  to  meet  the 
higher  demands  or"  human  nature,  and  why,  in  California  esj)ecially,  we 
are  looking  to  the  lower  class  of  foreigners  for  the  permanent  tillers  of 
American  soil  and  laborers  in  the  more  important  industries. 

In  Great  Britain  men  seek  to  gain  fortunes  that  they  may  become  the 
owners  of  countr}'  homes;  it  adds  to  their  dignity  to  be  landed  proprie- 
tors. The  tastes  of  rural  life  are  there  cultivated  and  diffused.  This  has 
given  to  its  farmers  great  social  and  political  consideration.  They  have 
a  weight  in  shaping  the  policy  of  Government  which  they  do  not  have 
elsewhere,  and  this  in  spite  of  an  aristocratic  social  structure  which 
would  seem  far  more  unfavorable  than  that  of  our  own  country. 
Throughout  Europe  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  foundation  of  social  dis- 
tinction is  always  in  the  ownership  of  land,  not  held  as  with  us  for  spec- 
ulative purposes,  but  for  actual  and  perpetual  use.  Something  of  this 
sentiment  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  and  got  planted  on  the  James 
River,  but  in  our  long  migrations  across  the  continent  it  seems  to  have 
lost  greatly  in  strength.  Certainly  it  does  not  now  distinguish  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  if  we  look  for  a  genuine,  hearty  love  for 
the  land,  we  shall  find  it  among  the  humbler  classes  of  European  emi- 
grants who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  it  by  their  wants. 

The  Valley  of  the  Eock  River,  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  is  one  of 
almost  unequaled  fertility,  and  within  my  own  remembrance  has  been 
twice  colonized — first,  by  settlers  from  ]S"ew  York  and  Xew  England,  the 
advance  of  the  wave  which  sjJent  itself  so  largely  in  Michigan;  and 
secondly,  hy  Germans  and  Scandinavians.  The  first  came  in  and  took 
uj)  extensive  tracts  of  land,  which  they  cropped  year  after  year  with 
wheat,  burning  their  straw,  and  returning  nothing  to  the  soil.  They 
cut  down  the  spare  timber  of  the  openings,  and  the  climate  not  being 
favorable  for  fruit  growing,  left  nothing  in  its  place.  By  the  time  their 
lands  were  Avell  fenced,  comfortable  houses  and  barns  erected,  the}'  dis- 
covered that  the  crops  were  not  as  heavy  as  formerly;  there  were  .more 
frequent  droughts,  more  "  chinch  bugs;"  many  of  the  pioneers  sold  out 
and  moved  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  or  the  Pacific  Coast.  Meanwhile  the 
hardy  Norwegian  and  German  emigrants,  who,  coming  later,  had  taken 
up  the  less  desirable  sections  of  wild  land — saving,  in  European  fashion, 
every  scrap  of  manure,  planting  trees  and  vines,  and  settling  more  in 
communities,  have  been  able  in  many  cases  to  buy  up  these  improved 
homesteads,  until  in  some  locations  the  entire  nationality  of  a  district 
has  been  changed — certaiyl}'  not  for  the  worse,  if  the  accelerated  increase 
of  the  population  and  value  of  the  land  is  considered.  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota,  and  more  lately,  Missouri,  have  gained  immensely  in 
gaining  this  home-making  element. 

RESPECT    FOR   THE   SOIL. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  degenerac}'  of  sentiment  in  respect  to  the 
intrinsic  dignity  and  nobleness  of  industrial  pursuits  in  American  youth, 
and  that  the  elders  seem  to  look  to  these  rather  as  a  means  to  some  very 
difterent  end  than  the  handing  down  of  a  well-earned  success  to  worthy 
successors  in  the  same  line,  then  let  us  seriously  ask  the  question:  How 
shall  we  improve  in  this  respect,  and  create  in  this  country,  as  there  is 
in  Europe,  a  higher  sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  soil  than  springs 
from  a  sordid  self-interest,  till  paternal  acres  represent  here,  as  in  older 
lands,  social  standing,  intelligence,  leisure,  and  culture?  I  believe  the 
only*way  to  do  this  is  to  educate  our  youth — boys  and  girls — into  a 
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respect  for  these  pursuits;  to  provide  liberally  for  sucli  education,  and 
to  multiply  in  every  possible  way  the  social  enjoyments  and  embellish- 
ments of  rural  life.  We  must  take  this  social  nature  of  man  into  the 
account  and  not  expect  our  children,  of  the  age  when  social  attractions 
are  the  strongest,  to  be  willing  to  dig  and  delve  and  endure  the  priva- 
tions common  to  a  former  condition  of  things.  AVhen  I  remember  how 
often  the  growing  boy  was  overworked,  the  short  time  for  study  and 
recreation,  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  entered  cultivated  society, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  farmer's  and  mechanic's  son  turns  toward 
other  occupations,  or  that  t^^he  ceaseless  household  cares  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  in  homes  where  beauty  has  not  softened  the  hard  outlines  of  utility, 
homes  without  music,  books,  and  flowers,  should  discourage  and  disgust 
her  daughters.  Men  have  left  the  farm  and  the  shop  because  the  retine- 
ments  of  life  have  been  left  out  of  these  pursuits,  and  because  the  demand 
for  educated  men  in  other  callings  has  been  greater  than  the  supply.  We 
must  change  all  this.  Wc  must  become  less  greedy  of  money  and  be  more 
craving  of  neighbors  than  of  acres,  and  learn  to  apply  the  principles  of 
cooperation  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  machinerj'.  When  gambling 
enterprises  shall  no  longer  be  sustained  by  public  opinion  or  legislative 
enactments;  when  hands  hardened  by  honest  toil  shall  equal  in  social 
value  hearts  hardened  by  vicious  indulgence;  when  capital  shall  abandon 
speculation  and  engage  in  diversifying  our  indtistries;  when  farmers  can 
i:)urchase  and  own  ihe  lands  they  cultivate;  then  shall  these  fertile  valleys 
and  foothills  be  filled  with  free  and  happy  homes,  and  then  we  shall  have 
made  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

BURAL   communities. 

In  Southern  California,  Anaheim  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  results 
of  social,  in  contrast  to  isolatetl  settlements.  The  rapid  growth  of  such 
rural  communities  as  that  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  pruves  a  genuine 
love  for  rural  life  when  it  is  not  purchased  b}'  the  loss  of  social  privi- 
leges. The  growing  tendency  of  city  population  towards  suburban 
life,  a  tendency  shown  in  the  formation  of  our  numerous  homestead 
associations,  is  another  proof  that  nature  is  still  consistent  with  herself. 
Here  horticulture,  the  original  tine  art,  which  weaves  a  web  of  beauty 
around  the  lowliest  home,  becomes  the  link  uniting  country  and  city. 
The  cultivation  of  the  small  garden  spot,  its  harvest  of  pure  and  simple 
pleasures,  begets  a  longing  for  the  wider  fields  and  freer  life  of  the  farm. 
To  the  stranger  in  California,  the  clump  of  lilies  blooming  in  mid-Winter 
by  every  cottage  door,  the  vines  wreathed  around  porch  and  window, 
are  a  more  irresistible  attraction  than  the  gold  of  her  mines  or  the 
wealth  of  her  commerce.  No  social  organization,  however  attractive, 
will  suffice  permanently  to  elevate  our  industries;  this  can  come  only 
through  education. 

BOOK    FxUlMING. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  prejudice  concerning  "book  farming,"  and 
that  mother  wit  and  plenty  of  manure  are,  in  older  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, considered  the  great  essentials  of  successful  agriculture.  That  kind 
of  farming  has  had  its  day,  just  as  pans  and  rockers  have  had  their  day 
in  mining.  When  you  think  that  this  science  is  simply  the  record  of 
experience  in  these  matters,  the  history  of  experiments  and  their  re- 
sults;  when  you  think  whether  it  would  be  gain  or  loss  to  have  all  the 
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agricultural,  mechanical  and  horticultural  journals  removed,  all  statis- 
tical information  withheld,  and  the  transmission  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  this  age  is  gaining  left  to  tradition,  you  ar^  prepared  to 
estimate  what  science  has  done  and  is  doing  for  us.  Still  more,  my 
practical  friend.  Go  back  to  the  implements  Avhich  your  grandfather, 
who  was  no  fool,  sir,  hoed  and  harvested  and  thrashed  with;  buy  a 
little  wheel,  and  a  reel,  and  loom,  and  dye  tub  for  your  wife  (if  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  one),  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  service 
which  inventors  of  machinery,  and  improvers  of  varieties  of  plants,  and 
discoverers  sent  out  by  our  institutions  to  find  whatever  can  be  im- 
pressed into  man's  service,  and  newspaper  men,  are  worth  to  the  world. 
And  when  I  meet  a  mechanic  who  points  to  successful  men  who  have 
made  lucky  hits  without  much  education,  and  who  feels  inclined  to 
follow  his  calling  in  a  mindless,  empirical  way — realizing  none  of  its 
connections  with  great  material  and  social  laws,  I  say,  "  My  friend,  all 
your  interests  are  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  have  built  up  vast  fortunes; 
secured  to  themselves  vast  monopolies;  made  peace  and  war  in  spite  of 
you;  burdened  you  with  taxation;  because  your  craft  has  been  only 
handicraft.  A  wise  foresight  or  self-preservation  will  drive  3'ou  to  edu- 
cation, if  all  higher  motives  fail." 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  great  gulf  between  the  abstract  and 
practical  sides  of  industrial  jmrsuits  (and  of  a  good  manj^  other  things* 
also);  but  this  is  being  bridged  over,  and  I  propose  to  show  j-ou  how 
extensiveh'  in  those  countries  where  they  are  most  successful  and  most 
honored.  You  are  aM-are  that  in  Prussia  the  Government  requires  that 
every  child  shall  be  educated;  assuming  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  protect  itself  from  ignorance,  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
crime,  as  well  as  crime  itself.  She  enjoj's  the  enviable  reputation  of 
being  first  among  nations  in  this  respect.  All  Germany,  Austria,  and 
of  late  Eussia,  are  imitating  her  example,  and  act  on  the  princij^le  that 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  must  have  as  thorough  an  education  as  the 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  clergyman.  To  insure  this,  they  have  established 
special  schools,  with  every  appliance  of  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus; 
taking  students  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  public  schools  or  other- 
wise, and  training  them  for  their  pursuits  as  superintendents,  overseers, 
or  laborers.  A  description  of  one  which  has  served  for  a  model  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  sufiice  for  all. 

A   MODEL   SCHOOL. 

The  Eoyal  Land  and  Forest  Acadeni}^  of  Wurtemburg  is  situated  at 
Hohenheira,  a  few  miles  from  Stuttgart.  You  will  find  there  a  large 
farm  adjoining  a  Government  forest  of  five  thousand  acres  (these  prac- 
tical Germans  know  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  and  cultivating 
trees);  about  twenty  acres,  divided  into  one  hundred  jilats,  are  used  for 
experimental  jiurposes,  where  all  questions  based  upon  soils  and  their 
preparation,  methods  of  culture  of  new  plants,  are  tested;  a  botanical 
garden,  covering  several  acres,  exhibitiiig  all  the  varieties  of  plants 
which  can  be  grown  in  that  climate;  there  is  a  beet  sugar  factory,  a 
brewer}*,  a  distiller}^  a  starch  factory,  a  vinegar  factory,  a  malting  and 
fruit  growing  establishment,  a  silkworm  establishment,  and  machine 
shops  where  agricultural  implements  are  matle  and  mended;  this  depart- 
ment being  expected  to  furnish  the  rest  of  Germany  with  the  best 
models.  All  the  studies  are  pursued  in  connection  with  actual  jDractico 
in  the  field  and  forest,  and  embrace  the  general  princijjles  of  agriculture, 
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composition  and  quality  of  soils,  special  plant  culture,  meadow  culture, 
grape,  hop,  and  tobacco  culture,  fruit  culture,  vegetable  cultui-e,  breeding 
of  domestic  animals  in  general,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  smaller  animals, 
silkworm  culture,  bee  culture,  dairying,  and  practical  farm  business. 
Parallel  with  this  practical  instruction,  there  is  carried  along  through 
the  course  of  stud}^  arithmetic  and  algebra,  book-keeping,  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  pi'inciples  of  taxation,  physics,  general  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  geology,  vegetable  physiology  and  zoology,  veterinary  sci- 
ence, and  study  of  forest  trees  and  their  uses.  There  you  will  tind  in 
the  highest  departments  sons  of  the  gentry,  fitting  themselves  for  the 
general  management  of  estates;  ambitious  3'Oung  men  from  the  middle 
classes,  fitting  themselves  for  stewards;  and  lower  down,  the  sons  of 
j^easants,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who  Avish  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  routine  of  farm  work,  and  who  spend  three  or 
four  hours  in  study  and  the  rest  in  actual  labor.  Any  one  can  have 
instruction  in  the  special  subjects  taught.  Besides,  there  is  a  course  of 
three  weeks  of  public  school  vacation,  in  which  common  school  teachers 
are  posted  up  in  the  general  principles  of  agriculture — an  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 

WHAT   EUROPEAN    GOVERNMENTS    ARE   DOING. 

ISTor  is  this  all  that  those  Governments  are  doing  for  this  branch  of 
industrj'.  Scattered  around  in  various  neighborhoods  are  what  are 
called  experimental  stations,  where  twelve  to  twenty  acres  are  divided 
into  sniall  sections  for  exjjerijnents  in  fertilizers,  rotation  of  crops,  with 
a  chemical  laboratory  and  professor  attached,  and  accommodations  for 
animals,  that  questions  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  fattening  maj^  be  set- 
tled. These  are  nurseries  for  professors  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
are  supported  hy  Government.  Equally  thorough  and  comprehensive 
are  the  "building  schools  "  of  Prussia.  At  Holzminden,  one  of  these 
has  five  hundred  pupils;  and  at  Ncinberg,  in  Hanoverian  Prussia,  is  one 
of  the  same  grade  for  machinists  and  millwrights,  masons,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  cabinet  makers  and  locksmiths.  France,  before  the  war, 
had  taken  the  lead  in  technical  education.  There  was  hardly  a  town 
which  had  not  its  school  of  design;  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  from 
ninety  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  pupils  are  annually  receiving 
this  kind  of  instruction.    • 

But  it  is  from  Eussia,  who  has  been  making  such  immense  advances 
in  developing  all  her  resources,  that  we  might  draw  the  most  striking 
example  for  imitation.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  she  founded  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Institute  at  Gorigoritz,  embracing  primar}^,  inter- 
mediate, and  superior  departments.  Then  rapidly  followed  the  creation  of 
numerous  establishments  for  the  jiroduction  of  silk,  with  departments  for 
instruction  in  the  art;  schools  of  horticultui'e,  farm  schools,  model  farms, 
special  schools  for  the  culture  of  flax,  all  distributed  with  a  liberality  almost 
profuse  over  the  vast  territorj-  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  and  the  habits  and  needs  of  the  peoj^le.  Then 
followed  in  quick  succession  the  great  agricultural  museum  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  numerous  smaller  ones  in  various  parts  of  the  countr}';  schools 
in  Bessarabia,  in  Caucasia,  and  last  of  all,  the  great  Academ}^  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  near  Moscow,  to  which  the  Government  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  Caucasia  the 
tuition  is  not  only  made  free,  but  small  incomes  are  secured  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  students.      At  Tiflis  they  have  a  school  for  teaching  the 
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applications  of  science  to  horticulture,  aiMioriculturc,  bee,  vine,  and  silk 
culture,  where  they  give  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  books  to  a  limited 
number  of  pupils,  with  forty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  sixtj'-four  dollars 
for  the  second,  sevent^^-two  dollars  for  the  third,  and  eighty  dollars  for 
the  fourth  and  last  year;  and  all  this  docs  not  adequately  illustrate  the 
spirit  and  energy  with  which  the  (jJovernment  is  pushing  forward  the 
noble  work  of  educating  the  agricultural  classes.  Nov  is  she  doing  less 
for  her  schools  of  arts  and  trades.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  given 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  training  of  mechanicians  and  techno- 
logists, and  to  the  furnishing  of  workshops  and  laboratories  where  these 
are  taught;  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  expended  annually  for  a 
school  of  this  kind  at  Moscow,  where  fourteen  professors  impart 
theoretical  instruction,  Avith  a  still  greater  number  of  practical  mechanics 
to  oversee  the  foundries,  forges,  lathes  for  wood  and  metals,  cutting 
machines,  and  trip-hammers,  which  earn  an  additional  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

I  might  till  j^ages  with  tile  details  of  what  the  Continental  States  of 
Europe  are  doing  in  this  direction,  drawn,  not  from  government  reports, 
but  from  that  of  our  own  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-eight,  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Society,  who  has  no  superior  in  zeal  or  in  knowl- 
edge of  either  agriculture  or  education. 

WESTWARD   PROGRESS. 

]Srot  only  eastward,  but  westward,  do  we  see  the  same  large  policy 
toward  the  uplifting  and  enlightenment  of  industry.  The  ancient  empire 
of  Japan  has  called  from  our  Bureau  of  Agriculture  its  efficient  head,  at  a 
salary  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  his  expenses  (equal  to  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States).  It  has  secured  the  services  of  four 
other  principal  officers  of  the  Bureau,  and  made  the  most  munificent 
provisions  for  the  success  of  their  work.  This,  in  a  country  which 
already  knows  how  to  make  its  limited  territoi'y  feed  a  larger  population 
than  is  done  on  any  equal  area  on  the  habitable  globe.  Nothing  was 
done  worthy  of  us  as  a  nation  until  Congress,  by  the  Act  of  July  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  gave  to  each  of  the  States  the  means  of 
founding  (not  of  sustaining)  an  institution  of  this  class.  The  amount  of 
benefit  each  will  receive  depends  entirely  upon  the  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  thence  derived,  the  good  faith  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  is  carried  out,  and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people.  The 
object  of  the  grant  was,  without  a  doubt,  to  make  more  farmers  and 
mechanics,  and  not,  as  has  been  assumed  in  some  places,  to  educate  the 
sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  Were  the  latter  all  that  was  contem- 
plated it  would  be  right  to  hitch  an  agricultural  professor  or  two  to 
some  existing  college  feeder  of  the  professions,  and  take  the  income  of 
the  grant  as  a  quid  pro  quo;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  educate  your  son  more  than  your  doctor's  son;  though  I  see  a 
very  good  reason  for  her  establishing  great  manufactories  of  intelligent 
industry.  And  this  she  has  aimed  to  do,  and  to  her  credit,  be  it  said, 
she  accomplished  her  part  of  the  work  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  strug- 
gle to  jirescrve  the  national  existence. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated  by  Congress 
have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  put  any  of  the  institutions,  founded  upon 
or  assisted  by  the  grant,  in  full  working  order.  The  Empire  State, 
having  the  largest  representation,  got  the  lion's  share,  and  had  a  citizen 
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rich  and  public-spirited  enough  to  ndd  to  the  endowment  five  hundred 
and  fil'ty  thousand  doUars  cash,  thus  relieving  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  sale  oi"  the  lands,  which,  carefully  located  and  selected  under 
his  supervision,  exceed  in  value  at  the  2>resent  time  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  Ezra  Cornell  has  thus  founded  an  institution,  where, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "  any  person  can  receive  instruction  in  any 
study,"  a  college  for  the  whole  people. 

CALIFORNIA   AND   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  of  California,  accepting  her  share  of  the  nation's  gift,  has, 
by  a  wise  legislation,  made  it  the  foundation  of  the  colleges  of  her  State 
University.  The  University  completes  the  State  educational  system, 
and  is  the  crown  and  summit  of  that  noble  edifice  of  free  instruction, 
wdiich  guarantees  to  every  child  the  general  culture  and  special  training 
necessary  to  energize  and  economize,  to  lighten  and  enlighten  all  labor, 
until  the  measure  of  service  shall  become  The  measure  of  greatness. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  California,  it  is 
not  for  the  interest  of  her  farmers  and  mechanics,  that  the  matter  should 
stop  here.  There  are  colleges  enough  for  general  culture;  eveiy 
denomination  has  its  own  where  the  common  legacy  of  literature  and 
science  is  received  through  some  one  of  the  many  colored  theological 
lenses,  and  of  whose  graduates  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  ever  fill  the  industrial  ranks.  West  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  there 
was  not  one  industrial  college  to  take  j^our  children  from  the  public 
schools,  carry  them  forward  so  that  every  stej)  may  tell  upon  their  life 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  show  them  its  wide  relations  to  other 
pursuits  and  to  the  public  welfare,  thus  fitting  them  for  citizenship.  Nor 
was  there  until  October  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sevent}',  in  all  this 
broad  land  a  single  school,  or  college,  or  university  adapted  for  the  suit- 
able training  of  ftirmers'  and  mechanics'  wives.  I  am  ashamed  that  in 
matters  of  education  we  have  so  long  behaved  as  if  it  "were  better  for 
man  to  be  alone  m  his  higher  life,"  condemning  him  to  an  intellectual 
celibacy.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  unproductiveness  and  unprofit- 
ableness of  so  much  of  his  work.  But  from  whatever  other  walk  of  life 
we  may  exclude  woman,  she  is  as  indispensable  to  the  last  as  she  was  to 
the  first  farmer.  And  if  ever  toil  and  care  lose  their  wrinkles,  and 
labor  is  ennobled  and  sanctified,  it  will  be  through  her  help  and  ministry. 
The  higher  education  will  never  be  complete  until  the  science  of  house- 
wifery is  as  thoroughly  taught  as  the  science  of  husbandry. 

It  afibrds  me  great  pleasure  to  add  in  this  connection  that  our  vState 
Universi-ty  now  joins  hands  with  all  the  great  progressive  institutions  of 
the  world  in  saying  to  the  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  California, 
"  any  person  may  find  instruction  here  in  any  study."  No  sooner  had 
the  Eegents  jDut  the  institution  in  Avorking  order  and  fully  organized  its 
courses  of  instruction  than  the}^  welcomed  the  first  young  lady  apj^licants, 
and  that,  too,  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

The  University  of  California  projooses  to  furnish  all  the  youth  of  the 
State  with  a  theoretical  education  leading  toward  industrial  pursuits, 
and  to  exhibit  its  practical  application  to  the  culture  of  our  vai'ied  pro- 
ducts, and  the  development  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  makes  this  edu- 
cation forever  free.  It  proposes  to  gather,  at  convenient  seasons,  those 
interested  in  special  cultures  for  muthal  instruction  and  encouragement; 
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just  as  necessary  a  work  as  is  accomplished  by  Teachers'  Institutes  for 
the  public  schools.  It  proposes  to  furnish  the  facilities  for  all  needful 
experiments;  to  be  the  "station"  where  tests  can  be  made  of  whatever 
claims  attention;  the  repository  and  exponent  of  our  progressive  knowl- 
edge. It  will  have  a  complete  collection  of  models  in  machinery,  of 
seeds  and  woods  and  textile  materials;  its  gardens  and  orchards,  formed 
for  instruction  and  not  profit,  will  become  a  museum  of  pomology  and 
horticulture,  so  classified  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  examined  and 
read  by  all.  It  will  be  the  volume  wherein  the  good  and  perfect  gifts 
of  a  beneficent  Creator  to  this  land  and  people  have  each  their  appro- 
jjriate  pages,  and  every  letter  a  type  of  beauty  which  has  more  than  a 
material  significance.  Our  climate  makes  the  naturalization  of  every 
product  useful  to  man  practicable,  at  least  for  purj^oses  of  instriiction 
and  experiment.  And  the  history  of  fruit  and  grain  growing  makes  us 
modest  in  saying  what  man  may  not  do  under  these  favoring  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fully  ^d  plainly  of  what  the  University  hopes  to 
accomplish,  because  the  realization  of  these  hopes  depends  upon  the 
people.  It  is  a  sacred  and  inalienable  trust  bequeathed  to  the  people 
for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  future  generations.  They  have  an 
unquestioned  right  to  demand  that  it  shall  primarily  be  adapted  to  pop- 
ular needs,  that  its  course  of  instruction  shall  be  arranged  to  meet,  as 
fully  as  possible,  the  w^ants  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  citizens.  The 
farmers,  mechanics,  miners,  and  teachers  of  California  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  this  bequest  shall  aid  them  in  securing  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  shall  fit  them  for  their  pursuits  in  life,  and  which,  by  an  infu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  power,  shall  elevate  these  pursuits  to  a  social 
dignity  commensurate  with  their  value. 

The  University  will  be  all  that  I  have  promised  and  more,  if  the 
people  to  whom  it  belongs,  through  their  representatives,  cherish  and 
sustain  it.  Our  schools  are  the  highwater  mark  of  our  civilization — 
this  school  will  be  the  highwater  mark  of  your  estimation  of  the  value 
of  industrial  education. 

If  the  people  determine  that  their  children  shall  first  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  their  faculties,  because  they  need  the  full  power  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  as  much  in  one  pursuit  as  in  another,  it  will  be 
done.  If  the  people  see  that  the  school  is  the  only  place  where  the 
foreign  elements  which  make  up  our  political  body  can  be  digested, 
assimilated,  and  Americanized,  they  will  see  the  necessity  for  the  largest 
and  most  generous  provision  for  every  department  of  jiublic  education. 

Europe  has  been  j^ouring  a  flood  of  immigration  upon  us  from  her 
poorer  classes,  compensating  herself  with  the  flower  of  our  3'outh,  to 
whom  she  off'ers  superior  advantages  of  education,  with  our  scholars  and 
capitalists,  to  whom  she  off'ers  the  accumulated  gains  of  centuries  of  cul- 
ture, where  money  has  not  been  the  only  object  of  pursuit,  and  Avhere 
men  are  content  with  slower  and  more  moderate  fortunes. 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  place  agriculture  at  the  head  of  industrial 
callings;  it  holds  this  place  in  the  oldest  scrij^tures,  the  oldest  literature, 
and  mythology.  And  such  it  is  destined  to  become  more  and  more  as 
science  introduces  new  variations  into  the  songs  of  labor,  and  as  educa- 
tion lifts  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  men  out  of  materialism  towards 
the  gratification  of  higher  wants. 
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FIG    CULTURE. 


BY   I.    N,    HOAQ. 


The  fig  is  the  most  delicious  and  healthy  fruit  known  in  the  world.  It 
requires  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate.  It  flourishes  well  in  most 
all  parts  of  California,  producing  and  maturing  two  crops  of  fruit  each 
season.  The  first  crop  grows  on  the  last  grown  wood  of  the  previous 
season.  Having  started  to  form  in  the  Fall,  the  embryo  fruit  is  checked 
by  the  first  frost  or  cold  weather,  and  remains  dormant  until  the  return 
of  warm  weather  in  the  Spring.  The  small  figs  are  then  seen  swelling 
before  the  leaves  make  their  appearance  on  the  trees. 

With  us  this  crop  ripens  in  the  forepart  of  July,  and  the  fruit  is  gen- 
erally larger  than  the  next  or  Summer  crop,  though  not  usually  so 
numerous.  We  have  both  the  common  blue  or  black  fig  and  the  brown 
ischa.  The  latter,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  we  have 
had  them  average  a  quarter  of  a  pound  apiece  as  they  were  picked  from 
the  tree.  We  think  this  the  most  delicious  kind  of  figs  we  ever  saw. 
While  it  is  \qyj  rich  and  melts  in  the  mouth  like  a  delicate  peach,  it  is 
entirely  free  from  that  sickish  taste  always  present  in  the  blue  or  black 
varieties.  While  we  have  heard  many  persons  say  they  did  not  like  the 
fig  because  it  was  too  rich,  we  believe  we  never  saw  one  who  did  not 
like  the  brown  ischa  on  first  taste. 

DRYING   AND   PRESERVING   FIGS. 

Figs  have  not  heretofore  been  properly  utilized  in  this  State,  for  the 
reason  that  our  people  have  not  understood  the  proper  method  of  dr3'ing 
or  preserving  them.  Dried  fruit  generall}^,  such  as  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  are  cooked  before  eating,  and  however  thoroughly  or  hard 
they  may  have  been  dried  the  cooking  softens  them  uj)  and  brings  out 
the  original  flavor.  Not  so  with  the  fig.  This  fruit  is  best  uncooked,  to 
eat  as  a  dessert,  and  in  j^reparing  it  for  this  purpose  arises  the  difiiculty. 

It  will  not  do  to  dry  the  fig  to  a  crisp,  as  we  do  other  fruit,  for  that 
renders  it  tasteless  and  useless.  The  drying  process  must  proceed  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  must  be  checked  and  the  fruit  preserved  for  use. 
In  other  words,  the  water  must  be  so  far  evaporated  that  the  sugar  in 
the  fruit  itself  will  preserve  it  or  prevent  decay.  To  determine  exactly 
when  the  drying  process  should  be  checked  requires  judgment  and 
experience,  which  can*only  be  attained  by  actual  practice. 

Another  great  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome — to  prevent  the  fruit 
when  packed  away  from  becoming  wormy.  Flies  and  other  insects  are 
very  fond  of  figs  when  drying,  and  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  cracks  of 
the  skins,  and  unless  these  eggs  are  killed  your  fruit  will  be  destroyed 
and  your  labor  lost.     After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  eff'orts  to  diy  or 
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preserve  fi2;s — running  through  so  many  years — vra  were  furnished  ■with 
the  following  recipe,  which  wc  have  followed  since  Avith  satisfactory 
success: 

"Pick  the  figs  Avheu  thorough!}-  ripe,  drj^them  on  racks  as  j'ou  would 
other  fruit,  in  the  sun,  for  four  or  five  days — or  until  the  water  they 
contain  is  thoroughly  evaporated.  If  there  is  any  dew,  cover  them 
nights.  Then  place  them  in  a  vessel  perforated  with  holes,  like  a  cul- 
lender, and  dip  them  into  boiling  water  for  about,  one  minute,  after 
which  again  expose  to  th'e  sun  until  the  surface  water  has  been  evapo- 
rated. Then  lay  them  into  wooden,  tin,  earthen  or  other  vessels  and 
press  closely,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  cover  securely." 

In  this  Avay  we  have  preserved  figs  so  that  they  were  equal  to  the 
best  imported.  We  would  recommend  all  who  raise  this  fruit  to  try 
the  experiment.  The  scalding  answers  the  double  purpose  of  killing 
all  insect  eggs  and  softening  the  skin  of  the  fruit  so  that  the  sugar  will 
come  to  the  surface,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  imported  figs. 

Our  exjDerience,  however,  teaches  us  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
fruit,  after  being  taken  from  the  scalding  water  and  dried  one  day  in 
the  sun,  to  be  packed  loosely  in  a  fly-tight  sack,  and  there  to  remain  say 
a  week  or  ten  days — examining  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  they  are 
mildewing — before  packing  closely  in  the  boxes,  as  directed  in  the 
receipt.  This  causes  the  water  more  perfectly  to  evaporate  and  the  fig 
to  assume  a  better  condition  for  packing,  and  induces  the  sugar  to  come 
to  the  surface  more;  giving  them  a  more  desirable  appearance,  and  im- 
proving their  keeping  as  well  as  eating  qualities. 

A  dry  warm  sand  is  the  best  material  on  which  to  lay  the  fig  for 
drying,  as  this  retains  the  warmth  accumulated  in  the  day  time  well 
into  the  night,  and  dries  the  under  side  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  upper, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  turning  them  over  so  frequently. 

tSe  best  varieties. 

The  white  Smyrna  fig  is  undoubtedly  the  best  variety  known  for 
drj'ing.  This  is  the  kind  mostly  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  which  generally  appear  on  our  fruit  stands 
in  small  packages.  These  figs  are  generally  imported  in  biilk,  and  fre- 
quently in  rawhide  sacks.  At  San  Francisco,  for  this  coast,  they  are 
taken  out  of  these  large  packages  and  repacked  nicely  in  small  ones  for 
retail. 

We  have  as  yet  very  few  of  the  real  white  Smyrna  fig  in  the  State. 
There  has  been  a  spurious  article  here  called  by  that  name,  and  being 
an  inferior  variet}-,  it  has  thrown  discredit  on  the  genuine  fruit.  The 
reason  why  the  Smyrna  fig  is  superior  for  drying  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  of  its  being  freer  from  that  sickish  taste  so  common  to 
the  blue  varieties,  and  at  the  same  time  the  skin  is  more  delicate  and 
thinner  than  the  brown  ischa. 

It  is  also  a  plumper  fruit  than  the  latter  variety,  filling  out  better  at 
the  seed  end,  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  receive  the  eggs  of  insects. 
The  brown  ischa  tree  is  apt  to  bear  so  full  that  the  fig  does  not  fill  out 
and  mature  well.  This  can  be  remedied  by  trimmij)g  in  the  trees  well 
each  Winter,  when  the  sap  is  down  in  the  roots,  and  giving  the  tree  a 
plenty  of  moisture  and  a  good  top  dressing  of  well  rotted  manure  each 
Fall.  The  blue  figs  generally  are  too  rich,  or  so  much  so  as  to  have  a 
sickish  taste  when  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree.  This  taste,  however,  does 
not  adhere  to  them  when  dried  and  cured  as  above  directed. 
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Of  all  the  fruits  kept  for  Winter  eating,  the  fig  is  the  greatest  luxury 
for  eating  after  the  meal  as  a  dessert,  or  between  meals.  It  is  true  it  is 
60  rich  one  can  eat  but  little,  yet  that  little  affords  a  great  degree  of 
enjoyment  to  those  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  eating  them. 

cultivating  and  pruning  the  fig  tree. 

Fig  trees  want  plenty  of  room,  and  do  not  bear  crowding.  If  crowded, 
they  will  not  bear  well,  and  the  fruit  will  be  inferior.  The  trees  should 
be  planted  at  least  forty  feet  apart  and  trained  low,  so  that  they  will 
send  out  horizontal  limbs  or  arms.  These  maj^need  propping  to  support 
the  crop,  but  it  will  pay  much  better  to  train  them  in  this  way  than  to 
let  the  top  run  up  high.  The  fruit  will  grow  larger,  mature  better,  and 
be  richer. 

profits  of  fig  culture. 

There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  properly  managed,  the  culture  and  preserving 
of  figs  can  be  made  in  this  State  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
fruit  culture. 

The  trees  commence  bearing  young,  and  are  among  the  most  prolific 
fruit-bearing  trees  known.  After  the  trees  are  say  eight  or  ten  years 
old,  the  annual  crop  can  easily  be  made  to  yield  ten  dollars  on  an  average. 
The  wa-iter  has  known  them  to  do  much  better  than  this  in  this  State. 
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SILK    CULTURE. 


THE   COCOONEP.y. 

The  building  to  be  used  as  a  cocoonery  shouM  bo  regulated  as  to  size 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  number  of  worms  to  be  fed  in  it.  One  ounce 
of  eggs  is  said  to  contain  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand;  but 
we  think  thirty  thousand  as  many  as  will  on  an  average  hatch  from  the 
ounce.  The  smaller  trivoltine  or  bivoltine  kinds  may  contain  more  than 
this  number,  but  we  think  the  larger  annual  kinds  will  fall  short  of  it. 
Taking  thirt}^  thousand  as  a  basis,  we  may  easily  determine  the  space 
ire<j^uired  to  feed  the  Avorms  from  any  given  number  of  ounces  of  eggs. 
One  hundred  and  fift}'  worms  of  full  age  or  growth  should  have  at  least 
one  square  foot  of  shelf  or  table  room,  and  one  ounce  Avill  therefore 
require  two  hundred  square  feet,  and  this  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  ounces  of  eggs  to  hatch  is  increased.  No  extra  building 
need  be  provided  for  a  cocoonery  if  there  is  a  barn  or  other  building  on 
the  place  that  can  be  spared  for  use  during  the  Summer  season.  The 
shelving  can  be  so  put  up  that  it  can  be  taken  down  and  laid  away,  and 
so  kept  from  year  to  year.  It  is  said  that  in  many  portions  of  Spain 
and  in  other  countries  sheep  hoods  are  used  as  cocooneries,  and  that  the 
smell  of  old  manure  is  believed  to  be  of  no  detriment  to  the  health  of 
the  Avorms,  but  rather  a  benefit.  So  a  horse  barn  or  a  hay  barn  can  be 
cleaned  out  and  used  without  danger  to  the  worms. 

VENTILATION    AND   TEMPERATURE. 

One  important  matter  in  fixing  up  a  cocoonery  is  to  provide  the  means 
for  plenty  of  ventilation.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  highest 
point  to  let  the  bad  air  escape,  and  openings  at  the  bottom  to  let  in  fresh 
and  cool  air;  and  these  ventilations  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  regulate  the 
oirculation  of  air  at  pleasure.  There  should  also  be  some  handy  way  to 
wet  down  the  floor  (and  this  may  be  either  boards  or  well  packed  earth) 
in  hot,  dry,  and  still  days.  The  evaporation  of  water  judiciously  used 
may  be  made  to  keep  down  the  heat  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  build- 
ing below  what  it  would  be  without  the  use  of  water. 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  most  even  or  uniform  climates  in  the  Avorld, 
yet  the  changes  of  temperature  between  the  nights  and  days,  especially 
in  the  open  valleys  and  in  the  Summer  season,  are  greater  than  in  many 
other  countries.  Indeed,  this  regular  daily  change  of  temperature  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our  opinion  with  which  our  silkgrowers 
have  to  contend-.  With  our  generally  even  temperature,  if  we  could 
dispense  with  this  daily  change  our  climate  would  be  perfect.  In  this 
respect  the  foothills  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  large  open  valleys. 

To  counteract  this  difficult}^  many  propose  building  brick  or  adobe 
cocooneries.  This  expense  is  unnecessary;  nor  do  we  believe  a  brick 
building  good  for  the  worms.     The  atmosphere  in  a  thick-walled  brick 
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building  tiocumulates  too  much  chilling  dampness,  wliich  is  as  detri- 
mental as  the  changes  of  tlic  temperature.  A  double  wooden  wall,  with 
a  false  roof,  would  secure  all  the  advantages  and  be  liable  to  none  of  the 
objections  to  brick.  But  the  same  object  can  be  much  more  cheap!}'  and 
as  effectually  secured  by  covering  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cocoonery 
with  tules.  The  tule  makes  a  covering  of  the  best  non-conducting 
properties.  Neither  the  sun,  the  wind,  nor  the  dampness  of  a  rainy  day 
will  penetrate  a  wall  of  tule  a  foot  thick.  The  southern  and  western 
sides  of  the  building  and  the  roof  only  need  be  covered.  The  sun  should 
alwa3's  be  allowed  to  strike  the  east  side  of  the  building  early  in  the 
morning.  It  will  shorten  the  time  necessary  to  carry  the  worms  through 
to  cocoons  from  two  to  three  days,  and  give  them  more  certain  health 
and  better  results.  Two  men  can  cut  tule  and  cover  a  building  fifty  feet 
square,  if  they  be  handy,  in  two  or  three  days.  Yfe  speak  in  reference 
to  this  kind  of  covering  from  experience. 

artificial  heating. 

With  respect  to  artificial  heat  in  cocooneries  there  are  many  opinions. 
In  this  dry  climate  we  all  know  that  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are 
not  so  sensibl}'  felt  by  the  animal  system  as  in  a  more  damp  climate. 
The  dry  air  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat;  but  a  damp  atmosphere,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  a  good  conductor,  and  hence  in  a  damp  climate  we 
feel  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold  much  more  readily.  So  with  the  silk- 
w'orm.  We  should  take  these  facts  into  consideration  when  determining 
the  question  of  artificial  heat  for  our  cocooneries. 

We  think  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  facilities  for  heating  at  hand,  but 
use  them  only  sparingly-.  We  would  prefer  that  the  thermometer  should 
not  fall  below  sixty  nor  rise  above  eighty  degrees  in  the  cocoonery.  If 
it  could  be  ke])t  at  the  mean  of  seventy  degrees  it  would  be  better.  If 
the  thermometer  falls  below  sixty  degrees  and  remains  any  length  of 
time  it  may  be  best  to  use  a  little  fire.  But  if  it  only  gets  down  to  that 
figure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  to  rise  at  the  approach  of  the  sun, 
we  would  not  start  the  fire.  The  Chinese  on  such  occasions  use  a  quick 
charcoal  fire,  which  they  carry  through  the  building  in  a  furnace.  Heat- 
ing by  an  open  fire  or  blaze,  as  in  a  fireplace,  is  much  better  than  by  a, 
close  stove. 

hatching  the  eggs. 

Silkworm  eggs  will  not  hatch  as  a  general  thing  with  the  thermome- 
ter below  forty-five  degrees.  We  say  generally,  because  the  bivoltines 
will  hatch  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than  annuals,  and  Japan- 
ese annuals  will  hatch  at  a  lower  temperature  than  French  annuals.  If 
your  eggs  have  been  kept  in  a  place  below  forty-five  degrees  and  you 
wish  to  have  them  ready  for  hatching  in  about  ten  days,  change  them  to 
a  locality  where  the  temperature  remains  at  about  fii'ty  degrees,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  increase  the  temperature  to  about  sixty  degrees,  and  then  up 
to  seventy,  and  keep  it  at  this  point  until  they  begin  to  hateh. 

Two  or  three  days  before  hatching  you  will  notice  the  eggs  changing 
color  from  a  brownish  slate  to  a  gra3asli  blue,  and  the  day  before  hatch- 
ing to  quite  a  light  blue.  The  worms  hatch  from  six  to  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  when  you  see  the  little  fellows  coming  out,  cut  up 
some  tender  leaves  in  narrow  strips  and  lay  them  around  the  edge  of 
the  paper  to  keep  theni  from  crawling  oft';  also,  some  through  the  center. 
As  the  worms  get  out  of  the  eggs,  they  start  immediately  for  the  leaves 
and  beffin  to  eat. 
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At  about  ten  o'clock  take  hold  of  the  strips  of  leaves  carefully  and 
lay  them  close  together  on  a  clean  paper  upon  which  you  intend  to  feed 
them.  It  is  better  that  the  worms  be  pretty  thick  when  small — so  thick 
that  the  leaves  upon  which  they  rest  will  look  black  with  them.  A7hen 
you  have  thus  moved  ail  the  worms  from  the  eggs  in  this  manner,  cut 
up  some  tender  leaves  very  fine  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  worms. 
They  will  immediately  leave  the  dry  strips  and  go  for  the  fresh  cut 
leaves.  Mark  the  worms,  or  the  paper  containing  them,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  feed  them  a  little  once  in  about  five  hours  during  the  day- 
time, and  if  the  nights  are  suflSciently  warm,  so  that  they  continue  to 
eat  all  night,  keep  the  feeding  up  all  night;  but  if  the  nights  are  cool, 
let  them  miss  one  feeding  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  again  at 
four  o'clock. 

Repeat  the  process  of  taking  the  worms  from  the  eggs  each  day  for 
about  four  days,  and  then  throw  away  those  that  have  not  hatched,  aa 
tliey  will  not  probably  be  very  good  after  that.  Be  very  careful  to  keep 
each  day's  hatching  by  itself,  and  keep  the  papers  on.  which  you  place 
them  separate,  so  they  will  not  mix,  as  this  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  future  changes  of  the  worm.  Keep  up  the  feeding  with 
finely  cut  leaves  each  four  hours,  being  careful  not  to  feed  them  much 
more  than  they  will  eat  until  the  worms  are  four  days  old. 

FIRST    MOLTING. 

At  this  age  their  heads  and  the  foreparts  of  the  body  will  be  a  grayish 
color,  and  if  the  temperature  has  been  kept  up  to  about  seventy  degrees 
they  will  probably  begin  to  lose  their  appetites,  preparatory  to  going  to 
sleep,  but  if  the  temperature  has  been  a  little  lower  than  seventy  they 
may  eat,  on  the  fourth  day,  more  ravenousl}'  than  on  anj^  previous  day, 
and  their  sleepy  time  may  be  delayed  until  the  fifth  day,  or  even  to  the 
sixth.  "When  they  stop  eating,  stop  feeding;  as,  if  you  continue  to  feed 
them,  you  willbury  them  up  with  cold,  damp  leaves,  and  thus  lose  many 
of  them.  They  will  sleep  from  twentj'-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and 
sometimes  forty-eight  hours.  In  this  time  their  bodies  shrink  and  the 
slcin  separates  from  the  little  black  cap  that  covers  the  head,  the  cap 
falls  oti',  and  the  worm  wakes  up  and  crawls  out  of  his  skin.  This  is 
called  molting.  When  they  have  thus  molted  and  waked  up  they  are 
very  hungry,  but  don't  feed  them  any  till  all  the  worms  on  the  paper 
have  molted.  Be  very  particular  about  this,  so  as  to  keep  them  all  of 
the  same  size,  and  so  that  when  the}'  go  to  sleep  the  next  time,  which 
they  will  do  again  in  about  five  or  six  da^^s,  all  will  sleep  and  wake  at 
the  same  time. 

By  being  very  careful  to  keep  the  worms  of  the  same  day's  hatching 
separate,  and  thus  keeping  each  day's  hatching  uniform  in  size,  and 
putting  them  all  to  sleep  at  the  same  time,  before  each  molting,  much 
work  is  saved,  and  the  worms  will  do  much  better  all  through  their 
lives.  We  should  -have  mentioned  that,  as  the  worm  approaches  the 
time  for  going  to  sleep,  it  changes  its  color,  always  looking  a  j'ellowish 
sickly  color  at  that  time;  and  when  it  iully  stops  eating,  it  fastens  itself 
to  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  seems  to  be  stiff  and  almost  lifeless.  In  this 
condition  they  should  not  be  moved,  or  fed,  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  but 
left  entirely  alone.  When  going  to  sleep,  also,  many  of  them  get  down 
under  the  surface  leaves,  so  that  you  can  see  but  few  of  them  on  the  top. 
When  they  have  molted,  their  color  is  changed,  and  they  appear  on  the 
surface  again  and  move  about  in  search  of  food. 
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"We  had  waited  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  had  seen 
them  reappear  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  very  much  brighter  and 
lighter  colored,  and  anxiously  moving  about  over  and  under  each  other, 
and  at  the  slightest  movement  near  them,  sticking  up  their  heads  and 
swinging  back  and  forth  as  iftryina;  to  reach  something.  And  when  we 
noticed  them  more  closely,  we  observed  that  all  the  little  fine  black 
hairs  that  covered  their  tiny  bodies  before  they  went  to  sleep,  had  dis- 
appeared. These  several  changes  are  indications  that  the  first  age  of 
the  worm  had  passed — that  they  had  shed  their  skins  for  the  first  time; 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  had  passed  the  first  molting  and  had  en- 
tered upon  the 

SECOND   AGE. 

That  we  may  be  more  certainly  understood  by  new  beginners,  for  it 
is  for  their  instruction  that  we  write,  we  will  state  here  that  the  silk- 
worm passes  through  five  stages  or  ages  from  the  time  of  hatching  to 
the  time  of  making  its  cocoon.  The  first  age  is  from  hatching  to  the 
first  molting,  and,  under  favorable  circumstances — that  is,  in  uniform 
warm  weather  and  good  feeding  and  care — the  time  of  this  age  is  from 
five  to  six  days.  The  second  age  is  from  the  first  to  second  molting — a 
period  of  from  four  to  six  days.  The  third  age  is  from  the  second  to 
third  molting — from  five  to  six  days.  The  fourth,  from  third  to  fourth 
molting — from  six  to  seven  days.  The  fifth,  from  fourth  molting  to  spin- 
ning cocoons — from  eight  to  ten  days. 

In  good  weather,  all  these  changes  are  passed  in  this  State  in  about 
thirty-two  days.  We  have  had  the  Japanese  bivoltines  make  cocoons 
in  twenty-eight  days,  and  we  have  known  the  annuals  to  occupy  forty 
days,  when  the  weather  was  unfavorable. 

In  China,  the  Chinamen  say  that  the  worms  frequently  make  cocoons 
twenty  days  old.  The  nights  there  are  much  warmer  than  here,  and 
the  worms  eat  as  rapidly  in  the  night  as  in  the  daytime,  and  grow  much 
more  rapidly  and  pass  through  the  moltings  more  quickly  than  here, 
where  the  nights  are  cool. 

We  Avill  give  here  a  description  of  the  appearances  and  changes  of 
the  worm  as  it  approaches  all  the  moltings  except  the  first.  The  first 
indication  is  that  the  appetite  begins  gradually  to  fail,  and  the  worms 
seem  inclined  to  rest  or  lay  quiet.  When  fed  they  will  stir  up  and  crawl 
on  the  fresh  leaves  and  eat  a  little,  but  soon  leave  off"  eating  and  crawl 
over  the  food — not  in  search  of  something  to  eat  but  for  a  spot  for  rest, 
and  some  leaf  or  stem  to  which  to  attach  itself  for  a  long  quiet  sleep. 
When  these  signs  are  noticed,  feed  very  lightly  and  with  very  finely  cut 
leaves,  so  as  to  let  the  bed  of  leaves  become  dry  and  in  good  condition 
for  the  worms  to  sleep  on,  as  they  will  pass  through  the  molting  much 
more  successfully  on  a  dry  bed  than  on  a  cold,  wet  one.  When  the 
Tvorms  are  asleep  they  must  not  be  fed  at  all. 

At  these  molting  times  is  the  greatest  danger  of  trouble.  If  the  bed 
of  leaves  is  too  thick  and  damp  the  worms  are  a  long  time  in  molting, 
and  they  are  apt  to  come  up  from  molting  very  unevenly  as  to  time  and 
to  appear  weak  and  feeble.  This  latter  condition  may  be  known  by  the 
great  amount  of  fine  web  spun  by  the  worms  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
as  they  wake  up  and  begin  to  move  about.  When  you  see  this  it  is  best 
to  remove  them  from  the  old  bed  as  soon  as  possible,  even  though  you 
leave  some  still  asleep  to  be  thrown  away.  If,  however,  the  bed  is  in 
good  order  and  dry,  the  worms  will  wake  up  evenly,  appear  strong  and 
vigorous  and  hungry,  all  other  things  being  well.     If  the  bed  of  leaves 
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turn  black  under  the  surface  at  any  time  it  is  an  indication  that  they  are 
heating  or  fermenting,  and  the  worms  should  be  got  off  of  that  bed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

CHANGING   AND   DIVIDING. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  changing  the  "vvornis  from  one  bed 
to  another,  so  as  to  keep  them  clean,  and  dividing  them  up  and  spread- 
ing them  out  as  they  become  too  crowded  by  their  growth. 

As  a  general  rule  the  worms  should  be  changed  from  the  old  bed 
about  every  other  day.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is,  at  the  regular  time 
of  feeding,  instead  of  giving  them  their  food  in  its  usual  condition,  cut 
fine,  to  select  some  very  tender  sott  leaves  and  cut  them  up  into  strips, 
say  half  an  inch  wide,  and  lay  them  all  over  each  bed  of  worms  to  be 
changed.  As  the  worms  grow  larger  these  strips  may  be  cut  wider,  and 
when  the  worms  are  still  large  Avhole  leaves  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
j)Ose.  The  worms  will  leave  the  bed  of  fine  leaves  and  climb  upon  these 
strips.  Now  watch  them,  and  when  they  are  generally  on  the  strips, 
and  before  they  have  eaten  them  so  much  that  they  will  not  hang 
together,  lift  these  strips  up  carefully  one  by  one  and  lay  them  carefully 
down  on  a  clean  paper.  If  the  worms  are  too  crowded  on  the  old  bed, 
and  they  generally  will  be  so  about  every  other  da}',  put  those  from  one 
paper  on  two  or  more  papers.  It  is  very  important  that  this  matter  of 
changing  and  dividing  be  properly  and  most  rigidly  attended  to. 

It  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  aiding  the  judgment  of  new  beginners 
to  observe  the  Ibllowing  directions  as  to  the  space  that  a  certain  number 
of  w^orms  should  be  made  to  occupy  during  the  different  ages. 

For  convenient  reference  on  this  subject,  and  to  assist  in  determining 
what  number  of  eggs  should  be  hatched  or  worms  fed  on  any  given 
number  of  trees,  we  will  state  here  the  amount  of  space,  say  oce  hun- 
dred thousand  worms,  or  those  hatching  from  about  three  ounces  of 
eggs,  should  occupy  at  the  close  of  each  age  and  the  number  of  pounds 
of  food  they  will  consume  during  each  age. 

One  hundred  thousand  worms  should  be  made  to  occupy,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  age,  about  twenty  sc^uare  feet  of  surface,  and  they  will  con- 
sume dui-ing  that  age  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the 
second  age  they  should  occupy  about  forty  feet  of  surface,  and  will 
consume  about  seventy-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the  third  age 
they  should  occupy  about  ninety  feet  of  surlace,  and  will  consume  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  leaves.  During  the  fourth  age  they 
should  occupy  about  two  hundred  and  twentj^-five  feet  of  surface,  and 
will  consume  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds  of  leaves.  During 
the  fifth  and  last  age  they  should  oecu})y  about  five  hundred  square  feet 
of  surface,  and  will  consume  about  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds  of  leaves,  or  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  pounds  in  all. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  while  the  worms  occupy  but  little 
space,  and  eat  but  little  during  the  first  half  of  their  existence,  during 
the  last  half  they  spread  out  very  rapidly  and  eat  very  voraciously.  So 
that  while  there  is  but  little  work  to  attend  and  feed  them  during  the 
forepart  of  their  lives,  the  work  increases  very  rapidly  during  the  latter. 
After  each  molting  the  worms  may  be  fed  once  or  twice  before  they  are 
removed  from  the  bed  where  they  have  deposited  skins,  but  not  more 
than  that.  The  first  feeding  after  molting  should  be  light  and  of 
tender  food,  as  the  wonns  are  then  weak  and  very  hungry,  and  if  fed 
too  much  then  they  are  apt  to  hurt  their  appetites  for  food  when  they 
become  stronger  and  should  have  good  appetites. 
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TREE  PLANTING. 


BY   J.    S.    HARBISON,    OF    SACRAMENTO. 


The  vfi'ons^  way  is  too  often  practiced.  The  holes  are  dug — some 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots — and  these  even  are  often  dou- 
bled up  and  crowded  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  them  decay 
prematurely,  and  the  tree  is  easily  blown  over.  Others  are  dug  and 
the  tree  planted  as  a  fence  post  should  be — deep,  with  the  earth  well 
packed  around  them.  In  this  case,  certain  death  to  many  varieties  of 
trees,  such  as  the  stone  fruits,  locust,  etc.,  follows.  Pear,  Lombardy 
poplar,  and  some  other  varieties,  endure  this  style  of  planting  and  fre- 
quently'do  well.  Of  late  years  some  variation  is  made  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  the  holes.  For  instance,  they  are  dug  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  as  many  deep.  If  in  hard  ground  (alkaline  it  may  be), 
these  holes  are  usually  tilled  with  material  hauled  from  a  distance,  a 
quantity  of  manure  deposited  in  the  bottom,  and  sediment  is  used  to 
linish  the  filling.  If  in  sandj'  ground,  it  is  thought  best  to  have  some 
clay  to  mix  with  the  sand.  The  clay  is  hauled — most  likely  it  is  black 
adobe,  or  that  which  is  as  poorly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  tree 
life  as  the  lean,  washed  sediment — the  holes  are  filled,  the  trees  plant- 
ed— some  deep,  some  shallow — it  don't  make  much  difl:erence  which,  for 
no  very  good  results  are  ever  seen  to  follow  such  unworthy  practices. 

It  is  noticeable  of  late  years  that  a  much  larger  projjortion  of  trees 
planted  along  our  streets,  as  well  as  of  fruit  trees  in  our  gardens  and 
orchards,  die  or  grow  feebly  than  in  former  years;  which  is  not  charge- 
able to  any  change  in  the  manner  of  planting,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
ground  has  been  tramped  over,  destroying  its  life-giving  qualities,  or 
exhausted  of  its  fertility  from  long  cropping.  While  our  land  was  new 
and  untrodden,  trees  planted  in  the  most  superficial  manner  mostly 
grew  and  did  well,  and  when  spared  the  murderous  trimmings  that  have 
utterly  ruined  so  many  of  the  fine  trees  that  formerly  graced  our  streets, 
are  to-day  equal  in  size  and  beauty  to  those  grown  in  any  city  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  same  time  show  us  what  must  be  done  to  restore  the 
pristine  vigor  of  our  soils  before  we  can  hope  to  attain  success. 

Another  cause  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  failure  of  tree  plant- 
ing of  late  years.  The  trees  have  mostl}^  been  brought  from  distant 
nurseries,  and  for  the  Avant  of  jn-oper  care  in  packing,  or  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  packing,  more  or  less  damaged  before  they  are  planted. 
Formerly  the  demand  was  almost  entirely  supplied  from  our  local  nurse- 
ries. The  latter  having,  to  a  great  extent,  been  destroyed  by  floods, 
leaves  most  of  the  nurser^^men  without  tlic  means  and  the  courage 
necessary  to  start  anew  and  compete  successfully  with  distant  commer- 
cial nurseries,  with  whom  it  is  ditficult  to  compete  even  where  no  calam- 
ities have  befallen. 
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The  ri?ht  way  of  preparing  the  ground,  if  for  field  or  orchard  plint 
ing  18  this:  The  whole  surface  should  be  deeply  and  thorough  y  filled 
either  with  a  plow  or  by  trenching  with  the  spade.  For  s  roe'tXt in^' 
iCtTflT.l'  ^"'  "  ^'""'''''^  amount  of  room,  the  whole  oTthfgiS 
the  length  of  the  row,  and  as  wide  as  possib  e,  should  bo  deeply  nnd 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  poor  clay  or  sand  replaced  with  rich  friable 
so.l,  such  as  the  succe^ssful  market  garden  is  sure  to  have  Id  cu    ivate 

Zli^u-  ^\f  ^^'''  ^  ^°"^^  ^^^^°  ''^y  fi^J^l  °^'  border  prepared  a  one 
hoe  holdmg  the  entire  population,  being  careful  to  Vovide  prop^^^^ 
dianage  sothat  no  stagnant  water  should  come  in  contact  witl  the 
witMhefi'llin'r:;ounTtr''  ""T]  ^^""^"^-  '^"^^^^^--'   unr'otted'manur: 

With  the  tree  to  avoid  fermentation.     Such  apnlication  ?  onM  l... 

as  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted,  but  neve^cSati:    at  any  s  "so'of 

S^&^!cannlfltt^i^^ 

and^particular  attention  to  prevent  weeds  growing  must  be ^ven  at  .ti 

n^r^^  ^\^  exception  of  partially  hoed  crops,  for  two  or  three  veirs 
after  planting  the  ground   should   be  left  v-icant  in  order  tnl^lLp 

^t  T^'"'''''-     'J""''''  "^^'^'^y^  -^^'  ^--   eta,  'are'hi^hly  p7  if 
dicialto  the  success  of  trees  at  anytime,  and  usually  pro?e  fatal  to 
them  If  grown  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting,   'one  crop  even 
may  so  far  injure  an   orchard,   though  in  bearin^r    thit    t  wHp'rf       ' 
recover  from  the  injurious  effects.  "'         ^  '*  ""'^^   ^'^"^ 
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EVERGREEN  TREE    CULTURE. 


BY    E.    F,    AIKEN,    OF    SACRAMENTO. 


Without  wishing  to  deduct  one  iota  from  the  importance  of  the  imme- 
diate introduction,  wide  dissemination,  and  planting  of  all  deciduous  forest 
trees,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Club,  if  you  please,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  similar  merits  of  the  evergreen  and  coniferous  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  will  confine  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  to  four  or  five  of  the 
leading  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  valuable  sorts  for  cultivation  here. 

The  evergreen,  we  all  know,  is  a  tree  that  has  a  perpetually  green  and 
living  foliage.  Some  varieties  have  u^^right,  needle  like  leaves,  while 
others  have  a  broad  and  drooping  foliage.  The  first  mentioned  are  all 
of  the  cone-bearing  family  or  conifers;  and  this  name  they  get  from  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  which  contains  the  seed,  and  not  from  the  general 
habit  of  the  tree,  as  some  suppose.  The  seed  of  this  class  is  the  most 
minute  and  delicate  of  all  our  forest  tree  seeds,  and  it  is  w^ell  known 
that  they  will  not  grow  in  their  natural  state  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  in  certain  localities,  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and 
to  that  extent  that  the  seed  will  not  fail  to  germinate  and  the  seedlings 
grow  readily.  The  seedlings  are  found  in  their  natural  state  only  in  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  in  cool  and  shady  places  where  the  searching 
winds  and  the  fierce  and  scalding  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate. 
The  first  year  of  their  existence  they  are  exceedingl}^  delicate,  a  strong 
ray  of  sunlight  or  gust  of  wind  often  destroying  the  vitality  of  thou- 
sands. Hence  we  are  taught  b}^  nature  the  uncertainty  of  successfully 
growing  evergreen  trees  from  seed  in  our  dry  climate.  It  has  required 
years  of  patient  toil  by  experienced  nurserymen,  using  every  precaution 
known  and  gathered  by  long  experience,  together  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  humid  atmosphere  bordering  our  great  lakes,  to  raise  the 
seedlings  successfully.  They  are  now  raised  in  large  quantities  by  parties 
in  the  East  who  make  the  business  a  specialty,  and  can  be  imported  here 
through  the  mails  at  so  little  cost  as  to  come  within  the  means  of  all. 

The  most  extensive  grovvers  of  forest  tree  seedlings  in  the  United 
States  are  Robert  Douglass  &  Son,  Waukegan,  Illinois,  and  Pinney  & 
Lawrence,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin.  While  these  evergreen  seedlings 
can  be  had  so  cheaply  from  the  Eastern  nurserj^men,  I  would  not  advise 
our  farmers  here  to  undertake  their  cultivation  from  seed,  as  I  am  satis- 
fied that  failure  and  discouragement  would  be  the  result.  It  is  a  very 
diflicult  question  to  decide  which  of  the  two  varieties — the  evergreen  or 
the  deciduous  trees — is  of  the  most  importance  to  civilization. 

The  whole  family  of  evergreens  and  cone-bearing  trees  of  our  forests 
arc  valuable  for  timber,  and  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  as 
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regards  their  adaptaMlit}'  to  the  different  branches  of  mechanical  busi- 
ness. There  are  very  few  of  all  the  numerous  branches  of  mechanical 
business  but  what  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  wood  as  their  mate- 
rial for  manufacturing.  How  much  more  material  is  used  that  is  derived 
from  the  evergreen  and  cone-bearing  trees  as  compared  with  that  orig- 
inating from  deciduous  trees,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  We  all  know 
Irom  experience  and  observation  that  the  former  is  vastly  in  excess  of 
the  latter,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  seven  eighths  of  all 
the  wood  made  into  lumber  and  consumed  in  other  ways  is  the  product 
of  this  class  of  trees.  The  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  and  Nor- 
Avay  spruce,  Avhich  I  give  you,  as  1  think,  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
merits,  are  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  sorts  of  this  class  for 
extensive  and  general  planting,  retaining  their  foliage,  as  they  do,  through 
the  Winter,  when  deciduous  trees  are  leafless.  As  trees  for  shelter  for 
stock  on  the  farm,  as  windbrakes  for  our  orchards,  vineyards,  and  grain 
fields,  or  as  ornaments  to  beautify  our  homes,  they  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  and  have  but  few  equals  among  deciduous  trees  in  a  commercial 
point  of  value.  They  are  easily  transplanted  (while  j-oung)  from  the 
nurser^^,  and  of  thrifty  and  rapid  growth,  requiring  much  less  moisture 
in  tlie  soil,  and  will  flourish  over  a  wider  range  of  climate  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than  most  deciduous 
trees.  They  grow  well  on  uplands,  hillsides,  and  on  sandy  and  unpro- 
ductive soils,  and  I  believe  are  well  adapted  for  extensive  cultivation  on 
our  treeless  plains  throughout  the  State. 

That  these  broad  plains  are  wholly  devoid  of  evergreen  trees  now  is 
no  argument  against  the  rapid  and  successful  growth  of  evergreen 
forests  if  once  established  by  the  hand  of  man.  And  I  Avould  here  urge 
upon  our  farmers  the  necessit_y  of  making  a  beginning  of  forest  tree 
planting,  even  if  it  be  but  a  few  hundred  trees.  Start  them  in  nursery 
form,  if  not  prepared  to  plant  them  otherwise;  plant  seeds  of  the  black 
walnut  and  locust,  cuttings  of  the  poplai',  cotton  wood,  and  white  willow, 
if  you  cannot  procure  seedlings  of  a  better  class  of  trees.  They  Avill 
grow  and  make  shelter,  and  break  winds,  for  the  better  trees  to  come 
after — but  plant  as  many  as  possible  of  the  sorts  before  mentioned, 
including  the  European  larch.  The  last  mentioned,  though  classed 
among  the  conifers,  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  it  sheds  its  foliage  in  the 
Fall.  It  has  for  several  years  been  planted  more  extensively  in  Europe 
than  all  other  trees  combined,  and  is  noAV  taking  the  lead  of  all  others 
among  the  planters  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Bryant  says:  "  The  ever- 
gveen  larch  appears  to  combine  the  qualities  of  growth,  symmetry  of 
form,  durability  of  wood  ajid  adaptability  to  a  variety  of  uses  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  timber  tree  of  northern  latitudes." 
Loudon  says:  "The  rate  of  growth  of  the  larch  in  the  climate  of  Lon- 
don is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  ten  years,  from  the  seed,  and 
nearly  as  great  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  mountains  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland."  This  is  a  different  species  from  the  American  larch, 
sometimes  called  hackmatack  and  tamarack,  being  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  the  latter  in  every  respect.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  near  lakes  and  bordering  rivers.  Hence  we  may  infer 
that  it  may  be  well  suited  to  the  dry  atmosphere  and  soil  of  our  plains. 

The  cone-bearing  family  of  forest  trees  comprise  some  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  timber  trees  known,  and  there  is  no  one  variety  of 
wood  that  is  so  extensively  used  in  the  great  and  increasing  demands  of 
civilization  as  the  pine.  It  is  rightly  named  the  "king  of  the  evergreen 
forest."     Immense  forests  of  pine  were  formerly  found  throughout  the 
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northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  but  now 
hu-e  tbrests  of  the  ohl  growth  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  rare. 
Infheokl  State  of  Mai,?e,  once  so  famous  for  her  vast  to-s  s  oi  pme 
and  great  foreign  lumber  trade,  there  are  to  be  iound  but  tew  ot  tie 
odgiSal  growth  standing,  and  as  a  substitute  lor  pine,  l^emlocdv  and 
spi'uce  ai^  now  extensively  used,  and  in  nearly  all  ot  the  older  States 
the  scarcity  of  pine  is  severely  felt. 

Arthur  Bryant  in  his  new  work  on  "Torest  Trees,  says:  ihe  State 
of  NwYoA,  which  not  many  years  since  exported  great  quantities  or 
;  ne  lumber,  now  obtains  a  supply  for  ^^-}^ ^^^^/'^^^.U  ^^^^^^^^^ 
•md  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  two  thirds  of  the  Jul  gl0^^n  timber 
ii^rtlrn  Illinois  has  been  destroyed  within  the  past  o^gheen  years 
With  the  ravao-es  of  fires  that  have  recently  swept  through  the  timbered 
pon^ns  ot  oufxm^^  States,  and  the  increased  demand  for  lum- 

^oer    onsequent  upon  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  home  supply 
for  the  fuuire  demands  of  civilization  will  soon  be  Vr^^^'f^l^^"^ 
Large  tracts  of  the  best  timbered  lands  of  our  own  ^^ate  ^^lth  n  a  lew 
yea's  past  have  been  monopolized  by  stock  companies  or  speculatois 
and  palsed  into  the  hands  of  railroad  corporations  as  subsidies;  and  this 
concentration  of  our  great  forests  of  timber  in  the  hands  oi  men  ^vho 
ha'e  no  consideration^ut  the  mighty  dollar  to  be  coined  out  o      he. 
must  surely  and  speedily  enhance  the  price  f  1,^^^^^^^;.  ,^^  ,  ^.^^^J^^f  1'' . 
there  will  be,  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislatme,  some  s>  s 
ten  atic  plan  devised  which  will  bring  about  extensive  and  wide-spread 
experiments  in   the  different  methods  of  forest  tree  culture,  m   all  its 
X'nt  branches  and  forms,  throughout  ^^f  ^^^^  ,  ^i^t'omrbX^ 
tion  concerning  our  future  prosperity  as  a  State  which  amU  come  betoie 
moi^  imporunt  or  more'  necessary  for  its  i--.«^iate  action  and  fos^ 
tPrino-  c"ire  than  this.     No  efforts  of  private  individuals  \\ill  8el^e  to 
o   fccibly  impress  upon  those  engaged   in   agricultura     pursui  s   the 
importance   of 'extensively  planting    out   forest  trees  ^l';^}^^'.^^^^^ 
Legislature  take  some  action  worthy  of  an  interest  ot  such  ^ast  impor 
tance  to  our  State. 
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GRAPES  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


•   

BY   W.  S.  MANLOVE. 


The  subject  of  this  essay,  -Grapes  for  Special  Purposes/'  opens  a 
wide  field  tor  research  and  discussion,  and  one  that  I  feel  much  reluc 
tance  in  entering  upon,  knowing,  as  you  and  I  do,  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  ot  opinion  on  the  adaptability  of  certain  varieties  to  specific 
purposes.     My  only  object  in  selecting  this  subject  is  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing some  useful  information  to  my  brother  members-information 
practically  acquired_  during  the  last  twelve  years,  at  a  cost  of  much 
time,  labor,  and  considerable  pecuniary  outlay.     Starting  in  the  business 
of  grape  raising  Avithout  any  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
or  ot  the  best  varieties  to  select  from,  I  have  found  it  required  much 
care  and    attention,    holding   fast  to  those  which    proved    themselves 
worthy    discarding  others  which    have  proved   themselves  worthless 
although  highly  recommended  to  me   by  other  parties.      Just*  here  I 
would  say,  that  on  the  receipt  of  a  variety  with  which  I  am  unacquaint- 
ed, 1  graft  It  on  a  vigorous  stock,  and  thus  test  it  much  sooner  than  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  raising  the  vine  from  the  cutting.     I  am  aware 
that  some  varieties  do  not  do  so  well  when  grafted,   but  in  my  expe- 
rience there    are  but  a  few,  and  these    comparatively  worthless       In 
selecting  the  varieties  to  be  discussed,  the  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
heads  the  list.     This  I  consider  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  grape  family 
It  is  the  most  delicious,  finely  flavored  grape  that  is  cultknted  in  this 
State.     Its  large  size  delicious  flavor,  and  abundance  of  sugar  or  saccha- 
rine  matter  when  fully  npe,  render  it,  and  deservedly  so,  the  best  table 
fZfp7fo      -•      ^".''^^•^'^^"^  f   its   firm,  fleshy  pulp,   it   is   specially 
adapted  to  raism  making;  no  other  grape  approaching  it  in  this  respect 
Indeed,  Messrs    Thompson  and   Hyatt  consider  thi?  the  same  as  the 
Malaga  grape,  from  which  the  famed  raisins  of  commerce  are  produced 
As  a  wme  grape  it  is  highly  esteemed;  making  a  sweet,  highly-flavored 
dessert  wme.  '      t>    j 

As  a  grape  for  distillation,  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  tested  it  to  be  superior  to  every  other  variety  fo?  brandy,  impart- 
ing Its  musky-perfumed  flavor  to  the  product  of  the  still.  This  variety 
of  grape  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climati 
m  our  State.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  as  a  valuable  addition  to  all 
ymeyardsasatable  grape,  and  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  raisins,  wme,  and  brandy,  and  for  transportation  to  our  trans- 
montane  markets. 

The  Black  Hamburg,  for  general  cultivation,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, is  only  second  to  the  Muscat.    The  Hamburg  is  easily  propagated 
grows  thrifty,  is  free  from  disease  except  on  lowlands,  and^is  one  Sf  the 
most  prolific  and  certain  bearers  of  any  that  1  have  grown.     It  is  the 
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best  purple  grape  in  the  State,  unsurpassed  as  a  table  grape,  a  good  ship- 
per, very  rich  in  sugar  when  fully  ripe,  making  a  good  quality  of  Wine, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  on  distillation.  Combining  these  good 
qualities,  it  is  specially  sought  after  by  growers  of  the  vine.  To  those 
who  design  growing  grapes  for  market  either  at  home  or  abroad,  I  would 
say  there  is  no  grape  that  bears  transportation  so  well  as  the  Eed  Lom- 
bardy  or  Flame  Toka3\  Being  so  well  known  it  is  needless  to  more 
particularly  describe  it.  As  regards  its  carrying  qualities,  it  will  carry 
from  here  to  an  Eastern  market,  when  properly  packed  and  handled,  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  picked  from  the  vine.  In  proof  of  its  being 
specially  fitted  for  transportation  to  Eastern  markets,  I  will  state  that 
in  the  month  of  November  last  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  Hearth  and  Home, 
a  paper  jjublished  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  that  a  car- 
load of  pears  and  Tokay  grapes  had  arrived  from  California  a  few  days 
before,  the  grapes  being  in  good  order  and  wholesaling  at  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  per  jDound.  The  Flame  Tokay  is  said  by  exj^erienced 
wine  makers  to  be  a  good  wine  grape,  or  to  be  valuable  to  mix  with 
other  vai'ieties.  The  three  varieties  named  I  have  selected  from  about 
thirty  which  I  have  tested.  True,  some  of  the  other  sorts  are  good 
grapes — such  as  the  Blue  Malvoise,  Black  Malaga,  and  others — but  j)os- 
sessed  of  no  distinctive  qualities  entitling  them  to  be  classed  Avith  the 
three  first  mentioned.  For  a  wine  grape  alone  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  the  White  Eeisling  is  one  of  the  most  valuable;  but 
the  great  objection  to  it  is  that  it  produces  a  very  small  amount  of 
fruit — mine  not  averaging  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  to  the  vine, 
although  growing  on  the  best  land  in  the  vineyard,  Ilamburgs  yielding 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  in  the  adjoining  rows.  In  presenting  my  views 
to  the  Club,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  not 
applicable  to  every  location,  and  my  advice  to  any  one  engaging  in  grajDe 
culture  would  be  to  find  out  what  varieties  do  best  in  their  locality  and 
stick  to  them  until  exjoerience  shall  demonstrate  other  more  valuable 
varieties  to  cultivate.  In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  all  persons  who 
contemplate  planting  vineyards  to  embrace  the  present  opportunity,  as 
this  is  the  most  favorable  season  there  has  been  for  four  or  five  years. 
Cuttings  planted  this  season  would  insure  a  good  stand  and  a  vigorous 
growth — two  things  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  planting  of  a 
vineyard. 
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ALKALI    SOILS. 


BY    ROBERT    WILLIAMSON. 


In  presenting  this  essay  it  will  be  my  object  to  suggest  some  practical 
mode  of  neutralizing  or  extracting  from  our  soil  the  substance  called 
alkali,  without  discussing  its  chemical  properties.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  an}'  chemical  analysis  has  ever  been  made  of  soils  impreg- 
nated with  this  alkali.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  its  principal  ingre- 
dient is  potash,  with  a  mixture  of  soda  and  salt.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  limited  amount  of  this  alkali  adds  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil.  I 
think  that  the  exceeding  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  California  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  presence  in  limited  quantities  of  this  article; 
but,  unfortunately,  a  great  portion  of  our  land — especially  our  low,  flat 
lands — is  too  strongly  impregnated  with  it.  In  such  cases  it  becomes  a 
nuisance  rather  than  a  benefit.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  a  good 
fertilizer  could  become  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
quantity,  and  not  the  quality,  that  produces  the  injury.  Lime  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  yet  too  much  lime  is  certain  death  to  vegetation, 
and  I  believe  the  same  to  be  true  Avith  reference  to  alkali. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  source  or  origin  of  alkali,  then  we  enter 
into  the  field  of  speculation  where  each  man  entertains  his  own  peculiar 
views.  There  are  various  theories  respecting  its  origin.  My  view  is, 
that  it  is  in  veins  or  strata  deep  down  in  the  earth,  the  same  as  salt 
veins,  coal,  or  iron,  or  any  other  minerals;  and  I  believe,  like  many 
other  minerals,  it  has  been  brought  near  the  surface  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions. Minerals  of  all  kinds  are  found  most  plentiful  in  countries  that 
have  been  thrown  up  by  these  volcanic  eruptions;  and  this  is  especially 
true  with  reference  to  this  alkali,  as  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  coun- 
tries that  have  not  been  heaved  up,  and  countries  that  have  been  the 
Avorst  torn  up  by  these  eruptions  invariably  exhibit  the  most  alkali. 
Now,  in  proof  that  it  lies  in  veins,  we  often  find  springs  of  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  it — so  strong  that  the  water  cannot  be  used  at  all — 
while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  may  be  found  another  spring,  coming  of 
course  from  another  direction,  which  will  be  entii'ely  free  from  any 
traces  of  alkali.  The  same  is  true  of  wells;  one  well  may  be  good,  pure 
water,  and  another  well  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or  even  in  the  same 
field,  may  be  strongl}-  alkalied.  As  to  how  it  gets  to  the  surface,  my 
theory  is  as  above  indicated — that  it  is  thrown  up  to  or  near  the  surface 
by  these  volcanic  eruptions;  then  it  becomes  subject  to  the  action  of 
water.  It  is  washed  irom  the  mountains,  hills,  and  high  plain  land, 
and  settles  on  the  low  lands,  especially  in  basin-shaped  places,  where 
the  water  stands.  In  such  places  we  find  almost  invariably  the  strongest 
alkali  beds.  Hence  we  often  see  alkali  flats  and  alkali  lakes  on  the 
plains.     These  alkali  beds  present  the  appearance  of  once  having  been 
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lakes,  and  no  doubt  they  were,  and  the  water  from  adjoining  bills  and 
plains  ran  into  them  and  carried  the  alkali  with  it.  As  proof  that  water 
carries  alkali  with  it,  we  seldom  ever  find  alkali  on  the  margin  of  a 
running  stream;  but  go  back  from  the  stream  till  jou.  strike  the  land 
not  necessarily  drained  by  the  stream,  and  there  you  will  find  the  alkali, 
if  the  water  does  not  leach  it  out  of  the  soil  and  carry  it  away  with  it. 
Why  then  is  not  alkali  found  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  as  well  as  back 
from  it? 

But  again,  to  be  more  practical,  you  may  take  earth  that  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  it  that  it  will  taste  almost  as  strong  as  potash;  take 
that  same  dirt,  pulverize  it,  put  in  an  old-fashioned  ash  hopper,  and  con- 
tinue to  pour  pure  water  on  it,  and  you  will  soon  leach  all  the  alkali  out 
of  the  soil  thus  treated.  But  we  are  asked  how  it  is  that  in  some  cases 
it  will  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  dig  down  one  or  two  feet  and  no 
alkali  is  to  be  found.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  One  is, 
that  it  might  have  been  brought  b}'  water  from  elsewhere  and  left  on 
the  surface.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  forced  up  from  below  by  seepage 
water  and  attraction  of  the  sun,  till  it  reached  the  surface.  There  it 
comes  in  contact  with  a  heavy  soil  of  adobe  character,  unites  with  this 
soil,  congeals,  and  forms  a  hard  substance  almost  impervious  to  water, 
at  the  same  time  forming  a  source  of  attraction  to  draw  the  alkali  from 
a  loose,  sandy  subsoil.  Ilence  the  apparent  freeness  of  the  subsoil  from 
alkali.  My  observations  have  been  that  a  sandy  surface,  with  a  loose 
subsoil,  will  never  be  troubled  much  with  alkali,  because  as  the  water 
sinks  down  it  carries  the  alkali  with  it. 

Again,  we  are  asked  wh}^  it  appears  in  the  Summer  and  Fall,  when  the 
surface  is  dry.  We  answer,  it  has  either  been  retained  there  by  the 
hai'd  surface  referred  to  above,  or  is  drawn  up  b}^  the  same  attraction 
that  draws  the  moisture  from  below  in  the  Summer.  Now  to  sum  up 
the  whole  theory.  Believing  as  I  do  that  water  will  carry  alkali  with 
it,  I  necessarily  believe  that  thorough  draining  is  the  only  practical  way 
of  reclaiming  alkalied  lands;  and  it  as  necessarily  follows  that  land  that 
cannot  be  thoroughly  drained  cannot  be  reclaimed.  AVe  may  neutralize 
the  alkali  to  a  certain  extent  by  thorough  cultivation,  by  heavy  manuring, 
or  by  cropping  it  to  beets.  Beets  will  succeed  on  alkalied  land  better 
than  any  other  crop  I  know  of,  and  no  doubt  absorb  and  extract  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  alkali;  andif  the  alkali  exists  only  on  the  surface, 
with  no  substrata  of  it  below,  nor  no  water  to  carry  it  on  again,  you 
might  get  your  laud  comparativelj'  reclaimed  by  a  succession  of  beet 
crops.  But  the  same  cause  that  brought  the  alkali  to  the  surface  once 
will  do  it  again,  unless  the  connection  is  broken.  This,  I  think,  can  only 
be  done  by  drains.  I  would  suggest  underground  drains.  These,  the 
most  expensive  at  the  start,  will  be  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  as 
they  more  thoroughly  drain,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  free  use  of  the 
land.  It  matters  not  whether  the  rain  w-ashes  the  alkali  down,  or  the 
seepage  forces  it  up.  In  either  case  the  ditch  will  carry  it  off.  These 
same  drains,  if  properly  arranged,  may  be  used  in  the  Summer  for 
irrigating  purposes;  and  here  let  me  remark,  that  it  will  not  require  more 
than  one  fourth  the  water  to  irrigate  in  this  way  that  it  requii'cs  if  jiut 
on  the  surface  in  the  usual  way.  I  think  the  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  tiiese  drains  is  the  earthern  pipe,  called  tiling  pipe.  Clark,  who  keeps 
the  pottery  near  Sutter's  Fort,  makes  it  all  sizes,  and  in  large  quantities. 
A  sample  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  underground  irrigation  may  be 
seen  in  his  gardens.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  1 
have,  in  this  humble  essay,  di'opped  any  hints  that  will  be  of  use  to  the 
public,  my  object  will  be  accomplished. 
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UNDERGROUND     IRRIGATION. 


BY   I.    N.    HOAQ. 


The  subject  of  irrigation  has  very  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  past  year,  in  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
the  natural  supply  of  water. 

Schemes  for  irrigating  large  tracts  of  countrj^in  many  portions  of  the 
State  have  been  projected,  and  some  are  in  a  forward  state  of  completion. 
Much  good  will,  undoubtedly,  result  from  the  successful  operation  of 
these  enterpinses.  But  our  object  now  is  to  call  attention  to  a  plan  for 
underground  irrigation,  which  we  think  most  admirably  adapted  to 
irrigating  vegetable  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  small  orchards  and 
nurseries,  particulaidy  on  the  dry  prairie  or  grain  districts  of  our  State. 

Every  farmer,  gardener,  or  nurseryman  will  at  once  see  and  compre- 
hend the  reasons  why  water  applied,  say  one  foot  below  the  surface, 
will  do  more  good  to  growing  plants  of  all  kinds  than  if  aj^plied  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     These  reasons  may  be  stated  briefl}^  as  follows: 

First — It  induces  the  roots  to  work  downward  to  meet  it,  thus  giving 
them  a  deeper  and  better  hold  on  the  soil,  and  enabling  them  to  secure  a 
greater  amount  of  the  plant-sustaining  elements. 

Second — Water  thus  applied  softens  up  and  loosens  the  whole  ground, 
and  does  not,  like  water  applied  to  the  surface,  induce  a  crust  to  form  on 
the  surface. 

Third — Much  less  water  will  be  needed,  if  applied  underground,  than 
if  applied  on  the  surface,  because  the  evaporation  will  be  less. 

Fourth — There  can  be  no  danger  of  the  sun  scalding  plants  thus 
irrigated,  while  this  is  the  great  drawback  or  danger  attending  surface 
irrigation  in  the  Summer. 

NATURAL    EXAMPLES. 

For  a  striking  illustration  of  natural  underground  irrigation,  we  would 
refer  to  the  lands  about  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  especially  to  Sherman  and  Twitchell  Islands.  At  high 
tide  the  water  in  the  rivers  or  sloughs  surrounding  these  islands  is  as 
high,  or  higher,  than  the  surface  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  Summer  season, 
but  at  low  tide  it  is  from  three  to  four  feet  below  the  surface.  Thus  the 
soil  is  kept  constantly  irrigated  from  below.  To  this  fact  are  these  lands 
indebted  for  their  great  productiveness  and  natural  advantages.  On 
these  lands  the  seed  time  and  harvest  are  coexistant  and  constant  the 
year  through.  All  varieties  of  vegetable  seed  may  be  planted  here  in 
the  middle  of  Summer,  and  they  will  come  forward  and  mature  as 
rapidly  and  perfectly  as  those  planted  in  the  Spring. 
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Thus  is  given  a  double  value  and  a  double  productiveness  to  these 
lands.  The  water  becomes  a-constant  fertilizer  to  the  land  and  stimu- 
lant to  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Now  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to 
place  all  the  lands  in  this  State  in  a  position  so  that  they  could  be  thus 
perfectly  and  constantly  irrigated  by  bringing  the  water  up  to  the  sur- 
face to  be  controlled  at  will,  what  a  value  would  be  thus  added  to  these 
lands.  The  productions  of  the  State  under  such  a  sj'stem  of  irrigation 
would  be  beyond  estimate.  If  each  farmer  throughout  the  country 
could  thus  irrigate  even  one  acre,  he  would  increase  the  value  of  that 
one  acre  from  eight  to  ten  fold.  However  dry  and  parched  the  general 
lands  of  his  farm  might  be,  he  could. of  this  one  acre  make  a  constant 
garden,  and  thus  surround  his  house  with  a  perpetual  Eden,  from  which 
at  all  times  of  the  year  he  could  supply  his  table  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones. 

IT   CAN    BE   DONE. 

That  is,  every  farmer  in  the  State  can,  if  he  will,  and  with  very  little 
expense,  thus  irrigate  one  acre,  more  or  less,  and  we  care  not  where  he 
may  be  located;  only  provided  that  he  has  land  of  medium  fertility,  he 
can  have  an  excellent  and  constantlj^  producing  vegetable  garden,  and 
a  good  thrifty  growing  and  good  bearing  orchard  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
The  driest  and  most  shallow-soiled  red  prairie  land  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce as  abundantly  as  the  best  and  deepest  river  bottoms. 

ARTIFICIAL    EXAMPLE. 

For  the  proof  of  what  we  say,  we  will  give  the  following  facts:  N. 
Clark,  of  Sacramento,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Sutter's  Fort  site,  has  a 
piece  of  land  familiarly  known  in  that  neighborhood  as  hard  pan  land. 
The  soil  is  a  stiff  adobe,  some  of  it  a  pretty  sticky  clay  of  a  reddish  cast, 
and  not  over  ten  inches  deep.  He  has  been  trying  to  grow  an  orchard 
and  garden  on  this  land  for  a  number  of  years,  by  surface  irrigation, 
with  very  poor  success.  Indeed'his  efforts  for  a  garden  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  failure.  Last  season  he  noticed  a  small  strip  of  peas,  which 
he  had  planted,  were  growing  very  thriftily,  and  matured  a  good  crop, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  peas  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  cultivated 
and  irrigated,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  in  the  same  manner,  produced 
nothing. 

He  determined  to  know  the  cause  of  this  strange  fact,  and  commenced 
an  exploration  with  a  shovel.  He  soon  developed  a  gopher  hole  about  a 
foot  underground,  running  parallel  with  and  very  nearly  under  the  row  of 
peas  that  had  proved  so  much  more  thrifty  and  prolific  than  the  balance. 
Into  this  hole  the  water  hadjjenetrated  and  from  thence  had  worked  its 
way  up  to  the  roots  of  the  peas,  which  had  also  penetrated  deep  into  the 
soil  to  meet  it.  This  suggested  to  Mr.  Clark  a  new  idea,  underground 
irrigation,  and  he  immediately  determined  to  put  this  idea  to  a  practical 
test.  This  season  has  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Being  a  manufacturer  of  crockery  and  various  kinds  of  earthen  and 
tile  pipe,  he  made  up  a  lot  of  the  latter  with  a  two-inch  bore,  in  pieces 
one  foot  each  in  length.  His  trees  were  in  rows  sixteen  feet  apart. 
He  dug  a  trench  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  center  between  these  rows.  In 
these  trenches  he  buried  this  pipe,  laying  the  pieces  end  to  end,  leaving 
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the  ends  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Over  these  little  broken  joints  or 
openings  he  threw  pieces  of  broken  crockery,  so  as  to  permit  water  to 
run  out  and  prevent  the  earth  from  working  in.  Across  one  end  of  the 
piece  so  laid  with  pipes  he  set  pij)es  of  the  same  kind  and  length  npright, 
so  that  each  upright  pipe  connected  with  the  end  of  one  line  of  horizon- 
tal. He  then  dug  an  open  trench  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  into  these 
uj)rights,  and  his  irrigating  j)lan  was  comi^lete. 

Into  this  open  trench  he  turned  the  water  from  a  pump  worked  by  a 
windmill  and  drawing  water  from  a  bored  well.  It  worked  well,  and  in 
a  few  days  his  place  M^as  completely  irrigated  so  as  to  show  a  dampened 
appearance  on  the  surface.  He.  pla]:ited  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables  between  his  trees — all  of  which  grew 
most  luxuriantly  and  produced  abundantly.  His  trees  made  a  magnifi- 
cent growth  and  produced  a  good  crop  of  excellent  fruit.  In  fact,  the 
whole  experiment  was  a  most  perfect  and  satisfactorj"  success. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  underground  over  surface  irrigation, 
we  would  enumerate  the  following: 

First — The  same  tubes  used  to  conduct  the  water  under  the  ground  may 
be  used  to  convey  any  kind  of  manure  to  the  same'  locality  in  a  liquid 
state.  To  accomplish  this  you  have  only  to  make  the  reservoirs  at  the 
head  of  the  piece  of  land  to  be  irrigated  and  manured  of  sufficient 
capacity,  and  fill  it  with  manure;  the  watei',  passing  through  this 
manure,  will  extract  from  it  its  fertilizing  ^jroperties,  and  conduct  them, 
in  a  liquid  state,  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants.  Thus  all  the 
strength  and  value  of  the  manure  will  be  saved  and  applied  in  the  best 
form  at  the  point  where  most  good  will  result.  None  will  be  wasted  by 
evaporation,  and  all  danger  of  the  introduction  of  weed  seed  into  the 
soil  will  thus  be  avoided.  Any  variety  of  manure  desired  to  be  used, 
from  the  coarsest  stable  manure  to  the  finest  commercial  varieties,  may 
thus  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage. 

Second — Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  irrigation  is,  that  while 
introducing  the  water  you  also  introduce  the  air  under  the  ground,  thus 
enlivening  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  extracting  from  that  air  its 
very  important  and  valuable  fertilizing  qualities,  and  ajiplying  them 
directly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  vegetation. 

Again,  in  the  Sirring  or  early  Summer,  the  air  is  much  warmer  than 
the  soil,  and  the  warm  air  thus  penetrating  the  soil  and  working  around 
the  roots  acts,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  a  hot  bed,  and  brings  forward  the 
earl}^  vegetable  as  no  surface  irrigation  will. 

Third — The  same  sort  of  tubing  or  pipes  used  for  irrigating  the  laud 
in  times  of  drought  Avill  answer  the  purpose  of  an  underground  drainage 
system  in  a  very  wet  season. 

To  accomplish  the  latter  object  you  have  but  to  open  a  ditch  at  the 
opposite  end  of  your  garden  from  that  into  which  you  introduce  the 
water  in  the  pipes,  so  that  the  surj^lus  water  in  the  soil  will  run  oil*.  It 
will  then  Avork  into  the  pipes  at  the  openings  and  run  through  tl^em  into 
the  drainage  ditch,  and  thus  your  garden  will  be  relieved  of  too  great  a 
suppl}"  of  water,  through  the  tfame  system  that  irrigates  it.  For  garden 
purposes  this  drainage  operation  is  almost  as  imi)ortant  as  the  irrigation, 
and  considering  that  both  operations  can  be  accomplished  at  the  same 
expense  and  by  the  same  sj'stem,  we  think  it  worth  while  that  all  our 
farmers  throughout  the  grain  districts  should  give  it  a  trial.  A  small 
piece  of  ground,  thus  prepared  and  cultivated  as  a  kitchen  garden  and 
fruit  orchard  will  be  worth  more  to  the  average  grain  iarmer,  taking- 
one  season  with  another,  than  ten  times  the  same  amount  cultivated  in 
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the  ordinary  way,  and  devoted  to  the  ordinary  crops.  "We  would  urge 
this  consideration,  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  when  farmers  should  be  at  work  at  their  gardens,  whether  they 
introduce  this  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  or  not. 

Fourth — This  underground  irrigation  will,  in  our  opinion,  prove  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of  reclaiming  alkali  soil  or 
of  freeing  the  soil  of  a  superabundance  of  this  offensive  property  or 
ingredient.  Water,  passing  over  soil,  dissolves  the  alkali  that  is  on  the 
surface  and  carries  Ihe  solution  away  with  it.  This  is  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  alkali  districts,  the  low  places,  where  the  water  ac- 
cumulates and  remains  until  carried  away  by  evaporation,  are  strongly 
impregnated  with  this  material. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  underground  irrigation  for 
all  small  plots  of  land,  such  as  gardens  and  small  orchards,  is  the  cheap- 
est, as  well  as  the  best. 

Pipe,  two  inch  bore,  can  be  had  at  five  cents  the  running  foot,  and  one 
and  one  fourth  inch  bore  at  three  cents  the  running  foot.  Water  will 
readily  soak  eight  feet  each  way  from  the  pipe,  so  that  a  line  of  pipe 
once  in  sixteen  feet  through  a  garden  will  be  a  plenty.  The  cost  of 
thus  putting  it  down  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  advantages  we  have 
shown  will  accrue.  The  pipe  can  be  had  of  IST.  Clark  &  Co.,  of  Sacra- 
mento, or  can  be  made  by  any  other  similar  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. 

Those  who  would  have  good  gardens  on  dry  land  will  do  well  to  try 
the  underground  irrigation. 

This  system  of  irrigation  and  drainage  will  act  to  free  the  ground  of 
the  alkali,  in  both  capacities — that  is,  when  used  for  irrigation,  as  well 
as  for  drainage.  In  the  dry  season,  the  water  being  introduced  below 
the  surface,  percolates  upward,  bringing  the  alkali  in  solution  to  the 
surface,  and  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  upon  it  neutralizes  it — or 
evaporation  carries  much  of  it  off  in  the  air.  In  the  wet  seaffon  the 
water  draining  from  the  soil  and  running  away  through  the  pipes  carries 
the  alkali  with  it.  Thus  with  this  sj'-stem  of  pipes  we  are  at  all  seasons 
improving  our  land  and  benefiting  ourselves. 
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FRUIT    CULTURE. 


BY   ROBERT   WILLIAMSON,    OP   SACRAM^TO. 


The  subject  of  fruit  culture  is  one  fraught  with  deep  interest  to  every 
thinking"  mind,  and  is  destined  to  be  a  pleasing  and  profitable  study  to 
the  end  of  tune.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  and  Vine  is  one  of  (loi's  best  gifts 
to  men.  But  like  many  of  His  beneficent  gifts  is  too  lightly  appreciated 
and  most  sadly  neglected  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  i'ew 
who  appreciate  this  boon  of  Heaven  and  have  given  the  subject  the  con- 
sideration Avhich  it  merits,  have  found  in  it  a  source  of  j^leasure  and  a 
store  of  knowledge  rarely  found  in  the  study  of  any  other  subject.  This 
study  is  inexhaustible  in  itself.  A  man  may  study  it  from  youth  to  old 
age,  and  it  is  ever  new  and  pleasing.  The  more  we  know  of  it  the  more 
we  admire  it. 

WILL   IT   PAY? 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  amateur's  view  of  the  subject  and  look  at  it 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  We  are  asked  if  it  will  pay?  This  (with 
the  masses)  is  the  all  important  question.  This  question  we  would 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Fruit  growing  (when  intelligently  followed)  will  pay  in  any  part  of 
the  civM.zed  world,  and  especially  in  California.  Not  that  we  have  a  bet- 
ter market  than  elsewhere,  but  because  we  can  produce  a  greater  variety 
in  larger  quantities  and  with  less  labor  than  any  other  one  jjortion  of 
the  globe  with  the  same  area  of  land.  This  I  am  aware  will  sound  like 
exaggeration.  But  to  convince  ourselves  that  such  is  the  fact,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  we  have  in  California  a  greater  variety  of  cli- 
mates and  soils  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  of  equal  extent. 
!Not  even  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico  or  our  sister  Slates  and  Territories  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  can  lay  claim  to  all  the  advantages  which  our  geo- 
graphical position  gives  us  in  this  respect. 

OUR    CLIMATE. 

In  California  we  have  a  climate  varying  almost  from  the  extreme  of 
Leat  to  the  excessive  cold,  with  a  soil  equally  as  varied.  Hence  we  need 
not  go  beyond  the  climate  of  our  own  fcjtate  to  tind  a  locality  where  we 
can  successfully  gro.w  the  tropical  fruits,  or  to  find  another  locality  as 
well  adapted  to  growing  the  fruits  peculiar  to  the  northern  climates. 
The  intelligent  fruit  grower  has  only  to  decide  what  he  wants  to  grow 
and  theia  select  his  locality,  make  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  plant 
them  properly,  and  give  them  proper  attention  afterwards,  and  he  may 
count  on  certain  success.  But  he  who  goes  to  work  to  plant  a  market 
orchard  on  a  soil  or  in  a  climate  not  adapted  to  the  fruits  he  intends  to 
grow,  or  makes  a  wrong  selection  of  varieties,  or  takes  no  pains  to  plant 
properly,  or  takes  no  care  of  his  trees  or  vines  after  they  are  planted, 
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may  with  equal  certainty  count  on  a  disastrous  failure.  Then  he  is  pre- 
pared to  prockiim  to  the  vvorM  that  fruit  growing  will  not  fjay  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  apology  for  many  failures  that  have 
occurred  in  this  branch  of  business.  We  liavc  people  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  came  here  with  their  home  notions  of  horticulture 
and  went  to  work  in  accordance  with  these  notions,  and  after  years  of 
unsuccessful  toil  were  farced  to  abandon  their  favorite  plans  and  per- 
haps their  favorite  fruits. 

A  man  to  be  successful  in  growing  fruits  in  this  country  must  either 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  or  must  avail  himself  of  the 
benefits  of  his  neighbor's  experience. 

FRUIT    MARKETS. 

Now  for  our  market  facilities,  present  and  jirospcctive.  "VYe  have  a 
fair  home  demand.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  United  States 
that  consume  so  much  fruit  (in  proportion  to  numbers)  as  do  the  people 
of  California;  and  good  fruit  properly  handled  has  always  borne  a  livmg 
price  in  our  markets,  and  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  for  the 
past  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  acres  that  we  are  an- 
nually planting  in  trees  and  vines.  We  believe  our  market  will  continue 
to  grow  better.  We  are  opening  up  new  markets  almost  daily  on  all 
sides  of  us.  We  have,  on  the  east  and  north,  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 
the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Dakota, 
and  Montana,  embracing  territory  larger  than  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river;  and  this  immense  country  is  little  else  than  one  vast 
field  of  minerals.  These  mines  must  and  will  be  worked,  and  they  must 
and  will  come  to  California  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  fruits,  because 
they  have  neither  the  climates  nor  soils  for  extensive  and  varied  fruit 
growing;  and  we  are  more  adjacent  to  them  than  any  other  good  fruit- 
growing country. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  vast  lumber  districts  north  of  us.  The.y  must 
have  fruit;  and  where  can  they  go  for  variety  and  quality  but  to  Cali- 
fornia? Moreover,  we  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will 
be  a  lively  demand  from  the  Asiatic  continent  for  our  dried  and  pi"e- 
served  fruits.  And  if  our  two  years  trade  with  eastern  cities  has  already 
favorably  affected  our  fruit  market,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  all  these 
other  markets  when  ftiirly  opened  up  ?  Will  not  fruit  growing  become 
almost  the  paramount  interest  of  the  State? 

FRUITS    FOR    PROFIT. 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  fruit  to  be  grown  for  profit,  we  would  remark 
that  all  the  southern  portion,  and  many  localities  in  the  more  northern 
counties  of  the  State,  are  well  adapted  to  growing  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
olives,  dates,  filberts,  cocoanuts,  almonds,  and  English  walnuts.  To  these 
we  may  add  figs,  prunes,  and  grapes — the  three  latter  will  succeed  well 
in  most  }jart8  of  the  State.  All  of  the  above  named  fruits  (either  green 
or  dry)  we  are  importing  in  large  quantities.  It  would  perhaps  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  annually 
to  foreign  countries  the  enormous  s'um  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
for  these  vovy  articles,  every  one  of  which  can  be  successfully  grown 
and  prepared  for  market  in  our  State;  for  there  can  be  no  climate  better 
adapted  to   drying  fruits  than  ours.     In  addition  to  the  above,  we  can 
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grow,  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  all  the  other  fruits,  from  the  apple  to 
the  strawberry;  and  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  we  can  perhaps  grow  a 
greater  variety  of  fruit  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Our 
climate  is  especially  adapted  to  growing  the  leading  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  figs,  and  apples,  and  the  foothills, 
or  low  mountain  ranges,  are  peculiarly  adaj^ted  to  growing  the  apyjle. 
In  these  districts  we  can  grow  as  fine  winter  aj^ples  as  can  be  grown  in 
Oi'egon  or  the  Atlantic  States,  and  they  always  command  remunerative 
prices  in  our  local  markets. 

FRUITS    FOR    GENERAL    CULTIVATION. 

I  would  recommend  the  jjear,  plum,  and  grape,  as  they  succeed  remark- 
ably well  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  j)ear  and  grape  can  be  success- 
fully shipped  to  eastern  cities  and  sold  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
grape  can  also  be  converted  into  wine  or  raisins,  and  find  almost  a  world- 
wide market.  The  plum  also  may  be  dried  and  shipped  to  foreign  markets 
at  a  good  profit.  We  can  find  a  remunerative  market  in  the  East  for  all 
the  plums  that  we  can  produce.  As  to  varieties  of  fruit  that  we  would 
recommend,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  this  essay,  to  give  them  all  even  a 
passing  notice;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  mention  a  very  few  of  the 
leading  sorts. 

As  raisin  grapes:  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  White  Malaga, 
and  White  Muscatelle;  table  grajjes:  Black  Malvaeia,  Black  Hamburg, 
and  White  Muscat;  wine  grapes:  the  White  Eeisling,  Yellow  Orleans, 
and  Zinfindel;  many  other  varieties  might  be  mentioned.  Shipping- 
grapes:  the  White  Muscat  and  Flame  Tokay  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  There  are  others  that  shij)  well,  but  none  we  think  equal  to  the 
two  above  named.  Shipping  pears:  Bartlett,  Easter  Burree,  Yicar  of 
Winkfield,  and  Glout  Morceau;  many  other  varieties,  however,  will  ship 
well. 

We  would  here  suggest  as  to  varieties,  that  it  would  be  well  for  par- 
ties who  can  do  so  conveniently  to  experiment  with  seedings.  All  our 
varieties  of  fruit  were  originally  produced  from  seed,  and  it  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  that  from  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  seedlings 
we  may  get  one  or  two  fine  and  distinct  varieties.  Fruits  thus  produced 
are  generally  well  adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  thej^  originated.  I 
have  in  my  nursery  four  new  varieties  of  apple,  and  six  of  peaches,  all 
of  California  origin;  they  are  all  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  espe- 
cially the  latter;  and  some  of  them  I  consider  superior  to  any  of  the  old 
standard  varieties. 
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FRUIT    CULTURE. 


BY    C.    W.    REED,    OF   YOLO    COUNTY. 


The  subject  of  fruit  culture  is  one  upon  which  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  that  I  cannot  expect  to  add  anything  that  will  be  new.    But 
if  I  can  say  anything  that  will  prompt  others  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that 
I  have  made  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  something  to 
benefit  the  great  industry  of  fruit  culture  in  California.     I  am  so  little 
accustomed  to  giving  publicity  to  my  own  thoughts  that  for  me  to  review 
the  subject  of  fruit  culture  in  the  briefest  possible  manner  1  fear  will 
prove  tedious.     What  I  shall  say  principally  will  be  not  as  an  amateur, 
but  as  a  practical  operator  from  my  own  experience,  during  the  past 
seventeen  years  in  California.     When  I  admit  that  I  have  made  many 
blunders,  you 'can  realize  the  fact  that  I  have  paid  very  dearly  for  my 
want  of  correct  information  at  the  outset,  and  if  any  new  beginners  can 
profit  by  my  suggestions  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me.     I  am 
fully  impressed" with  the  idea  that  California  is  destined  to  occupy  the 
very  front  rank  as  a  fruit  producing  country,  and  I  hope  the  knowledge 
that  will  be  disseminated  through  this  Club  will  help  develop  this  great 
industry  and  make  it  a  source  of  i>i-ofit  to  every  one  engaged  in  it.     That 
the  soil  and  climate  of  California  are  capable  of  producing  more  kmds 
of  fruit  and  in  greater  perfection  tlian  any  other  country  with  which  I 
am  at  all  acquainted  is  a  fact  concerning  which  I  do  not  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt;  and  when  I  consider  our  almost  total   exemption 
from  insects  and  the  diseases  so  prevalent  to  fruit  trees  elsewhere,  I  feel 
constrained  to  charge  the  blame  upon  the  producer  whenever  I  see  a 
poor  specimen  of  fruit  of  any  kind.     Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  within  the  hmits  of  our  own  State  under  proper 
cultivation;  but  in  this  business,  like  every  other,  it  is  all-important  to 
ptudy  adaptability  of  soil  and  climate,  and  when  they  are  not  specially 
adapted  to  the  particular  culture  proposed,  seek  a  new  locality  or  set 
yourself  vigorously  at  work  to  correct  the  defects  at  the  very  outset. 
If  the  condition  of  your  soil  is  not  just  what  it  should  be,  spare  no 
pains  or  reasonable  expense  to  place  it  in  proper  condition  before  plant- 
ing- your  trees,  and  where  the  climate  is  not  decidedly  favorable,  you 
can  adopt  a  mode  of  culture  which  will   by  degrees  do  a  great  deal 
towards  acclimating  your  trees  to  suit  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold. 
These  modifications  can  be  wrought  by  culture  and  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  trees  you  desire  to  cultivate,  and  that  alone. 

The  leading  idea  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  every  one  who  is  en- 
gao-ed  in  fruit  culture  is,  that  the  small  additional  outlay  between  thor- 
ou'^h  and  indifterent  work  at  the  time  of  planting  trees  is  so  trifling, 
wh^en  considered  in  connection  with  attending  results,  that  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  understood  to  insure  observance.  A  hole 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth  may  seem  ample  in 
which  to  plant  a  tree,  but  the  additional  cost  to  dig  said  hole  four  feet 
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in  diameter  and  four  deep  will  be  paid  for  tenfold  before  the  third  crop 
of  fruit  has  been  jjfathered. 

Another  fatal  blunder  into  -which  I  have  sometimes  fallen,  and  one  I 
earnestly  recommend  all  to  avoid,  is  the  crowding  together  of  too  many- 
trees  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  Ample  space  insures  better  fruit,  and  a 
larger  profit  will  be  secured,  even  though  the  aggregate  yield  should  be 
less  in  j^oint  of  quantity. 

To  be  eminently  successful  in  any  pursuit  in  life,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  engaged  in;  for 
ignorance  uj)on  an}-  point,  however  trifling,  ma}'  suffice  to  cause  a  finan- 
cial failure,  and  ultimately  destroy  your  enterprise.  This  applies  gene- 
ralU'  to  all  business,  and  especially  to  fruit  culture. 

In  the  learned  professions,  if  a  man  assumes  to  practice  before  he  has 
acquired  sufficient  information  to  entitle  him  to  a  diploma  from  pro- 
fessors of  acknowledged  skill,  he  is  at  once  and  by  common  consent 
shunned  as  a  "quack"  or  "impostor."  In  the  mechanic  arts  one  must- 
by  3;ears  of  toil  and  application  acquire  such  absolute  knowledge  of  his 
craft  as  to  impress  the  common  observer  of  his  skill  as  an  artisan,  or  he 
is  at  once  dubbed  a  "botch."  In  agriculture  and  horticulture  there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  standard  of  excellence  fixed,  and  success  alone,  from 
one's  own  individual  eftorts,  must  determine  whether  he  is  a  "quack" 
or  a  "  botch." 

IMPORTANCE   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

Let  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  tilling  the  soil  strive  for 
a  higher  standard  of  pi'ofieiency  before  individual  responsibility  is 
assumed  as  an  agriculturist  or  horticulturist.  Let  us  learn  patiently 
from  our  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others  till  we  acquire 
sufficient  skill  to  avoid  mortifying  blunders  and  the  financial  distress 
which  generally  follows  misdirected  elforts.  I  have  labored  hard  for 
seventeen  years,  and  am  onlj-  now  just  beginning  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  my  business  and  to  comprehend  how  it  may  be  made  profitable;  and 
I  will  here  remark  that  the  profits  do  not  depend  half  so  much  upon 
the  amount  of  work  done  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished. 
One  good,  sound,  healthy  tree,  which  has  been  properly  lifted  from  the 
nurserj'  without  bruising  or  mutilating  its  roots,  if  properly  planted  in 
the  orchard  and  cultivated  up  to  the  time  of  fruiting,  will  prove  more 
profitable  than  three  trees  that  have  received  such  attention  as  is  ordi- 
narily bestowed.  I  do  not  say  that  the  one  tree  will  j'ield  as  much  fruit 
as  the  three,  but  that  its  product  will  j'ield  a  profit  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  three. 

In  order  to  make  fruit  growing  for  market  profitable,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  varieties  to  be  selected — always  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  at  least  four  essential  considerations: 

First — Thrifty  growing  varieties. 

Second — Regular  bearing  varieties. 

Third — Fruit  of  good  quality  and  high  color. 

Fourth — Yarieties  that  can  be  transported  to  market  in  perfect  order. 

PLANTING   ORCHARDS. 

In  planting  an  orchard  it  is  all  important  to  select  in  the  nursery  only 
health}'  and  well  grown  trees,  and  in  transplanting  if  the  roots  become 
seriously  injured  or  mutilated  it  will  be  true  economy  to  throw  the  trees 
away  at  once,  rather  than  attempt  to  restore  them  to  health  and  vigor 
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after  transplanting  them  to  the  orchard.  The  proper  planting  of  trees 
is,  in  my  jiKJgment,  by  far  the  most  important  step  in  connection  with 
profitable  fruit  culture;  and^yet,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  it 
seems  to  be  the  least  considered.  Whether  we  do  not  understand  the 
great  strain  upon  the  vitality  of  a  tree  in  being  transplanted,  or  whether 
we  cannot  comprehend  that  anything  suffers  that  does  not  cry  out  with 
pain,  is  a  matter  that  everyone  must  decide  for  himself  Had  I  never 
been  guilty  of  the  same  folly  myself,  it  would  now,  with  my  present 
ideas,  puzzle  me  very  much  to  conjecture  the  motive  which  could  prompt 
such  an  utter  disregard  of  a  subject  pregnant  with  such  important 
results. 

I  had  planted  a  great  many  thousand  trees  for  myself  before  I  fully 
realized  the  great  loss  I  must  necessarily  sustain  in  consequence  of  my 
imperfect  work;  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  recently  been  guilty  of  such 
folly,  if  I  err  at  all  now,  it  will  be  on  the  other  side,  for  I  can  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  to  bestow  too  much  labor  and  care  in  planting  trees, 
I  will  not  now  permit  a  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  planted  on  my  grounds 
until  the  hole  has  been  dug  from  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  at  least 
four  feet  in  diameter,  whether  the  land  is  hard  or  soft,  wet  or  dry.  To 
remove  that  much  earth,  and  refill  the  hole  again  with  the  best  surface 
soil  or  compost,  I  consider  decidedly  necessary  in  order  to  grow  a  tree 
to  the  best  advantage.  Whenever  you  have  observed  closely  the  difference 
between  the  product  of  a  tree  which  h  s  been  thus  planted  and  one  that 
has  only  been  tolerably  well  done,  I  can  assure  _you  that  you  will  never 
again  consent  to  have  such  work  slighted  in  the  least,  for  the  cost -of  the 
extra  work  at  the  planting  period  will  be  found  absolutely  insignificant 
compared  to  the  growth  and  product  of  your  tree  in  after  years.  I  wish 
still  further  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  leaving  ample  space 
between  your  trees,  to  prevent  their  becoming  crowded,  for  3-ou  must 
not  expect  large  ci-ops  or  fruit  of  good  quality  unless  you  provide  for  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  air  between  the  branches.  It  has  been  a 
fatal  mistake  with  a  large  amount  of  the  orchards  that  have  been  j)lanted 
in  this  country,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  trees  that  are  crowded  in  an 
orchard  have  half  the  value  they  would  have  if  they  had  plenty  of  room. 

PRUNING   AND    TRIMMING. 

Judicious  pruning  and  trimming  trees,  and  at  the  proper  time  thinning 
out  the  fruit  from  trees  that  are  inclined  to  overbear,  are  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  making  Iruit  culture  a  profitable  business.  You 
will  find  more  profit  in  raising  one  hundred  pounds  of  fruit  that  is  worth 
two  cents  per  pound,  than  in  raising  two  hundred  pounds  that  is  only 
worth  one  cent  per  pound. 

But  thorough  pruning  does  not  mean  the  murderous  habit,  indulged  in 
by  man}',  of  sawing  off  a  certain  amount  of  wood  that  ha])pens  nearest 
the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  it  ineans  a  s^^stematic  manner  of  simply 
thinning  and  shortening  the  small  branches,  and  cutting  out  the  Aveak 
ones,  leaving  the  tree  in  a  symmetrical  and  uniform  shape.  Large 
branches  should  ne»ver  be  taken  off  unless  absolutely  neeessarj^. 

Judicious  thinning  out  of  fruit  from  overbearing  trees  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  as  it  enables  the  remaining  fruit  to  matui'e  perfectly, 
and  saves  the  tree  from  breaking  down  or  becoming  stunted  by  too 
great  a  strain  upon  its  vitality.     All  such  labor  and  care  will  be  amply 
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requited  when  the  final   reckoning  is  made  after  the  crop  has  been 
gathered. 

MARKET   FOR   FRUIT. 

The  question  of  a  market  for  fruit  has  been  a  serious  consideration 
with  our  fruit  growers  in  past  years.  The  fertility  of  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate enabled  us  to  raise  fruit  in  such  great  abundance  that.w'e  had  no 
market  within  our  own  borders  for  the  half  that  could  be  produced,  and 
labor  was  too  high  for  fruit  growers  in  California  to  dry  their  surplus, 
with  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  greenbacks,  for  suc- 
cessful conijjctition  with  the  eastern  markets.  But  within  a  few  years 
everything  has  been  changedj  the  completion  of  the  great  overland 
railroad  has  brought  us  in  such  quick  communication  with  the  vast 
mining  regions  of  the  Territories,  that  we  can  supply  them  with  every 
variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  country,  and  they  must  ever  remain 
entire!}'  dependent  upon  California  for  their  supply.  The  overland 
railroad  has  also  opened  up  the  whole  United  States  for  a  market  for 
California  fruits — both  green,  dried,  and  canned.  I  have  shipped  fruit 
grown  by  m3'8elf  to  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  have  made  one  shipment  of  green  pears  to  London,  but  have  not  yet 
received  returns,  and  cannot  tell  what  the  result  has  been.  I  have 
seen  California  dried  fruits  and  canned  fruits  selling  in  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  Boston  at  prices  that  would  pay  the  producer  well. 
"We  have  shipped  from  California  b}^  the  Paeitic  Eailroad,  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  seventy  full  car  loads  of  fruit; 
and  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  there  has 
been  shipj^ed  one  hundred  and  fifteen  car  loads  of  fruit  (a  year  of  ex- 
treme drought).  The  most  of  this  fruit  has  been  pears,  and  shipped  east 
of  the  Eockj'  Mountains  and  as  far  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Or- 
leans, Memphis,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  business  of 
8hij)ping  green  fruit  alone  should  continue  to  increase  until  we  can 
send  one  thousand  car  loads  annually  from  California.  There  is  a 
market  in  the  East,  and  we  can  send  that  much  with  a  profit  to  the 
producer  with  a  little  modification  in  present  rates  of  freight. 

But  recently  the  doors  of  China  and  Japan  have  been  opened  to  com- 
mercial relations  with  this  countrj',  and  the  increase  in  exports  from 
San  Francisco  alone  to  those  countries  has  increased  during  the  past 
year  over  six  millions  of  dollars;  and  I  believe  our  fruit  product  in 
future  years  will  be  an  important  article  of  commerce  with  those  coun- 
tries. Thus  we  see  before  us  an  almost  unlimited  market — a  market 
exclusively  our  own — greater  than  any  other  locality  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  and  with  facilities  for  producing  fruit  un- 
equalled by  anj^  other  country.  What  greater  inducements  can  fruit 
growers  desire  for  enlarging  and  extending  their  operations  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  meeting  a  suitable  reward  for  their  labor? 

VARIETIES    FOR   SHIPPING. 

Now  I  wish  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  there  £y'e  but  few  varieties, 
compared  with  the  many,  that  will  be  profitable  for  shipping  or  drying, 
and  no  one  must  expect  they  can  ship  any  kind  of  fruit  they  happen  to 
grow,  with  satisfactory  results;  on  the  contrary,  you  cannot  ship  any- 
thing but  fruit  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which  costs  no 
more  than  the  poorest  fruit,  grown  in  the  most  inferior  manner.  A  Iready 
there  has  been  shipped  a   great  deal  of  inferior  fruit  to  the  Eastern 
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cities,  fruit  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  nearest  market  at  home.  This  is 
suicidal  to  the  best  interest  of  every  one  engaged  in  fruit  culture.  We 
are  destroj-ing  our  own  reputations,  preventing  the  increased  demand 
for  our  fruit,  and  discouraging  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  open  up 
a  market  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  This  is  all  wrong.  If  your 
business  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  growing  and  sending  infei-ior  fruit  to  market  in  California.  In 
regard  to  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  and  that  are  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  California,  I  will  only  mention  those  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  commencing  with  the  apple,  which  is  a 
world-renowned  fruit,  and  is  grown  successfully  all  over  the  State,  and 
is  more  universally  used  throughout  the  greater  jjortion  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other.  It  is  a  fruit,  however,  that  I  think  more  unequal 
in  quality  and  time  of  ripening  than  any  other,  in  the  diiferent  sections 
of  the  State.  The  great  difference  in  soil  and  climate  has  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  same  variety  of  apple  in  different  localities.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  have  apples  in  their  greatest  perfection,  we  must  have  varieties 
suitable  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown.  Varieties  most  desir- 
able to  cultivate  about  Sacramento,  or  in  the  surrounding  country,  may 
not  be  the  best  for  the  mountains,  or  near  the  seacoast.  The  apple 
succeeds  well  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  but  I  think  can  be  grown  with 
less  care  upon  the  alluvial  soils  of  our  river  bottoms.  It  does  well 
upon  the  red  lands,  in  the  gravelly  soil  of  the  foothills,  in  the  mountains, 
around  our  bays,  and  along  the  seacoast,  but  I  think  attains  a  greater 
perfection  at  an  altitude  of  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet 
through  our  mountain  ranges — more  particularly  the  AVinter  varieties 
of  the  Northern  States.  Apple  trees  should  be  planted  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  thirty  feet  apart  each.  If  you  plant  as  close  as  most  of 
the  apple  orchards  in  the  State  have  been,  your  trees  lose  at  least  half 
their  value  when  they  have  attained  the  size  and  age  to  be  really  profit- 
able. I  will  here  remark,  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  if  they 
are  not  planted  upon  soil  that  will  afford  a  sufiicient  amount  of  moisture 
to  promote  a  thrifty  growth  with  good  cultivation,  irrigation  becomes  a 
necessity.  A]5ple  trees  can  be  grown  in  eight  years  to  produce  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 

BEST   VARIETIES — APPLES. 

As  a  rule,  red  apples  bring  a  better  price  in  the  market  than  an}-  other 
color.  I  have  found  the  following  varieties  to  succeed  well  about  Sac- 
ramento: Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Bed  Juno,  Eed  Astrachan, 
Summer  Bellflower,  Summer  Eose.  and  William's  Favorite.  The  above 
are  early  varieties.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  cultivate  the 
Early  Haiwest  extensively  for  market.  For  Autumn  varieties,  the  Alex- 
ander, Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Equinteley,  Fall  Pi]3pin,  Gi-avenstine, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  King,  Ehode  Island  Greening,  and  Yellow 
Bellflower  are  among  the  best.  These  are  all  Autumn  varieties  in  this 
locality,  although  some  of  them  are  Winter  varieties  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  For  Winter  varieties  we  have  the  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  which  I  believe  is  a  greater  favorite  all  over  the  State 
than  any  other;  the  Ben  Davis  Spitzenberg,  Eawles,  Jannet,  Swaar,  W. 
W.  Pearmain,  and  American  Pippin  are  all  good  keepers.  I  jDresume  there 
are  many  other  varieties  fully  equal  to  these.  There  are  also  some 
seedling  varieties  that  have  been  produced  near  Sacramento  that  I  think 
will  prove  valuable,  both  as  to  fine  quality  and  as  good  keepers;  and  I 
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would  suggest  to  this  Club  that  they  extend  a  general  invitation  to  those 
having  seedling  fruit  of  any  kind  to  exhibit  si^ecimens,  with  description 
of  habit  and  growth  of  tree,  and  that  a  legitimate  name  be  given  to  all 
such  varieties  as  are  Ibund  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

PEARS. 

The  pear  has  perhaps  attracted  more  attention  during  the  past  two 
years  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit  in  California,  from  the  tact  of  its  hav- 
ing become  an  article  of  coramei'ce  with  Eastern  cities.  I  believe  the 
pear  grows  more  universally  perfect  all  over  the  State  than  any  other 
kind  of  fruit,  and  that  it  can  be  grown  to  perfection  on  a  greater  variety 
of  soils.  The  pear  tree  grows  well  upon  soils  strongly  alkaline,  where 
hardly  any  other  kind  of  fruit  can  be  made  to  mature  without  first 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  alkali.  It  thrives  on  dry  land,  and  will 
stand  more  water  without  injury  than  any  other  fruit  tree  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  A  loamy  soil  with  clay  bottom  I  regard  as  the  very 
best  soil  on  which  to  grow  standard  trees.  Dwarf  trees  should  not  be 
cultivated  except  on  alluvial  bottom  lands,  if  you  desire  profit  or  satis- 
faction from  their  culture.  Standard  trees  should  not  be  planted  less 
than  twenty-five  feet  apart  each  wa}-,  and  dwarf  from  eight  to  ten — 
I  i^refer  ten.  Many  varieties  of  pears  are  inclined  to  overbear  in  this 
country,  particularly  those  that  only  produce  crops  alternate  years, 
so  that  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  to  thin  the  fruit  on  such  trees. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  growing  inferior  pears  in  any  portion  of  Calilbr- 
nia,  except  bad  culture.  There  is  more  skill  required  in  gathering  pears 
at  the  right  time  and  ripening  them  so  they  will  attain  their  greatest 
perfection  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  just 
when  to  gather  the  crop.  An  expert  will  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit,  but  ordinary  fruit  gatherers  cannot,  unless  they  remain  on  the 
trees  too  long,  which  Avill  not  allow  of  their  being  shipped  at  any  great 
distance;  and  if  they  are  gathered  too  soon  they  shrivel  and  lose  their 
flavor.  The  j^arting  of  the  stem  from  the  spur  when  lifted  by  the  hand, 
is  perhajJS  the  surest  indication  for  gathering  Summer  and  Autumn  varie- 
ties. Winter  varieties  should  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  j^racticable. 
Pears  keep  better  in  masses  and  ripen  with  a  better  flavor  and  higher 
color  in  a  dark  room,  which  should  always  be  clean  and  free  from  any 
strong  odor.  Pears  should  always  be  gathered  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  the  slightest  bruise  will  cause  them  to  decay  before  maturing. 

In  regard  to  keeping  Winter  pears,  Mr.  Bariy  says,  "  that  after  many 
years  experience  he  has  found  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving 
Winter  pears  to  be  late  gathering,  packing  away  carefully  only  sound 
fruit  in  close  barrels,  leaving  them  in  an  open  shed,  only  protected  from 
rain  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing  point."  The  keeping  quality  of  pears  in  California  is  very 
much  affected  by  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  are  grown.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Pailroad  pear  culture  becomes  of  more 
importance  perhaj^s  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  But  for  those 
engaged  in  it  the  growing  of  the  most  perfect  fruit  will  be  the  only 
means  of  making  the  Eastern  markets  available.  The  folloAving  varie- 
ties are  cultivated  more  generall}'  throughout  the  State  than  an}*  others: 
Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Beurre  Clifford,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Bartlett,  Seckle,  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre 
D'Anjou,  Beurre  Clargeau,  Beurre  Hard}',  Doyenne  du  Courmica,  White 
Doj^eune,  Louisa  Beurre  de  Jersc}^,  Onondaga  (Swan's  Orange),  Stevens' 
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Genesee,  Urbaniste,  Eeurre  Easter,  Beuvre  Geis  D'Hivcr,  ISToveau 
Columbia,  Doj'enne  D'Alencon,  Glout  Morceau,  Lawrence,  Passe  CoJmar, 
"Winter  Nellis,  and  Vicar  of  Winlitield.  Tiie  Doyenne  D'Alcncon  keeps 
the  best  of  any  variety  I  have  yet  fruited.  I  have  it  in  perfection  now. 
I  believe  all  j'arieties  of  pears  can  be  made  to  grow  to  as  great  perfection 
in  this  locality  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  varieties  that  I  have  not  mentioned  equal  or  superior  to 
any  of  those  mentioned  for  general  cultivation. 

the  cherry. 

The  cherry  is  a  fruit  that  is  receiving  especial  attention  in  California 
and  is  being  cultivated  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Orchards  are  planted 
with  thousands  of  trees  each.  The  great  perfection  in  which  it  grows 
and  the  abundant  crops  produced  annually  will  make  it  a  profitable  IVuit 
to  cultivate,  even  if  drjnng  and  canning  should  eventually  be  resorted 
to  to  consume  the  surplus  crop.  There  are  many  of  the  Bigareau  varie- 
ties, particularly  the  Napoleon,  that  I  think  can  be  shipped  East  success- 
fully and  profitablj^,  which  Avill  make  a  market  for  a  much  greater 
quantit}^  of  this  delicious  fruit  than  if  we  were  confined  to  the  markets 
of  Calitbrnia. 

The  cherry  requires  a  dry  soil.  A  sandy  loam  is  the  best,  and  partic- 
ular care  is  necessary  to  protect  the  young  trees  from  the  hot  sun  after 
transplanting  in  this  section  of  country.  I  believe  the  Mahaleb  will  be 
found  to  be  a  better  stock  than  the  Mazard  on  which  to  grow  the  cherry 
in  many  localities,  especially  in  uplands.  Nearly  all  varieties  attain  the 
greatest  perfection  here  with  good  cultivation. 

THE     PLUM. 

The  plum  should  receive  particular  attention  with  fruit  growers  in 
California.  The  tree  is  hardy,  grows  on  nearly  all  soils,  and  bears 
abundant  crops  all  over  the  State,  while  in  the  Eastern  States  the  crop 
is  nearl}'  destroyed  by  the  "  eurculio"  and  "  black  gnat."  Man}-  varieties 
can  be  shipped  as  far  as  New  York  in  perfect  safety.  I  have  shipped 
the  Washington,  Yellow  Egg,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Coe's  Late  Ked. 
that  far  without  the  slightest  injury.  For  the  different  varieties  of 
plums,  particularly  the  prune  varieties,  dried,  we  have  almost  the  "whole 
world  for  a  market,  and  no  fruit  can  be  dried  with  less  trouble,  or 
more  profit,  than  the  plum. 

PEACHES, 

The  culture  of  peaches  should  not  be  neglected  wherever  they  can  be 
grown  successfully.  The  cultivation  of  the  j^each,  where  it  can  be 
grown  jorofitably,  is  limited  perhaps  to  a  smaller  portion  of  the  State 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  A  rich  sandy  soil  is  the  very  best  for  the 
peach.  It  can  be  grown  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  in 
favored  localities  along  the  foothills,  and  in  the  mountains,  to  great 
perfection  and  profit,  if  within  reach  of  our  own  markets.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  varieties  that  are  not  troubled  with  the  curled 
leaf,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  enemy  of  the  peach  in  this  country. 
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APRICOTS   AND   ALMONDS. 

The  apricot  is  also  a  profitable  fruit  to  grow  ■wherever  the  peach  suc- 
ceeds, if  onh^  for  drying  and  preserving. 

The  almond  is  but  recently  receiving  the  attention  it  so  justly  deserves 
in  this  country,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  trees  for  fruit  groAvers  to 
cultivate.  There  are  some  varieties  grown  nearly  all  over  the  State, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  crop  more  to  be  relied  on  for  jirofit  than  the 
almond.  California  ought  to  supply  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Taylor,  near  Marysville,  has  recently  planted  ten  thousand  trees  for 
himself  of  the  Lauguedoc  variety.  That  is  the  best  variety,  all  things 
considered,  that  I  have  seen  yet. 

THE   GRAPE. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  other  kind  of  fi"uit  except  grapes,  which  are 
of  equal  or  greater  interest  to  fruitgrowers  in  California  than  any  other. 
In  considering  grapes  as  a  profitable  crop  to  cultivate,  I  will  mention 
four  purposes  for  which  it  is  worth  the  especial  attention  of  all  fruit- 
growers in  the  State,  for  it  succeeds  everywhere  upon  all  kinds  of  lands 
for  some  one  of  the  four  purposes  I  shall  mention,  with  perhaps  less 
care  and  more  certainty  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  AYe  are  cultivat- 
ing the  grape  for  wine  and  brandy;  we  are  cultivating  it  to  supply  our 
market  with  the  choicest  table  varieties;  also  for  raisins,  and  for  ship- 
ment to  Eastern  markets.  For  all  these  purposes  we  must  have  varie- 
ties espcciall}'  adapted.  For  wine  and  brandy  I  am  not  j^rej^ared  to  say 
which  varieties  are  -most  desirable,  although  the  common  Mission  has 
been  cultivated  and  is  used  more  extensively  for  those  purjDoses  than 
any  other,  but  I  do  not  believe  wine  men  regard  it  as  the  most  valuable 
variety.  For  raisins,  I  consider  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria  the 
best.  It  is  a  well  known  and  most  delicious  grape,  and  is  the  variety 
that  makes  the  fine  Muscatel  raisins  imported  from  Spain.  California 
ought  to  supply  the  market  of  the  United  States  with  raisins  as  well  as 
almonds.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  to  cultivate  for  our  home  market 
are  Black  Hambui-g,  Black  Morocco,  Black  Prince,  Black  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Eoyal 
Muscadine,  and  Eeine  de  Nice.  For  varieties  for  shipping  East  there 
are  very  few  that  can  be  shipped  successfully,  as  they  are  necessarily 
confined  to  firm-fleshed  varieties.  The  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  and  Eeine 
de  Kice  I  think  are  the  best  that  are  cultivated  to  any  extent  as  yet. 
The  White  Lisbon  I  regard  as  superior  to  either  of  these,  having  bunches 
large  and  loose,  berries  oval,  skin  greenish  white,  flesh  firm  and  crack- 
ling, not  very  juicy,  but  with  a  sweet  and  refreshing  flavor.  It  is  this 
grape  that  is  imported  from  Portugal  in  such  large  quantities  to  sujDply 
the  Eastern  markets.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  succeed  as  well  here 
as  all  other  varieties  that  have  been  tested.  There  may  be  others  that 
can  be  shipped  in  perfect  order;  but  whatever  fine  varieties  you  can 
ship  East  in  perfect  order  will  find  an  almost  unlimited  market,  with 
prices  that  Mall  pay  handsomely  where  they  can  be  grown  so  easily  as 
in  California. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  FRUIT  GROWING  PAY. 


BY   A.  S.  GREENLAW, 


How  to  make  fruit  raising  pay  miglit  be  more  easily  demonstrated  in 
theory  than  by  practice,  as  many  liave  found  to  their  cost.  While 
theory  takes  an  outline  of  Avhat  has  been  in  some  particular  instances 
realized,  and  judging  from  whiat  have  been  the  requirements  of  the  past 
what  may  be  the  future  increased  demands,  arriving  at  conclusions 
highly  satisfactory,  practice  comes  with  spade  and  plowshare,  pruning- 
hook  and  saw;  trees  and  vines  are  gi'own,  fruits  marketed,  and  perhaps 
a  very  different  result  is  obtained.  A  common  error  is  to  cultivate 
wholly  a  few  varieties  that  may  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  market  at 
the  present  time,  neglecting  equall}^  good  varieties  that  may  be  cheaper. 
The  probabilities  are  more  than  even  that  by  the  time  the  trees  and 
vines  are  in  bearing  condition  the  market  will  be  overburdened,  and 
those  kinds  which  have  been  neglected  bring  highly  remunerative  prices. 
There  is  moi'e  money  lost  by  trusting  to  a  one-crop  sj^stem  of  farming 
than,  perhaps,  from  any  other  cause.  The  grain  grower  discovers  the 
fact  when  his  crop  sells  for  six  bits  per  hundred;  or,  if  a  man's  depend- 
ence is  on  the  raising  of  hops,  and  they,  contrary  to  their  nature,  fall 
instead  of  rising  to  meet  his  expectations. 

To  make  fruit  raising  a  profitable  business  requires  a  man  to  enter 
the  field  from  choice  rather  than  necessitj^.  Certain  conditions  too  are 
to  be  observed,  such  as  favorable  and  convenient  markets  (there  being 
a  greater  profit  in  disi^osing  of  the  fruit  in  a  green  state),  a  suitable  soil, 
and  a  wise  selection  of  the  best  varieties  that  will  give  a  continuous  sup- 
ply throughout  the  season — only  giving  preference  to  those  particular 
kinds  that  would  ripen  during  the  period  of  greatest  demand.  Hence  I 
would  raise  more  Winter  apj)les  than  Summer  and  Fall  varieties;  I 
would  raise  more  peaches  that  ripen  in  August  and  September  than  the 
earlier  kinds,  as  the  former  are  of  better  quality  and  more  sought  after 
for  canning  purposes.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  are  first  in  the  field  a  very 
profitable  result  may  be  obtained  by  raising  some  new  and  earlier  fruits; 
but  the  market  is  soon  overstocked.  You  that  have  been  long  in  the 
business  will  remember  with  me  how  much  haste  was  made  a  few  years 
ago  in  raising  the  early  harvest  and  red  Astrachan  apj^les;  also  the 
Madeleine  j)ear,  that  then  brought  prices  ranging  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  pound.  How  soon  the  demand  was  more  than  suijplied, 
and  we  fouml  it  very  hard  to  dispose  of  all  we  raised.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  and  sixty-one,  peaches  were  worth  about  one  cent  per 
pound,  and  many  were  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  as  they  would  not  pay 
the  expense  of  marketing;  and  so  discouraged  did  the  growers  become 
that  they  were  slow  to  replant  their  orchards  destroyed  by  the  flood  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  which  cause  good  peaches  have, 
since  that  time,  been  worth  from  three  to  ten  cents  per  ^jound,  while 
the  second  quality  have  sold  readily  at  from  two  to  three  cents.     I  have 
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found  by  observation  tbat  the  lar/^er  fruits,  such  as  pears,  apples,  and 
quinces,  will  average,  when  carefully  marketed,  about  two  cents  per 
pound.  Among  those  engaged  in  the  cherry  culture,  I  have  to  hear  of 
the  first  one  who  finds  it  unprofitable.  I  might  speak  as  favorably  of 
other  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  etc.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  berries  are  as  important  in  our  local  market  as  any  other 
variety  of  fruit,  as  shown  by  reported  sales  in  San  Francisco. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  profits  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  blackberrie^s.  There  has  been  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
price  of  this  berry  in  the  last  few  years,  vaiying  from  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  the  average  price  of  last  year — this  last 
figure  paying  the  producer  well.  From  an  acre  of  good  vines  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  jiounds  may  be  raised — they  Avill  oftener  produce 
more  than  less.  These,  at  eight  cents  j^er  jDound,  would  amount  to  five 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  1  will  introduce  the  debtor  side  of  this 
account  and  find  the  not  profit.  Plowing  and  fitting  the  ground,  six  dol- 
lars; twelve  hundred  and  forty  roots,  eighteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents; 
labor  in  ])lanting,  three  dollars.  Total,  tv^enty-seven  dollars  and  seventy 
cents.  This  is  all  that  can  be  charged  to  the  first  j-ear's  account,  as  the 
further  cultivation  is  chargeable  to  a  crop  of  vegetables  raised  on  the 
same  ground.  Second  year:  trimming  vines,  eight  dollars;  cultivating, 
nine  dollars;  rent  of  land,  twenty  dollars;  picking  and  marketing  at 
three  cents  per  pound,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars;  expenses 
the  first  year,  interest  added,  thirty  dollars.  Total,  two  hundred  and 
fiLfty-nine  dollars;  leaving  a  net  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
dollars.  I  think  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  profit  from  the 
vines  in  future  years. 

LARGE   FRUIT. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  the  larger  fruits  raised,  one  need  but  look 
upon  any  well  cultivated  tree  when  loaded  with  fruit,  and  in  his  mind 
multipl}'  the  number  of  pounds  by  eighty,  the  number  of  large  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  this  by  two  cents,  the  average  j^i'ice,  and  every  one  will 
see  the  profit  in  the  investment.  But  one  says:  "All  very  fine;  I  have 
a  lot  of  apple  trees  that  bear  the  best  of  fruit,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  two 
cents  per  pound."  Says  another:  "I  have  good  pears,  but  none  come 
after  them  at  any  price."  Another:  "I  was  down  town  and  inquired 
the  price  of  peaches.  They  told  me  they  had  plenty."  All  these  men 
say:  "I  don't  see  how  this  thing  of  raising  fruit  can  pay."  So  they 
market  none  of  their  crop  green,  as  the  traders  are  well  supplied;  neither 
dried,  as  the  labor  of  drying  costs  more  than  the  fruit  will  bring.  They 
do  not  even  dry  sufficient  for  their  own  use,  although  they  have  abundant 
leisure.  Nor  have  they  even  a  few  j)igs  that  might  be  fattened  without 
trouble,  and  they  (the  pigs)  might  certainly  be  marketed;  and  if  the 
account  at  the  grocery  be  looked  over  and  see  the  number  of  times  bacon 
and  lard  are  charged,  one  might  infer  that  a  goodly  amount  might  find 
a  home  market.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  graj^e,  but  it  will  lose  none 
of  its  merits  if  I  pass  it  over  to  our  able  and  worthy  fellow  member  who 
is  soon  to  give-ms  an  essay  on  this  noble  fruit  and  its  uses. 

During  the  years  an  orchard  is  coming  into  bearing,  the  ground  may 
be  planted  with  vegetables,  which  will  pay  all  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion.    We  should  not  forget  to  set  out  a  small  nursery  of  young  trees, 
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that  Ave  ma}'  replace  or  enlarge  our  orchard  as  occasion  requires.  The 
expense  is  but  little  if  any  more  than  to  purchase  the  trees.  If  you  raise 
them  yourselves,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  the  kind  you  desire.  There  is 
such  a  babel  of  names  for  fruits  on  this  coast  that  the  same  variety  of 
fruit  may  be  known  to  the  farmer  and  nurseryman  by  entirely  different 
names,  so  that  we  are  not  always  sure  of  getting  the  kinds  we  want. 
This  one  fact  shows  the  great  necessity  of  a  standard  work  on  Califor- 
nia fruits. 

THE    M.VRKETS, 

To  realize  the  greatest  price,  be  always  in  the  market  with  a  full  sup- 
plj'  of  all  seasonable  kinds.  Thus,  every  day,  from  the  first  of  May  till 
the  first  of  December,  we  have  a  profitable  trade  for  eight  mouths  in 
the  year.  Should  some  sell  so  low  as  to  realize  but  little  over  the 
expense  of  marketing,  or  even  be  given  away,  it  only  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite, and  we  arc  fully  compensated  by  having  those  kinds  that  bring  the 
highest  i^rices.  By  all  means,  be  careful  in  selling  that  the  purchaser 
may  get  just  what  he  bargains  for.  Get  your  fruit  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  in  the  most  direct  way  possible.  Be  ready  to  till  all 
orders  with  dispatch.  Be  obliging  to  your  patrons;  let  them  know  that 
you  consider  what  is  for  their  interest  to  buy  it  is  for  3-ours  to  sell.  Be 
sure  you  charge  no  more  than  the  market  price,  as  rejnitation  has  much 
to  do  in  disposing  of  your  commodities.  Never  allow  your  crop  sold  on 
commission,  uuless  disposed  of  in  the  larger  towns,  where  the  demand 
is  great,  and  only  to  those  houses  that  make  rapid  sales,  quick  returns, 
and  charge  small  percentage.  There  will  necessarily  be  much  that  is 
unmarketable;  we  should  take  the  most  direct  way  of  turning  this  into 
cash,  by  employing  such  help  as  work  for  their  board,  lodge  themselves, 
and  live  on  the  fruit,  making  returns  in  good  sweet  bacon  and  lard. 

GOOD    TOOLS    AXD   WORK. 

Have  good  implements  to  work  with,  and  keep  them  in  good  condition 
and  in  their  proper  places.  Nothing  is  gained  by  spending  time  in  look- 
ing after  lost  tools.  Leave  nothing  for  to-morrow  that  may  be  done 
to-day.  Else  early,  for  the  industrious  find  capabilities  in  the  soil  that 
the  sluggard  never  dreamed  of.|  Take  the  papers — an  agricultural  as 
well  as  a  general  newspaper.  They  are  as  much  a  necessity  to  one  in 
this  department  of  industry  as  in  any  other.  I  would  not  impose  on 
you  by  consuming  time  to  point  out  their  utility,  which  must  be  self- 
evident  to  eveiy  thinking  person.  You  show  me  a  fruitgrower  that 
doesn't  take  a  paper,  and  I  will  show  3'ou  one  that  doesn't  make  his 
business  pay.  It  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  failure,  and  he  should  subscribe 
for  one  at  once.  But  however  anxious  we  are  that  we  may  have  cash 
to  show  for  our  year's  operations,  Ave  must  not  forget  to  nourish  well 
the  goose  that  lays  our  golden  eggs.  Our  trees  must  be  well  pruned 
and  cultivated,  and  if  any  tree  bring  not  forth  good  fruit  it  must  be 
grafted  with  I  etter  or  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  With  the 
showing  I  have  made,  our  markets  continually  being  enlarged  by  an 
increasing  population,  with  the  facilities  aftbrded  by  rapid  transporta- 
tion, opening  up  distant  markets  for  many  of  our  fruits,  I  think  his 
vision  must  be  obscure  who  cannot  see  in  the  future,  as  wail  as  the  pres- 
ent, bright  prospects  for  those  engaged  in  this  pleasant  avocation. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


BY   WM.    M,    IIAYNIE,    OF   SACKAMENTO. 


In  presenting  a  brief  statement  of  facts  in  reference  to  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  beet,  and  its  great  value  as  a  sugar  and  forage  root,  I  cannot 
avail  myself  of  much  practical  experience  in  connection  with  the  suiiject; 
but,  as  I  promised  you,  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  reliable  facts,  deduced  from  information  obtained  from  practical 
sugar  makers,  and  difterent  reports  upon  the  subject.  It  is  no  longer 
with  us  a  j)robleni  Avhether  Californui  can  raise  the  sugar  beet  with 
sufficient  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  secreted  within  its  cells  to 
make  the  extraction  and  conversion  of  this  principle  into  sugar  a  profit- 
able and  a  grand  financial  success. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   BEET    SUGAR, 

The  history  of  the  culture  of  the  beet  for  sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  pertaining  to  the  industrial  arts.  Although  it 
does  not  run  back  more  than  seventy-five  years,  its  growth  and  devel- 
opments have  been  so  rapid  that  in  many  European  countries  the 
production  of  sugar  from  the  beet  is  firmly  establishetl,  and  has  become 
one  of  their  most  stable  and  valuable  industries.  In  seventeen  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  Margraff,  a  Prussian  chemist,  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  his  memoir  on  the  existence  of  a  sugar  in  the  beet  identical 
with  that  in  the  cane.  It  was  not,  however,  until  fourteen  years  alter 
this  that  this  discovery  found  its  first  application. 

Achard,  another  chemist  of  Berlin,  republished  the  discoveries  of  Mar- 
graff, and  it  is  to  his  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  that  we 
owe  the  first  practical  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 
From  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-six  Achard  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  beet  and  experi- 
menting in  sugar  making  at  his  farm  at  CaulsdrofF,  near  Berlin,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  founded  at  Kunern,  in  Silesia,  with  the  assistance 
of  fjovernment,  a  manufactory  which  proved  to  be  successful.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  manufacture  which  is  to-day  represented  by  so  many 
establishments  through  continental  Europe.  The  great  cost,  however, 
of  the  sugar,  from  the  crude  and  defective  method  of  extracting  the 
juice,  defacation,  and  crystalization  of  the  sugar,  precluded  this  and  two 
other  establishments,  which  had  been  erected  near  Paris,  from  prosecuting 
the  business,  and  very  soon  they  were  forced  to  suspend  oj)erations,  and 
their  failure  threw  great  discredit  on  the  industry.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  ten  the  attention  of  the  French  (iovernment  was  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  some  specimens  of  sugar  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. This  sugar  was  the  product  ofi  experiments  made  in  France  and 
induced  by  a  report  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Deyeux. 
The  price  of  cane  sugar  (about  sixty  cents  per  pound)  in  France  at  that 
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time  find  the  feasibility  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  hav- 
ing been  established,  the  Emperor  soon  set  himself  at  work  to  extricate 
his  empire  from  the  sweet  dilemma  in  which  he  found  it  placed  through 
his  aggressive  warfares.  Consequently,  on  the  twenty-tifth  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  he  ordered  that  thirtj^-two  thousand  hec- 
tares of  land  should  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  one 
million  francs  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  encoui-aging  this  industry,  and  under  date  of  January  tifteenth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twelve,  he  issued  a  new  decree  establishing  live  Schools 
of  Chemistry,  where  the  processes  used  in  this  manufacture  should  be 
taught.  This  act  of  the  great  Emperor  was  one  of  the  crowning  acts  of 
his  life  and  was  cliaracteristic  of  the  man — quick  to  perceive  the  situa- 
tion and  prom])t  to  act  in  such  a  decided  and  positive  manner  that  all 
obstacles  that  had  hitherto  prevented  the  successful  prosecution  of  this 
great  industry  vanished  like  the  wind,  and  the  historian  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  this  man  of  genius  is  well  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  permanent  founder  of  this  great  agricultural  industry.  We 
find  also  from  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  there  were 
two  million  kilogrammes  or  nearly  four  million  pounds  of  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  four  imperial  factories.  The  political  crisis,  however,  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  a  terrible  blow  to  this  new  industry, 
and  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of  all  the  manufacturers  but  one. 
Government  again  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  industry  and  it  revived, 
since  which  time  it  has  made  rapid  strides — doubling  in  France  every 
ten  years  since  eighteen  hundred  and  forty.  In  eighteen  hundred  and 
vsixty-five  the  average  annual  consumption  for  each  person  was  fourteen 
pounds,  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers  supplying  sufficient  for  that 
amount. 

AMOUNT   PRODUCED. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  from  the  beet  on  the  continent 
during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  was  over  six  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  tons,  from  eighteen  hundred  manufactories.  Of 
this  amount  France  produced  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  which,  at 
«ix  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound,  amounted  to  thirty-seven  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  further  estimated  that  the  mo- 
lasses available  for  distillation  of  spirits  is  valued  at  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  making  the  saccharine  product  of  the  coun- 
try forty  million  dollars.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar  therefrom  in  our  own  country  has  not  made  that 
rapid  progress  which  we  could  wish;  but  after  a  series  of  preliminary 
disappointments  and  failures,  such  as  embarrass  almost  every  new  and 
valuable  industiy,  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  beet  sugar  culture 
seem  to  have  been  measurably  overcome.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done;  but  from  the  results  already  obtained,  capital  finds  lair  induce- 
ments for  more  extended  investment,  and  more  especially  so  in  our  own 
State,  whose  soil  and  climate  are  unsurpassed  for  the  growth  of  the 
sugar  beet  and  the  high  per  centage  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  them. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  this 
industry  throughout  Europe  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  specta- 
cles of  the  present  century;  and  the  economic,  social,  and  industrial 
questions  to  which  it  has  given  rise  have  attracted  the  attention  and 
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utilized  the  labors  of  tlie  jeadini^-  minds  of  tlic  countries  in  whicli  it 
has  been  established.  The  beet  has  found  its  supporters  and  adherents 
in  the  cabinets  of  kings,  the  academies  of  science,  in  agricultural  socie- 
ties and  farmers'  clubs,  in  the  machine  shop,  and  in  the  peasant's  cot- 
tage. No  other  industry  of  modern  times  has  so  successfully  harmon- 
ized the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as  inimical  to  each  other;  or  has  originated  and  sup- 
ported so  many  subservient  and  minor  interests.  With  these  patent 
facts  presented  to  us,  so  fully  demonstrating  the  vast  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  Avealth  now  slumbering  in  the  cradle  of  the  earth  upon 
which  we  stand,  it  needs  no  proj^hetic  mind  to  foresee  the  great  social, 
financial,  and  industrial  wealth  that  awaits  us  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  value  of  the  success  of  this  industry  in  our  country  may  be  partly 
estimated  from  our  enormous  importations  of  foreign  sugar.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  Ave 
imported  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  million  four  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
thirt3'-six  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  of  melado  and  syrup  of  sugar  cane,  fifty-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  candy  and  confectioner}-,  and  fifty- 
six  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  gallons  of  molasses.  The  total  declared  value  of  these 
imj)orts  was  sixty-nine  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars.  Our  domestic  sugar  cane, 
beet,  maple,  and  sorghum  did  not  amount  to  one  eighth  of  this  aggre- 
gate. During  the  j^ear  following,  the  aggregate  value  of  sugar,  syrups, 
etc.,  imported,  reached  seventy  million  eight  hundred  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents,  paying  duty 
to  the  amount  of  thirty -two  million  five  hundred  and  eightj^-five  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  sixteen  cents.  These  facts 
should  stimulate  us  to  positive  and  decided  action,  so  far.  at  least,  as  to 
stop  the  money  drain  from  our  own  State  caused  by  the  importation  of 
sugar,  syrujis,  confectionery,  etc. 

VARIETIES    OF    THE    SUGAR   BEET. 

The  white  Silesian — a  white  beet  root  with  a  green  collar — is  the  one 
in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  world  for  sugar  making.  There 
are  four  distinguishing  characteristics  that  apply  to  the  beet  most  perfect 
for  the  secretion  of  saccharine  matter: 

First — Its  root  must  be  shaped  nearly  like  a  Bartlett  pear,  and  devoid 
of  large  lateral  roots. 

Second — It  must  not  grow  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Third — It  must  have  a  smooth,  white  surface,  and  the  flesh  be  white 
and  firm. 

Fourth — Its  size  must  not  be  too  large,  and  its  weight  not  exceeding- 
three  to  six  pounds. 

The  white  Silesian  unites  most  of  these  qualities.  The  foliage  is  not 
upright,  but  broad — spreading  and  lying  fiat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Beets  joossessing  this  peculiarity  grow  entirely  beneath  the 
surface,  and  readily  secrete  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
during  their  growth  and  ripening. 
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THE   PROPER    SOIL. 

All  lanA  to  be  used  for  the  growing  of  the  beet  for  sugar  making — 
whether  it  be  a  sandy  loom,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  of  any  other 
character — must  be  free  from  saline  and  alkaline  constituents.  The 
beet  root  is  a  great  absorbent  of  these  constituents,  and  if  planted  in 
soils  having  these  salts  preponderating  to  any  great  extent,  will  always 
secrete  these  salts,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  sacchai-ine  or  sugar 
making  quality  of  the  root.  The  beet  will  thrive  and  grow  well  upon 
these  alkaline  soils,  and,  if  grown  for  stock  feed,  will  produce  more 
pounds  to  the  acre  than  if  grown  on  sweet  land.  It  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  this  variety  of  beet,  whether  grown  for  sugar  or  stock 
feed,  is  far  above  any  other  varietj''  in  value.  The  growing  of  the  beet 
upon  these  saline  and  alkaline  soils  is  the  most  perfect  and  cheapest 
method  of  reclaiming  them  from  these  destructive  mineral  salts.  The 
rankest  alkaline  lands,  after  being  cropped  three  successive  years  with 
the  beet,  will  become  kind  and  sweet,  and  will  thenceforth  produce 
heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for 
orchard  planting,  and  whoever  has  this  character  of  land  to  cultivate 
can  make  it  profitable  to  raise  beets  for  stock  feed,  and  at  the  same  time 
reclaim  his  land  for  any  other  agricultural  pursuit.  A  deep,  rich,  sand- 
alluvial  soil,  with  an  open  porous  subsoil,  is  the  very  best  land  to  pro- 
duce the  most  favorable  results  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Other  soils,  however,  are  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  the  root.  Clay  and  sand,  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
calcareous,  deeply  plowed,  and  finely  pulverized,  will  give  good  results. 
Argillaceous  soil,  heavy  and  stiff,  must  be  improved  by  draining,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beet.  The  root,  however,  on 
these  soils  is  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  and  wet. 

PLANTING   AND   CULTIVATION. 

There  are  two  ways  for  planting  the  seed — in  drills  and  in  hills.  In 
Europe  the  latter  method  has  been  practiced  of  late  years.  In  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  either  method,  it  should  be  plowed  deep  during  the 
Winter — at  least  twelve  inches.  California  has  a  vast  advantage  over 
^Northern  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  in  this  department  of  the 
industry.  There  they  are  compelled  to  wait  patiently  for  the  Spring 
thaw;  here  we  can  commence  as  soon  as  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to 
mellow  the  ground,  and  we  can  have  our  beets  all  planted  before  they 
have  got  cleverly  to  work.  All  stiff  calcareous  and  argillaceous  soils 
should  be  cross-plowed  and  thoroughly  pulverized  before  planting.  If 
the  planting  is  to  be  in  drills,  lay  off  the  drills  about  thirty  inches  apart. 
If  the  planting  is  not  to  be  very  extensive,  it  can  be  done  with  a  com- 
mon marker,  with  four  to  six  teeth  set  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  seed 
dropped  very  fast  by  hand  through  a  long  trumpet-shaped  tube,  large 
at  the  mouth  and  small  at  the  lower  end,  the  planter  walking  alongside 
of  the  drill  and  holding  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  in  the  drill  w^hile 
dropping  the  seed  in  at  the  mouth.  If  large  fields  are  to  be  planted,  it 
will  pay  to  get  a  large  drill  machine,  worked  by  horse-power.  The 
planting  with  us  should  begin,  if  on  upland  valleys,  about  the  middle  of 
January;  if  on  the  low  bottom  lands,  the  middle  of  February  is  early 
enoui'-h.  The  cultivation  should  be  thoroughly  done,  both  by  horse  and 
hand^power.     If  the  planting  is  to  be  in  hills,  the  hill  may  be  formed  by 
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using  a  small  double  plow,  running  furrows  at  equal  distances  apart  one 
way,  then  crossing  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  have  the  hills  alout  twenty- 
four  inches  apart.  This  method  facilitates  more  rapid  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  is  fast  superseding  the  older  methods  in  Eui«ope,  as 
more  abundant  crops  can  in  this  way  be  produced.  In  either  method,  it 
is  impei-ative  that  the  crops  be  vei-y  carefully  weeded  and  cultivated. 
The  amount  of  seed  required  to  plant  an  acre  will  be  about  fifteen 
pounds.  Aiter  the  roots  begin  to  form  of  considerable  size  they  should 
be  carefully  hilled  up  by  drawing  the  earth  over  the  crowns  as  effec- 
tivel}'  as  possible  without  covering  the  foliage.  This  is  necessary  to 
prevent  too  rapid  and  unnecessar}'  formation  of  woody  fiber,  which  de- 
tracts yevy  much  from  the  value  of  the  root  for  sugar  purposes.  The 
crop  will  be  ready  to  dig  about  the  last  of  September  on  bottom  land, 
and  I  think  if  grown  in  our  large  valley  districts  where,  I  believe,  by 
the  aid  of  irrigation  and  long  planting,  we  have  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  finest  sugar  beet  land,  it  could  be  gathered,  or 
sugar-making  could  commence,  as  early  as  the  first  of  July — the  beet 
roots  being  well  and  sound,  after  being  dug,  until  about  the  first  of 
April,  when  the  sap  begins  to  start,  then  they  lose  their  sugar  proper- 
ties very  fast. 

THE   PRODUCT    OF    SUGAR. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  scientific  beet  sugar  maker  that  he  has 
extracted  from  beets  grown  near  Sacramento'fifteen  per  cent  of  saccha- 
rine matter.  The  working  average  in  the  factory  is  fully  eight  per 
cent,  if  not  more. 

THE    MANUFACTURE. 

We  will  now  make  a  rough  calculation  upon  this  basis.  The  same 
gentleman  informed  me  that  five  dollars  per  ton  would  pay  all  expenses 
for  manufacturing  the  beet  into  sugar.  Now,  we  will  allow  five  dollars 
jDer  ton  for  the  cost  of  the  beet,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  the  manufactoiy,  caj^able  of  converting  fifty 
tons  <*f  beets  daily  into  sugar,  and  two  hundred  working  days^  for  the 
year;  the  accounts  will  stand  thus:  Interest  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousaa5<l  dollars,  at  ten  per  cent,  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  cost  of  tern 
thousand  tons  of  beets,  at  five  dollars  per  ton,  fifty  thousand  doUai'sp 
oost  of  working  up  same,  fifty  thousand  dollars;  total  cost,  one  hundred 
atnd  fiftecH  thousand  dollars.  Sugar  produced  from  ten  thousand  tons^ 
at  eight  per  cent,  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  valued  at 
twelv-e  imda  half  cents  per  pound,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars^ 
dedue;t  one  ihsindred  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  leaving  a  clear  jjrofit  of." 
■eigbty-five  tih<onsand  dollars. 

This  caicujaition,  I  am  fulh^  satisfied,  does  not  overrate  the  profits  in 
this  grand  judiustry,  when  ])arties  avail  themselves  of  all  the  modern 
inipix>veiuw?nt6K3f  the  age  as  to  manufacture  and  production  of  the  sugar. 
As  to  the  beets '©i  Calii'ornia  producing  as  much  or  more  sugar  than  any 
'  other  part  of  the  world,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  advantages  of 
soil  itnd  climate.  In  Eui'ope  veiy  often  the  beet  root  is  injured  by 
continual  wet  Awd  jiumid  atmosphere.  The  solar  rays  are  obscured, 
and  the  root  will  secrete  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  water,  peetine, 
albumen.,  etc.  Again,  the  crop  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from  drought. 
In  fact,  the  ciimate  (casualties  there  and  in  the  Aflantic  States  are  at 
least  fiHy  per  cent  gr^j'xiter  than  here;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in 
.a  few  jears,  if  the  necpssary  reforms  shall  be  brought  about  by  our  law- 
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makers  for  the  encouragement  of  this,  as  well  as  manj^  other  industries 
now  only  awaiting  such  action,  that  we  shall  see  this,  the  sugar  iutercst 
of  this  JState,  grow  to  immense  proportions. 

REFORMS. 

The  first  reform  that  I  shall  mention  is  a  radical  change  in  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down  for  the  conducting  of  our  Agricultural  College.  Let 
there  be  established  immediately  a  branch  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
where  the  different  processes  useil  in  this  manufacture  shall  be  taught, 
that  our  own  sons  nuiy  be  taught  the  science.  Second,  let  the  Legislature 
repeal  the  Specitic  Contract  Act,  that  nioncy  may  become  cheaper. 
Third,  let  them  also  pass  a  No-fence  Law^  to  induce  immigi-ation  to  our 
State. 

FREIGHTS   AND    FARES. 

Fourth,  regulate  freight  and  passenger  tariff  by  rail  in  this  State — 
especially  the  local  roads — not,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  factious  opposi- 
tion on  general  principles  to  the  railroad  interest.  The  reform,  to  my 
mind,  is  necessary  and  paramount  to  all  others  mentioned,  before  we 
can  hope  to  see  the  great  agricultural  wealth  of  the  State  developed. 
Let  the  people,  then,  give  to  the  railroad  interest  every  encouragement 
and  reasonable  accommodation,  both  in  land  and  monc}'  subsidy.  This 
has  been  done.  Fifteen  cents  per  mile  per  ton  of  freight,  and  ten  cents 
])ei'  mile  fare,  is  simply  a  prohibition  of  freight  and  travel,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  intelligent  man  who  would  willingly  settle  upon  land 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  is  a  complete  bar.  No  intelligent  man  will 
put  himself  and  the  labor  of  his  head  and  hands,  and  the  wife  and  little 
ones  of  his  househcld,  in  a  position  to  be  legally  starved  to  death.  No, 
no!  He  must  know  what  contingencies  he  must  provide  for  before  he 
will  thus  settle. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  companj^  never  exact  those  rates.  Then, 
if  this  be  the  fact,  which  I  do  not  admit,  we,  as  a  people,  are  mere  lick- 
spittles for  the  great  monopoly  to  allow  this  law  to  stand,  a  perpetual 
and  constant  menace,  to  be  used  by  them  to  intimidate  the  public,  and 
especially  the  farmers,  forcing  them  to  be  very  circumspect  how  they 
express  their  opinions  upon  railroad  matters.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
men composing  this  great  companj^  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  receive  and 
own  the  millions  that  have  been  given  them — and  which  we  are  willing 
they  should  have — and  not  to  ask  the  people  to  allow  them  to  collect 
revenues  that  will  pay  them  interest  on  these  vast  gifts.  They  ought 
not  and  should  not  be  allowed  so  to  do. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an}'  community  or  place  adapted  to  the  groAvth 
of  sugar  beets,  that  will  offer  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  bonds  and  lands,  will  find  any  number  of  com2:)etent  gentlemen  who 
will  give  bonds  to  erect  a  maniU'actory,  grow  the  beet,  make  the  sugar, 
sell  it  at  reasonable  price,  pay  their  taxes,  and  not  ask  the  people  to 
pay  them  interest  on  the  two.  h,undred  thousand  dollar  subsidy. 
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EAISIN   CULTURE  IN    CALIFORNIA. 


BY   I.    N.    IIOAG. 


There  is  a  strip  of  countiy,  say  about  twenty  miles  wide,  on  the  west- 
ern sloj)c  of  the  Sierras,  and  extending  from  Butte  County  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  State,  that  may  be  set  down  as  generally  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  raisin  grape  and  to  the  drying  or  curing 
of  the  fruit.  Along  the  western  slope  of  the 'Coast  Range,  stretch- 
ing through  the  State  from  the  same  points  north  and  south,  but  nar- 
rower in  extent,  is  another  strip  equally  as  well  adapted  to  the  same 
business,  with  the  exception  of  some  j^omts  where  the  winds  and  fogs 
from  the  ocean  SAveep  through  a  depression  or  caiion.  In  designating 
this  strip  by  towns,  we  would  name  Folsom  as  about  the  lower  or  west- 
ern boundar}'  and  Coloma  as  about  the  higher  or  eastern  boundary. 

This  strip  or  belt  of  country  produces  a  richer  and  drier  grape  and  a 
grape  of  a  better  pulp  thau  is  produced  higher  up  the  mountains  or 
lower  doAvn  towards  or  in  the  valleys.  The  reason  is  that  the  atmos- 
phere in  this  belt  is  more  even,  as  between  day  and  night,  than  that  of  a 
greater  or  less  altitude.  When  you  get  above  Coloma  the  dews  continue 
hiter  in  the  Spring  and  commence  earlier  in  the  Fall,  and  are  more  abun- 
dant. The  same  is  true  as  to  rain.  When  you  come  into  the  valley  or 
brow  about  the  altitude  of  Folsom,  you  are  more  or  less  within  the 
influence  of  the  sea  breeze;  the  atmosjDhere  is  damj^er  even  in  the  day- 
time, and  more  so  in  the  night.  The  south  winds  that  sweep  up  the  val- 
leys in  the  afternoons  come  more  or  less  charged  w^th  humidity  from 
the  sea,  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  this  humidity  is  precipitated  to  the 
earth  as  dew.  Grapes  are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  grown,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  grapes  grown 
either  above  or  below  the  belt  of  country  named  would  contain  more 
water,  and  less  pulp  and  saccharine  matter,  than  those  grown  within  that 
belt. 

CURING    GRAPES. 

The  facts  which  we  have  named  above,  as  indicative  of  the  best  loca- 
tion for  growing  raisin  gra2:)es,  point  with  equal  force  to  the  same  locality 
as  the  best  for  drying  or  curing  them. 

A  dry  atmosphere,  both  day  and  night,  and  a  uniform  heat,  as  near 
as  may  be,  are  the  circumstances  or  conditions  favorable  to  curing 
grapes.  In  the  belt  of  country  we  have  indicated  there  is  no  dew  of 
any  account  from  July  to  October  to  dampen  or  check  drjdng  fruit,  and 
except  for  the  j^urpose  of^retaining  a  greater  degree  of  heat  during  the 
night,  a  cover  at  any  time  would  be  unnecessary.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Summer  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  the  State  becomes  quite 
warm,  and  the  atmosphere,  close  to  or  on  the  earth,  retains  that  heat  at 
a  greater  degree  during  the  night  than  at  a  greater  elevation;  hence,  in 
drying  fruit  of  any  kind,  the  nearer  the  ground  they  are  placed  the 
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.more  rapidly  they  will  dry,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  raisins,  the 
better  and  higher  flavored  they  will  be.  In  the  European  raism-pro- 
ducin"-  countries  they  make  a  sort  of  adobe  floor  on  the  ground,  looking 
to  the  south,  with  adobe  partitions  running  north  and  south,  say  a  foot 
hio-h  and  head  walls  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends.  Upon  this  floor  the 
bu'^iches  of  grapes  are  laid,  and  a  canvas  or  cloth  awning  is  arranged, 
with  a  roller  like  an  awning,  to  roll  up  in  the  daytime  and  down  m  the 
nio-ht  This  awning  is  there  necessary  to  keep  oft'  the  dews,  and  answer, 
at^'the  same  time,  to  keep  in  ther  heat  that  accumulates  during  the  day. 
For  the  former  purpose  it  would  not  be  necessary  here;  but  for  the 
latter,  while  it  would  not  be  a  necessity,  yet  it  would  add  very  much  to 
the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  expense  would  be  but 

trifling.  ,  .  „  ^.  ,,   * 

AVhile  the  grapes  are  thus  exposed  to  tne  action  of  the  sun,  they  are 
turned  over  in  the  bunch  each  day,  and  as  soon  as  any  bunches  are  sufii- 
ciently  dried,  they  are  removed  from  the  drying  place  and  packed  in 
boxes  for  the  market.  This  latter  practice  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
vent any  from  becoming  too  dry.  Like  figs,  raisms  are  ruined  or  very 
much  injured  by  being  overdried,  and  like  figs,  they  go  through  a  mel- 
lowing process  after  being  packed;  and  to  secure  the  perfection  of  this 
last  process,  they  must  be  packed  in  just  the  right  condition.  To  be 
able  to  judge  of  this  condition,  some  experience  and  skill  is  necessary, 
but  this  ski'll  is  soon  acquired  by  experiment  and  observation. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  grapes  m  a 
Ive  or  other  composition  before  putting  them  to  dry;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take They  should  be  picked  from  the  vines  when  very  ripe  and  placed 
immediately  in  the  hoWsun,  to  cure  in  the  natural  state.  Ihey  require 
the  influence  of  the  sun  to  give  them  the  proper  raism  color,  as  the  best 
raisin  grapes  are  of  the  white  or  green  varieties. 

VARIETIES    OF    GRAPES    FOR   RAISIN    MAKING. 

There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  grapes  used  for  raisin  making.  In 
this  State,  the  Malaga,  Muscatel,  the  white  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
White  Malaga,  the  Fahir  Zagos,  the  Flame  Tokay,  and  various  other 
kinds  have  been  used  experimentally;  but  the  three  first  named  have 
been  found  the  best,  and  their  excellence  is  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named.  The  two  first  named  are  richer  and  higher  flavored  than 
the  white  Malaga,  and  make  a  higher-flavored  raism,  while  the  first 
named  is  superior  to  the  second,  from  the  fact  that  its  skin  is  a  little 
more  delicate  or  tender,  and  it  is  a  little  earlier  in  ripenmg,  thus  allowmg 
the  Avork  of  curing  to  commence  sooner  in  the  season. 

PROFITS    OF    KAISIN    CULTURE. 

We  have  no  data  or  figures  by  which  we  can  give  the  financial  results 
of  any  experiments  in  this  business  in  this  State;  but  we  would  say  that 
in  a  country  where  the  vine  produces  so  certamly  and  so  abundantly  as 
here,  where  there  has  never  yet  appeared  any  insect  or  other  enemy  to 
endanc-er  to  any  extent  the  crop,  and  where  the  climate  is  so  favorable 
for  sec'uring  in  the  fruit  the  requisite  properties  for  curing  it  so  economi- 
callv  and  where  there  can  be  no  competition  for  supplying^  the  ever 
present  and  extensive  demand,  except  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  it 
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seems  to  us  that  raisin  culture,  properly  conducted,  can  be  made  one 
?J  A'^A.'^if  i-f  "'""^'-'itive  of  industries.  In  coniirmation  of  tins  view, 
Mr.  B.  ^.Bu<^hey  who  has  made  and  sold  more  California  raisins  than  any 
other  man,  tmd  than  perhaps  all  others  in  the  State,  says,  in  a  late  state- 
ment to  the  State  Eoard  of  Agriculture,  that  he  is  so  well  satisfied  on  this 
point  ot  proht,  that  it  his  wine  and  brandy  did  not  employ  all  his  capital 
and  time,  ho  would  at  once  enter  upon  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
raisins  upon  a  large  sea  e.  There  are  a  plenty  of  cuttings  of  the  best 
varieties  in  the  State.  Among  those  who,.we  know,  have  them,  we  may 
name  Mr.  Bugbey,  J.  B.  Nickeson,  Robert  Chalmers,  and  many  others 
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BLIND  DITCHES. 


There  are  a  very  few  farms,  even  in  this  State,  that  would  not  he 
ffreatly  improved  by  a  proper  system  of  drainage.  Every  sinkhole 
where  the  water  settles  and  stands  until  taken  up  by  evaporation  M'ould 
be  <n-eatly  improved  if  it  could  be  drained.  Many  of  these  low  places 
have  become  what  we  call  '^  alkali  spots."  The  soil  has  become  com- 
pact and  clammy,  and  hence  dead  and  unproductive.  It  wants  some- 
thin"-  to  enliven  it  up  and  reclaim  it.  Such  spots  generally  possess  a 
greater  amount  of  the  fertilizing  elements  than  any  other  land  about 
them.  These  elements  have  been  collected  there  by  the  water,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  water  has  concentrated  too  much  of  other  ingredients, 
and  thus  rendered  the  fertilizino-  qualities  dormant.  ,    .      ,      , 

The  blind  ditch  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  accomplish  both  these 
objects.  AVhere  stone  is  plenty  they  are  generally  used  to  make  these 
ditches— sometimes  tiles  and  lumber.  In  this  country,  especially  m  the 
o-reat  ao-ricultural  districts,  stones  are  scarce  and  lumber  and  tiles  are 

too  expensive.  i     ^       i 

A  very  "-ood  substitute  for  these  materials  is  common  oak  brush,  or 
any  other"  kind  of  brush  that  will  lay  up  light  and  last  AveM  under 
ground.  Let  the  ditch  be  dug  to  the  proper  depth  and  of  the  proper 
size  then  throw  in  the  brush  and  settle  it  down  well.  Then  cover  with 
straw  or  weeds  to  prevent  the  dii;t  from  falling  into  the  crevices  too 
much.     This  being  done,  cover  over  with  dirt. 

We  have  seen  ditches  made  in  this  way  answer  equally  as  well  and 
fully  as  eft'ective  as  those  made  with  stone.  Being  entirely  under 
ground,  the  brush  will  not  decay  to  do  any  harm  for  many  years. 
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ALFALFA. 


BY   I.    N.    IIOAG. 


TIME   OF    SOWING. 


There  is  much  difFerenco  of  opinion  among  thofee  who  have  had  espe- 
nenee  in  cultivating  this  grass^as  to  whether  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  Our  experience,  and  we  have  had  considerable 
besides  an  extensive  observation,  is  that  if  the  Fall  is  favorable— that 
IS,  if  we  have  earlj^  Fall  rains  followed  by.  warm  growing  Aveather  it  is 
much  better  to  sow  in  the  Fall.  If,  however,  the  rains  hold  off  late  and 
the  weather  is  cold  and  frosty,  like  the  present  season,  then  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  a  favorable  time  in  the  Spring.  The  reasons  are  very  plain 
and  are  these:  If  the  rains  are  early  and  followed  by  warm  w4ather' 
the  young  clover  will  get  a  sufficient  start  and  the  roots  will  penetrate 
the  earth  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  withstand  any  cold  and  frosty  weather 
that  will  be  likely  to  follow,  and  the  clover  will  grow  all  Winter  or 
through  the  rainy  season,  and  be  sufficiently  forward  to  mow  the  lirst 
time  m  May,  or  the  very  first  of  June.  Under  these  circumstances  all 
things  being  favorable,  three  crops  of  hay  may  be  taken  from  the  bind 
the  hrst  year;  or,  what  is  generally  better,  two  crops  of  hay  and  one  of 
clover  seed.  By  allowing  the  last  crop  to  mature  it  may  be  cut  for  seed 
and  thrashed  with  a  machine  like  wheat  or  barley,  and  the  straw  and 
chatt  will-  still  make  good  fodder  for  cows  or  sheep.  Under  circum- 
stances as  indicated  above,  it  Avill  be  better  to  sow  the  seed  alone  as  by  " 
so  doing  the  land  will  be  better  economized  than  if  wheat  or  barley 
were  sown  with  it.  •* 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rains  hold  off  till  late  and  the  weather  be 
cold,  the  small  clover,  if  sown  in  the  Fall— if  it  start  up  at  all— will  be 
most  sure  to  be  killed  out  by  the  frost,  and  the  seed  and  use  of  the  land 
lor  that  purpose  will  be  lost;  but  should  any  one  conclude  to  sow  his 
clover  seed  m  the  Fall,  notwithstanding  the  un&vorable  weather,  then 
It  will  be  safe  to  sow  wheat  or  barley  with  it.  First,  because  if  the 
clover  does  not  come  up,  he  will  still  make  a  crop  of  grain;  and  second 
that  ili  the  clover  seed  does  start  then  the  growing  grain  will  cover 
and  protect  it  while  small,  and  will  thus  be  a  benefit  to  it. 

SPRING    SOWING. 

_  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  Spring,  then  it  should  be  sown  early- 
just  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  frost  is  past— so  that  the  roots  will  pene- 
trate the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  withstand  the  blasting  north  wind 
and  dry  kot  sun.  Ihere  was  but  very  little  Chile  clover  sown  last  Fall 
or  bpnng  that  was  successful,  for  the  reason  that  although  much  of  it 
came  up  well  and  promised  a  success,  we  had  an  early  dry  and  hot 
norther,  followed  by  continued  hot  and  dry  weather,  which  effectually 
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dried  it  up  a.r.d  killed  it.  "VVe  hud  fifteen  acres  tbat  came  up  as  well  as 
we  ever  saw  any.  and  had  got  three  leaves  ou  it,  and  then  was  ruined 
in  this  way. 

We  believe  that  for  Spring-sown  alfalfa,  it  is  generally  better  to  sow 
a  light  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  with  it  to  protect  it  from  these  winds 
and  drying  hot  sun. 

PREPARING    THE    GROUND. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  should  be  plowed  deep  and  well 
pulverized  and  rolled  level  before  the  seed  is  put  on.  Then  if  you  can 
take  time  and  sow  it  just  before  a  good  rain,  the  seed  need  not  be 
dragged  or  cultivated  in,  as  the  rain  will  do  this  part  of  the  work  suf- 
ficiently. But  generally  it^will  be  safer  after  sowing  to  run  the  roller 
over  the  land  the  second  time,  or  drag  a  light  brush  over  it. 

QUANTITY   TO    THE   ACRE. 

Twenty  pounds  to  the  acre  is  generally  considered  sufficient,  but  as 
this  kind  of  grass  is  better  for  hay  if  grown  thick  on  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  the  stems  small,  we  would  recommend  to  put  on  about  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

Following  we  give  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Nicholas  Wj^ekoff, 
of  Yolo  County,  one  of  the  earliest,  most  extensive,  and  successful  culti- 
vators of  this  valuable  grass  in  the  State: 

"  It  is  well  to  fallow"  the  ground  when  possible,  and  having  the  ground 
in  fine  tilth  it  may  be  sown  before  the  rains  in  the  Fall  with  good  suc- 
cess, if  the  rain  is  abundant  and  warm,  and  then  followed  by  a  second 
rain  to  prevent  its  drying  before  taking  root.  There  is  poor  promise 
here  of  succeeding  in  that  way  this  season,  as  it  is  getting  so  late  with- 
out rain  that  when  it  comes  it  may  be  too  cold  to  germinate  well.  The 
best  time  here  has  proven  to  be  in  J^ebruaiy,  when  the  cold  weather  is 
usually  over  and  the  ground  is  becoming  warm;  it  starts  then  and  grows 
rapidly.  Although  it  grows  best  in  a  Avarm  soil  and  warm  weather,  it 
stands  quite  a  measure  of  frost  even  in  a  3'oung  stage. 

*'  Plow  deep  and  thorough,  let  it  remain,  say,  until  the  last  of  January, 
then  put  the  ground  in  tine  tilth,  sow  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  to 
the  acre  and  brush  or  roll  after  sowing,  but  do  not  harrow,  as  it  places 
the  seed  too  deep.  It  germinates  on  or  near  the  surface.  Do  not  sow 
anything  with  it;  it  has  becji  tried  repeatedly  in  this  county;  it  is  but 
an  injury.  It  is  a  benefit  to  graze  it  moderately,  as  soon  as  the  growth 
is  sufficient  and  the  rains  are  over.  Horses  and  mules  will,  if  stinted, 
paw  after  the  root,  and  hogs  will  entirely  destroj'  it.  Cows  are  the 
best  stock  to  graze  it  the  first  year. 

"  It  yields  from  six  to  eleven  tons  per  acre  per  annum.  I  cut  mine 
this  year  three  times.  It  is  not  equal  to  wild  oats  for  hay,  but  with 
free  use  with  grain  it  is  suflScient.  For  milch  cows  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  hay;  it  excites  the  secretions.  To  make  good  hay  it  should  have 
been  .in  bloom  at  least  ten  days  before  cutting. 

"  When  it  is  grazed  by  cattle  and  sheep  it  sometimes  gives  them  the 
'  hooven,'  sometimes  called  the  colic.  They  swell  up  quickly  and  burst 
within,  and  death  ensues.  Cattle  are  only  liable  to  it  when  the  alfalfa 
is  making  a  rapid  growth  in  the  Spring,  and  they  fill  themselves  quickly. 
When  it  is  grazed  closely  it  does  not  occur.  It  should  receive  attention 
and  be  cultivated  everywhere  throughout  California,  where  a  suitable 
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Boil  may  be  found.  Generally  a  <^-ood  soil  for  wheat  is  a  .j^ood  soil  for 
alfalfa.  All  alluvials  are  good;  also  niuddy  loams;  drj^  fertile  lands 
that  ma}^  be  irrigated  are  stdl  better." 

AVe  can  see  no  reason  why  alfalfa  should  not  do  as  well  in  any  f>art 
of  Oregon  as  in  California.  It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  does  well 
in  our  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  as  high  up  as  Placerville,  also  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  Utah  Territory.  There  is  no  doul^t  that  it  is  the 
most  valuable  grass  for  California  that  has  ever  been  introduced.  It  is 
the  only  grass  that  will  grow  through  our  dry  Summers  and  produce 
constant  green  feed  without  irrigation.  We  are  assured  by  those  who 
have  pastured  sheep  on  it,  that  one  acre  of  good  land  well  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  will  keep  forty  sheep  in  good  condition  the  year  round;  that 
sheep  kept  on  this  grass  produce  a  better  quality  of  wool  than  those 
which  are  pastured  on  the  native  grasses;  the  staple  of  the  former  being 
uniform  and  of  vigorous  growth,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  weak 
places  in  it,  in  consequence  of  a  check  in  its  growth  corresponding  with 
the  check  in  the  growth  of  the  grass  during  the  dry  season.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  many  of  our  sheep  men  are  preparing  to  seed  portions 
of  their  ranijes  this  season  with  alfalfa. 
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ALKALI  SOILS. 


BY  E.  F.  AIKEN,  OF  SACRAMENTO. 


The  matter  under  discussion  is  still  an  open  question,  and  it  will  require 
something  beside  mere  theory  to  bring  about  a  satisl'actory  result,  to  my 
mind. 

1  have  not  tlic  presumption  to  say  that  a  few  croppingsof  a  particular 
kind  oi^"  vegetable  known  to  have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  allialoids 
in  these  soils  will  reclaim  them  and  bring  them  into  such  a  state  that 
they  will  readily  grow  and  mature  any  crop  the  cultivator  may  feel 
disposed  to  raise.  The  best  method  for  reclaiming  these  soils  is  3'et  to 
be  learned  by  experience,  and  it  will  require  science — science  combined 
with  agriculture  in  its  true  sense — to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

When  we  speak  of  uniting  science  with  agriculture,  we  have  reference 
to  science  in  its  broadest  sense.  A  science,  technically  speaking,  is  a 
particular  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  has  been  systematized,  its 
principles  and  rules  delined,  its  dc])artment  circumscribed,  and  arbitrarily 
established.  In  this  respect  chemistry  and  physiology  are  sciences  ; 
but  the  science  we  wish  to  bring  into  action  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view  is  that  science  which  is  the  observation  of  nature,  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  tigures,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deducted  from  them 
for  practical  application  and  use.  Positive  knowledge  is  what  we  want; 
belief  in  theorj'-  is  not  knowledge.  AYhat  we  learn  by  practice  and 
experiment  are  facts. 

Nature  does  her  work  by  fixed  laws;  she  is  not  a  confused  nniss  of 
matter  and  things,  ever  changeable,  doing  one  thing  to-day  and  tomorrow 
the  reverse.  All  the  minute  and  ditt'erent  parts  of  nature  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  other  are  mutual  and  exact.  There  is  a  reason  for  eveiy- 
thing,  and  a  fixed  rule  by  which  everything  mysterious  is  controlled  and 
directed.  There  are  many  things  concerning  the  laws  of  nature  beyond 
our  comprehension.  There  is  nothing  which  should  be  beyond  our 
inquir}-. 

There  is  a  mysterious  and  wonderful  power  always  at  work  in  the 
vegetable  world,  from  the  germination  of  the  seed  we  plant  through 
the  progress  and  development  of  its  vegetable  life.  The  relation  of  the 
different  soils  to  the  plants  produced,  the  peculiar  effects  of  heat,  light 
and  air,  rains  and  droughts,  their  uses  and  results,  are  all  more  or  less 
mysteries  to  us;  j'et  from  observation  of  those  works  of  nature  which 
are  every  day  revealed  to  us,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  all  these 
mysteries  rest  upon  established  principles  and  fixed  laws.  The  finding 
out  by  investigation  and  practical  experiment  any  of  those  so-called  laws 
is  positive  knowledge,  and,  properly  speaking,  science. 

This  is  the  science  that  must  be  brought  into  combination  with  a 
thorough  working  anrl  cultivation  of  tliese  soils  before  thej^  will  be 
reclaime  I.  This  is  a  subject  that  essentially  concerns  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia, as  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  our  valleys  near  streams 
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and  "watercourses,  there  arc  extensive  tracts  of  tliese  soils  that  in  their 
natural  state  produce  uothini;'  valuable,  which  might  be  made  eminently 
productive,  as  advantageously^  to  the  health  oi"  tlie  jDcoi^le  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  as  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  owners  of  such  lands. 
We  will  admit  that  these  soils  have  in  their  composition  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  fine  grasses,  vegetables,  and  cereal 
grains,  and  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  w^as  the  only  circumstance  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  whole  subject  would  be  greatly  simplified 
and  easy  of  solution;  but  the  aspect  and  elevation  of  the  land  are  quite 
as  much  concerned  in  every  question  connected  with  the  subject.  The 
character  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state  is  such  that  it  not  only  retains 
the  water  stagnant  upon  its  surface,  but  it  is  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  especially  of  those  plants  wdiich  send  their  roots  downward  in 
search  of  nourishment;  it  is  likewise  extremely  difficult  to  work  in  wet 
weather,  being  sunburnt  and  hard,  and  when  turned  up  with  the  plow, 
remaining  in  large  and  unmanageable  clods. 

The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  reclamation  should  be  drainage  by 
ditches.  A  good  rule  would  be  to  make  the  drains  of  sufficient  depth  to 
take  away  all  the  water  completely  as  low  as  three  feet.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  all  places,  or  the  distances  the 
drains  should  be  made  from  each  other,  so  much  must  depend  ujjon  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  removed  during  the  rainy  season  and  the  descent 
or  fall  to  carry  it  off.  These  are  matters  left  to  the  intelligent  .culti- 
vator, consequent  upon  circumstances. 

AVithout  drainage,  these  soils  can  rarely  be  plowed  and  worked  ])rop- 
perly  as  earl}'  as  they  ought.  An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  renders  it 
very  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  work,  prevents  the  access  of  the 
air,  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  Under-draining  may  well 
be  called  a  shorthand  way  of  virtually  subsoiling,  or  plowing  the  ground 
three  feet  deep  instead  often  inches  or  less;  for  by  reducing  the  general 
water  level  in  the  soil,  especially  if  inclined  to  be  wet,  it  ioereases  its 
power  both  of  attraction  and  absorption,  such  as  very  deep  plownig 
would  do.  There  is  no  branch  of  agricultural  industry  that  will  do  so 
much  towards  a  solution  of  this  question,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  result 
will  be  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  and  important. 

The  question  whether  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  these  soils  will 
pay  involves  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  some  of  a  strictly  local 
character,  and  Avhich  must  be  considered  by  those  who  propose  to  under- 
take it.  There  are  considerations  connected  with  this  subject  which  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  a  pecuniary  standard — I  mean,  for  example,  such 
as  refei*  to  the  health  of  the  locality.  The  miasma  and  dampness  arising 
from  these  soils  in  their  natural  state  are  a  prolific  source  of  ill  health 
and  sickness,  such  as  fever  and  ague,  and  consumption.  The  cost  of 
reclamation  may  in  some  instances  be  more  than  the  land  is  worth  after 
being  reclaimed,  or  it  may  be  quite  equal  to  its  value;  but  if  it  be  worth 
nothing  in  its  original  condition  the  operation  may  be  considered  as  an 
actual  purchase  of  the  land.  The  useful  employment  of  one's  capital 
and  labor,  together  with  the  real  satisfaction  which  one  finds  in  having 
accomplished  a  good  Avork,  may  operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to  sucli 
an  undertaking. 

The  next  move  toward  reclaiming  these  lands  is  deep  plowing  and 
thorough  and  careful  cultivation,  with  the  free  use  of  the  best  fertihzers 
that  can  be  procured.  In  other  words,  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  the  absorption  of  heat,  moisture,  gases,  and  fluids 
indispensable  to  vegetable  life  from  the  sun  and  atmosphere  above,  and 
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for  the  free  attraction  of  all  their  earthy  constituents  from  the  depths  of 
the  soil  below.  We  can  safely  say  that  no  soil  can  be  made  too  fine  for 
any  crop  within  a  given  depth.  The  finer  the  better.  In  general  culti- 
vation it  is  left  too  coarse  for  all  crops.  Finally,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  a  systematic  crojjpiug  of  such  vegetables  as  are  known 
to  readily  absorb  and  retain  in  their  composition  an  excess  of  the  alka- 
loids. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  I  or  any  one  else 
can  scientifically  demonstrate  what  I  have  said  to  you;  yet  I  believe 
these  principles  to  be  substantially  true,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  all  who 
go  to  work  and  faithfully  carry  out  these  principles  cannot  be  led  astray 
in  the  practical  result. 


60 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  SMALL  FRUIT. 


BY.    E.    i'.    AIKEN. 


This  is  u  subject  that  is  comparatively  new  to  all  of  us,  although  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  within  the  jDast  ten  years  in  the  propagation  and 
dissemination  of  new  and  valuable  sorts  of  all  the  small  fruits.  There  is 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  growers  of  these  fruits  concerning 
the  best  mode  of  propagation,  cultivation,  and  pruning,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  different  sorts  to  the  various  soils  and  locations;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  cultivate  them  understandiugly. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  to  a  jDeriod  within  our  own  memory  to 
ascertain  about  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  artificial  improvement  of 
the  small  fruits.  Question  any  of  our  fruit  growers  concerning  the  fruits 
to  be  found  on  our  market-stands  thirty  years  ago,  and  thej^  will  tell  us- 
that  the  fine  sorts  of  cultivated  berries  to  be  found  so  plentiful  during 
their  season,  nowadays,  were  then  unknown.  There  were  no  Jucunda, 
Trionphe  De  Gand  and  Wilson  strawberries,  no  Wilson's  Early  or  Kittat- 
ting  blackberries,  no  Clarke,  Davidson,  Thornless,  and  Mammoth  Cluster 
raspberries,  and  numerous  other  sorts  as  valuable,  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, which  have  been  brought  from  a  wild  state  to  their  present  con- 
dition of  excellence  by  hybridizing  and  other  modes  of  propagation 
known  to  our  skillful  horticulturists.  Our  markets,  in  those  days,  were 
wholly  supplied  with  such  small  fruits  as  the  woods  and  uncultivated 
fields  could  produce;  nature,  without  the  assistance  of  man,  supjjlied 
them  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  the  then 
uncultivated  tastes  of  the  people.  The  supply  was  limited,  the  demand 
was  light.  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  that  in  recall- 
ing the  jjleasant  associations  of  our  boj'hood  days,  can  recall  none  more 
vividly  than  the  holiday  excursions  after  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
blackberries,  regardless  of  the  two  or  three  miles  tramp  through  the 
sweltering  sun,  rambling  over  the  fields,  gathering,  perhaps,  from  two 
to  four  quarts  after  a  hard  day's  work,  including  innumerable  scratches 
and  falls.  What  a  change  has  been  in  these  fruits  since  those  days. 
The  increase  of  population  has  been  such  that  such  a  source  of  supply 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Hence  came  the  necessity  for  our  horti- 
culturists to  make  use  of  their  science,  and  assist  nature  to  unfold  some 
of  her  most  useful  and  valuable  fruits,  which  had  remained  hidden  until 
touched  by  their  skillful  hand. 

Through  the  scientific  management  of  our  horticulturists,  we  have 
now  many  new  and  better  varieties  of  all  our  small  fruits  in  general 
cultivation,  while  under  the  same  skillful  management  more  are  being 
added  to  the  list  every  year.  Originators  of  these  new  sorts  are  stimu- 
lated to  great  exertion  by  their  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, knowing,  too,  that  if  successful  in  bringing  out  a  new  variety 
of  great  merit,  they  will  be  well  rewarded  for  their  labors. 

The  market  stands  of  our  cities  are  now  loaded  with  the  choicest  sorts 
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of  all  these  fruits  in  their  season;  and  yet  the  price  in  most  of  our 
markets  is  as  high,  or  higher,  than  years  ago.  This  may,  in  a  measure, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  cultivated  taste  and  increased  demand,  which 
has  far  outstripped  the  increase  of  population. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  general  desire  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  growing  small  fruits.  Many  of  our  small  farmers  and  others 
are  turning  their  attention  to  it  as  a  business,  and  many  families  who 
have  a  few  rods  of  land  in  cultivation,  could,  by  using  some  discrimina- 
tion in  planting  the  proper  kinds  to  keep  np  a  rotation,  have  their 
tables  supplied  from  April  to  November  with  the  most  healthy  and 
desirable  fruits. 

The  facilities  for  procuring  plants  of  all  the  new  sorts  of  our  nursery- 
men, and  from  abroad  through  the  mails  (which  charge  only  half  a  cent 
per  ounce,  and  allow  packages  of  four  pounds  weight  to  be  carried), 
though  not  as  yet  half  appreciated,  has  stimulated  many  to  great  exer- 
tion in  small  fruit  growing;  and  many  acres  are  now  planted  where  but 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  none.  With  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
many  more  will  tuim  their  attention  to  growing  these  fruits.  The  busi- 
ness is  not  now  considered  an  experiment,  but  an  established  and  suc- 
cessful occupation;  and  like  growing  the  larger  fruits,  if  prosecuted 
with  energy,  skill,  and  econom}^,  will  return  corresponding  profits. 

The  skill  necessary  to  grow  these  fruits  successfully  and  with  profit 
must  be  learned  by  experience,  as  well  as  other  things.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  most  persons  who  cultivate  them  for  market  is  profit,  and  to 
secure  the  greatest  return  for  the  capital  invested,  several  points  must 
be  carefully  considered. 

First,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  the  location  of  your  grounds. 
Procure  your  site  as  near  the  city  and  your  market  as  possible.  Land 
•within  a  mile  of  town  is  cheaper  at  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  for 
this  business,  than  the  same  quality  of  land  three  miles  awaj^  at  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  If  you  will  calculate  the  difierence  in  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  land  first  mentioned,,  and  compare  it  with  the  many 
disadvantages  you  will  labor  under  in  being  far  from  market,  inconve- 
nience of  procuring  help  at  a  critical  time,  wear  and  tear  of  teams,  etc., 
you  will  readily  perceive  the  importance  of  a  good  location. 

Next,  use  careful  discrimination  in  selecting  the  kinds  of  fruit  that 
succeed  best  in  your  locality,  and  such  as  will  keep  up  a  rotation 
throughout  their  season.  Visit  the  grounds  of  your  neighbors  who  are 
successful  fruit  growers;  have  your  wits  about  you  and  your  eyes 
open;  ask  questions  about  everything  new  to  you,  and  you  will  get 
more  practical  information  in  an  hour  or  two  spent  for  the  purpose, 
than  you  can  get  by  reading  all  the  essays  ever  written  upon  the 
subject. 

It  was  not  mj'-  intention  to  enter  into  a  description  in  detail  of  how  to 
grow  small  fruits.  The  subject,  thus  treated,  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
necessarily  create  an  elaborate  discussion  of  particular  theories  relative 
to  the  different  plants,  locations,  soils,  and  fertilizers  for  the  different 
sorts,  etc.,  and  cannot  be  contained  in  a  short  essay.  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  my  remarks  in  this  connection,  to  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most 
valuable  sorts  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  which  I  have  under  culti- 
vation on  my  ground,  and  of  these  can  speak  from  experience,  leaving 
other  varieties  of  fruits  for  members  to  discuss  who  can  speak  of  them 
from  the  same  standpoint. 

The  raspberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  berries  we  have,  coming, 
as  it  does,  directly  after  the  strawberry;  in  fact,  the  earlier  sorts  of  this 
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iDdisiienstible  fruit  ripori  -with  the  late  sorts  of  the  strawberry,  and  "vr* 
find  them  on  the  stands  in  the  market  together  rivals  for  public  favor, 
thus  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  early  fruits.  Within  a  few  years 
several  new  and  excellent  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  rest,  whick 
has  lengthened  the  season  for  raspberries  materially. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  ras^jberry  is  propagated,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  dilterent 
sorts,  by  suckers,  by  roots  and  root  cuttings,  by  layers  and  by  tips.  Most 
of  the  varieties  under  cultivation  are  readily  propagated  by  suckers  from 
the  roots.  The  manner  in  which  I  generally  propagate  the  varieties 
that  sucker  readily,  is  to  dig  up  the  roots  in  the  Fall — after  the  j^lants 
become  dormant — and  with  pruning-shears  cut  them  into  pieces  two 
inches  long.  These  pieces  are  planted  in  ground  carefully  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  two  inches  apart  in  the 
di"ill,  covering  about  three  inches  deep.  If  properly  managed  they  will 
grow  as  readily  as  so  many  peas,  and  hy  the  following  Fall  will  have 
made  fine  plants  for  setting,  if  they  receive  the  care  generally  given  to 
a  crop  of  beets. 

There  is  one  species,  however,  which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  multiply 
readily  in  this  manner — I  refer  to  the  Black  raspberry  or  Black  Caps. 
This  variety  is  generallj'-  increased  by  the  tips,  or  ends  of  the  canes, 
bending  over  and  taking  root  in  the  ground — the  end  of  a  single  cane 
with  its  branches  often  making  a  dozen  plants.  In  our  warm  and  dry 
climate  they  require  more  assistance  by  covering  the  tips  with  soil  and 
watering,  than  they  do  in  the  East. 

PLANTS. 

The  canes  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  class  of  fruit  are  only  biennial. 
The  fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  tl>e  previous  year's  growth,  which  dies  in 
the  Fall  and  is  replaced  by  new  wood  for  fruit  the  following  year.  One 
year  old  plants  are  always  to  be  preferred  for  planting;  plants  grown 
from  root  cuttings,  as  before  described,  if  well  grown,  I  consider  the 
best,  because  furnished  with  a  larger  number  of  fibrous  roots.  Those 
sorts  grown  from  the  tips  of  the  canes,  (the  Cap  family,)  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  select  one  year  old  plants  for  setting,  as  older  plants  are 
more  likely  to  fail  with  the  best  of  care. 

PLANTING   AND    CULTIVATING. 

The  land  selected  for  planting  should  be  thoroughly  and  deeply  tilled. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  land,  and  it  is  desirable  to  do  most  of  the  work 
with  horse  and  cultivator,  lay  off"  the  ground  so  that  the  lines  or 
furrows  will  be  six  feet  from  center  to  center,  and  set  the  plants  at  the 
intersections  of  the  furrows. 

The  plants  in  this  climate,  especially  if  the  soil  is  light,  should  be  set 
tAvo  or  three  inches  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery.  Spread  the 
roots  carefully  and  tramp  the  dirt  firmly,  leaving  about  six  inches  of 
the  wood  growth  above  the  ground,  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  plant. 
Pressing  the  dirt  firmly  about  the  roots  is  a  very  imiJortant  matter.  The 
new  growth  should  start  from  the  ground,  and  but  two  canes  allowed 
to  grow  the  first  season.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  can  be  seen, 
work    them    out   clean  with  cultivator  and    hoe,  and   keep  them  well 
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worked  throughout  the  .season.  The  first  season  should  be  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  as  much  strong,  stocky  wood  as  possible.  Cut  the  canes 
back  in  August,  and  pinch  off  the  side  branches  in  proportion.  This 
severe  pruning  must  be  resorted  to  to  insure  a  substantial  growth  for 
the  next  season.  A  crop  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  to  advantage  the 
first  season  between  the  rows,  which  will  be  more  likely  to  insure  good 
cultivation. 

PRUNING. 

The  operation  of  pruning  the  raspberry  is  simple.  In  general  field 
culture  but  little  is  given  except  to  cut  out  the  old  wood  to  the  ground 
in  the  Fall.  It  is  well,  however,  to  shorten  the  leading  shoots  of  new 
wood,  and  cut  back  the  lateral  ones.  This  operation  is  very  necessary 
with  the  Black  Caps,  as  their  long,  slender  branches  would  otherwise  be 
broken  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  I  think  it  advisable  to  cut 
back  severely  all  varieties  of  this  class  of  fruit.  The  result  of  such 
pruning  is  much  larger  fruit,  and  the  weight  per  acre  as  much  or  more 
than  if  the  canes  were  left  their  full  length. 

TRAIN  [NG. 

The  best  mode  for  field  culture  is  to  train  to  stakes.  There  is  nothing 
saved  by  trying  to  cultivate  without  stakes:  many  of  the  canes  will  be 
broken  down  by  the  wind,  by  the  horse  passing  through,  and  by  weight 
of  the  fruit.  The  cost  of  the  stakes  is  trifling  compared  to  the  loss  of 
fruit  by  not  using  them.  Every  stake  will  save  three  timos  its  cost  in 
fruit  and  convenience  of  picking  in  a  single  season. 

VARIETIES   TO    CULTIVATE. 

The  following  arc  among  the  leading  and  most  valuable  sorts  to  culti- 
vate for  market: 

Davidson's  Thornless— this  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  the 
Black  Cap  family;  it  is  a  profuse  bearer,  very  sweet  and  fine  flavor,  and 
its  being  without  thorns  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  desirable.  The 
Miami,  Seneca,  Black  Cap,  and  Golden  Cap,  are  all  favorite  sorts  and 
valuable.  The  Mammoth  Cluster,  following  the  abovementioned,  and 
the  latest  of  the  Black  Caps,  is  the  most  prolific  bearer;  very  large,  and 
fine  flavor. 

Following  these  Ave  have  the  Purple  Canes.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit 
of  this  variety  is  distinct  from  Black  Caps;  the  color  generally  red;  the 
growth  and  habit  of  the  canes  is  different,  and  they  are  propagated  from 
the  roots.  The  Philadelphia  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prolific  of  this 
Bort,  of  good  size,  and  fine  quality. 

The  Clarke  is  a  new  and  very  valuable  sort  for  our  climate;  its  large, 
thick,  and  heavy  foliage  being  well  calculated  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
our  hot  sun.  I  think  it  better  adapted  for  our  climate  in  this  respect 
than  any  I  have  grown,  though  there  are  other  sorts  that  no  doubt 
could  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  here. 

THE   BLACKBERRY. 

This  is  another  very  desirable  and  almost  indispensable  fruit.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  and  genus  as  the  raspberry,  and  has  the  same 
general  characteristics,  and  the  same  method  of  propagation  and  culti- 
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vation  are  applicable  to  it.  It  does  not  require  a  soil  as  moist  nor  so 
rich  as  the  raspberry,  as  it  is  a  larger  and  coarser  growing  plant.  If 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  canes  will  make  a  very  rank  growth,  and  will 
not  produce  as  much  fruit  as  those  of  moderate  growth  with  well 
ripened  wood.  If  it  is  intended  to  cultivate  them  both  ways,  the  plants 
should  be  set  eight  feet  apart;  if  in  hedge  form,  three  by  eight  feet 
would  be  a  proper  distance. 

VARIETIES    FOR   CULTIVATION. 

The  ]N"ew  Eochelle  or  Lawton,  until  quite  recently,  was  considered 
the  leading  berry  for  market.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  sort  and  very 
productive  fruit  of  the  largest  size,  black  and  juicy,  but  does  not  become 
sweet  and  palatable  until  too  soft  for  market.  Within  a  few  years  new 
and  better  sorts  have  been  introduced  which  bid  fair  to  supercede  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  latest  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 

The  Dorchester  is  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  market 
varieties.  Fruit — long,  black  and  sweet  as  soon  as  it  colors;  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  moderately  productive.  It  is  followed  by  the  Wilson's 
Early,  a  new  sort  and  a  valuable  acquisition;  it  is  a  very  large  berry, 
.long,  oval,  shiny  black,  firm,  rich,  sweet,  and  good;  it  is  a  profuse  bearer, 
and  needs  to  be  well  cut  back  or  it  will  bear  more  than  it  can  mature; 
it  ripens  its  fruit  very  early  and  continues  in  bearing  but  a  few  weeks. 
Before  the  Wilson's  Earl}-  are  gone  the  Kittattinny  is  ready  for  market. 
This  is  an  old  variety,  though  new  to  the  public.  It  originated  in  ISTew 
Jersey,  on  the  Kittattinny  mountains,  about  twenty  years  ago.  Within 
a  few  years  its  true  merits  have  become  known,  and  it  is  now  being  very 
extensively  disseminated.  The  berry  is  very  large,  deep,  shining  black, 
long,  oval  form,  rich,  sweet  and  excellent,  with  the  old  wild  blackberry 
flavor.  I  place  the  Kittattinny  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  blackberries; 
it  has  no  equal,  in  my  estimation,  among  blackberries,  and  will,  before 
long,  supercede  all  others  now  in  cultivation  as  a  market  variety.  I 
have  several  other  varieties  under  cultivation,  but  do  not  consider  it 
worth  while  to  speak  of  them,  as  the  above  mentioned  sorts  I  consider 
the  leading  ones,  and  the  most  valuable  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  and 
with  these  we  can  have  berries  of  the  finest  flavor,  from  June  until 
October.  The  cost  of  cultivation  of  these  berries  I  should  judge  to  be 
about  one  fourth  of  the  gross  receipts  obtained  from  sales  of  the  fruit, 
if  we  include  the  picking.  The  profits  to  be  derived  from  an  acre  of 
berries  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  When  other  fruits  are  abundant  in 
the  market,  blackberries  often  rule  very  low. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

OALIFOElSriA 

Vine  Growers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufacturers' 

ASSOCIATION, 

BY    THE    COEKESPONDING    SECRETARY. 


This  Association  was  organized  on  the  twenty-first  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  and  the  following  Constitution  was 

adopted:  ^  tp       •    xr- 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  «|  California  Vine 
Growers,  Wine  and  Brandy  Manufacturers'  Association." 

Sec.  2.  The  objects  of  this  Association  are:  encouragement  and 
improvement  in  all  departments  of  the  wine  industry. 

Sec.  3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Yice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who,  together  with 
four  Trustees,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec  4.  The  officers  and  Trustees  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected 
annually  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the 
first  day  of  the  succeeding  month,  at  which  time  all  memberships  shall 
expire,  unless  renewed  by  payment  of  the  annual  dues. 

Sec.  5.     The  office  of  the  Association  shall  be  at  the  Capital  of  the 

Sec  6  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  shall  have  the 
general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  shall  provide  for  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  vine,  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Fairs  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  may  offer  such  premiums  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  to  bring  out  a  full  exhibition.  They  may  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  same  as  they  shall  find  expedient. 
They  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association  at  each  annual 
meeting  such  report  to  include  the  facts  and  statistics  collected,  and 
general 'information  gained,  on  the  subjects  for  the  encouragement  of 
which  the  Association  exists,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  the 
situation  of  the  industry  may  seem  to  require;  also,  including  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  year.  „   .      ,       ^  ,-,       ,         ...  , 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  shall  receive  all  funds  of  the  Association  and 
pay  the  same  over  to  the  Treasurer,  and  keep  a  correct  account  of  the 
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same,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  member  of 
the  Association.  He  shall  also  conduct  all  the  correspondence  of  the 
Association,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  on  Secre- 
taries of  similar  associations,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  his 
services  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine. 

Sec.  8.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  receipt  for  all  moneys  of  the 
Association  paid  him  by  the  Secretary,  and  pay  the  same  out  on  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary. 
He  shall  submit  an  annual  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  previous  to  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  interested  in  the  objects  of  this  Association  may 
become  a  member  thereof  by  paying  to  the  Secretary  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  one  dollar  annual  dues  thereafter. 

Sec.  10.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

FIRST   BOARD   OP   DIRECTORS. 

President — B.  D.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles.  Vice  Presidents — A.  Schell, 
Knight's  Ferry;  B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom.  Secretary — I.  N.  Hoag,  Yolo 
(P.  0.  address,  Sacramento).  Treasurer — J.  H.  Carroll,  Sacramento. 
Trustees — Wm.  McPherson  Hill,  Sonoma;  J.  E.  Nickeson,  Lincoln; 
S.  L.  Wilson,  Sacramento;  Eobt.  Chalmers,  Coloma. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

On  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  and  Pruning  the  Vine — I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo; 
Eobert  Chalmers,  of  El  Dorado;  Geo.  West,  of  Stockton;  B.  D.  Wilson, 
of  Los  Angeles;  J.  E.  Snyder,  of  Sonoma;  B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  Folsom;  J. 
E.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln;  G.  N.  Swezy,  of  Marysville;  L.  J.  Eose,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Dr.  J.  Strentzel,  of  Contra  Costa. 

On  Wine  Making  and  Clarification  of  Wine — A.  Haraszthy,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco;   Craig,  of  Sonoma;  Geo.  Gozinger,  of  San  Francisco;  Mat- 
thew Keller,  of  Los  Angeles;  B.  N.  Bugbe}',  of  Folsom;  B.  D.  Wilson, 
of  Los  Angeles;  Eobert  Chalmers,  of  Coloma;  J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lin- 
coln; Geo.  West,  of  Stockton;  J.  Strentzel,  of  Martinez;  Jacob  Nought, 
of  Sacramento,  and  A.  Bberhardt,  of  San  Francisco. 

On  Manufacture  of  Brandy  from  the  Grape — General  Nagle,  of  San  Jose ; 
Geo.  Johnston,  of  Sacramento;  L.  J.  Eose,  of  Los  Angeles;  Eobert  Chal- 
mers, of  Coloma;  O.  W.  Craig,  of  Sonoma;  Chas.  King,  of  St.  Helena, 
and  B.  N.  Bugbey,  of  Folsom. 

On  Casks,  Vessels,  Press,  and  Machinery — Geo.  Johnston,  of  Sacramento; 
J.  E.  Nickesou,  of  Lincoln;  Charles  Strobel,  of  Sacramento  City;  Eob- 
ert Chalmers,  of  Coloma,  and  Samuel  Dodd,  of  Lincoln. 

On  Statistics — Geo.  Johnston,  of  Sacramento;  Geo.  W.  Applegate,  of 
Placer;  I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo;  L.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Placer,  S.  L.  Wilson, 
of  Sacramento,  and  Joel  Claj'^ton,  of  Clayton. 

On  Memorial  to  Congress — B.  D.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles;  H.  Larkin,  of 
El  Dorado;  L.  M.  Schrack,  of  Mokelumne  Hill;  Geo.  Johnston,  of  Sac- 
ramento; A.  Hewel,  of  Knight's  Ferry;  Eobert  Chalmers,  of  Coloma; 
I.  N.  Hoag,  of  Yolo;  A.  Schell,  of  Knight's  Ferry;  Samuel  Dodd,  of 
Lincoln;  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Sonoma,  and  S.  L.  Wilson,  of  Sacramento. 

On  the  Best  Variety  of  Grapes  for  General  Use — J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lin- 
coln; Geo.  West,  of  Stockton;   J.  J.  Ott,  of  Nevada;   Joel  Clayton,  of 
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Clayton;  Samuel  Dodd,  of  Lincoln;  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Yuba;  Dr.  Lock- 
wood,  of  St.  Helena;  C.  G.  Carpenter,  of  Diamond  SpringKs;  X.  -N.  Hoag, 
of  Yolo,  and  John  H.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento. 

On  Classification  of  Grapes — J.  A.  Lockwood,  of  St.  Helena;  J.  Strent- 
zel,  of  Martinez;  J.  E.  Nickeson,  of  Lincoln,  and  J.  DeBarth  Schaub, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  last  meeting,  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  among  other 
business,  the  following  reports  were  read  and  discussed: 

EEPOET  ON  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GEAPE  AND  PEUNING 

OF  THE  VINE. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association  :  Your  committee  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  pruning  the  vine,  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

location  as  to  climate. 

The  vine  does  so  well  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  when  on  proper  soil, 
that  your  committee  feel  called  upon  to  say  but  little  on  the  subject 
of  climate.  From  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State, 
and  from  the  seacoast  counties  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  the 
vine  is  at  home  and  flourishes  well,  bearing  ^n  abundance  of  luscious 
fruit.  The  rule  of  success  is  general  and  the  exceptions  are  local.  The 
dam  J)  and  foggy  atmosphere  of  the  immediate  seacoast  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  not  congenial  to  the  grape,  and  any  locality  where  the  cold  winds 
direct  from  the  ocean  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  must  be  set  down 
as  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the  vineyard.  With  this  single  exception 
your  committee  can  recommend  the  climate  of  California  as  universally 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
that  delicious  fruit  is  used,  and  would  only  recommend  ditterent  locations 
for  different  varieties  and  for  different  uses.  For  instance:  late-ripening 
grapes  and  rapid  wood-producing  vines  should  be  planted  on  a  southern 
exposure,  while  those  that  ripen  early  and  produce  but  a  small  growth 
of  wood,  do  better  when  less  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

soil. 

In  selecting  soil  for  the  vineyard,  California  presents  an  abundance  of 
vaineties,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  planting  the  vine  in  soil  not 
adapted  to  its  growth  and  perfection  of  fruit.  Avoid  the  stiff,  impervi- 
ous clay  and  the  loams,  too  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  as  unsuitable  to 
give  healthy  vines,  or  fruit  of  a  high  degree  of  delicate  flavor  and  the 
proper  quantities  of  saccharine  matter.  The  earthy  taste  so  perceptible 
in  some  of  our  California  wines,  has  its  origin,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  too  great  predominance  of  decaj'ed  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  on  which  the  vine  is  grown.  No  vineyard  should  be  planted 
on  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  our  river  bottoms  with  the  expectation  of 
producing  good  wine,  nor  are  the  small  valleys  in  the  foothills  as  favor- 
able for  this  purpose  as  the  less  fertile  soil  of  the  surrounding  elevations. 
A  subsoil  of  broken  decomposed   lime  or  sandstone,  slate  or  granite, 
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with  evidences  of  volcanic  debris,  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  vast 
quantities  of  red  lands  of  the  second  elevation  from  our  river  bottoms, 
and  extending  back  to  the  foothills  in  all  jjortions  of  the  State,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape  for  the  table,  for  raisins,  and  for  wines 
and  brandies,  but  for  the  light  table  wines  a  more  elevated  location  is 
deemed  preferable. 

PREPARATION    OF    THE    SOIL. 

Having  selected  the  location,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  soil  to 
receive  the  vine.  Whether  the  land  has  been  previously  cultivated  or 
not,  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  roots,  trees,  or  stumps,  and 
well  plowed  and  subsoiled  to  a  depth  of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
inches  the  Spring  previous  to  planting.  Before  planting  let  it  be  well 
plowed  again  and  harrowed  and  cultivated  until  thoroughly  pulverized, 
and  then  when  rolled  it  is  ready  for  marking  off  for  the  rows  of  vines. 
This  process  is  done  by  different  cultivators  of  experience  by  entirely 
different  modes,  and  the  great  question  in  marking  off  the  land  and  pre- 
paring the  proper  holes  for  the  vines  andjjlanting  them  in  straight  rows 
for  convenience  in  after  ciiltivation  is,  after  all,  one  of  economy — the 
performance  of  a  mechanical  operation  rather  than  one  of  principle,  as 
affecting  the  future  growth  and  production  of  the  vine.  Especially  so 
since  all  argue  as  to  the  necessity  of  care  and  thoroughness  in  the  jjer- 
formance  of  every  part  of  the  work.  All  agree  that  the  vines  should 
be  planted  about  six  to  eight  feet  apart  each  way.  All  agree  that  the 
holes  should  be  dug  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep,  and  should  be 
at  least  that  number  of  inches  in  diameter.  All  agree  that  they  should 
be  filled  with  well  pulverized  surface  soil,  and  that  the  soil  taken  Irom 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  in  digging  should  not  be  returned  to  the  hole  for 
the  young  vines  to  start  in.  All  agree  that  but  one  bud  of  the  vine  or 
cutting  planted  should  be  left  above  the  surface,  while  some  maintain  that 
in  case  cuttings  are  planted  instead  of  rooted  vines  it  is  better  to  cover 
the  top  end  of  the  cutting  slightly  with  soil,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the 
drying  winds  and  hot  rays  of  the  sun  while  making  its  first  efforts  at 
separate  and  independent  life. 

DIFFERENT    MODES    OF    PLANTING. 

Of  the  several  members  of  your  committee,  Snyder  of  Sonoma,  Strent- 
zelj  of  Contra  Costa,  Bugbey,  of  Sacramento,  and  Chalmers,  of  El  Dorado, 
lay  off  the  land  by  any  convenient  method — as  a  small  jjIow — in  squares 
of  eight  feet  each  way,  and  dig  the  holes  at  the  intersections  of  these 
lines  to  receive  the  vines  or  cuttings.  Swezy,  of  Yuba,  and  Nickeson, 
of  Placer,  on  the  other  hand,  make  trenches  eight  feet  apart  across  the 
field  one  way  by  running  the  plow  back  and  forth  say  three  times,  turn- 
ing the  furrow  out,  thus  making  the  team  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  of  digging  the  holes.  This  being  done,  they  use  a  long  light  pole, 
marked  off  at  intervals  of  eight  feet  each,  to  locate  the  hills  in  the  other 
direction,  and  complete  the  work  of  making  the  hole  with  the  shovel. 
Having  2)lanted  the  vine  and  leveled  up  the  land  immediately  around  the 
same,  they,  with  one  horse  and  small  plow,  turn  the  dirt  back  and  fill 
the  trench. 

CUTTINGS    AND   ROOTED    VINES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  and  practice 
between  the  different  members  of  your  committee,  as  to  whether  it  is 
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the  better  plan  to  plant  cuttings  in  the  vineyard,  where  they  will  not 
again  be  disturbed  by  transplanting,  or  to  plant  them  in  beds,  for  rooting, 
to  be  lifted  carefully  at  one  year  of  age  and  transplanted  permanently 
in  the  vineyard. 

Messrs.  Snyder,  Bugbey,  and  Swezy  practice  the  former  course,  with 
some  exceptions;  while  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Nickeson  practice  the 
latter,  and  urge  sti'ong  reasons  for  it.  Bugbey  takes  the  precaution  to 
plant  two  cuttiuge  in  each  hole,  to  insure  a  growing  vine,  placing  the 
bottoms  in  opposite  sides  of  the  hole,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
roots  of  the  one  while  lifting  the  other  the  following  Spring,  in  case 
both  grow. 

Dr.  Strentzel,  speaking  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  says: 
"If  the  growth  of  a  cutting  could  always  be  secured,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  first  roots  strike  out  regularly,  the  root  end  of  the  cutting 
heals  over  smoothly,  and  it  makes  a  healthier  and  thriftier  vine.  But 
some  soils  are  naturally  too  dry;  some  years  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  in 
othei'S  the  ground  cannot  be  put  in  condition  until  late  in  the  season, 
and  under  such  circumstances  one  year  rooted  cuttings,  carefully  lifted 
and  set,  insure  a  better  stand." 

On  the  same  subject,  Nickeson  says:  "  Plant  good  rooted  vines,  by  all 
means.  Upon  this  depends  all  your  future  prospects,  for  if  you  j^lant 
cuttings  to  remain  in  the  vineyard,  the  results  will  be  unfavoi'able,  and 
you  will  always  regret  it.  Plant  cuttings  and  they  will  strike  out  roots 
at  the  bottom  that  will  go  down  to. the  water,  if  possible,  and  never 
throw  out  any  surface  feeders,  which  is  necessary  to  get  heat,  light,  and 
air,  that  will  produce  good  feed  for  the  fruit.  The  natural  tendenc}^  of 
a  cutting  thus  planted  and  rooted  is  to  make  an  abundance  of  wood,  but 
not  fruit.  What  fruit  it  does  j)roduce  will  be  inferior  in  bunch  and  berry, 
and  destitute  of  saccharine  matter  that  is  necessary  to  make  good  wine. 
I  think  the  reason  why  we  have  so  much  poor  acid  wine  in  California  is 
attributable  to  planting  cuttings  instead  of  rooted  vines.  Nor  is  there 
any  economy  in  planting  cuttings.  The  percentage  in  loss,  and  the 
trouble  and  time  in  resetting,  and  loss  of  time  in  securing  a  beai'ing 
vineyard,  makes  this  method  of  starting  a  vineyard  cost  more  than  to 
plant  good  rooted  vines  at  first."  This  distinction  is  entitled  to  more 
consideration  than  is  generally  conceded  to  it.  To  insure  good  well 
developed  grapes  of  good  quality,  and  a  plenty  of  them,  we  want  to 
encourage  side  and  surface  roots,  and  planting  rooted  vines  one  year 
old  is  the  best  way  to  make  success  certain. 

staking  the  vines. 

Every  vine  or  cutting  planted  should  have  a  stake  by  its  side  to  which 
to  tie  the  young  cane  and  insure  an  upright  start,  and  to  prevent  the 
winds  or  teams  from  bending  it  over  or  breaking  it  off.  This  stake  should 
be  as  high  out  of  the  ground  as  it  is  intended  to  train  the  vine,  and  no 
more,  and  should  remain  in  its  place  until  the  body  of  the  vine  has 
attained  suflicient  age  and  size,  or  strength,  to  maintain  an  upright 
position  unaided,  even  when  loaded  with  fruit.  Some  cultivators  place 
these  stakes  before  planting,  as  a  guide  in  digging  the  holes,  while  others 
set  them  after  the  vines  are  set;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
practice  rather  than  of  principle.  But  be  sure  not  to  neglect  setting 
them  at  all,  as  very  much  depends  on  securing  an  upright  position  of  all 
the  vines  in  the  vineyard. 
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SELECTING   CUTTINGS. 


Whether  cuttings  are  to  be  set  direct  in  the  field  or  bo  rooted  in  the 
bed,  much  care  and  judgment  is  required  in  selecting  and  preparing 
them  for  setting.  The  butt  cuttings,  or  the  ends  of  the  cane  next  the 
old  wood,  are  always  preferable,  as  a  less  change  is  required  for  such 
cuttings  to  become  rooted  vines.  Those  having  short  joints  are  prefer- 
able to  those  with  long  joints.  Never  use  suckers  for  cuttings.  Cut- 
tings for  planting  direct  in  the  yard  should  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  long,  while  a  foot  is  long  enough  for  rooting  in  the  bed.  In 
eithor'case  the  butt  of  the  cutting  should  be  cut  off  close  below  a  joint 
so  as  to  have  no  dead  wood  below  where  the  lower  roots  form  and  put 
out.  The  top  of  the  cutting  should  be  cut  off  at  least  half  an  inch  above 
the  upper  joint  so  as  to  insure  the  growth  of  the  butt  at  this  joint.  Both 
these  places  should  be  cut  with  care  to  prevent  jamming  or  splitting 
the  end  of  the  cane — and  very  smoothly,  so  the  wound  will  heal  quickly. 
If  much  time  is  to  intervene  between  the  time  the  cuttings  are  prepared 
and  the  time  of  setting  them,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  very  damp  place, 
and  some  recommend  placing  the  butts  of  the  bundles  in  living  water  or 
burying  them  in  the  ground  and  covering  them  entirely.  The  latter 
practice  would  seem  the  most  natural,  and  will  facilitate  the  healing  of 
the  cut  at  the  butt  end  and  the  change  necessary  to  form  roots. 

CULTIVATING. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  value  of  frequent 
and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  vineyard.  Let  the  plow  and  horse-hoe 
be  used  without  stmt,  keeping  the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized  and  clear 
of  weeds.  Each  vine  should  also  be  hoed  well  and  frequently,  so  as  to 
keep  the  weeds  all  down  and  the  soil  immediately  about  it  mellow  and 
in  a  lively,  moist  condition.  This  should  be  followed  up  from  year  to 
year,  as  much  of  the  future  value  of  the  vineyard  depends  on  thorough 
cultivation  and  rapid  healthy  growth  while  young. 

IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation  should  never  be  resorted  to  for  the  young  or  old  vineyard 
unless  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  life  and  healthy  growth,  and  your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  good  cultivation  will  secure  these 
ends  in  all  but  very  few  localities  in  the  State.  The  young  vineyard 
should  be  treated  as  it  is  intended  to  treat  it  when  older,  that  its  habits 
may  conform  to  the  necessities  of  its  future  life.  One  of  the  greatest 
points  favorable  to  the  climate  of  California  for  vine  growing  and  wino 
and  brandy  manufacturing  from  the  grape,  is  the  absence  of  rain  during 
the  Summer  season,  thus  securing  health  to  the  vine  and  the  proper 
qualities  to  the  grape.  Then  let  us  not  by  irrigation  spoil  the  effects  of 
this  so  impoi'tant  a  condition  of  nature. 

PRUNING. 

The  first  year  after  planting  the  cutting  will  need  no  pruning,  nor 
will  the  rooted  vine,  except  to  lop  off  any  extra  suckers  or  shoots  that 
may  start  out  below  the  one  left  at  the  top  to  grow.  When  this  has 
attained  a  growth  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  it  &bould   be  cut 
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back  to  about  one  foot,  being  careful  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  position 
by  tying  to  the  stake,  as  before  intimated.  This  cutting  back  will 
give  the  body  of  the  vine  stock  and  size,  and  will  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  buds,  thus  forming  spurs  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  first  Winter,  or  the  first  pruning  proper,  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  early  part  of  Winter,  when  the  sap  has  entirely  left  the 
cane  and  descended  into  the  roots.  The  two  upper  spurs  should  then 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds  each,  not  counting  the  dormant  bud,  and  all 
spurs  or  suckers  below  these  should  be  cut  smoothly  off,  and  the  old 
wood  projecting  above  the  shoulder  or  point  where  the  new  cane 
joins  the  old  wood,  should  be  pared  smoothly  off,  and  the  ground  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  as  on  the  previous  year.  At  the  second  pruning 
three  or  four  spurs  may  be  left  on  the  vine,  according  to  its  strength, 
and  so  located  as  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  the  head.  These  spurs 
should  be  cut  back  to  three  buds  each.  No  Summer  pruning  should 
be  practiced  except  to  keep  ofi:  all  undergrowth  or  suckers,  and,  per- 
haps, shortening-in  some  of  the  spurs  to  keep  an  equilibrium. 

At  the  third  pruning,  four  or  five  spurs  may  be  left  on  the  vine, 
cut  back  to  three  buds  each.  The  two  outer  buds  will  produce  some 
fruit,  while  the  lower  one  will  probably  produce  wood  and  no  fruit. 
Your  committee  believe,  as  a  general  thing,  better  results  may  be 
realized  by  leaving  less  spurs  than  is  generally  the  practice,  and  al- 
lowing these  a  greater  length.  Some  vine  growers  of  experience  prac- 
tice leaving  one  more  bud  on  vines  of  all  white  varieties  than  on  those 
of  colored  varieties,  the  vines  being  naturally  more  vigorous  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  greater  crop  of  fruit.  The  same  practice  is  iollowed 
in  pruning  all  varieties  bearing  a  small  bunch  and  berry.  The  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  all  vines  of  similar  habits,  should  also  be  allowed  a  larger 
number  of  fruit-bearing  buds  on  each  spur,  and  a  less  number  of  spurs 
than  most  other  varieUes.  This  practice  increases  the  quantity  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

PRUNING    AND    CULTIVATING    ON    LOW,    KlCU    LANDS. 

The  above  observations  are  applicable  to  the  care  of  vines  on  all 
laud  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  for  wine  purposes.  On  the 
loAV,  rich  river  bottoms,  where  a  large  amount  of  wood-growth  is  the 
tendency,  and  where  the  vines  are  apt  to  mildew,  quite  a  different  treat- 
ment is  required.  In  the  first  place,  on  such  lands  the  pruning  should 
not  be  done  until  in  the  Spring,  when  the  buds  have  started  well,  and 
on  very  rich  and  damp  land  this  may  be  delayed  with  advantage  even 
until  the  blossoms  are  making  their  appearance.  Then  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  spurs  and  more  buds  on  each  spur  should  be  the  rule,  ihe^  vines 
will  bleed  profusely  when  pruned,  and  this  will  do  them,  good,  tnat  is, 
it  will  check  the  naturally  too  rapid  and  rank  growth  of  wood,  and  act 
favorably  in  the  development  of  fruit.  It  will  almost  universally  pre- 
vent the  vines  from  mildewing.  The  cultivation,  too,  should  be  difierent 
on  such  lands.  Instead  of  plowing  deep  and  pulverizing  the  sod  so  as 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  as  on  the  high  and  dry  lands,  the 
cultivation  should  be  with  a  view  to  produce  the  exact  opposite  con- 
dition The  ground  should  not  be  plowed  until  the  weeds  have  ob- 
tained a  good  start  in  the  Spring  so  as  to  exhaust  a^  much  moisture 
from  the  soil  as  possible,  and  then  it  should  be  plowed  very  shallow- 
just  deep  enough  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  weeds  b^low  the  surlace. 
The  whole  cultivation  of  the  season  should  be  conducted  with  a  view 
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to  keep  the  weeds  from  getting  too  high  and  going  to  seed,  instead 
of  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil  mellow  and  damp.  Your  com- 
mittee submit  the  above  few  suggestions,  hoping  the}-  may  be  of 
some  benefit  to  some  of  the  vine  growers,  and  at  some  futui'e  time 
may  take  occasion  to  give  the  subjects  touched  upon  a  more  extended 
consideration.  We  Avould  recommend  that  the  association  take  steps 
to  secure  as  much  as  jiossible  the  individual  experiences  of  growers 
in  different  localities  and  on  different  soils,  for  publication  for  the 
general  good. 

I.  N.  HOAG. 


OESEEYATIONS    ON    THE    PLANTING   AND    PEUNING    OF 

THE    VINE. 

At  the  threshold  of  successful  viniculture  our  attention  is  called  to 
the  selection  of  the  most  advantageous  location  for  a  vineyard.  With 
the  long,  dry,  warm  season  of  California,  an  exposure  due  south  is  not 
indispensable;  a  variation  to  the  east  or  west  is  far  preferable,  and  even 
a  northern  gentle  slope  may  be  admissible.  Success  here  depends  more 
on  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  being  deep,  rich,  friable,  or  easily  worked; 
of  sufficient  descent  for  natural  drainage,  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  heavy  winds.  A  subsoil  of  broken,  decomposed  slate,  lime, 
or  sandstone  is  always  preferable  to  stiff,  impervious  clay.  Our  virgin 
soil,  formed  from  the  attribtites  of  surrounding  mountains,  contains  suf- 
ficient pabulum  for  plant  food;  only  the  excess  of  any  one,  either  cla}', 
lime,  or  sandstone,  has  its  particular  character  of  being  more  or  less 
retentive,  or  favoring  the  absorption  of  moisture.  The  natural  growth 
on  any  given  spot  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  quality. 

The  selection  of  certain  varieties  of  grapes  to  be  jjlanted  must  be 
influenced  by  the  uses  contemplated.  Some  are  most  suitable  for  table 
use  in  the  fresh  state,  or  dried  for  raisins;  others  for  converting  into 
brandy;  others  for  wine;  but  for  whatever  intended,  it  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  that  only  the  best  varieties  of  either  class  should  be  chosen. 
Each  variety  possesses  a  distinct  character,  which  is  certainly  modified 
by  the  soil  and  climatic  peculiarities  of  a  district;  still  it  retains  its  dis- 
tinct type  of  sui)eriority.  It  is  only  of  late  that,  by  the  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  good  judgment  of  the  pioneers  of  viniculture,  among 
whom  the  lamented  Col.  Aug.  Haraszthy  was  preeminent,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  our  selections  from  the  whole  range  of  cultivated  vines  in  all 
lands,  and  to  adopt  for  our  own  the  experience  gained  during  centuries 
of  European  viniculture,  thus  placing  California  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  best  and  oldest. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  claims  our  careful  attention.  If  not  pre- 
viously cultivated,  it  ought  to  remain  in  the  Summer  fallow  one  season, 
and  in  the  Spring  be  cross-plowed  deeply  and  subsoiled;  if  naturally'' 
mellow  and  sandy,  a  partial  subsoiling  in  the  future  rows  of  vines  will 
answer,  but  it  is  always  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  that  a  thrifty 
growth  of  the  vine  depends.  The  rows  should  be  perfectly  straight, 
with  broad  avenues  conveniently  located  for  access.  If  the  piece  of 
ground  is  of  irregular  shape,  a  base  line  is  to  be  surveyed  on  the  longest 
diameter,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  on  one  corner,  as  a  basis  for 
extending  parallej  lines  with  perfect  accuracy.  By  stretching  a  line 
and  measuring  along  it  with  a  suitable  pole,  the  places  for  the  holes  can 
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be  marked  with  small  sticks.  The  holes  should  be  dug  at  least  two  and 
a  half  to  three  feet  each  way,  and  be  filled  in  with  the  richest  mellow 
top-soil,  and  whenever  practicable,  it  is  well  to  use  a  lasting  compost 
of  broken  bones,  gypsum,  or  lime,  spread  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 
Distance  between  the  vines:  for  strong  growing  varieties,  seven  by  eight 
feet,  or  eight  by  eight,  is  necessary;  though  for  vines  of  slender  growth 
five  by  six,  or  six  by  six,  will  answer.  It  is  my  experience  that  after 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  vines  require  all,  even  the  largest  space.  If 
the  soil  can  be  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  liberal  manuring,  the 
vines  may  be  planted  closer,  thus  gaining  somewhat  in  the  quantity  of 
fruit,  but  with  greater  inconvenience  in  after  culture,  and  also  probable 
deterioration  in  quality.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  in  poor  soils  the 
vines  should  be  planted  closer;  but  it  certainly  seems  evident  that  in 
such  soil  the  vine  requires  a  larger  space  to  secure  food,  just  as  a 
bullock  would  on  a  scanty  pasture,  provided  it  is  not  designed  to  exhaust 
the  soil  in  the  shortest  time. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails  regarding  the  choice  of  cuttings  or 
of  rooted  vines  for  stocking  a  vineyard.  If  the  growth  of  a  cutting 
could  be  always  secured,  it  should  be  prefei-red,  as  the  first  roots  strike 
out  regularly,  the  root  end  of  the  cutting  heals  over  smoothly,  and  it 
makes  a  healthier  and  thriftier  vine;  but  some  soils  are  naturally  too 
dry;  some  years  the  I'ainfall  is  scanty;  in  others  the  ground  cannot  be 
put  in  condition  until  late  in  the  season,  and  under  such  circumstances 
one-year  rooted  cuttings,  carefully  lifted  and  set,  insure  a  better  stand. 
Older  vines  are  objectionable,  as  they  get  more  or  less  injured  in  trans- 
planting. Cuttings  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long  are  desirable.  In 
dry,  sandy  soils,  long  cuttings  do  best;  in  moist  and  heavy,  short  ones. 
Having  selected  a  location,  prepare  the  soil,  determine  the  most  jjrofit- 
able  use  to  be  made  of  the  fruit,  and  accordingly  the  variety  of  grapes, 
secure  cuttings  from  healthy,  thrifty,  growing  vines,  with  the  butt  ends 
smoothly  cut  close  to  a  bud,  and  having  kept  them  in  moist  earth  from 
the  time  they  were  pruned  off,  we  begin  planting  as  early  as  the  season 
and  circumstances  may  permit.  If  the  planting  must  be  delayed,  or  if 
the  cuttings  have  not  been  preserved  in  a  perfectly  moist  state,  they 
should,  for  several  days  previous  to  planting,  be  placed  in  bundles  in 
some  running  water,  but  with  only  the  lower  half  immersed.  Success 
in  rooting  cuttings  depends  upon  ample  moisture  and  the  com2:)act 
pressing  of  the  soil  around  the  cut  end;  a  pint  of  water  to  a  cutting  will 
often  determine  its  growth.  After  the  holes  are  half  filled  in  as  pre- 
viously stated,  the  operation  of  j^Ianting  proceeds  rapidly;  if  rooted* 
vines  are  used  the  filling-in  of  the  hole  is  modified  in  a  manner  securing 
the  jH-oper  spread  of  the  roots.  A  line  is  then  stretched  along  the  row, 
the  spaces  measured  with  a  pole,  say  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
a  dibble  hole  made  in  the  exact  spot,  the  cutting  inserted  in  it  perpen- 
dicularly, the  earth  pressed  closely  around  it  and  watered,  the  hole  filled 
up  even  with  the  ground,  covering  slightly  the  topmost  bud;  a  small 
stake  is  then  placed  to  mark  the  spot,  and  our  vineyard  is  started.  The 
first  season  but  one  shoot  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  that  tied  to  a  stake 
and  the  end  nipped  off'  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  thus  a  stocky 
grov/th  is  at  once  maintained.  Second  year  the  vine  is  cut  to  two  eyes, 
to  secure  against  accident,  the  dry  top  is  pared  off  neatly,  and  after  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  hoed  the  weakest  shoot  and  all  suckers  are  taken 
off  and  the  other  is  tied  up,  and  when  neccessary,  pinched-in  to  main- 
tain a  hi^ht  of  about  two  feet.  Excepting  the  Isabella  and  kindred 
varieties,  all  grapevines  do  best  here  when  trimmed  low,  even  trailing 
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on  the  ground;  still,  to  avoid  lumps  of  dirt  being  taken  with  the  bunches 
and  also  early  rains  causing  them  to  rot,  it  is  best  to  have  a  stem  ten  to 
twelve  inches  high,  which  is  accomplished  at  the  third  year's  pruning, 
b}'  cutting  the  ci.ne  as  high  as  desired  and  rubbing  ott'  tiie  lower  buds, 
permitting  only  the  uppermost  two  shoots  to  grow.  These  are  to  bo 
staked  up,  all  suckers  removed,  and  the  canes  shortened  as  ibraierly. 
Fourth  year  the  two  canes  are  pruned  to  two  buds  each,  from  which 
four  canes  are  grown,  and  again  these  are  pinched-in,  keeping  them  to 
about  three  feel  high;  the  ends  of  the  laterals  are  also  shortened  one 
leaf.  The  vine  now  begms  to  develop  a  symmetrical  shape,  with  an 
upright,  self-supporting  stem.  The  fourth  year  also,  according  to  the 
good  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  proj^er  attention  given,  we  may  expect 
a  verj'  fair  croj)  of  grajjes.  The  fifth  year  the  four  canes  are  cut  to  the 
first  bud  above  the  collar  on  the  upper  side  of  the  arm  or  branch ;  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  bud  underneath  it  should  be  removed.  Thus  we 
obtain  mostly  two  canes  from  each  arm,  forming  a  compact,  regular 
head. 

At  each  Winter  pruning  the  wood  should  be  cut  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  bud,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  good  working  shears,  to  avoid 
fracturing  or  mashing  up  the  end  ;  and  if  taken  so  close  to  a  bud  the 
new  growth  will  soon  nearly  cover  the  cut,  or  if  not,  the  small  stump  is 
easily  pared  off,  and  will  heal  over  the  next  season,  thus  promoting  the 
longevity  of  the  vine,  as  nothing  is  more  destructive  than  notches  and 
dry  stumps,  which  check  the  growth  and  induce  decay. 

There  seems  to  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  about  Summer  pruning. 
Certainly,  an  indiscriminate  slashing  of  the  growing  canes  is  not  to  be 
permitted,  and  the  general  rules  are  the  same  as  in  the  pruning  of  other 
fruit  trees.  The  work  begins  as  soon  as  the  young  canes  are  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  high,  or  about  the  fourth  leaf  above  the  blossom,  by 
pinching  off  the  terminal  leaf.  This  not  only  throws  the  sap  to  the 
forming  blossom  racemes,  but  promotes  the  solidifying  of  the  new  wood, 
rendering  it  less  easily  broken  by  heavy  winds.  The  shorteuing-iu  is 
repeated  during  the  season,  according  to  the  exuberance  of  growth, 
always  removing  only  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  though  some  of  the  most 
rampant  laterals  may  be  taken  ofi"  half  their  length. 

Judicious  iSummer  pruning  prevents  the  formation  of  unnecessary 
Avood,  economizing  thus  all  the  sap  to  the  conversion  into  fruit  and  its 
support;  the  vine  remains  in  compact  shape,  and  still  with  an  abundance 
of  leaves  to  perform  their  i'unction,  and  the  fruit  is  well  shaded  from  a 
too  scorching  sun. 

A  most  rej)rehensible  practice,  showing  alike  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  of  judgment,  is  that  of  removing  from  the  vineyard  all  the  ])runings 
of  the  vines  and  letting  them  go  to  waste,  thus  exhausting  the  soil  rap- 
idly of  those  essential  elements  which  sustain  a  healthy  vegetable  life. 
It  is  the  same  skinning,  vandalic  process  followed  in  other  agricultural 
operations  in  California.  If  we  are  not  able  to  enrich  our  vinelands  by 
the  constant  addition  of  artificial  manures,  often  costly  and  inaccessible, 
at  least  all  the  prunings  should  be  chopped  up  and  plowed  under  the 
soil,  eventually  to  return  again  to  the  light  in  an  increasing  luxuriance 
of  leaf  and  luscious  fruit. 

J.  STKENTZEL,  Contra  Costa. 
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PLAIS^TIIS^G  A^D  PEUNING   THE   VINE. 

To  the  Chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Cultivation  and  Pruning  of  the  Grapes: 
I  beg  leave  to  report,  first,  on  location.  I  prefer  a  granite  forma- 
tion, because  it  is  better  adaiDted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape,  pro- 
ducing more  saccharine  matter  and  is  more  easily  cultivated.  Next,  I 
would  prefer  slate,  with  a  high  and  dry  location  and  perfect  drainage, 
so  that  the  roots  will  not  enter  into  the  perj^etual  water,  and  as  level  as 
I  could  get  it,  with  as  few  outcropping  rocks  as  possible.  Next,  gently 
sloping  hillsides.  Eemove  the  timber,  stumps,  and  roots;  plow  the  land 
deep  and  well,  say  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep;  harrow,  roll, 
and  pulverize  well;  then  lay  off  the  rows  eight  feet  apart  both  ways, 
and  plant  good  rooted  vines  by  all  means.  Upon  this  depends  all  your 
future  prospects;  for  if  you  plant  cuttings  to  remain  in  vineyard  form 
the  results  will  be  unfavorable,  and  you  will  always  i*egret  it,  for  several 
reasons.  Plant  cuttings,  and  they  will  strike  roots  at  the  bottom  that 
will  go  down  to  the  water  if  possible,  and  never  throw  out  any  surface 
feeders,  which  are  necessarj^to  get  heat,  light,  and  air,  that  will  produce 
good  fruit.  The  effect  of  cuttings  is  to  make  wood  in  abundance,  and 
not  fruit;  and  what  fruit  they  do  produce  is  inferior  in  bunch  and  berry 
and  destitute  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is  so  essential  to  make  good 
wine.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  so  much  poor  acid  wine 
in  California. 

We  do  not  economize  when  we  set  out  cuttings.  The  percentage  in 
loss,  and  the  trouble,  waste  of  time  and  labor,  make  the  cost  more  than 
to  plant  good  roots  at  the  start.  I  can  tell  by  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  wood  where  I  have  set  out  a  cutting.  If  good  roots  are  planted 
they  set  two  kinds  of  roots,  a  few  deep  feeders  to  get  moisture  in  a  dry 
time,  but  the  most  of  them  are  surface  feeders,  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  perfect  graj)e.  This  subject  is  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  is  generally  conceded  to  it.  Upon  this  f)roposition  depends  our 
future  success.  If  I  were  going  to  plant  cuttings  I  Avould  select  a  hard 
bed  rock  that  the  roots  could  not  penetrate.  I  noticed  in  making  an 
excavation  eighteen  feet  deej),  to  build  a  wine  house,  in  the  rotten  gran- 
ite, solid  though  not  hard,  that  the  roots  from  cuttings  planted  eight 
years  before  had  penetrated  to  that  depth  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
when  rooted  vines  had  not  gone  to  the  solid  rock.  I  make  mention  of 
this  fact,  for  it  is  a  lesson  in  nature  that  we  should  notice. 

After  the  laud  is  ready,  get  a  lot  of  stakes  eight  feet  long  for  sight 
and  measuring  poles.  Set  these  up  at  convenient  distances  to  run  a 
trench  by.  As  the  plow  passes  up  the  first  turn,  set  the  stakes  for  the 
next  row.  Turn  three  furrows  in  a  trench,  making  it  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Every  tenth  row  leave  ten  feet  for  a  wagon  road.  In  this  way 
the  horses  do  the  most  of  the  work.  Then  prepare  a  long  pole  of  light 
material,  say  one  hundred  feet  long;  mark  it  correctly  every  eight  feet, 
to  dig  holes  by.  Set.  up  stakes  across  the  end  to  start  from.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  start  from  one  end  every  time,  so  as  to  have  the  rows  straight 
both  ways.  Lay  this  pole  by  the  side  of  the  trench.  Be  siire  and  see 
that  the  end  of  the  measure  is  straight  with  the  end  line;  if  so,  there 
will  be  no  trouble.  Set  four  or  five  men  to  digging  holes.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  in  front  of  the  mark  on  the  pole,  banking  up  dirt  at  the 
mark  on  it,  so  that  the  setters  will  have  this  guide  to  set  by.     When 
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through  this  row,  return  to  the  first  end  and  start  as  before.  One  man 
will  take  roots  in  his  arms  and  hold  them  in  place,  while  another  will 
with  a  shovel  throw  dirt  around  them  to  hold  them.  "When  a  row  is 
€et  take  a  one-horse  plow  and  fill  up  the  trench.  In  this  way  the  holes 
need  not  be  dug,  except  enough  to  get  the  roots  fairly  in  and  the  vines 
straight.  All  of  the  old  wood  should  be  put  in  the  ground,  leaving  out 
but  one  eye. 

In  this  way  a  vinej'ard  can  be  planted  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  much 
better  than  if  the  holes  Avere  dug  by  hand.  If  strong  roots  are  planted 
they  will  make  sufiicient  wood  the  first  season  to  form  a  good,  straight 
shoot  for  the  vine.  AVhen  the  young  shoot  gets  eighteen  inches  high 
cut  it  off  at  twelve  inches  high.  Place  a  stake  by  it  and  tie  the  top  of 
the  vine  to  the  stake.  The  two  top  ej^es  will  start  and  make  spurs  for 
a  head.  Keep  all  undergrowth  below  cut  ofl:*  so  as  to  make  them  strong 
and  stocky.  At  the  next  j)runing  time  cut  these  two  limbs  off  to  two 
e3^es.  At  the  second  pruning,  when  there  will  he  plenty  of  wood  to 
form  a  head,  leave  three  or  four  spurs,  cutting  back  to  three  eyes. 

At  the  third  pruning  cut  back  to  the  three  eyes.  This  season  they 
will  bear  considerable  fruit.-  Pains  should  be  taken  in  forming  a  good, 
well  balanced  head,  the  wood  equally  distributed  around  the  stake  so  as 
to  give  it  a  perfect  equilibrium.  In  leaving  three  eyes  on  the  spurs  it 
does  not  induce  so  much  non-bearing  wood,  as  the  first  eye  is  a  wood 
bud;  the  next  two  produce  fruit.  These  second  and  third  buds  absorb 
the  sap  of  the  vine  so  as  not  to  force  the  first.  In  this  way  there  is 
less  wood  and  more  fruit,  and  foliage  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the  sun 
and  admit  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and  air  for  the  development  of  the  fruit. 
If  pruned  back  to  one  bud  the  dormant  buds  will  be  forced,  which  will 
make  wood  and  very  weak.  At  the  fourth  pruning  select  six  or  eight 
of  the  strongest  and  best  limbs  of  j'our  head,  always  cutting  back  to 
the  nearest  to  the  old  wood.  In  this  way  the  head  of  the  vine  does  not 
increase  in  hight.  I  think  a  vine  trimmed  one  foot  high  is  the  best 
hight  for  many  reasons:  first,  it  is  more  easily  cultivated;  in  plowing, 
the  singletrees  pass  over  the  head  and  are  less  liable  to  break  the  shoots; 
the  fruit  is  not  so  easily  sunburnt;  gets  the  benefit  of  the  warmth  of 
the  earth  at  night.  The  fruit  nearest  to  the  end  on  the  ground  is  less 
liable  to  mildew  or  any  other  disease.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a 
bunch  of  grapes  \ying  on  the  ground  mildewed,  and  generally  they  are 
larger  and  more  j^erfect  in  bunch  and  berry.  The  ground  should  be 
well  cultivated  ever}-  year.  I  use  a  one-horse  shovel  plow;  for  breaking 
up  ground,  a  small  harrow  made  for  that  purpose.  Plow  both  wa^'s  and 
harrow  so  as  to  pulverize;  then  level  the  ground,  using  the  horse  hoe 
to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  ground  mellow  through  the  Summer.  The 
stakes  used  in  supj^orting  vines  should  be  eighteen  inches  long,  sharp  at, 
one  end,  driven  in  six  inches  by  the  side  of  the  vine.  They  can  be 
made  of  oak,  redwood,  or  sugar  pine  cheaply.  They  can  be  removed 
the  third  year,  as  the  vine  will  be  able  to  stand  alone.  They  can  be 
used  in  young  vineyards.  Using  stakes  on  a  young  vine  is  a  great 
advantage  in  many  ways.  They  keep  the  vines  straight  till  they  are 
able  to  hold  up  the  fruit;  they  are  more  easily  worked  and  bear  more 
fruit. 

J.  E.  NICKESOK  Placer. 
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THE  MANTJFACTUEE  OF  BEANDY. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  manufacture  of  brandy, 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

For  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  there  was  manufactured  in  this  State  three  million  eight  huiidred 
thousand  gallons  of  wine;  the  jjomace  and  lees  from  which,  without 
Avorking  n,Y\j  wine,  should  have  yielded  three  hundred  thousand  gallons 
of  brandy;  but  owing  to  oppressive  revenue  laws,  imperfect  distilling 
apparatus,  and  total  waste  of  material,  only  one  hundred  and  tifty- 
seven  thousand  gallons  were  made.  The  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  amounts  to  about  six  million  gallons  of  Avine,  the  pomace 
and  lees  from  which  should  yield  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
brandy,  while  the  amount  actually  made  will  not  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  gallons. 

It  is  impossible  for  small  vintagers  to  work  their  pomace  to  advantage 
in  stills  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  fire;  they  cannot  make  a  good 
brandy.  But  with  steam  and  a  proper  rectifying  column  a  good  brandy, 
or  perfectly  clean  spirit,  can  be  made.  The  smaller  the  still  the  greater 
the  waste,  the  greater  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  poorer 
the  quality. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  the  formation  of  factories  similarly  con- 
ducted to  the  cheese  factories  in  the  East,  where  all  the  vinegrowers 
would  be  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  of  grapes.  Their 
wine  and  brandy  would  be  manufactured  by  the  most  economical  and 
eftective  machinery,  and  their  product  would  go  on  the  market  of  im- 
proved quality,  and  at  reduced  cost,  enhancing  the  profit. 

The  most  of  the  French  brandy  is  grain,  beet,  or  potato,  spirit 
flavored.  California  vnay  not  furnish  a  brandy  with  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  French;  but  it  can  furnish  a  perfectly  pure  grape  spirit,  with  the 
particular  flavor  and  bouquet  of  any  of  the  high  flavored  grapes  grown 
here. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brandy  from  grapes,  without  making  whie,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  to  each  ton  of  grapes  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  warm  water,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  vary  with  the  size  of  the  fermenting  tubs,  the  temperature  of 
the  weather,  and  the  grapes  when  crushed.  The  temperature  of  the  tub, 
when  full,  should  be  from  sixtj'-eight  to  seventy-five  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  water  should  be  first  put  in  the  tub  and  the  crushed  grapes  added. 
After  a  few  days,  if  the  wine  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  not  attenuating 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  at  the  top  (and  it  seldom  is),  it  should  be  drawn  ofl'  and 
pumped  on  top,  as  the  fermentation  goes  on  more  rapidly  on  top  than  on 
the  bottom,  and  unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  unfermented  sugay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  while  there  is  none  on  top. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  skins,  by  means  of  a  cover,  under 
the  wine.  If  allowed  to  float  on  top,  the  acetic  and  putrescent  fermen- 
tation wdl  soon  set  in,  to  the  loss  of  quantity,  and  ruin  of  quality,  of 
brandy. 

The  still  of  the  Johnston  Brandy  and  Wine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Sacramento,  is  probably  the  most  convenient  and  economical  now  in  use. 
In  charging  the  still  with  pomace,  it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  car  on 
a  track,  and  emptied  into  the  still  through  a  manhole  with  movable 
hopper;  when  charged,  the  hopper  is  moved,  main  plate  screwed  down, 
and  steam  admitted  through  a  coil  of  perforated  pipe.     The  vapara  from 
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the  still  then  pass  into  a  nine-chamber  column  seventeen  feet  high,  in 
eight  chambers  of  which  there  is  a  coil  of  pipe  containing  water.  The 
water  enters  the  upper  chamber  and  passes  through  each  successively 
to  the  bottom,  constantly  increasing  in  temperature,  while  the  vapors, 
as  they  ascend  through  the  chambers,  are  gradually  decreased  in  tem- 
perature. So  that  by  regulating  the  flow  of  water  through  the  pipes 
the  temperature  of  the  column  can  be  maintained  at  a  point  through 
which  spirit  of  the  desired  proof  onl}-  can  pass,  this  being  ascertained 
by  a  thermometer  on  top  of  the  column,  thereby  running  off  the  entire 
charge  at  from  twenty  to  eighty-seven  per  cent  above  proof,  at  the 
option  of  the  operator.  The  only  portion  requiring  redistillation  being 
a  small  percentage  containing  light  ethereal  oil,  which,  being  lighter 
than  alcohol,  comes  over  on  the  first  part  of  the  distillation,  in  combina- 
tion with  some  spirit,  and  to  separate  which  they  (the  ether  and  spirit) 
are  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their  bulk  of  water  and  redistilled. 
The  bottom  of  the  still  is  funnel  shaped,  with  a  discharge  hole  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  a  plate  held  to  its  place  by  a  lever  and 
screw,  which  opened,  discharges  its  contents  in  one  minute. 

As  the  brandy  trade  is  not  yet  extensive  enough  to  induce  our  dis- 
tillers to  use  grain,  beet,  or  potato  spirit  to  increase  the  quantity,  as  is 
done  in  France,  we  can  divest  the  brandy  of  most  of  its  fusel  oil  and 
acetic  ether,  both  of  which  are  the  most  poisonous  ingredients  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  thereby  producing  a  brandy  much  less  injurious  to  the 
human  system,  which  will  develop  bouquet  in  abundance  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  quantity  of  brandy  produced  to  the  two  thousand  pounds 
of  grapes  at  the  Johnston  Brandy  and  Wine  Manufacturing  Company 
was  a  little  over  forty-three  gallons  proof.  From  lots,  one  of  seventeen 
tons  and  one  of  ten  tons,  worked  sej^arately,  one  yielded  forty-nine  and 
two  tenths,  and  the  other  forty-nine  and  four  tenths  gallons,  at  proof, 
pel*  ton;  the  average  on  the  whole  working  being  caused  by  a  large 
amount  of  inferior  grajDcs  worked  early  in  the  season.  This  Company 
also  worked  thirty  tons  of  grape  skins,  after  fermentation,  part  of  which 
had  been  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  and  jjart  in  screw  presses,  from  which 
they  obtained  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  gallons  of  proof  brand}',  or 
nearly  twenty-nine  gallons  per  ton.  The  yield  would  have  been  larger 
had  the  skins  not  been  exposed  for  several  days  after  pressing,  before 
they  were  received  into  the  distillery. 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON, 
EGBERT  CHALMERS, 

Of  Sacramento. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BRANDT. 

California  Vinegrowers'  and  Wine  and  Brandy  Mamifadurers'  Association, 
Sacramento : 

Gentlemen:  I  received  a  communication  from  your  Secretary,  dated 
the  sixth  instant,  inviting  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  your  Association, 
to  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  and  requesting 
me  to  accept  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Brandy  from  the  Grape. 

My  engagements  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  the  jiosition  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  named, 
and  it  will  be  equally  impossible  for  mo  to  be  present  with  you  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  twenty-first  instant. 
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I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  I  am  with  you  most  heartily  in  all  that 
may  be  done  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  grape,  to  ascertain  and 
encourage  the  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  same,  and  to  facilitate 
the  ditfusion  of  ail  kinds  of  knowledge  that  may  improve  the  quality  of 
the  wine  and  brandy  produced.  With  this  purpose  I  have  hastily  thrown 
together  the  following  suggestions,  knowing  that  j'ou  will  credit  me 
with  good  purpose,  if  you  shall  find  nothing  new  in  all  that  I  may  com- 
municate. 

One  of  the  greatest  interests  in  France,  which  is  fostered  by  that 
Government  in  every  possible  manner,  comes  from  the  culture  of  the 
grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  and  brandy  from  it.  The  sale  from 
this  industry  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars  per 
year;  a  sum  larger  than  the  yield  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  entire 
United  States  at  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  present  time.  Foreigners 
familiar  with  the  subject,  who  have  introduced  the  vine  from  Europe, 
invariabl}''  assure  me  that  the  vine  and  grape  improve  by  transplant- 
ing into  California;  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  State  cannot 
be  surpassed  for  that  purpose;  and  that  the  fruit  being  superior,  we  only 
require  time  to  know  how  to  use  it,  when  we  must  produce  the  finest 
wines  and  brandy  in  the  world.  The  great  difficulty  that  we  encounter 
will  be  to  get  rid  of  old  mistakes  and  old  prejudices,  and  to  convince 
others,  after  we  have  convinced  ourselves,  that  the  Mission  grape,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  favored  locations,  is  inferior  to  many  other 
of  the  European  varieties;  and  that  in  planting,  hereafter,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  proper  selections  of  the  vine  shall  be  made. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  varieties  grown  for  wine  purposes  east 
of  the  Sierras,  it  being  determined  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  foreign 
grape.  A  great  difficulty  with  the  foreigner  familiar  with  the  subject 
comes  from  the  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  vine  and  grape  in 
transplanting  here,  rendering  all  of  his  former  experience  of  no  avail. 
Again,  he  is  required  to  await  say  four  years  to  produce  the  grape;  then 
he  must  wait  from  two  to  ten  years  to  mature  the  wine;  thus  requiring 
from  seven  to  twelve  years  to  ascertain  the  result. 

I  have  attemjHed  to  arrive  at  a  result  in  less  time,  and  test  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  grape  by  converting  the  wine  made  of  it  into  brandy.  I 
find,  by  a  careful  distillation,  that  the  especial  bouquet  and  flavor  of  the 
grape  may  be  fully  developed  in  the  brandy — the  aroma  appearing  soon 
after  distillation,  and  the  iiavor  rapidly  after  two  years.  By  these  means 
I  have  found  a  marked*  diflPerenee  between  the  brandy  of  the  Mission 
grape  and  that  made  of  the  La  Folle  (Cognac  grape),  the  Eeisling  (Rhine 
grape),  the  Eosa  de  Peru,  the  Pinaud  or  Burgundy  grapes,  and  the 
Catawba;  and  of  these  the  brandy  is  inferior  to  all  except  the  Catawba, 
which,  although  in  aroma  is  rather  agreeable,  the  flavor  is  harsh,  and 
improves  very  little  with  age.  In  Cognac,  I  was  advised  not  to  depend 
upon  a  complicated  form  of  distillery.  Henesy  assured  ine  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  primitive  vessel  and  worm  to  any  other  form  of  distillery; 
that  rectification  was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  that  charcoal  was  never 
used.  He  constantly  impressed  me  with  the  imjoortance  of  making  white, 
not  red  wine,  and  that  the  character  of  the  brandy  would  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine  distilled. 

I  visited  many  brandy  distilleries  at  the  vineyards  near  Cognac,  and 
found  them,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  most  simple  form — the  fire 
being  applied  directly  under  the  copper  boiler  that  held  the  wine.  Upper 
and  Lower  Charante  is  the  most  stei'ile  of  all  the  grape  country  in 
France;    and  the  only  grape  -growing  there  is  the  La  Folle  Blanche, 
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which  makes  a  wine  so  detestably  bad  that  it  can  be  utilized  only  by 
being  converted  into  brandy.  This  wine  contains  but  six  degrees  of 
alcohol,  producing  low  wines  not  exceeding  thirty  degrees  at  the  first 
run.  These  low  wines  require  a  second  distillation,  both  ofAvhich  being 
made  carel'ull}^,  produces  a  brandy  which  requires  no  further  rectifica- 
tion. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  prevailing  opinion  that  brandy  should  be  free 
of  all  the  volatile  oils,  and  especial!}'  of  the  fusel  oil;  and  some  persons 
engaged  in  the  numufacture  of  brand}',  or  in  the  construction  of  stills, 
advise  yon  that  they  can  manufacture  brandy  of  eighty-five  to  ninety 
degrees  entirely  free  of  fusel  oil.  I  need  hardly  tell  your  Association 
that  brandy  without  fusel  "oil  is  not  brand}^  at  all,  and  that  when  dis- 
tilled at  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees  approaches  so  nearly  to  alcohol 
that,  like  it,  it  has  neither  odor  nor  flavor,  and  becomes  neutral  in  both. 
The  proper  strength  to  be  given  to  brandy  when  running  from  the  dis- 
tillery is,  after  the  selection  of  the  grape,  the  most  important  subject 
for  investigation.  It  should  vary  with  the  material  used,  and  can  only 
be  determined  after  close  observation,  by  an  experienced  person  of  deli- 
cate sense  of  smell  and  taste.  This  point  being  once  determined,  dis- 
tillation above  it  will  diminish  the  bouquet  and  flavor,  and  distillation 
below  that  point  will  introduce  an  excess  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  the 
delicate  character  of  the  brandy  will  be  lost,  or  rather  disappear  through 
the  injurious'  cifects  produced  by  the  excess  of  fusel  and  other  oils.  The 
requirc'ments  of  the  revenue  laws,  that  a  distiller  shall  run  his  distillery 
to  a  certain  capacity,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  distiller's  interest.  My 
experience  has  been  that  the  qualities  of  the  brandy  will  very  much 
depend  u])on  the  slowness  of  its  manufacture.  Formerly  I  made  a  gallon 
of  brandy  in  two  minutes;  now  I  make  a  gallon  in  eight  niiuuies — ijust 
fast  enough  to  come  within  the  capacity  required  by  the  Government. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance,  and  considered  in  France  as  the 
one  of  the  greatest  ditficulty,  is  the  selection  of  the  oak  to  be  used  lor 
the  brandy  package.  They  assert  that  American  oak  will  injure  any 
brandy  put  into  it.  They  emplo}^  the  oak  brought  from  Austria,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  and  expect  that  the  oak  shall  be  not  only 
not  injurious  to  the  brandy,  but  that  it  shall  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  taste 
that  they  consider  highly  advantageous.  In  the  absence  of  all  foreign 
oak  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  American,  or  Canadian  oak,  first 
steaming  it  thoroughly.  I  find  that  after  steaming  it  for  one  hundred 
hours,  with  steam  at  twenty  pounds  pressure,  the  water  from  the  con- 
densed steam  escapes  of  an  ink}^  color,  disagreeabl}^  and  excessively 
acid.  The  packages  that  I  have  adopted  are  oval  in  form,  of  about 
eight  hundred  gallons,  supported  upon  four  by  eight  timber,  resting  upon 
brick  columns  of  fourteen  inches,  with  solid  foundations;  the  advantages 
being  that  the  chime  is  all  exposed,  and  that  any  leak  can  be  readily 
detected  and  repaired,  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  cj'lindrical  or  conical 
tank.  My  brandy  house  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  brick  partitions  to 
divide  the  risk  by  fire,  and  is  of  the  same  level  with  the  ground.  The 
roof  is  made  of  metal,  with  openings  covered  with  glass  to  admit  the 
sunlight  and  increase  the  temperature.  In  Europe  a  wine  must  be 
excessively  bad  not  to  find  a  ready  market,  and  those  only  are  distilled 
into  brandy  that  cannot  be  sold.  In  California  our  vintners,  many  of 
them,  are  men  of  small  means,  with  heavy  mortgages  to  carry  at  high 
rates  of  interest,  and  cannot  wait  for  tiie  ripening  of  their  wines,  or  for 
a  market  alter  they  mature. 

Another  heavy  item  is  in  the  cost  of  the  package,  which,  at  twelve  to 
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fifteen  cents  per  gallon,  renders  the  necessity  of  converting  wine  into 
brandy  the  more  urgent.  Again,  we  have  not  the  intermediate,  the  wine 
merchant,  Avith  large  capital  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  ready  to 
purchase  the  wines  of  the  producer,  and  to  hold  them  until  matured,  and 
to  place  them  properly  upon  the  market. 

Of  late  years  Americans  have  become  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  European  people,  and  have  learned  that  the  most  temperate 
people  of  the  world  are  those  living  amidst  the  vine  and  grape,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine.  May  we  not  aj)peal  to  those  engaged 
in  the  temperance  cause,  and  ask  them  to  assist  in  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
that  discourage  the  growth  of  the  grape? 

While  the  foreign  grape  matures  in  October,  the  Mission  grape  does 
not  rij^en  before  ISTovember  or  December,  when  the  days  are  short,  the 
sun  far  to  the  south,  and  the  nights  cold.  To  create  and  quicken  the 
fermentation  the  roof  over  the  wine  tanks  and  the  south  side  of  the  wine 
house  should  be  made  of  glass;  thus  the  additional  warmth  will  so 
increase  the  fermentation  of  the  wine  by  day  as  to  carry  it  through  the 
night  without  interruption. 

The  manner  of  pruning  has  much  to  do  with  the  ripening  of  the  grape. 
Upon  the  sidehills,  with  proper  exposure  and  warm  soil,  where  alone  the 
vine  should  be  planted,  the  grapes  should  grow  near  the  ground;  but  in 
rich,  cold,  valley  land,  affected  yearly  by  the  late  Spring  frost,  the  vine 
may  be  raised  to  five  feet  with  great  advantage.  By  this  change  in 
pruning  my  vintage  was  increased  from  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
grajjes  to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  upon  portions  of  my 
vineyard,  that  had  never  jielded  at  all,  I  gathered  over  fourteen  tons  of 
grapes.  In  France  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre;  in  California  it  exceeds  three  times  that 
amount,  and  as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  wine  have 
been  made  from  a  single  acre.  Here,  two  years  out  of  the  five,  the 
farmer  fails  to  have  a  crop.  The  vine  yields  most  of  a  dry  season. 
Why,  then,  should  not  every  farmer  j^lant  ten  per  cent  of  his  farm  in 
grapes,  selecting  the  gravelly  and  most  unproductive  wheat  land,  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  every  emergency?  In  France  the  vineyards  are 
small,  and  do  not  average  four  acres.  In  the  Cognac  country  every 
vintner  is  a  distiller,  and  with  his  primitive  still  he  does  not  make  more 
than  one  or  two  pipes  of  brandy. 

Ilenesy  sells  his  brandy  after  two  years,  during  which  time  he  employs 
no  extraordinary  means^  for  ageing  it,  merely  drawing  it  from  time  to 
time  from  one  package  to  another,  and  using  felt  covered  with  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  filtering  it.  Although  very  important,  this  could  not  be 
done  under  our  revenue  laws,  the  removal  of  the  brandy  from  its  original 
■[lackage  being  prohibited.  The  laws  of  Congress  were  made  to  govern 
the  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain,  and  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  the 
distillation  of  brandy.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Commissioner  and  others 
at  Washington;  but  the  whiskj^  ring  has  proved  so  formidable  that  every 
effort  to  pass  laws  especially  applicable  to  the  distillation  of  brandy  from 
the  grape  has  been  defeated.  Sargent  has  always  done  everything  pos- 
sible, but  without  success.  He  has  now  additional  strength  in  Houghton, 
and  another  effort  should  be  made  with  greater  promise  of  success,  the 
importance  of  sustaining  this  great  interest  being  much  more  appreciated 
since  the  presence  of  many  members  of  Congress  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  no  greater  interest  remaining  undeveloped  in  the  United 
States  than  that  pertaining  to  the  grape.  In  California  we  appreciate 
its  importance.     We  acknowledge  that  it  staggers  under  the  difficulties 
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and  uncertainties  that  surround  it;  and  we  ask  that  it  shall  not  be 
overburdened  with  taxation;  and  that  if  we  may  receive  no  assistance, 
that  intelligible  laws  may  govern  us,  applicable  to  our  necessities,  and 
not  filled  with  the  most  annojing  provisions.  We  cannot  be  successful 
in  this  great  national  and  State  interest  until  all  restrictions  are  I'emoved 
from  the  grape  and  its  products;  and  I  would  recommend  that,  if  the 
Government  will  not  assist  us,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  pay  the 
tax  for  us. 

Americans,  as  Frenchmen,  should  learn  to  distinguish  between  brandy 
and  "marc  brandy;"  the  former  made  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
the  latter  from  the  marc  or  pomace,  or  refuse  of  the  grape,  after  the 
juice  has  been  pressed  from  it.  In  France,  "marc  brandy"  is  designated 
and  sold  as  such,  at  vastly  inferior  figures  from  that  of  Cognac  brandy. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  a  brandy  establishment  in 
Cognac,  when  you  know  that  that  of  Henesy  covers  five  acres  of  ground; 
that  he  has  depots  and  agents  over  Ui^per  and  Lower  Charante,  an 
extent  of  fiftj^  miles  square,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  dispatch  twelve 
hundred  pipes,  and  fourteen  hundred  cases  of  brandy  in  a  day.  And 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  adulteration  in  the  United  States  when 
you  are  informed  that  the  shipment  to  New  York  from  the  above  estab- 
lishment has  fallen  from  thirty  thousand  gallons  per  year  to  three 
thousand.  The  adulteration  has  gone  to  that  extent  that  gentlemen 
prefer  to  drink  whisky,  knowing  it  is  impossible  to  procure  pure  brandy; 
and  that  so  certain  are  all  physicians  of  this  adulteration,  that  brandy  is 
no  longer  prescribed.  I  have  sent  samples  of  brandy  made  of  the 
Mission,  La  Folle,  Eeisling,  Charboneau,  Trousseau,  Eosa  de  Peru,  and 
Catawba  wines,  and  would  request  your  oiDinion  regarding  the  order  of 
merit  due  to  each. 

HENEY  M.  NAGLEE, 

San  Jose. 


WINE    MAKING   AND    FINING. 

Having  the  honor  of  being  appointed  as  one  to  make  a  report  on 
wine  making  and  fining,  I  will  enter  into  this  large  and  inexhaustible 
field,  but  only  with  fear,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
in  such  a  short  sj)ace  anything  like  a  clear  and  comprehensible  idea, 
particularly  to  beginners.  Nevertheless,  I  will  give  my  experience,  the 
way  I  see  it,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  our  fellow  wine 
growers. 

Eipe,  fine-flavored  kinds  of  grapes  will  make  fine-tasting  wines,  if 
properly  managed,  while  such  cannot  be  said  of  other  kinds,  or  such 
that  have  not  grown  on  proper  ground.  Low  ground,  jjarticularly  in 
California,  with  few  exceptions,  is  not  suitable  for  wine  jDurposes;  the 
country  being  of  granite  formation,  which  forms  salts,  collecting  by  rains 
in  the  valleys,  together  with  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
makes  it  not  only  detrimental  in  wine  making,  but  imparts  a  bad  taste 
also.  Mission  or  California  grapes  are  rich  in  sugar  when  fully  ripe, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  alcohol,  but  have  little  flavor  or  bouquet.  But 
this  not  being  my  object,  I  will  return  to  my  task.  I  will  only  make 
two  classes — light  and  heavy  wines — and  leave  out  all  diff'erent  shades 
and  colors.  Light  wines  can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  State  where 
grapes  will  ripen  jierfectly.  There  are  kinds  of  grapes  which  will  never 
obtain  that  high  percentage  of  sugar  to  be  detrimental  for  making  light 
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wines,  even  if  apparently  over  ripe.  In  others  the  same  end  may  be 
reached,  when  they  are  harvested  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  enough,  and 
not  left  on  the  vines  for  evaporation  and  concentration.  Early  ripening 
is  of  great  advantage.  "Wines  will  ferment  more  thoroughly  and  without 
artificial  heat.  Light  wines  require  more  care  than  heavy  ones,  partic- 
ularly in  a  warm  climate  like  ours.  The  casks  are  to  be  kept  full  all 
the  time,  and  the  sooner  the  wine  is  cleared  from  its  lees  the  better, 
before  warm  weather  sets  in.  Sulphur  should  never  be  used  when 
wines  are  not  fully  fermented,  for  it  retards  the  fermentation.  Quick 
pressing  of  black  grapes,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  is  of  great 
importance,  if  the  object  is  white  wine.  The  color  of  the  grape  will  be 
extracted  by  slow  process,  and  will  make  it  neither  red  nor  white  wine, 
which  is  objected  to  in  the  market.  A  good  way  is  to  press  or  crush 
grapes  only  a  day  after  gathering,  because  they  will  cool  doAvn  over 
night,  and  work  may  go  on  in  this  way  until  finished.  The  later  run- 
ning juices  from  the  press,  or  when  it  shows  coloring,  should  be  kept 
separate,  and  may  be  used  for  red  wine,  which  has  to  ferment  on  the 
berries  to  extract  the  deep  red  color.  The  most  proper  proportion  for 
dry  wines,  independent  of  flavor,  is  from  four  and  not  much  over  five 
parts  of  free  acid  in  a  thousand,  alcohol  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per 
cent;  and  such  wines  are  used  in  large  quantities,  they  being  a  healthy 
beverage.  But  this  requires  the  necessary  instruments  and  practice  to 
ascertain  the  exact  state  of  ripeness  of  the  grapes  for  that  purpose;  and 
it  is  the  only  way,  as  I  think,  to  be  positive  and  successful.  If  such  pro- 
portions exist  in  the  juice,  together  with  a  fine  character  of  grapes,  clean 
casks,  and  a  iH'oper  temperature  to  ferment,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  making  a  light,  dry,  and  healthy  wine.  Dry  and  thoroughly  fer- 
mented should  all  such  wines  be  before  they  are  offered  to  the  market, 
otherwise  they  will  have  to  be  sold  at  a  discount  or  to  be  rejected  alto- 
gether. Sweet,  heavy,  or  liquor  wines  are  much  easier  managed,  and 
generally  take  care  of  themselves  after  being  made,  being  only  the  con- 
centrated juice,  sweeter  and  stronger.  Here  fine  kinds  of  grapes  make 
fine  tasting  wines,  like  the  other.  It  is  the  sweetness,  or  the  body, 
which  prevents  it  from  spoiling— like  preserving  fruits  in  sugar  or  alco- 
hol. Different  kinds  and  shapes,  or  artificial  flavoring,  is  only  a  matter 
of  taste.  A  thorough  fermentation  for  dry  or  light  wines,  or  nearly  so, 
is  the  best  fining,  and  any  other  is  not  often  necessary.  For  fining  red 
wines,  gelatine  is  preferable,  because  it  consumes  more  tannic  acid. 
White  of  eggs  does  well;  the  yellow  does  no  harm,  but  is  useless.  The 
quantity  to%e  used  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wine.  Light  and 
repeated  fining  give  a  better  result  generally.  White  wines  may  be 
fined  with  eggs  or  isinglass,  the  latter  to  be  dissolved  m  a  little  cold  or 
hot  water;  the  first  is  preferable.  Well  mixing  and  drawing  ofi",  in  say 
from  six  to  ten  days,  is  very  important.  But  I  would  not  recommend 
fining  wines  to  any  intending  to  sell  them  to  large  establishments. 
Wines  may  be  two  or  three  years  old  and  not  be  fully  fermented,  having 
had  no  chance  or  otherwise  being  detained.  Fining  takes  out  the  fer- 
ment and  only  retards  the  ripening  thereof.  In  conclusion,  I  think  it 
-will  perhaps  be  better  for  our  wine  growers  to  try  for  themselves,  and 
they'will  find  a  great  many  interesting  problems  to  solve,  which  they 

perhaps  think  so  lightly  of  at  present. 

^         ^  J.  KNAUTH, 

Sacramento. 
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WINE  AND  BEANDY  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Association: 

Your  Committee  on  Statistics  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
The  making  of  a  statistical  report  upon  the  grape  growing  interest  of 
the  State,  and  the  products  of  the  vine,  is  attended  with  much  difficultv, 
and  tlie  figures  given  in  most  instances  may  be  considered  as  only 
approximates,  arrived  at,  however,  from  the  best  and  most  authentic 
data  at  hand.  The  cultivation  of  the  grapevine  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  this  State  is  an  industry  that  we  may  truly  say  is 
in  its  infancy,  less  than  a  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
California  being  in  vines. 

We  find  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  there  were  about 
thirty  million  vines  of  all  ages  in  the  State  distributed  throughout  forty- 
four  counties.  This  is  an  increase  often  million  since  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  or  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  per  annum 
for  the  last  four  years. 

The  entire  area  in  grapes  is  about  forty  thousand  acres,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  million  acres  well  adapted  to 
the  pur^iose — four  times  as  much  as  the  entire  area  in  use  for  grape  cul- 
ture in  France.  A  large  portion  of  this  land  is  almost  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  can  be  had  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  there  was  produced  one  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  two  humlred  and  fift3'-three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  furty-thi*ee  gallons  of  brandy  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  two  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  gallons 
of  Avine,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven 
gallons  of  brandy  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  three  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand 
and  fifty  gallons  of  brandy  ;  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  (esti- 
mated), six  million  gallons  of  wine,  two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
brandy.  The  value  of  the  crop  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  to 
the  producers  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 


6,000,000  gallons  wine  at  30  cents I  81,800,000 

200,000  gallons  brandy  at  81  50 300^000 

Total 


82,100,000 


To  this  may  be  added  at  least  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  received 
for  table  grapes,  consumed  in  California,  and  shipped  to  Nevada  and  the 
Eastern  States  and  Territories.  The  average  price  obtained  for  these 
i:)roducts  (wine  and  brandy),  when  sent  out  of  the  State,  is  nearly  thrice 
that  sum.  In  some  sections,  where  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of 
vineyards,  transportation  is  so  difficult  and  expensive  that  at  least  one 
half  of  the  grapes  are  wasted,  and  the  remainder  are  mostlj'  used  for 
iiome  consumptioji,  and  are,  therefore,  almost  unproductive  of  profit  to 
the  producer. 

Then  at  least  one  half  of  the  vines  in  the  State  are  too  young  to  be 
productive,  or  too  far  from  a  commercial  market  for  the  product  to  be 
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sold  with  profit.     We  then  have  the  following  showing  of  the  product 
of  twenty  thousand  acres  of  laud,  viz: 


From  wine |  $1,800,000 

From  brandy 1        300,000 


From  sale  of  grapes. 
Total 


G00,000 
$2,700,000 


Or  one  hundred  and  thirt}'  dollars  per  acre.  From  this  may  be  deducted 
cost  of  cultivation,  expense  of  making  wine  and  brandy,  and  marketing 
croj),  say  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  and  we  have  a  net  profit  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

From  report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  we  take  the  following 
statistics  of  imports  for  twelve  months  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy  : 


Spirits  and  cordials  in  casks,  proof  gals j  1,652,196 

Spirits  and  cordials  in  bottles,  doz j  45,856 

Wine  in  casks,  gals I  9,048,013 

Wine  in  bottles,  doz 520,623 

Total 


61,583,008 

203,148 

3,214,598 

2,586,316 

$7,587,070 


From  these  few  facts  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  the  thinking 
mind  cannot  fail  of  the  conclusion  that  the  great  future  of  this  State 
rests  in  her  wine  producing  soils.  From  the  increased  amount  and 
improved  demand  for  our  wine  for  the  last  five  years,  we  hazard  the 
assertion  that  in  ten  years  the  wine  interest  of  California  will  over- 
shadow either  of  the  other  principal  staples  of  this  State. 

GEOEGE  JOHNSTON, 

G.  W.  APPLEGATE, 

I.  N.  HO  AG, 

L.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

S.  L.  WILSON, 

J.  CLAYTON. 


EEPOET  ON  WINE  MAKING  AND  PEESEEVING. 

In  my  first  report  I  mentioned  that  casks  containing  light  dry  wines 
should  be  full  always,  and  I  will  only  add  some  further  explanation  so 
that  beginners  may  understand  it  more  fully. 

Casks,  which  under  all  circumstances  must  be  clean  and  sweet,  when 
first  filled  with  wine  juice  or  must  cannot  be  kept  full  without  loss, 
which  should  not  be,  especially  if  fermentation  sets  in  at  once  as  is  the 
case  in  warm  weather. 

The  running  over,  if  it  were  only  oxydated  ferment  without  loss  of 
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wine,  would  be  well  enough.  But  this  running  over  of  lees  and  wine 
is  very  apt  to  sour  and  fill  the  cellar  or  room  with  acetic  or  vinegar 
gas,  transplanting  itself,  which  answers  very  well  for  a  vinegar  factory. 
The  casks  Avant  filling  only  so  much  as  to  prevent  this.  The  carbonic 
gas  generated  by  fermentation  will  keep  the  casks  full  for  the  time 
being,  the  superfluous  will  escape  through  the  bung  hole. 

In  strong  fermentation  a  light  covering  answers  very  well ;  but  when 
it  goes  doAvn  or  evolves  less  gas,  it  would  appear  necessary  to  either 
make  the  vent  hole  so  small  as  to  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  gas 
generated  or  to  use  fermenting  jDipes. 

The  first  method  is  not  practicable;  for  if  not  fully  proportioned, 
vacancies  will  be  created,  and  atmospheric  air — the  great  generator  and 
destroyer — will  have  a  chance  to  penetrate  and  convert  such  light  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  solution  to  vinegar  very  readily.  This  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  thinner  alcohol  is  spread  and  exj^osed  to  warm  air 
the  sooner  it  will  turn  into  vinegar  ;  and  upon  this  jjrinciple  vinegar 
factories  are  carried  on.  If  anyone  will  examine  the  vacancy  near  the 
bung  hole  he  will  find  it  coated  over  with  a  slimy,  oxydated  matter,  and 
being  thin  and  half  dry  is  the  very  thing  to  start  the  spoliation  of  wine. 

For  these  reasons  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  fermenting  j)ipes.  These 
consist  of  tin  pipes  (lead  should  never  be  used)  or  small  India  rubber 
hose,  one  end  to  go  into  a  well  fitting  bung  having  a  corresponding  hole 
bored  through  it  and  fastened  perfectly  air  tight,  the  other  end  bent 
over  to  go  into  a  dish  or  can  of  water,  penetrating  not  more  than  one 
inch.  In  this  way  the  water  will  offer  very  little  obstruction,  let  the 
excess  of  gas  escape,  close  up  again,  and  leave  the  casks  full  all  the 
time. 

If  fermenting  pipes  cannot  be  had,  then  a  very  good  substitute  is  to 
fill  the  hole  bored  through  the  bung  with  cotton.  This  will  give  vent 
to  the  gas  and  in  a  measure  prevent  the  ingress  of  air,  only  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  wine  does  not  reach  it.  Stirring  up  occasionally  is 
very  promotive  of  fermentation,  because  it  brings  the  ferment  in  closer 
contact  again  with  the  sugar  and  forces  out  the  gas  to  make  room  for 
more. 

After  fermentation  is  over  entirely,  or  when  it  appears  that  the  gas 
does  not  keep  the  casks  full,  then  is  the  time  to  fill  up  with  wine  and 
close  the  well  fitting  bung  hole  moderately  tight.  Fill  up  again  when- 
ever necessary  and  keep  it  full. 

If  the  juice  is  of  proper  proportions,  right  temperature,  and  not 
charged  with  different  kinds  of  salts,  which  are  kept  afloat  by  resinous 
matter  that  almost  always  accompanies  them,  or  an  excess  of  (ferment) 
vegetable  matter  not  belonging  or  not  necessary  in  the  juice,  it  cannot 
fail  to  make  sound  dry  wine. 

It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  certain  way  of  making  wine.  What 
holds  good  if  the  juice  is  constituted  one  way  will  not  answer  if  it  is 
otherwise.  There  are  no  secrets  about  the  business,  as  so  many  are  fond 
to  believe,  but  all  depends  upon  the  qualit}^  of  the  juice  itself.  A  funda- 
mental knowledge  and  practice,  to  ascertain  what  treatment  is  wanting, 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  little  important  doings  and  fineries  do  not 
amount  to  much. 

Eags  on  bungs  should  never  be  used.  They  act  like  suctions;  are 
most  always  wet,  and  sour  in  a  short  time.  This  will  appear  evident 
from  the  vinegar  flies  which  collect  around  them.  Pine  bungs,  steeped 
in  oil,  I  prefer  any  time  to  oak,  because  they  are  driven  better  and  will 
not  crack  so  easy  in  dr}^  weather.    I  have  been  rather  long  in  describing 
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these  points,  but  may  be  excused  for  the  reason  that  my  lines  are  directed 
to  beginners  only,  through  whoso  ignorance  and  cai-elessness  a  great 
deal  of  wine  is  sjDoiled  every  year,  and  offered  for  sale  only  to  be  rejected, 
for  acetic  acid  is  no  product  of  the  grape,  but  of  decaj-ed  or  oxydated 
alcohol.  Wines  started  once  that  way  cannot  be  cured  entirely,  and 
had  better  be  stilled  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  practice  of  many  drawing  wine  from  the  same  cask  every  day 
for  a  length  of  time,  or  boring  holes  in  it  lower  and  lower,  should  be 
discontinued,  for  it  not  only  spoils  the  wine  but  the  cask  also.  When  a 
cask  is  partly  empty  for  some  time,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  the  staves  will 
shi-ink  and  admit  air,  may  the  bung  be  ever  so  tight.  These  sieve-like 
openings  allow  not  only  the  escape  of  the  alcohol,  but  that  of  the  ether, 
which  gives  the  aroma  also,  the  latter  being  even  more  flighty  than 
alcohol.  Such  wine,  when  not  positively  soured,  will  appear  flat  and 
may  be  considered  nearly  worthless. 

I  have  been  speaking  all  this  time  of  fine,  light,  dry  wines,  as  they 
should  be,  and  as  they  are  mostly  wanted,  not  of  those  strong,  heady, 
half  fermented  ones,  which  in  fact  are  not  wines  at  all  fit  for  use,  and 
have  spoiled  our  market  East  to  a  great  extent.  These  will  stand  bad 
practice  longer  in  draught,  at  home,  which  circumstance  can  easily  be 
explained,  as  follows:  Alcohol  escaping,  by  opening  so  often,  gives  a 
fresh  impetus  or  chance  for  a  light  after-fermentation,  which  fills  the 
cask  again  with  gas,  and  hence  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this  or  that 
man's  wine  will  keep  to  the  last  drop.  But  such  wines  cannot  be  sent 
with  safety  anj'  distance,  as  they  are  liable  to  sj)oil,  burst  the  cask,  and 
even  a  man's  stomach,  if  it  is  not  well  bound. 

Ordinary  foreign  wines  imjjorted,  very  often  suffer  on  that  account. 
Frequently  they  are  sent  before  they  are  ripe,  and  as  good  luck  will 
have  it,  sometimes  arrive  safely  enough,  with  the  exception  of  being 
turbid  and  forcing  out  the  corks,  if  sent  in  glass.  But  there  is  this 
difference:  what  they  lack  in  quality  they  make  up  in  price.  And  I  may 
here  add,  in  conclusion,  because  this  holds  good  throughout,  that  wines 
are  admired  for  their  taste  and  the  invigorating  effect  they  produce; 
taste  makes  their  price,  and  not  the  amount  of  alcohol  they  contain. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  not  only  the  producing  and  making  of 
fine  wines  is  all  that  is  wanting.  The  well  Iceeping  and  handling,  also, 
when  for  use,  is  very  important,  and  needs  correcting  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

In  giving  these  statements,  I  have  in  view,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
my  own  experience  and  practice  in  the  winery  of  the  Orleans  Hills 
Vinicultural  Association,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  I  justly  can  do  so. 
I  have  had  not  even  cme  cask  of  wine  spoiled  yet,  even  in  the  warmest 
weather.  Besides,  large  shiiDments  have  been  made  East,  and  never 
yet  a  complaint  of  anything  being  spoiled  has  been  made. 

JACOB  KNAUTH. 


CULTIYATIOX    OF    THE   VINE. 

My  experience  in  grape  growing  has  been  confined  to  San  Joaquin 
County,  where  we  have  every  variety  of  soil,  from  sand  to  stiff  black 
clay,  but  a  remarkably  even  climate;  the  thermometer  during  the  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  months  ranging  fi'om  seventy  to  ninety  degrees.  The 
subjects  of  planting  and  pruning  were  so  fully  discussed  at  your  last 
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meeting  that  I  "will  be  brief.  In  preparing  the  land  for  a  vineyard  I 
plow  deep  (Summer  fallow  land  is  preferable),  thoroughly  jjulverize  and 
roll  smooth;  then  lay  the  land  ofi'  with  a  line  and  pole,  and  set  stakes 
for  each  vine,  after  which  the  vines  or  cuttings  are  planted  with  a  spade. 
Prefer  planting  two  cuttings  at  each  stake.  The  cost  of  plowing,  pul- 
verizing and  i)lanting  will  not  exceed  tM'-elve  dollars  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  cuttings  will  depend  on  the  varieties  and  number  planted  to  the 
acre,  say  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  The  distance  for  j^lanting 
wdll  be  governed  by  the  variety  and  for  what  purj)ose  the  grape  is  to  be 
used.  For  market  I  plant  the  Mission  and  other  string  growing  grapes 
eigTit  by  eight.  For  wine  we  are  planting  six  by  six,  and  small  growing- 
varieties  less.  The  first  and  second  year  cut  the  vine  back  to  two  or 
three  buds;  the  third,  tie  them  up  to  the  stake,  and  at  the  Fall  pruning 
leave  the  body  of  the  vine  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  high.  The  strong 
vines  would  need  tying  up  the  second  Fall.  I  never  Summer  prune  the 
vines.  Get  a  small  crop  the  third  and  fourth  year;  commence' paying 
the  fifth.  The  last  season  our  Mission  vines  eight  and  ten  years  old 
produced  from  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  which  is  not  an  unusual  crop. 

The  selection  of  varieties  most  profitable  for  planting  in  ditferent 
localities  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  determine.  I  have  selected 
the  following,  which  are  grown  around  here  and  sufficiently  tested  for 
wine  or  market  to  warrant  planting.  For  early  market  the  Madeline 
Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  and  Lady  Sweetwater  ripen  the  first  of  August 
and  ship  well;  Black  Malvoisie,  Black  Olive,  Black  Hamburg,  last  of 
August,  bear  well  and  fine  flavor;  Black  Prince  ripens  from  September 
first  to  tenth,  strong  grower,  large  bearer,  shij^s  well,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  at  present;  Kien  de  Nice,  good  grower,  bears  w^ell,  fine  color, 
last  September;  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine  flavor,  sets  poorly 
some  seasons,  SejJtember;  Black  Morocco,  fine  large  grape,  sh}'"  bearer, 
brings  a  high  price,  October;  Black  Ferrara,  grows  and  bears  well, 
ripens  late  and  keeps  longer  than  any  grapes  we  have  in  cultivation. 
Mission,  when  grown  for  table  use,  is  large  sized,  fine  color  and  flavor, 
and  pays  well.  For  wine  we  are  planting  White  Frontignan;  will  pro- 
duce from  three  to  four  tons  to  the  acre;  considered  one  of  the  best 
of  the  musk  grapes;  ripe  middle  of  September.  Eeisling,  White  Tokay, 
Berger,  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau,  all  bear  well  and  ripen  early.  Zin- 
findal  bears  large  crops,  makes  an  excellent  white  or  red  wine.  Black 
Malvoisie,  fine  red  or  white  wine.  Black  Burgundy,  good  bearer;  makes 
red  wine  of  good  body.  Black  Malaga,  good  bearer;  fine  musk  flavor. 
Mission  I  find  best  for  port,  sherry,  and  madeira.  The  last  two  will  not 
develop  their  flavor  until  after  the  fifth  year. 

For  Raisins. — White  Malaga,  good  bearer;  oval  berrj^  of  good  size; 
hard,  pulpy  grajie,  which  dries  well;  ripens  middle  of  September.  AVhite 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  makes  a  fine  flavored  raisin;  ripens  rather  late 
some  seasons  for  drj'ing  outside. 

We  have  a  great  many  other  varieties  growing  around  here,  all  of 
Avhich  mature  before  the  frost  of  November,  many  of  which  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  profitable. 

GEOEGE   WEST, 

Stockton. 
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CHOICE  OF  VINES  FOE  WINE  MAKING. 

These  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  varie- 
ties of  wine  grapes.  The  market  demand  for  table  grapes  and  raisin 
grapes  will  readily  determine  any  questions  that  may  arise  respecting 
individual  merits.  It  is  already  known  with  sufficient  accuracy  what 
grapes  keep  best,  look  best,  and  dry  best.  We  know  that  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Flame  Tokay  aru  conspicuous  in  the  category  of  grapes 
notable  for  splendid  appearance  and  safe  carriage;  that  the  Muscat  is  in 
prominent  place  for  raisin  making,  and  with  the  White  Malaga,  exten- 
sively used  for  the  raisin  of  commerce.  That  the  Fiber  Zagos  possesses 
qualities  for  raisin  grapes  in  having  a  delicate  skin,  but  few  seed,  and  a 
natural  tendency  to  dry  early,  that  has  commended  it  for  raisin  making, 
but  that  the  superior  size  of  its  competitors  has  given  them  the  prefer- 
ence. The  Muscats,  Tokays,  Chasselas,  Ilamburgs,  and  other  fine  varie- 
ties of  table  grapes  now  in  successful  culture  among  us,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  this  department  of  vine  culture. 

But  the  question  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  graj^es  for  wine  making 
presents  more  difficulties.  In  choosing  vines  to  grow  wine  graj^es, 
regard  should  be  had  to  their  ada])tability  to  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  to  the  description  of  wine  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  In  Eu- 
rope this  choice  is  less  difficult  than  in  California,  where  we  cannot 
profit  by  lessons  of  long  experience.  In  Europe,  however,  circum- 
stances require  them  to  calculate  whether  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  more  profitable  than  quantity.  Here  we  cannot  alford  to  sacrifice 
quantity^to  quality.  If  there  are  favored  sites  in  California  like  certain 
spots  on  the  Ehiue,  in  Burgundy  and  elsewhere,  where  two  hundred 
gallons  of  a  choice  wine  brings  more  money  than  one  thousand  gallons 
of  a  wine  in  less  rei^ute,  they  remain  to  be  discovered.  Our  object 
should  be  to  ascertain  what  varieties  of  grapes  will  yield  the  lai-gest 
amount  of  wine,  having  berries  which  contain  in  suitable  pro|)ortions 
the  elements  best  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  wines.  This  is  the 
more  important,  beca»se  of  the  rule  that  quantity  and  quality  rarely  go 
together.  Du  Brueil  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  quality  exclusively 
should  not  be  thought  of  except  in  those  favored  localities  where  the 
high  price  of  the  product  will  compensate  for  the  smallness  of  the  yield; 
everywhere  else,  quantity  must  have  the  preference. 

In  this  early  stage  of  California  vine  culture  we  do  not  require  an 
extensive  list  of  varieties.  Our  long,  dry  Summers  give  a  uniformity  to 
our  climate  unknown  in  Europe.  And  there  is  probably  less  difference 
in  the  quality  of  such  soil  as  should  properly  be  selected  for  vineyards 
or  its  adaptation  for  grape  growing,  as  in  consequence  of  their  volcanic 
origin  the  elements  of  true  nutrition  are  more  constantly  present.  In 
France,  twelve  hundred  or  more  varieties  of  vines  are  cultivated.  It. 
certainly  would  simplify  our  operations  if  we  could  designate  those  to 
be  planted  by  units  instead  of  thousands.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  we 
shall  ever  find  a  grape  to  unite  with  productiveness  all  the  requisites  of 
a  desirable  wine  grape,  if  we  aim  to  manufacture  a  wine  above  the  ordi- 
uar}^  kind.  We  require  varieties  to  mix  with  each  other.  The  Avine  of 
our  Mission  is  improved  by  mixing  with  almost  any  variety  having  less 
sugar  and  more  tartaric  acid;  nor  are  our  best  varieties  so  perfect  that 
they  may  not  be  made  better  with  its  must  commingled  with  the  must 
of  other  varieties  having  constituent  qualities  adapted  to  such  a  union. 
The  quality  of  the  wine  is  not  only  improved,  but  the  success  of  manu- 
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facture  is  rendered  more  secure.  Thus  certain  musts  are  liable  to 
remain  sweet  for  want  of  ferment.  These  are  corrected  by  adding  must 
of  different  characteristics.  This  principle  may  be  applied  in  various 
ways,  as  when  sugai*',  tannin,  acid,  or  water  may  be  in  too  large  or  too 
small  proportions,  and  it  is  particularly  demanded  to 'impart  flavor  when 
required. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  varieties  with  diverse  epochs  of  maturity,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  vintage,  and  have  the  harvesting  done  gradually, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  pressed  with  an  unwieldy  force  of  laborers  at  one 
time.  This  can  be  effected  by  planting  such  varieties  as  will  ripen  at 
different  periods.  In  Languedoc,  whose  climate  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  California  than  the  more  notable  wine  districts  of  France,  this 
plan  is  systematically  pursued,  by  planting  one  third  which  ripen  in 
September,  one  third  ripening  a  fortnight  later,  and  another  third  which 
ripens  still  later.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  Cali- 
fornia might  have  derived  lessons  of  more  practical  value  in  viniculture 
from  Languedoc  than  she  has  from  Germany  and  Northern  France, 
from  whence  wc  have  chiefly  derived  our  example  and  reproof,  and  it  is 
not  irajDrobable  that  her  favorite  grapes  may  be  those  best  adapted  to 
our  circumstances.  Their  vines  like  ours  are  planted  comparatively  far 
apart,  and  are  trained  as  we  train,  with  low  stocks  and  short  spurs. 
Their  yield  is  reported  as  enormous,  in  fact  well  nigh  incredible— ^fifteen 
hundred,  two  thousand,  and  even  twenty-five  hundred  gallons  to  the 
acre.  Flagg,  in  his  work  on  European  vineyards,  mentions  one  proprie- 
tor (M.  Mares)  as  making,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  gallons  of  wine.  This  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre.  ♦ 

The  names  of  the  varieties  best  known  among  us  we  propose  to  give, 
with  a  reference  necessarily  brief  to  their  characteristics,  and  then 
select  from  them  those  regarded  as  entitled  to  our  confidence  and 
adapted  to  circumstances  now  existing  in  California.  The  Mission,  or 
California,  claims  the  first  notice  as  the  earliest  known  and  most  widely 
cultivated.  Many  still  think  it  the  most  profitable  grape.  This  opinion 
is  less  common  every  year,  and  will  j^robably  Sibon  cease  to  be  enter- 
tained at  all.  It  is  claimed  for  the  Mission  that  it  is  of  hardy  growth, 
exempt  from  disease  and  accidents;  that  it  makes  good,  sound,  well- 
keeping  wine;  and  in  consequence  of  its  large  suj^ply  of  sugar  yields 
abundantly  of  spirit.  This  may  all  be  true,  and  yet  there  are  other 
varieties  possessing  all  these  qualities,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
spirit  capacity,  possess  them  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  It  will  scarcely 
be  denied  that  it  has  some  positive  objections.  The  proportion  of  sugar 
is  too  large  to  that  of  tartaric  acid  to  make  an  entirely  acceptable  wine. 
This  saccharine  excess  is  liable  to  suspend  fermentation  at  a  slightly 
reduced  temperature.  The  absence  of  an  agreeable  flavor  is  conspicuous. 
Its  red  wine  is  not  in  poj^ular  favor,  nor  does  its  dry  white  wine  ever 
allow  an  excellence  to  exalt  our  State  in  wine  product  to  a  level  of 
France  and  Germany.  Yet  those  having  vineyards  largely  planted  in 
Mission  grapes  need  have  no  regret  on  that  account.  It  is  an  admirable 
adjunct  to  other  grapes,  to  commingle  their  merits.  Possessing  in  a 
large  measure  sugar,  the  most  essential  ingredient  in  wine,  we  may  get 
aroma  from  one  and  tartness  from  another  to  suj^ply  its  deficiencies 
in  these  qualities. 

Black  Malvoisie,  the  grape  known  as  Pino,  and  by  other  synonyms 
(for  our  vinicultural  nomenclature  is  eminently  confusing),  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  highest  of  our  wine  grapes.     It  possesses  all  the  good 
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qualities  claimed  for  the  Mission;  some  of  them  in  a  higher  degree. 
Thus  in  some  localities  it  is  more  certain  and  more  j^i'olific.  It  ripens 
earlier.  Made  into  white  wine  it  has  thus  far  promised  well,  while  its 
red  wine  is  better  colored  and  of  more  agreeable  flavor.  Mixed  with 
Mission  for  red  wine,  the  last  named  is  decidedly  improved. 

Zinfindal — a  black  grape  of  heavj'  product,  standing  among  the  very 
first  in  this  respect.  The  two  prominent  excellences  of  its  wine  are  tart- 
ness and  a  peculiar  and  delightful  flavor  resembling  the  raspberry — a 
flavor  which  the  palate  persistently  relishes.  Mixed  with  the  Mission, 
it  favors  fermentation  and  iniproves  its  color  and  aroma.  Even  when 
mixed  in  moderate  proportions  in  ferruginous  soils  it  is  par  excellence 
our  red  wine  grape,  the  one  which  we  contidently  hope  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully for  the  place  in  public  esteem  now  Avorthily  occupied  by  the 
skilled  vintages  of  France.  Those  planting  vines  on  suitable  sites,  in 
soils  rich  in  iron,  cannot  go  far  astray  in  planting  ever  so  largely  of  this 
varietj',  for  its  white  wine  is  also  of  superior  quality.  AYhat  other  grape 
have  we  uniting  abundant  product  and  abundant  flavor?  The  color  of 
its  red  wine,  too,  is  striking,  not  unlike  the  famous  Montepulchaine. 
One  objection  to  it  should  not  be  omitted  mention  of;  its  liability  to  sun- 
blast  in  certain  localities.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  plant  it  too  freely 
where  the  Hamburg  cannot  succeed;  but  even  then  there  is  a  partial 
compensation  in  a  generous  second  crop.  The  second  crop  of  Zinflndals 
is,  as  a  rule,  large,  and  unlike  the  second  ci-op  of  most  other  grapes,  and 
Avell  worth  gathering.  It  makes  a  wine  of  lighter  color  and  body;  but 
the  flavor  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  first  crop. 

The  Rose  of  Peru  is  of  hardy  growth  and  prolific,  not  so  succulent  as 
the  preceding,  the  wine  pi'oduct  is  in  less  proportion.  Its  wine  is  not 
well  known.  Some  assert  that  it  has  made  port  wine  of  best  promise. 
The  Black  Hamburg  was  extensively  planted  a  few  years  ago,  but  now 
neglected  chiefly  from  its  liability  to  suublast.  It  is  probably  au  infe- 
rior wine  grape  to  the  Black  Malvoisie,  besides  being  more  uncertain. 

Of  white  gVapes,  the  (Jolden  Chassclas,  with  its  multitudinous  syno- 
nyms, is  entitled  to  a  conspicuous  place.  It  has  a  hardy  stock,  bears 
abundantly  and  ripens  early.  The  wine  is  smooth  and  rather  light, 
without  a  characteristic  flavor. 

The  Berger,  called  Caveilae  by  the  French,  is  a  white  grape,  ripening 
late  and  a  very  heavy  bearer.  Wine  light  and  tart — an  admirable 
adjunct  to  the  Mission  to  promote  its  fermentation,  reduce  its  body,  and 
communicate  tartness.  It  is  perhaps  the  latest  bearer  among  our  wine 
grapes,  unless  we  include  the  Queen  of  Nice,  or  White  Nice,  which  like- 
wise makes  a  light,  tart  wine  resembling  the  white  vin  ordinaire  which 
the  lowest  on  the  Ehine  has  served  to  him  in  the  wine  shops. 

The  Fiber  Zagos,  a  certain  and  good  bearer,  with  more  sugar  and  less 
tartaric  acid  than  the  above.     The  wine  is  smooth  and  delicate. 

The  Chasselas  family  (not  including  the  so-called  Golden  or  German 
Chasselas),  of  which  the  Chasselas  Fontainbleau,  Eose  Chasselas  and 
Barbaroux  are  prominent  members,  ripen  among  the  earliest  and  bear 
well.  Wine  smooth,  light,  and  keeps  well,  Avithout  characteristic  flavor. 
The  vines  sucker  badly  and  require  pruning  with  long  spurs. 

We  now  approach  varieties  entitled  to  a  first  consideration,  if  wo 
were  in  search  of  the  quality  of  the  product  without  regard  to  the  cost 
of  the  production.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Keislings.  The 
wines  made  from  them  m  California,  though  of  less  exccUencG  than  the 
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famous  Rhenish  vintages,  are,  in  some  cases,  of  superior  quality  and  of 
high  promise;  but  the  Reisling  wine  has  not  so  far  been  sufficiently 
profitable  and  certain  to  have  encouraged  its  rapid  extension.  It  is 
alleged  that  high  training  will  insure  a  good  crop;  but  it  has  not  been 
proven  other  than  on  a  large  scale  that  vines  can  thus  be  trained  with 
profit.  It  certainly  will  not  do  so  if  by  a  few  heav}' crops  we  impair  the 
vigor  or  perhaps  sacrifice  the  vitalit}'  of  the  plant.  Wherever  high 
training  is  practiced  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  requires  an  amount  of 
labor  that  difi^ers  so  widely  from  our  economical  processes  as  would 
make  it  to  us  an  unsafe  enterprise.  On  the  whole,  the  profitableness  of 
cultivating  the  EeisliTig  grape  may,  up  to  this  time,  be  regarded  as  an 
ojien  question.  The  De  iShay,  sometimes  called  the  Gray  Reisling,  makes 
a  wine  with  considerable  bouquet,  but  the  same  objection  applies  to  it. 
Moreover,  it  requires  more  time  to  mature  than  our  rates  of  interest 
justif3^  These  remarks,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  those 
varieties  that  are  jiroperlj"  classed  as  Burguiuly  grajjes,  as  well  as  some 
grown  ia  Champagne  and  the  Gironde,  and  to  be  found  in  some  Cali- 
fornia viuej^ards. 

Of  the  musk  grapes,  the  most  valuable  variety  for  Avine  is  the  Muscatel, 
otherwise  called  the  Muscat  of  Frantignan,  the  German  Muscat,  and  by 
other  syuonj'ms.  It  ripens  early,  is  a  shy  or  barel}'  moderate  bearer,  and 
requires  a  warm  and  rather  fertile  soil.  Its  musk  flavor  is  strong,  yet 
delicate.  Its  cultivation  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  California  is 
desirable,  where  we  have  so  few  grapes  of  decided  flavor.  In  the  single 
jsrovince  of  L'llirault,  France,  there  are  five  thousand  acres  devoted  to 
its  culture,  and  yet  the  product  of  wine  from  it,  in  many  instances,  does 
not  exceed  sixty  gallons  to  the  acre;  but  it  is,  in  such  cases,  sweet  wine 
made  from  partially  dried  grapes.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  bears 
better,  but  the  flavor  is  iufex'ior  to  the  Frontiniac.  Ripening  about  the 
time  of  the  Mission's  maturity,  their  musts  may  be  advantageously^ 
miixed. 

In  our  present  scarcity  of  flavoring  grapes  it  may  be  desirable  to 
those  with  extensive  vineyards  to  have  in  them  a  few  of  our  American 
j^rape  vines,  V.  Lupina.  The  Catawba  is  perhaps  the  jareferable  on 
iiccount  of  its  color.  A  small  quantity  of  the  must  of  the  Catawba  and 
Muscatel  mixed  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Mission  must  has  been 
known  to  make  a  sensible  improvement.  Tlie  subject  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  above 
imperfect  descriptions  from  the  best  grapes  to  plant  for  wine  making, 
where  a  very  small  number  are  to  be  selected,  we  enumerate  the  Black 
3Ialvoisie  and  Zinfindal  among  the  colored  grapes,  and  the  Golden 
Chaselas,  with  the  Berger,  Fiber  Zagos,  and  Chaselas  Fontainbleau 
among  the  white  grajDes.  Of  musk  grapes,  the  Muscatel  is  preferred. 
To  owners  of  Mission  vinej^ards  in  search  of  suitable  varieties  of  grapes 
to  mix  with  them  at  the  press,  or  their  must  in  the  cask,  the  Malvoisie, 
Zinfinal,  for  red  wine,  and  i>crger  and  Muscat  for  Avhite,  are  deemed 
preterable.  When  red  wine  only  is  intended  to  be  made,  and  only  one 
variety  to  be  planted,  the  Zinfindal  is  esteemed  the  best,  if  the  site  is  a 
l^roper  one  and  the  soil  abounds  in  iron. 

To  conclude,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  infancy  of  Califor- 
Bia  viniculture  accuracy  is  unattainable  on  this  subject.  In  the  oldest 
and  most  enlightened  wine  countries  of  Europe  they  still  want  positive 
knowledge  on  points  of  interest  that  have  elicited  their  attentions  for 
centuries  ;  and  yet  it  will  not  be  without  profit  if  we  succeed  at  this 
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early  da}'  in  finding  ever  so  few  kinds  in  our  search  for  the  best  that 
will  give  assurance  to  those  planting  new  vine.yards  or  extending  old 
ones  that  what  they  plant  will  not  be  of  a  variety  altogether  unsuited 
by  surrounding  circumstances.  The  losses  sustained  )jy  propagating 
useless  vines  whose  qualities  remained  to  be  tested  has  been  very  "great, 
and  continues  to  be.  If  hereafter  those  in  doubt  would  limit  their 
selections  to  the  few  we  have  named,  these  errors  would  greath'  be 
avoided.  In  the  mean\vhile  it  does  not  follow  that  we  possess  the  very 
best  kinds  for  our  purpose.  With  the  soil  and  climate  oF  California,  our 
vipeyards  should  not  be  surpassed  in  productiveness  by  the  vineyards  of 
Languedoc,  but  we  have  reliable  testimony  that  they 'are.  If  the  variety 
cultivated  contributes  to  this  superiority,  we  should  not  delay  in  pro- 
curing those  whose  reputation  for  productiveness  is  best  established. 

The  views  here  presented  are  not  set  forth  authoritatively  as  the 
expression  of  the  widest  experience  and  best  judgment.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  they  will  meet  with  an  approach  to  general  concurrence  ;  but 
if  they  accomplish  nothing  niore  than  to  invite  inquiry  and  promote 
investigation  they  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  It  does  not  challenge 
criticism,  but  invokes  investigation. 

JOHN  A.  LOCK  WOOD. 


THE   BEST   GEAPES   FOE   GENEEAL   CULTUEB. 

For  shipping  and  the  table  I  prefer  the  Eose  of  Peru,  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Flame-colored  Tokay,  White  Palestine,  White  Hamburg,  Pur- 
ple Damascus,  Black  Malaga,  Black  Prince  and  Black  Hamburg.  These 
varieties  all  bear  abundantly,  are  fine  pulpy  grapes  and  command  good 
prices.  For  making  white  wine  to  ferment  the  skins  I  prefer  the  White 
St.  Peters  ;  this  variet^^  makes  remarkably  fine  wine  ;  White  Malaga — this 
makes  good  wine  and  a  greater  quantity  of  a  very  good  quality,  also 
fine  brandy  ;  White  Muscat,  White  Truvriner,  Orleans,  White  Eeisling, 
White  Muscatel,  and  White  Nice.  The  above  are  all  good  for  making 
wine  bj'  fermenting  of  skins  or  without.  For  making  port,  claret,  or 
red  wine,  the  Eose  of  Peru,  Black  Hamburg,  Black  Burgundy,  Black 
Prince,  Los  Angeles,  Black  St.  Peters,  and  Black  Malaga.  For  making 
white  wines  without  fermenting  on  skins,  all  of  the  above  are  excellent  ; 
also.  Black  Zinfindal,  Black  Portugal,  Black  Martell,  Black  Malvatia, 
Catawba,  Isabel,  and  Concord.  The  three  latter,  if  grown  on  rich  allu- 
vial soil,  and  pruned  with  very  long  spurs,  produce  abundantly  and 
make  a  high  toned  excellent  wine  that  commands  a  good  price.  If 
improperly  trained  the  yield  is  too  small.  There  should  be  left  from 
six  to  eight  eyes  on  spurs.  In  this  way  the  young  shoots  while  tender 
do  not  break  off  so  badly  ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  tried  any  kind  of  good, 
ripe  grapes,  grown  in  a  proper  location,  but  what  make  good  wine  of 
some  kind.  All  of  the  above  varieties  I  have  named  are  profitable  to 
raise,  and  I  should  not  fear  to  extend  their  cultivation  to  any  extent 
with  a  positive  certainty  of  success,  if  a  good,  dry  location  is  selected, 
clear  of  alkaline  matter,  and  properly  trained,  pruned,  and  taken  care  of. 
For  raisins  I  would  choose,  in  the  order  named,  the  White  Malaga,  White 
Muscat,  White  Napoleon,  White  Candalia.  The  latter,  I  think,  promises 
to  be  very  good,  although  I  have  not  tried  it  to  my  satisfaction  entirely. 
The  White  Malaga  I  think  is  preferable,  and  bears  so  abundantly,  and 
makes  a  very  tender,  fine  raisin,  and  cures  so  readily.     It  should  be  cul- 
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tivatcd  on  dry  soil,  redueinc;  the  spurs  and  increasing  the  eyes,  so  that 
the  fruit  may  have  plenty  of  space.  It  sometimes  grows  in  such  clus- 
ters that  it  rots,  as  the  heat  and  light  cannot  circulate  through  them. 

J.  E.  NICKESON,  Placer. 


NATIVE  AND  FOEEIGN  WINES. 

The  wine  product  of  the  State  of  California,  although  jet  in  its  infivncy, 
now  numbers  several  millions  of  gallons  annually;  starting  from  the 
labors  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who  it  is  said,  and  h'om  good 
authorit}-,  raised  the  California  grape  from  the  seeds  of  raisins  sent  to 
them  from  Spain.  There  may  have  been  roots  or  cuttings  introduced 
into  Mexico  fi'om  Spain  at  an  early  day,  and  they  may  have  obtained 
some  of  these  from  Mexico.  The  priests  of  the  missions  are  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  fruit  into  California.  In  connection 
with  this  matter  we  should  not  forget  the  labors  of  Colonel  Ilaraszthy, 
for  to  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  California  is  indebted  i'or  man}^  of  the 
choice  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  and  also  the  successful  demonstration 
that  the  grape  could  be  grown  from  the  cutting  "without  irrigation. 

Justice  compels  us  to  give  him  a  share  of  the  credit  we  so  cheerfully 
award  to  the  Fatners.  The  Crapegrowers'  Association  of  the  counties 
of  Napa,  Solano,  and  Sonoma  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  business  of  cultivating  the  grape  and 
manufacturing  wine  have  felt  its  beneficial  influence.  They  number  in 
their  ranks  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  worthy  citizens  of  the 
three  counties.  In  the  association  are  introduced  subjects  relating  to 
the  particular  business  interests  of  the  vintner  and  wine  niaker;  discus- 
sions are  had  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  their  interests,  and  much 
valuable  practical  information  is  obtained  that  cannot  be  found  in  books; 
for  nearlj-  all  books  that  treat  of  grape-growing  have  been  Avritten  for 
a  climate  ditfering  very  much  from  ours,  and  will  not  applj^'to  California. 
The  movement  now  on  foot  to  establish  a  State  Association  of  Grape- 
growers  and  Wine  Makers  is  one  fraught  Avith  great  results  to  the 
State  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  As  to  its  monetary  aspect,  the 
time  is  not  far  otf  when  the  grape  growing  and  Avine  making  interests 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  agricultural  resources. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage,  and  many 
deprecate  the  use  of  it.  Ever3'thing  that  God  has  given  us  is  good;  it 
is  the  abuse  of  w-hat  he  has  given  us  that  is  bad — ulutton}-,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  opium,  tobacco,  chloroform,  and  even  chloral  hydrate;  and  I 
might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  other  things  and  many  habits  that 
are  as  fully  life-destroj'ing  and  degrading  as  drunkenness.  If  reformers 
would  turn  their  attention  to  reformation  they  must  make  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  vices  and  attack  them  en  masse.  Of  many  vices  of  a  much  • 
more  deplorable  and  ruinous  character  to  the  health  of  both  sexes  but 
very  little  has  been  said  by  public  reformers.  If  reform  must  be  the 
order  of  the  da}^,  let  us  sweep  the  whole  mass  of  objectionable  things  " 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  regards  stimulating  drinks,  there  is  not 
a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  either  civilized  or  savage,  that  does 
not  make  use  of  stimulating  and  intoxicating  drinks  in  some  form  or 
other.  If  men  will  drink,  and  it  cannot  be  prevented  either  by  law  or 
public  opinion,  Avhat  next  is  best  to  do?     Give  them  a  fine  and  healthful 
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article  of  wine;  ns  the  hard  drinker  would  say,  "let  them  taper  off  on 
that."  Let  them  acquire  a  taste  for  such  a  beverage — for  drink  men 
will  have.  Wine  will  not  hurt  them  as  will  the  strong  decoctions  of 
spirits  that  are  made  by  almost  every  respectable  liquor  dealer  in  the 
dark  corners  of  his  cellar,  where  cocculus  indieus,  and  many  other 
"  cusses,"  are  mixed  with  alcohol,  flavored  and  brewed  to  represent 
every  kind  of  drink  that  ever  had  existence,  the  basis  of  all  of  which 
is  alcohol.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance,  neither  have  I  ever  heard  of 
one,  when  a  man  had  delirium  tremens  from  the  use  of  tine  wine.  I 
M'ish  it  understood  that  I  do  not  now  allude  to  medicated  wines,  such  as 
Eedding  speaks  of  as  genuine  port,  made  from  London  Dock,  brandy 
come,  red  caj^e,  cider,  and  a  mixture  of  gum  dragon,  red  Sanders,  alum, 
and  tartar.  This  is  the  old  crusty  port  that  is  sought  for  somttimes  by 
phj'sieians  to  administer  to  their  patients  to  give  them  strength  and 
nourishment.  It  is  but  a  few  daj^s  since  that  I  was  talking  with  a  gen- 
tleman about  the  manufacture  of  brandy  from  the  grape.  He  inibrmed 
me  that  a  New  York  druggist  remarked  that  California  brandy  was  too 
expensive;  he  made  an  article  that  suited  his  customers  just  as  well  as 
any  high-])riced  brand}',  and  the  cost  was  not  one-quarter  that  of  the 
I^ure  article. 

The  adulteration  of  wine  is  not  a  pra^-tice  very  recently  introduced. 
During  the  days  of  George  IV  he  possessed  a  very  small  quantity  of 
remarkably  choice  and  scarce  wine.  The  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  whose 
taste  in  wine  was  hardly  second  to  their  master's,  tinding  it  had  not 
been  demanded  thought  it  had  been  forgotten,  and,  relishing  its  virtues, 
exhausted  it  almost  to  the  last  bottle,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the 
unexpected  command  that  the  wine  should  be  forthcoming  at  an  Qnter- 
tainmcnt  the  next  day.  Consternation  was  visible  on  tlieir  faces;  a 
hope  of  escaping  discovery  hardly  existed,  when  one  of  them,  as  a  last 
resort,  went  oft'  in  haste  to  a  noted  wine  brewer  in  the  city  of  London, 
numbered  among  his  acquaintances,  and  related  his  dilemma.  '-'Have 
you  an}'  of  the  wine  left  for  a  specimen?"  said  the  adept.  "  O  yes;  there 
are  a  couple  of  bottles."  "  Well,  then,  send  me  one,  and  I  will  forward 
the  necessary  quantity  in  time;  only  tell  me  the  latest  moment  it  can  be 
received,  for  it  must  be  drank  immediately."  The  wine  was  sent — the 
deception  answered;  the  princely  hilarity  was  disturbed  by  no  discover}' 
of  the  fictitious  potation,  and  the  manufacturer  was  thought  a  very 
clever  fellow  by  his  friends.  Such  clean  pieces  of  deception  are  prac- 
ticed u])on  the  public  every  day,  and  I  should  judge  that  they  rather 
like  it  than  otherwise,  for  they  continue  to  ignore  the  pure  juice  of  the 
home  grape,  and  accept  a  foreign  article  of  doubtful  reputation  at  least, 
simply  because  it  bears  a  foreign  brand.  Spurious  decoctions  are  not 
only  made  in  all  grape-growing  districts  in  Europe,  but  in  the  United 
States  also.  A  case  was  related  some  time  since  in  one  of  the  French 
courts,  where  a  wine  brewer  was  arraigned  for  making  spurious  wines. 
The  best  chemists  of  Paris  were  summoned  to  analyze  the  wine,  and 
they  pronounced  it  the  most  jierfect  counterfeit  that  they  had  ever 
examined,  there  being  only  one  article  lacking  to  make  it  perfect.  The 
Judge  asked  what  that  was;  the  chemist  informed  him.  The  culprit 
acknowledged  that  the  wine  was  spurious,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  pay 
his  fine,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  deficient  ingredient  was  worth  more 
to  him  than  all  the  fines  they  could  impose  on  him. 

To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  are  the  imitations  of  "wines  and  bran- 
dies carried,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  best  expert  to  detect 
the   counterfeit.      Now. as  to  spirits;  it  is  truly  astonishinij;  when  we 
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come  to  search  the  records  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages that  are  consumed  in  the  world  to  see  the  summing  up.  Statis- 
tics taken  from  a  work  published  by  Samuel  Morewood,  of  London, 
Surveyor  of  Excise  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  (thp  book  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  John  Eobinson, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer):  In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty -seven, 
France  freighted  thirty-two  vessels,  and  imported  into  England  tAvo 
million  four  hund-red  thousand  gallons  of  brandy,  and  most  of  this  was 
smuggled.  The  Dutch  distilleries  produced  annualh',  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  fourteen  million  gallons  of  gni;  four  million  five 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  which  were  consumed  in  their  own  coun- 
try. In  Denmark,  in  e  ghteen  hundred,  Copenhagen  annually  produced 
spirits  amounting  to  two  million  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  titty  gallons.  At  Hensburg,  two  hundred  stills 
were  employed,  and  the  produce  was  sent  to  Iceland  and  Norway.  Eus- 
sia  distilled  annually  twenty-seven  million  gallons  of  brandy.  This  is  a 
Government  monopol}'.  These  are  but-a  few  statistics.  Startling  and 
enormous  as  that  of  Eussia  may  appear,  it  may  be  but  small  compared, 
to  that  distilled  at  2^i'esent,  ibr  these  statistics  Avere  published  forty-eight 
years  ago.  I  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  the  quantity  of  spirits  that 
is  distilled  in  but  a  few  places,  and  the  necessity  for  active  measures  to 
be  taken  to  stop  its  use.  Here  we  wine  growers  and  wine  makers  come 
in  as  temperance  men  (the  real  Simon  Pure)  to  the  rescue.  This  can 
onh^  be  clone  b}^  giving  to  the  world  a  substitute  for  the  villainous  com- 
pounds that  are  sold  as  tine  liquors.  And  California  is  willing  and  read}'' 
to  do  so.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  State  is  destined  to 
accomplish  this  ameliorating  influence,  just  as  she  has  accomjilished 
others  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  precious  metals  in  her  soil,  both  of  which 
will  have  a  dee])  and  widely  extendetl  influence  among  the  nations  of 
man}^  climes. 

Come,  then,  with  us,  ye  Solons  of  the  land,  and  helj)  us  to  spread  the 
genial  influence  of  our  wholesome  wines: 

"  The  ruby  dew  that  'stills 
Upon  Val  d'Arnois  hiils, 
Touching  tlie  sense  Avith  odor  so  divine 
That  not  the  violet, 
Its  lips  with  morning  wet, 
Utters  such  sweetness  from  her  little  shrine. 
When  I  drink  of  it  I  rise 
O'er  the  hill  that  makes  all  poets  wise; 
And  in  my  voice  and  in  mj'  song 
Grow  so  sweet  and  grow  so  strong, 
I  challenge  Phnebus  with  his  Delphic  eyes  ! 
Give  me  then  from  a  golden  measure 
The  ruby  that  is  my  treasure,  my  treasure  ! " 

When  we  speak  of  wine,  we  mean  wine  old  and  insinuating,  that 
gradually  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  leaving  behind  as  it  goes  its 
delicious  flavor  and-rich  bouquet.  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  This  is 
an  old  proverb,  and  originated  in  a  custom  in  wine  growing  countries  in 
Europe  of  placing  a  bunch  of  evergreens  over  the  entrance  of  the  house 
Avhere  Avine  Avas  sold.  A  certain  bishop,  who  Avas  fond  of  good  wine, 
instructed  his  valet,  Avho  traveled  through  Italy  in  advance  of  him,  to 
mark  under  the  bush  "Est"  ("It  is")  if  the  Avine  Avas  gooti,  and  "Est,  est" 
Avhen  it  Avas  vevy  good,  and  when  he  found  it  indiftercnt  he  should  not 
Avrite  anything.  Now  I  Avish  every  Californian  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
wine  should  come  up  to  the  standard  of  "  Est,  est,  ("It  is,  it  is")  good 
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at  least,  and  as  much  in  advance  of  that  as  possible.  So  3^011  will  per- 
ceive that  the  wines  in  famous  Italy  were  not  always  good.  An  old 
author,  however,  says  that  in  the  better  days  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto 
they  had  a  cellar  of  remarkably  good  wine  there  for  the  use  ot  the  taith- 
ful."  The  Church,  as  was  her  custom,  exhibited  her  good  taste,  constantly 
keeping-  up  a  stock  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  for  this 
purpose  say  three  hundred  pipes.  The  wines  of  Vicenza  had  once  a 
.rood  name;  they  were  styled,  in  the  way  of  the  Italians,  who  love 
epithets,  '^dolce  et  piccante."  "The  wine  of  Vicenza,"  the  "Bread  ot 
Padua  "  the  "Pipe  of  Traviso."  and  the  "  Courtezans  of  Venice  were 
formerly  said  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  I  presume 
that  the  man  who  wrote  that  had  a  right  to  know.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
my  friends,  in  our  business  of  grape  growing  and  wine  making,  let  us 
endeavor  to  emulate  all  that  is  good  in  our  predecessors,  and  .ignore  the 
bad  I  hope  that  in  your  eftbrts  to  establish  a  State  Association  you 
may  be  crowned  with  success;  and  you  must  recollect  that  there  is  no 
success  in  any  cause  among  idlers  or  drones;  everything  requires  work, 
and  if  you  still  find  there  is  something  needed,  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  a  little  more  work.  ^    ^    SNYDEE, 

.  Sonoma. 


BEANDY  FPvOM  GEAPE  POMACE. 

3Ir.  President  and  Mendms  of  the  Vinegroicers  and  Wine  and  Brandy 
Manufacturers  Association: 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  there  was  some  discussion 
on  the  manufacture  of  brandy;  on  which  occasion  I  took  the  ground 
that  a  good  brandy  can  be  made  from  marc.  That  no  more  fusel  oil 
should  be  left  in  the  brandy  than  was  obsolutely  necessary  to  give 
it  the  characteristic  flavor  of  the  grape  after  attaining  the  age  ot  a 
year  or  more.  That  steam  was  better  than  the  direct  action  01  fire  tor 
the  purpose  of  distillation,  and  on  those  points  I  wish  to  quote  a  few 
authorities.  The  United  States  Dispensatory,  A\  ood  and  Bache,  page 
801  says:  "There  are  volatile  principles  naturally  existing  in  the 
grains,  which  accompany  the  liquor  in  all  its  changes,  and  give  their 
characteristic  flavor  to  the  resulting  spirit.  These  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  impurities;  but  there  are  others  produced  during  the  process 
of  fermentation,  which  serve  seriously  to  contaminate  the  product. 
Among  these  is  fusel  oil  or  grain  oil  (amylic  alcohol),  which  is  ofiensive 
hoth  to  the  smell  and  taste,  and  of  which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
spirit  should  be  freed  as  far  as  possible.  As  this  oil  has  a  considerably 
higher  boiling  point  than  alcohol,  or  even  water,  it  is  mainly  leit  behind, 
if  the  distillation  be  not  carried  too  far;  yet  portions  still  rise,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  impregnate  the  spirit."  Froni  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  page  257:  "  Crude  fusel  oil  (or  oil  ot  grain  JF^'I^)  when  dis- 
tilled in  a  gh^ss  retort  commences  to  pass  over  a  about  190  deg.  l^ahi., 
and  a  considerable  portion  is  obtained  below  212  deg.''  Again,  Americar,, 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  page  417:  "  With  respect  to  the  history  of  fusel 
oil:  As  is  well  knowA,  Dumas  obtained  it  first  from  tlie  fermentation 
of  potatoes.  Ballard  showed  that  with  this,  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
fermentation  of  grapes  was  in  its  principal  constituent  (amylic  alcohol) 
Identical;  and  Medlock  and  Eowney  showed  the  same  to  be  the  case 
with  the  fusel  oil  of  the  English  and  Scotch  distillers."     Duplais,  who  is 
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considered  a  good  French  authority  on  distillation,  says  of  the  advan- 
tages of  heating  by  steam  instead  of  fire:  First — economy  of  fuel,  since 
it  permits  ail  the  operations  of  the  distiller  to  be  conducted  Iiy  the  use  of 
a  single  furnace,  when  otherwise  each  one  would  require  a  separate 
tire.  iSeeond — economy  of  labor  and  consequently  greater  facility  of 
personal  supervision.  Third — perfect  regularity  of  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  work.  Fourth,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  regularity  of 
temperature — a  superiority  in  the  quality  of  the  ])roduct.  On  the  style 
of  sLill  used  in  France,  the  same  author  says  of  the  Derosue  stdl:  "  It 
is  in  use  in  the  larger  portioji  of  the  distdleries  of  France,"  and  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus:  '•  The  greater  the  capacity  of  the 
apparatus  the  better  the  quality  of  the  product." 

The  same  author,  in  speaking  of  marc  brandy,  says:  "  Usuallj^  the 
process  of  obtaining  marc  brandy  is  very  objectionable.  The  following 
is  the  method  pursued  in  wine  growing  countries:  The  marc,  on  leaving 
the  press,  is  borne  to  a  deep  pit  dug  in  the  earth,  sometimes  plastered 
with  clay,  in  which  it  is  packed  and  pressed  as  it  is  brought.  When  the 
2)itis  full  it  is  covered  with  straw,  vine  leaves  and  twigs,  over  which  is 
thrown  a  thick  bed  of  earth  to  prevent  contact  with  the  air.  The  whole 
is  left  to  ferment  for  about  six  weeks.  When  it  is  thought  the  fermen- 
tation is  completed  the}^  commence  to  distill  the  marc.  For  this  purpose 
the  boiler  of  a  simj^le  still,  having  a  grating  on  the  bottom,  is  tilled  to 
about  three  fourths  with  the  marc,  then  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  is 
jjoured  in  to  prevent  the  marc  from  burning  in  the  still.  It  is  then 
closed  by  luting  and  heat  applied.  The  tirst  product  of  the  operation  is 
very  weak,  and  must  be  rectified  or  distilled  to  produce  potable  brandy 
at  fifty  degrees.  The  marc,  thus  submitted  to  a  sort  of  dry  fermentation, 
•evolves  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  decompose  it  promptly  and  cause 
it  partly  to  putrify,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  be  assured  from  time  to  time 
whether  the  fermentation  is  completed.  A  preferable  method,  which  is 
adopted  by  some  proprietors,  consists  in  mixing  the  marc  in  a  vat  with 
te^iid  water  at  twenty-five  to  thirt}'"  degrees  (seventy-seven  to  eighty-six 
degrees  F'ahrenheit),  to  cause  a  new  fermentation,  from  which  is  drawn 
ii  light  wine  called  piquette  and  which  is  distilled  separately.  The  marc 
is  then  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Brandy  from  the  marc  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  and  always 
retains  an  acid  and  penetrating  taste  which  is  very  difficult  to  remove. 
This  insupportable  taste  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  which, 
according  to  M.  Aubcrgier,  exists  already  formed  in  the  skin  of  the 
grape,  and  which  is  not  developed  in  the  course  of  and  by  the  distilla- 
tion as  has  hitherto  been  thought.  This  chemist,  on  rectifying  some 
marc  brandy  in  a  water  bath  with  a  very  gentle  heat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  operation,  and  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  a  spirit  of  thirty-six 
degrees  Cartier,  perceived  that  the  first  portion  of  alcohol  was  partly 
free  from  the  acid  principle  which  strongly  impregnated  the  brandy  he 
rectified.  "1  undertook,"  said  he,  "to  repeat  the  operation,  and  divided 
the  product  into  three  jjarts  ;  the  first  constituting  all  the  spirits  drawn 
off  up  to  the  period  when  I  ascertained  that  the  admixture  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  caused  it  to  become  a  little  milky  ;  I  changed  the 
receiver,  and  that  which  came  over,  until  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  heat  sufficiently  to  cause  the  liquor  to  flow  in  a  continuous  thread, 
eunstituting  my  second  2>i"oduct.  After  having  continued  the  heat  in 
order  to  di'aw  off  all  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquor,  I  obtained  for 
my  third  product  only  a  thick  milky  liquor.  I  took  the  first  product 
jiAd  after  repeated  distilLations  Avith  seutLe  heat,  I  oUtained  na  alcahal 
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almost  free  from  the  odor  of  mare  brandy.  I  conceived  the  hope  that 
on  repeating  the  rectification  I  might  obtain  a  spirit  absolutely  free 
from  this  bad  taste  ;  but  I  tried  in  vain  through  three  other  operations. 
My  alcohol  had  not  the  most  agreeable  flavor,  and  I  think  it  altogether 
impossible  to  free  it  from  a  j)rinciple  so  tenacious." 

From  the  foregoing  quotation  it  is  probable  that  the  marc  was  fer- 
mented in  a  pit,  and  to  some  extent  had  putrified  before  being  distilled. 
It  is  not  sui'prising,  therefore,  that  M.  Aubergier  failed  to  remove  this 
insupportable  taste.  Had  the  marc  been  fermented  in  six  days  instead 
of  six  weeks,  and  distilled  in  a  proper  still  by  steam,  instead  of  the 
direct  action  of  fire,  a  fine  flavored  brandy  would  have  been  produced. 
I  distilled  some  grape  skins  this  season,  part  of  which  had  heated,  hav- 
ing had  the  wine  pressed  from  them  several  days  before  I  received  them. 
They  yielded  a  spirit  which  on  the  first  distillation  showed  no  milkiness 
on  the  addition  of  water;  but  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  acetic  acid, 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  acetic  ether  was  produced.  To  manufacture 
good  brandy  from  marc  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  remove  the  skins  (marc) 
as  soon  as  pressed  to  a  suitable  fermenting  tub,  then  cover  with  warm 
water,  and  a  false  head  or  cover  to  keep  the  skins  under  the  piquette. 
After  a  few  daj's,  if  the  piquette  is  not  attenuating  as  rapidly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  as  on  the  top,  it  shoiild  be  drawn  off"  the  bottom  and 
put  on  top.  This  will  stimulate  the  fermentation.  The  skins  should 
never  be  allowed  to  float  on  top  of  the  piquette,  or  the  acetic  or  putres- 
cent fermentation  will  commence  immediately.  Acetic  acid  is  formed  at 
the  cost  of  alcohol — therefore  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  fermenta- 
tion; and  the  putrid  flavor  once  acquired  can  perhaps  onl}' be  removed 
by  filtering  repeatedly  through  charcoal,  which,  of  course,  would  destroy 
the  flavor  of  the  grape.  Second — It  should  be  then  distilled  by  steam 
(not  by  the  direct  action  of  fire),  and  with  a  rectifying  column,  by  which, 
at  one  operation,  the  oj)erator  can  deprive  it  of  as  much  of  its  fusel  oil 
as  is  desirable. 

GEOEGE   JOHXSTON, 

Sacramento. 
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